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THE  FOXFIELDERS  AT  SCHOOL 

I 

FOXFIELD  FIRST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 

*'Well,  I  mus'  be  goin',"  says  Mis'  Rice  for  the  fifth  or 
sixth  time,  making  a  pass  at  her  pail  of  berries,  and  yet  not 
quite  rising  from  her  chair  on  Mis'  Tyler's  stoop.  "  The  men 
folks  '11  be  wantin'  their  supper." 

Mrs.  Tyler  protests,  tho  with  no  great  vehemence :  "  Oh, 
don't  ye  be  in  sech  a  hurry!  'Tain't  quarter  past  four  yit, 
an'  ye  don't  need  to  git  supper  on  till  after  five";  and  then, 
after  a  decent  pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Rice  continues  to  sit 
with  shoulders  forward  and  arms  dangling  by  her  knees : 

"  Who's  a-goin'  to  be  teacher  next  winter?  " 

Foxfield  is  one  of  the  Middle  West  country  hamlets  of  days 
gone  by,  founded  seventy-five  years  ago  by  New  Yorkers  and 
New  Englanders,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  still  dwelt 
in  by  pioneers  grown  gray  and  wise. 

When  Mrs.  Rice  says  "  Well,  I  mus'  be  goin'  "  the  first  time, 
every  one  knows — at  least,  every  one  in  Foxfield — that  it  will 
be  an  hour  before  she  really  does  go;  and  that  the  last  sermon 
and  its  preacher,  the  current  courtships,  the  coming  social,  the 
weather,  and  various  other  stock  topics  of  Foxfield  conversa- 
tion, will  all  have  to  be  discust  before  the  call  is  over. 

The  Foxfield  school  and  its  teachers,  past,  present,  and  to 
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come,  constitute  one  of  the  universal  resources  of  Foxfield 
society.  From  school  meeting  in  July  until  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, "Who's  a-goin'  to  be  teacher  this  winter?"  is  a  cus- 
tomary salutation  among  younger  Foxfielders,  and  to  their 
elders  an  ever  present  help  in  times  of  conversational  trouble. 

"  Some  says  we're  goin'  to  have  Wood  ag'in,"  says  Mis' 
Rice.  "  They  say  he  give  good  satisfaction  las'  winter.  I 
know  my  boys  never  learned  so  much  before  's  they  did  o' 
Wood,  an'  I  hope  they'll  let  him  have  it.  Don't  you,  Mis' 
Tyler?" 

When  the  question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  teacher  is  ren- 
dered superfluous  thru  actual  engagement  of  one  by  Uncle 
Eli  White,  the  clerk,  its  place  is  promptly  taken  by  another 
which  is  equally  serviceable  and  equally  interesting,  as  having 
the  same  speculative  quality :  "  What  kind  of  a  teacher  you 
s'pose  he's  a-goin'  to  make  ?  "  And  after  the  winter  term 
really  begins,  "  How  do  you  like  the  teacher  this  term?  "  and 
"  What  kind  of  a  school  're  we  havin'  this  winter? "  are  asked 
and  answered  until  the  time  comes  to  ask  and  answer  the 
logically  succeeding  tho  much  less  important  question,  "  Who's 
a-goin'  to  be  teacher  this  summer  ?  " 

Five  months'  winter  term,  and  three  months'  summer,  is  the 
educational  policy  of  Foxfield,  with  a  man  teacher  for  the 
former  and  a  woman  for  the  latter.  This  explains  why  the 
term  from  October  to  March  is  so  much  more  absorbing  as 
a  topic  of  conversation  than  the  term  from  April  to  July.  The 
latter,  with  its  change  of  sex  in  teacher,  its  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Big  Boys  and  Big  Girls,  and  its  increase  in  Little 
Boys  and  Little  Girls,  is  a  sort  of  pale  and  bloodless  imitation 
of  the  former,  and  counts  only  because  everything  in  Foxfield 
counts. 

Both  of  the  Foxfield  schoolhouses  are  still  standing — the 
ancient  and  original  building  which  was  outgrown,  and  the 
somewhat  larger  one  of  brick  which  took  its  place  when  the 
older  one  was  moved  from  Old  Put's  corner  to  the  edge  of  the 
terrace  near  the  church,  forty  rods  north. 

The  older  schoolhouse  was  all  of  wood.  For  one  summer 
after  its  removal,  it  fulfilled  on  the  new  site  its  old  function, 
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then  became  a  sort  of  Town  Hall  and  meeting-place  for  the 
Good  Templars,  the  Temple  of  Honor,  lectures,  socials,  and 
nigger  shows,  until  it  was  again  moved,  this  time  a  few  rods 
back  from  the  road,  and  became  the  residence  of  Uncle  Thanel 
and  Aunt  Franciska,  who  still  delight  in  aiding  the  Foxfield 
imagination  to  picture  the  life  it  sheltered  in  the  days  gone 
by.  It  had  rough  wooden  benches,  and  desks  half  carved  and 
whittled  away,  and  a  heavy  old  box  stove  which  took  sticks 
of  half  cord  wood  length  and  gave  forth  a  lusty  radiation.  You 
stood  up  to  it  in  company  with  a  half  score  other  boys,  all 
with  one  water-soaked  boot  outstretched  toward  its  red-hot 
surface,  and  half -turned  faces  screened  from  the  heat  by  one 
hand. 

As  the  time  for  school  to  begin  approaches,  there  is  con- 
siderable nervousness  about  the  right  of  way  in  the  choice  of 
seats.  The  Foxfield  teachers  in  the  main  pursue  a  policy  of 
laissez-faire  in  this  respect.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  Big  Boys  are  to  have  the  back  seats,  and  they  are  left  to 
settle  that  among  themselves;  but  that  makes  the  problem 
only  a  little  less  difficult.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  smaller 
among  the  seventy-five  boys  and  girls  who  crowd  the  seats 
of  Foxfield  District  School  No.  4,  the  question  is  absorbing. 

'*  Where  you  goin'  to  set?  "  is  the  usual  greeting  for  weeks 
beforehand  among  the  lesser  boys ;  "  Fni  a-goin'  to  set  in  one 
of  the  cross  seats." 

You  know  that  is  mere  wind,  and  retort : 

"Who  said  so?" 

''/  said  so,  thafs  who  said  so,  if  you  want  to  know,"  comes 
the  answer. 

"  Huh !  Well,  I  guess  you  hain't !  S'pose  any  of  us  little 
fellers  '11  git  a  chance  at  one  o'  them  seats?  Well,  I  guess 
not !  Them's  fur  such  fellers  as  Paintbrush  and  Washtub  and 
Luny  Faulkner." 

The  cross  seats  are  the  gems  of  all.  They  are  in  the  corners 
farthest  from  the  teacher,  and  face  each  other,  with  the  stove 
in  the  big  space  between  them.  From  them  the  whole  school 
may  be  surveyed,  and  when  the  door  is  opened,  a  vista  may  be 
had  of  the  out-of-doors,  too.     They  are  seats  of  dignity,  and 
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usually  occupied  by  the  trustworthy;  those  who  sit  in  them 
are  accorded  the  privilege  of  going  out  or  to  the  dictionary 
without  asking  permission. 

There  are  cross  seats  on  the  platform,  too,  but  these,  it  goes 
without  saying,  are  not  desirable,  as  being  elevated,  too  near 
the  teacher,  and  in  plain  view  of  all  the  school.  And  besides, 
they  are  near  the  blackboard,  and  the  chalk  dust  makes  you 
cough  and  sneeze  beyond  what  you  really  enjoy.  The  slight 
compensation  of  being  able,  without  much  danger  of  incur- 
ring suspicion,  to  sneeze  for  the  amusement  of  your  little 
comrades  in  the  vicinity  is  hardly  sufficient  to  make  the  loca- 
tion enviable. 

Then  there  are  the  side  seats — the  long  board  benches  with 
adjustable  wooden  supports,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  room,  under  the  windows.  The  side  seats  are  deskless,  and 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  little  German  boys  who  come  late 
in  the  term,  after  the  tyranny  of  corn  husking  and  the  picking 
up  of  potatoes  is  over,  and  whose  only  hope  of  a  better  seat 
b'es  in  the  misbehavior  of  other  boys,  who  may  be  given  the 
side  seats  as  punishment. 

The  side  seats  have,  nevertheless,  some  advantages  which 
are  not  to  be  despised.  It  is  easy  to  rise  from  them  for  a 
glimpse  over  your  shoulder  out  of  the  window.  Your  seat 
is  movable,  too,  so  to  speak:  the  Hmits  of  your  proper  place 
are  vague  and  easily  forgotten  by  the  teacher,  and  after  a 
little  cultivation  of  judgment  you  can  slide  back  and  forth  a 
space  of  eight  or  ten  feet  without  attracting  much  attention. 

Besides,  there  is  the  chance  of  a  little  excitement  now  and 
then  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  interminable  school  hours. 
The  side  seats  are  so  constructed  with  the  wooden  supports 
I  mentioned  that  they  may  be  let  down  for  the  sweeping  of 
the  room,  and  sometimes,  at  a  dramatic  moment,  they  come 
down  of  themselves — to  the  mingled  terror  and  delight  of  the 
little  Foxfielders  on  them,  and  to  the  tmmingled  delight  of  the 
rest  of  the  room,  who  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  an  excuse 
to  "  laugh  out  loud."  When,  after  the  first  term  or  two  in  the 
new  schoolhouse  which  contains  the  side  seats,  the  Big  Boys 
who  are  usually  responsible  for  the  accident  become  sophisti- 
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cated  and  no  longer  study  hard  and  look  painfully  conscious 
after  the  mishap,  but  laugh  unembarrassed  with  the  rest,  ac- 
cidents become  so  frequent  that  the  fascination  of  the  side 
seats  grows  beyond  all  measure,  and  teachers  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  other  means  for  the  penalization  of  little  Fox- 
fielders. 

Time  brings  other  knowledge,  too.  After  a  year  or  two, 
if  you  come  to  an  agreement  regarding  where  you  were  going 
to  sit,  and  feel  apprehensive  of  failure,  you  can  go  up  early 
the  first  day  of  school,  or  even  the  day  before,  pull  down  one 
of  the  top  windows,  climb  over  it,  and  preempt  your  claim, 
so  to  speak,  unfastening  the  lower  window  for  some  Big  Boy 
in  return  for  the  boost  he  gives  you,  and  his  support  of  your 
claim  before  the  other  boys,  and  his  general  sanction  of  an 
act  not  wholly  divested  in  your  mind  of  the  idea  of  felony. 
Thus  is  allayed  in  some  small  measure  the  irritation  among 
both  the  Little  Boys  and  the  Big  Boys  of  the  Foxfield  school. 
As  for  the  girls,  they  had  not  yet  become  possest  of  the  idea 
that  coeducation  (a  name  they  didn't  use,  and  had  never  heard 
of)  meant  that  they  had  to  do  everything  the  boys  did.  They 
took  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  where  the  boys  sat  than 
they  did  in  their  own  seating  problems. 

Foxfield  had  no  kindergarten,  and  up  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent day  had  never  even  heard  of  the  institution,  except  thru 
Aunt  Franciska,  who  in  her  Swiss  childhood  was  one  of  the 
original  charges  of  the  great  Froebel,  and  is  very  proud  of  it, 
and  will  tell  you  by  the  hour  of  the  time  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  at  its  Great  Plains  meeting  made  her 
its  guest  of  honor;  but  it  possest  no  mean  substitute  for  it. 
The  little  six-year-old  Foxfielder  was  rare  who  came  to  school 
his  first  morning  wholly  uninstructed.  It  was  a  matter  of  both 
enjoyment  and  pride  with  Foxfield  fathers  and  mothers  to 
teach  the  baby  his  letters  and  simple  words,  and  all  manner 
of  '*  cute  things,"  and  a  matter  of  rivalry  between  Foxfield 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  to  have  little  brother  prepared 
to  surprize  the  teacher  and  the  school  by  his  forwardness. 

Such  a  little  Foxfielder  I  myself  once  knew.  When  last 
I  visited  the  old  home,  I  could  see  him  in  imagination.     I 
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saw  him  come  downstairs,  stumbling  and  sleepy-eyed,  wash 
his  face  at  the  old  sink,  rapidly  take  on  brightness  of  face  as 
he  ate  his  bread-and-butter  and  berries,  and  come  expectant 
into  the  front  room  where  his  mother  in  the  dusting-cap  was 
sweeping.  I  could  feel  the  fresh,  cool  breeze  fan  thru  the 
clean,  sunny  room,  see  the  mother  pause  in  her  work,  sit  down 
and  draw  him  to  her  knee,  the  broom  resting  at  her  side,  and 
open  the  old  Sanders'  Pictorial  primer  at  the  picture  of  the 
girl  and  the  bird,  and  hear  him  read : 

LESSON  XXXIV 

JANE  AND  HER  BIRD 

Jane  has  a  tame  bird. 

See,  the  bird  sits  on  her  hand, 

and  puts  his  bill  to  her  face. 

Her  aunt  gave  her  the  bird,  and 

a  cage  to  keep  it  from  the  cat. 

The  name  of  the  bird  is  Dick. 

When  Jane  says  Dick,  Dick,  the 

bird  will  fly  up  and  sing  for 

her.     Can  you  sing? 

Jane  is  a  good  girl,  and  she  is 

kind  to  her  bird. 

Or  it  is  the  lesson  about  the  sly  old  fox : 

See  the  sly  fox. 

He  has  an  old  hen. 

He  can  eat  the  hen. 

Is  the  fox  shy  too? 

Oh,  see  how  he  can  run. 

Now  he  can  run  off  to  his  den: 


or  perhaps  it  is 


LESSON  LVIII 
LITTLE  MARY  GOING  TO  SCHOOL 

1.  O  mother!  may  I  go  to  school 

With   brother   Charles   to-day? 
The  air  is  very  soft  and  cool: 
Do,  mother,  say  I  may. 

2.  Well,  little  Mary,  you  may  go 

If  you   will  be   quite   still: 
'Tis  wrong  to  make  a  noise,  you  know 
I  do  not  think  you  will. 
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3 .     Yes,  mother,  I  will  try  and  be, 
Oh!  very  good  indeed: 
I'll  take  the  book  you  gave  to  me. 
And  all  the  letters  read. 

The  odor  of  the  dusting-apron,  the  bright  freshness  of  the 
old  rag  carpet,  the  softness  of  the  breeze  that  blew  from  the 
open  front  door  across  to  the  raised  back  window  that  lookt 
on  the  croquet  ground,  the  delight  at  the  word  of  praise  and. 
the  pat  on  the  head,  the  warmth  of  the  sunlit  veranda  floor 
on  his  feet,  and  the  scent  of  the  white  clover  in  the  front  yard 
as  he  dashed  out — all  these  I  saw  and  felt  as  if  I  had  last 
seen  and  felt  them  not  thirty-five  years  before,  but  a  day. 

And  then  I  saw  him  with  slate  and  First  Reader  and  shining 
dinner  pail,  trudging  the  half-mile  over  the  hill  to  the  school- 
house,  bravely  at  first,  but  losing  courage  every  step  as  it  came 
into  sight,  until  at  the  hickory,  ten  rods  from  his  destination, 
he  stopped,  with  beating  heart  and  abashed  face.  I  saw  Big 
Boys  and  Big  Girls  gather  about  him,  and  with  kindly  persua- 
sion try  to  strengthen  his  spirit,  and  heard  the  bell  ring,  and 
saw  them  at  the  summons  one  by  one  reluctantly  leave  him 
there,  with  chubby  little  arms  clasping  the  hickory,  and  round 
eyes  dropping  big  tears.  If  you  have  ever  lived  in  Foxfield, 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the  tortures  of  bashfulness. 

I  saw  him  go  home,  treading  soberly  thru  the  front  yard 
and  into  the  open  door  of  the  front  room,  and  heard  his 
mother's  surprized  greeting,  and  his  halting  explanation  as 
she  sat  down  and  rocked  him  in  the  old  armchair  with  the 
calico-covered  back,  and  felt  his  mingled  joy  and  regret  as 
she  assured  him  that  he  should  stay  at  home  until  next  sum- 
mer's term,  and  I  thought  I  understood  for  the  first  time  the 
source  of  her  ready  compliance — for  now  I  had  children  of 
my  own. 

I  saw  him  continue  the  readings  at  his  mother's  knee;  and 
the  next  April,  I  saw  him  set  out  again — now  with  slate  and 
shining  dinner  pail  and  Second  Reader.  This  time  he  marches 
boldly  into  the  old  schoolhouse,  sets  the  shining  dinner  pail 
on  the  lowest  of  the  four  shelves  in  the  wall  on  the  boys' 
side — it  is  all  he  can  do  to  reach  it — puts  his  book  and  slate 
in  a  desk,  and  runs  out  to  play. 
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It  is  ball  that  he  plays — I  can't  remember  when  he  didn't 
know  how  to  play  it ;  every  Foxfielder  knew  it  from  the  cradle 
— and  he  plunges  into  the  game  with  all  his  might,  with  intent 
to  crush  out  the  diffidence  ever  rising  at  thought  of  the  com- 
ing ordeal.  When  Addie  Morley  appears  in  the  doorway  and 
rings  the  bell,  he  starts  unhesitatingly  on  a  run;  the  momen- 
tum carries  him  into  the  entry  to  the  hat-pegs  and  thence  to 
the  mutilated  old  desk  of  his  choice  before  the  flood  of  his 
fear  has  time  to  overwhelm  him.  At  the  appropriate  time, 
with  something  of  surprize  to  himself,  he  finds  himself  rising 
from  the  front  seat  before  the  teacher,  and  with  no  special 
fright,  or  even  embarrassment,  reading  about  True  Duncan : 

"Page  one  hundred  twenty-two;  lesson  fifty-four;  True 
Duncan  ; 

I.    Duncan  was  the  name  of  a  little 
boy  who  lived  next  door  to  Mr.  Cole, 
his  teacher.     He  was  called  by  his 
school-mates,    '  True  Duncan ; '    be- 
cause he  would  never  tell  a  lie." 

That  summer  saw  the  last  term  of  school  in  the  old  school- 
house.  The  next  winter  the  new  one  was  ready — larger,  of 
brick,  with  more  generous  windows,  and  with  a  new  stove, 
upright,  this  time,  and  called  The  Forest  King,  but  still  for 
wood,  like  the  old  one.  Its  blackboard  is  large,  and  beauti- 
fully black,  the  platform  before  it  is  a  foot  high  and  has  an 
elaborate  desk  for  the  teacher  on  it,  and  all  the  walls  are 
immaculate. 

And  the  new  desks !  all  varnished,  and  equipped  with  sunken 
ink-wells  of  glass,  and  with  tops  that  fold  and  lock.  What 
marvels  of  newness  everywhere ! 

''  You  dassent  scratch  these  here  desks !  "  says  Coonrod 
Schmitt,  the  first  day  of  school,  as  he  and  his  comrades  are 
enjoying  the  seats  before  the  bell  rings.  ''  If  you  do,"  he 
continues,  oracularly,  "you  haf  to  pay.  You  scratch  dis 
long  " — indicating  with  two  dirt-scaled  fingers — "  and  you  haf 
to  pay  ten  cents ;  you  scratch  dis  fur  " — again  indicating — 
"  and  you  haf  to  pay  twenty-fi'  cents." 

A  solemn  silence  falls  on  the  little  knot  leaning  about  him; 
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how  the  hard  conditions  are  to  be  met  is  a  question  to  induce 
despair. 


II 

OLD  WOOD 

It  is  Friday  afternoon  in  the  Foxfield  school,  after  recess. 
Your  books  are  packed  away,  the  desk  is  let  down,  and  you 
sit  upright  in  your  seat,  with  arms  folded  and  eyes  to  the 
front.  There  is  going  to  be  speakin'.  This  is  one  of  Old 
Wood's  innovations;  Old  Wood  is  great  on  what  are  known 
in  Foxfield  as  the  ''  extries."  There  are  two  or  three  visitors, 
in — Mis'  Randall,  perhaps,  to  show  off  her  new  silk  dress; 
or  Aunt  Franciska,  to  hear  Allen's  ''  piece." 

Speaking  is  not  easy  for  the  Foxfield  youth,  especially  the 
smaller  ones;  they  endure  agonies  of  embarrassment  and 
fright,  and  their  obedience  to  Old  Wood  on  these  occasions 
is  great  proof  of  his  wonderful  authority.  Some  of  them 
forget  their  pieces  absolutely,  spend  a  minute  or  two  in  alter- 
nate grave  attempt  to  remember  and  giggles  to  relieve  the 
painful  situation,  and  give  up;  some,  on  reaching  the  plat- 
form, turn  around  and  make  a  jerky  little  bow,  have  a  quick 
catching  of  breath,  stop  short  in  a  paralysis  of  terror,  throw 
up  an  arm  before  their  face,  and  burst  into  hearty  tears ;  some^ 
in  equally  unexpected  manner,  burst  into  silly  laughter,  stop 
suddenly  and  become  exaggeratedly  sober,  and  go  off  again 
into  laughter ;  some  relieve  their  embarrassment,  or  try  to,  by 
swinging  to  and  fro,  some  by  clasping  hands  alternately  be- 
hind and  before  them,  some  by  coughing  and  clearing  their 
throats,  some  by  carefully  trying  to  arrange  hair  which  at 
other  times  they  never  think  of  setting  in  order,  and  some  by 
running  the  whole  length  of  their  arms,  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  from  elbow  to  finger  tip,  across  their  noses,  giving  you 
two  lines  of  the  piece  as  the  first  arm  is  drawn  across,  and 
two  more  as  the  second  makes  its  progress. 

There  are  only  one  or  two  in  the  whole  Foxfield  school 
who  have  a  reputation  for  "  speakin'  pieces."    Allen  Graham 
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can  stand  up  straight  and  defiant,  and  with  flashing  eye  and 
ringing  voice,  declaim : 

*'  Old   Ironsides   at   anchor  lay 
In  the  harbor  of  Mahon ; " 

and  Jenny  Gray  has  the  air  of  perfect  fearlessness  as  she  goes 

thru 

"The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monon's  rill ; " 

but  their  accompHshments  savor  so  much  of  "  brass  "  among 
the  over-modest  Foxfield  youth  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  worth  coveting. 

Or  it  may  be  that  spelUng  down  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
afternoon.  Old  Wood  lays  great  emphasis  on  spelling,  and 
encourages  and  stimulates  his  pupils  in  every  possible  way. 
The  side  seats  are  lowered,  two  champions  are  appointed  to 
choose  sides,  and  soon  the  school  is  divided  into  two  lines 
confronting  each  other  across  the  empty  seats.  The  mortality 
is  always  frightful  at  first,  even  tho  Old  Wood  begins  with 
little  words,  and  many  a  Big  Boy  and  Big  Girl  fall  before 
their  little  brothers  and  sisters  are  touched ;  and  then  you  may 
see  a  certain  swelHng  of  small  chests  and  a  certain  distortion 
of  small  countenances,  indicative  of  resolute  attempt  not  to 
appear  conscious  of  too  much  merit. 

The  last  few  die  hard.  Uncle  Eli's  daughter  Bert,  left  alone 
on  one  side,  and  John  Freeland  on  the  other,  maintain  the 
contest  for  a  long  time  amid  breathless  interest  and  busy 
speculation,  until  finally  ''  phthisis,"  or  "  plaid,"  or  "  indis- 
pensability,"  or  some  unreasonable  proper  name,  brings  one  of 
them  down,  too,  and  it  becomes  from  that  time  on  a  contest 
between  the  survivor  and  the  teacher — who  sometimes  wearies 
and  resorts  to  stratagem,  to  the  disgust  of  the  fair-minded — 
as  when  Nevins  caught  John  by  pronouncing  it  "  obstroper- 
ous,"  a  flimsy  trick  which  every  one  agreed  Old  Wood  could 
never  have  practised. 

But  the  adding  matches  are  the  best,  because  every  one  takes 
part  in  them,  and  there  is  variety  and  excitement,  and  you 
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keep  count,  and  you  don't  know  who  beats  until  your  numbers 
are  called  for  and  all  added  up  afterward  on  the  board.  And 
besides,  individual  defeat  may  lose  its  sting  in  the  victory  of 
your  side. 

Old  Wood  has  inaugurated  the  custom  of  giving  a  few 
"  examples  "  every  morning  at  the  opening  of  school,  tho 
there  isn't  time  then  to  choose  sides.  Even  that  is  a  great 
enjoyment.  The  more  formal  Friday  afternoon  adding  ex- 
ercises are  still  better;  but  greatest  of  all  are  the  evening 
adding  matches,  especially  when  the  match  assumes  interna- 
tional proportions,  so  to  speak,  thru  the  coming  of  the  North 
school.  They  come  in  two  or  three  sleigh-loads,  bringing  all 
but  their  very  smallest. 

There  are  lights  of  genius  in  the  North  school,  and  the 
six-foot  Irishman  who  is  their  teacher  delights  to  show  them 
off.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening's  exercises  rises  Johnny 
Clancy,  and  in  the  midst  of  deepest  silence  declaims :  "  Sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  heart  and  my 
hand  to  this  vote.'*  You  have  never  seen  anything  like  the 
senatorial  dignity  of  this  performance;  Johnny  has  a  big  round 
head  that  gives  you  the  impression  of  immense  weight  in 
stable  equilibrium,  and  his  whole  manner  breathes  a  degree 
of  assurance  unknown  to  bashful  Foxfield.  The  Foxfielders 
can  not  but  reflect  on  their  shortcomings  in  this  respect,  and 
are  prey  to  deep  discouragement.  For  days  the  dispute  rages 
between  Johnny's  critics  and  admirers  in  the  Foxfield  school 
as  to  whether  he  is  really  smart,  or  only  cheeky;  and  when 
finally  the  theory  of  cheekiness  prevails  there  is  a  distinct 
rise  in  spirits. 

The  North  school  has  its  champion  adder,  too,  and  you 
dread  the  shock  of  conflict  with  him,  for  your  supremacy  has 
so  far  been  undisputed;  he  is  reputed  to  add  the  two  outside 
columns  as  he  takes  down  the  example,  and  to  finish  the  other 
*'  quicker'n  you  can  say  Jack  Robi'son."  When  you  hear  of 
it,  you  are  alarmed,  but  make  the  mental  comment  that  per- 
haps he  will  not  be  so  sure  as  you  are,  even  if  he  is  more  rapid, 
and  you  await  the  trial  with  something  like  equanimity. 

The  match  begins.    The  North  school  takes  one  side  of  the 
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room,  the  Foxfielders  the  other,  and  Old  Wood  and  Tom  Ryan 
ahernate  in  giving  the  examples. 

"  All  ready! "  cries  the  stentorian  voice  of  Old  Wood;  and 
then,  in  loud  and  distinct  monotone,  proceeds :  ''  Three- 
thousand- four-hundred-twenty-one  .  .  .  six-thousand-seven- 
hundred-sixty-two  .  .  .  eight-thousand-nine-hundred-seventy- 
eight  .  .  .  five-thousand-two-hundred-seventy-six  .  .  .  Add!"" 
Of  course  he  makes  the  example  longer  than  that,  and  some- 
times makes  it  subtraction,  or  multiplication,  but  rarely. 

At  the  word  ''  Add!  "  Old  Wood's  chalk  gives  a  hiss  under 
the  columns,  and  he  turns  with  back  to  the  board,  his  fingers 
toying  with  the  chalk  trough  behind  him,  and  surveys  the  sea 
of  bent  heads.  At  the  *'  Add  !  "  and  the  sound  of  the  chalk 
there  is  an  explosion  of  strident  hisses  and  squeaks  from  pen- 
cils all  over  the  room,  and  then  a  storm  of  slate-and-pencil 
musketry  as  the  smaller  combatants  in  the  two  armies  ply  their 
pencils  in  hard-breathing,  scowling  calculation.  The  Big  Ones 
tick  the  slate  for  each  figure  only,  the  Little  Ones  with  im- 
mense energy  and  a  great  sum  total  of  physical  exertion  tick- 
tack  to  right  and  left  every  unit  in  the  whole  example.  Only 
a  few  of  them  do  not  strike  the  slate  with  the  blunt  pencil; 
these  punch  the  air  full  of  holes  instead,  counting  in  loud 
whispers  that  sometimes  in  excess  of  earnestness  become 
vocal. 

In  a  second  or  two  there  is  the  almost  simultaneous  slam 
of  two  slates  on  the  chair  in  front  of  Old  Wood  at  the  head 
of  the  aisle.  Your  slate  just  misses  first  place  and  comes  down 
with  a  crash  on  top  of  Willie  Schafilein's,  and  your  cheeks 
tingle  with  excitement.  Another  slam,  another,  and  another 
— and  then  a  steady  stream  of  them  as  the  rank  and  file  come 
breathlessly  running  up.  The  storm  of  small  musketry  grows 
thinner  and  thinner  as  each  young  mathematician  contributes 
his  slate  to  the  pile,  and  soon  it  begins  to  die  away.  Finally 
there  are  only  two  or  three  pencils  tick-tacking  from  right  to 
left  and  left  to  right  in  laborious  earnestness,  and  then  only 
two — Otto  Friedrichs,  otherwise  known  as  Bismarck,  and 
Heiny  Schwindt. 

Heiny  gets  thru  first — the  rest   of   you   are  becoming  a 
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trifle  impatient  with  long  waiting — and  walks  with  decent 
haste  up  to  the  pile,  apologetically  blushing  with  conscious- 
ness of  his  stupidity.  As  he  returns  down  the  aisle,  Otto, 
who  has  all  the  time  been  loudly  tick-tacking  with  gigantic 
motions  under  the  strain  of  intense  effort  and  excitement,  sud- 
denly finishes,  gives  a  jump,  restrains  himself  another  moment 
to  write  the  concluding  figure  he  has  nearly  forgotten — and 
then  dashes  with  wild  speed  toward  the  heap  of  slates  as  if 
he  had  a  dozen  swift-footed  rivals,  knocking  down  Heiny  on 
the  way.  The  whole  room  bursts  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
Otto  returns  to  his  seat  looking  sheepish  at  the  result  of  his 
over-earnestness. 

Old  Wood  takes  up  the  pointer. 

*'  All  add !  "  he  says,  and  himself  leads :  "  five,  ten,  eighteen, 
twenty-one,  twenty-eight,  thirty;  all  together,  a  bit  faster: 
seven,  ten,  nineteen,  twenty-six,  thirty-one,  thirty-nine.  .  .  . 
Result:  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety-two.  John  and 
■George  may  pass  the  slates.  .  .  .  Otto  Friedrichs,  One  !  " 
Everybody  laughs.  "  Heiny  Schwindt,  Two !  .  .  .  Fred 
Rogers,  Wrong!  .  .  .  Georgie  Williams,  Three!  .  .  . 
Jimmy  Doolan,  Four  !  "  and  so  on,  until  he  nears  the  bottom 
of  the  pile. 

At  Old  Wood's  loud  announcement,  ''Willie  Schafilein, 
Wrong!"  you  feel  a  great  load  lifted  from  you;  the  North 
champion  isn't  infallible,  after  all,  and  if  you  are  careful,  you 
will  keep  the  lead  you  have  so  soon  gotten. 

There  is  another  example,  and  another,  and  another,  and 
more.  You  smile  at  the  way  the  North  teacher  pronounces 
*'  twinty-wan,"  and  almost  lose  count.  There  are  humorous 
incidents  which  everybody  laughs  at,  and  other  incidents  not 
humorous,  but  which  everybody  laughs  at  just  the  same.  There 
is  a  short  recess,  in  which  you  begin  to  get  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  strangers,  and  find  that  they  are  not  so  bad,  after 
all.  It  is  during  these  moments  that  Johnny  Clancy  acquires 
his  defenders  of  the  next  few  days. 

Then  there  is  another  series  of  examples,  and  finally,  the 
■counting  up;  applause,  dismissal,  a  scramble  for  wraps;  much 
merriment  as  the  sleighs  are  filling;  the  jingle  of  bells  and 
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the  shouting  of  good-byes,  and  away;  and  the  young  Fox- 
fielders  start  homeward,  too,  in  pairs  and  groups. 

"  Well,  I  declare !  "  says  Mis'  Rice,  as  they  pass  her  house, 
"  how  noisy  them  young  ones  is !  " 

Old  Wood  was  the  first  teacher  in  the  new  schoolhouse — 
Old  Wood,  pale  faced  and  dark,  with  heavy  hair  and  bushy 
side-whiskers  black  as  night,  and  large  black  eyes  under  mass- 
ive brows.  Old  Wood  was  probably  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  old;  whether  he  was  married  or  not,  or  cared  to  be, 
few  of  his  "  scholars  "  ever  stopt  to  inquire. 

He  was  dignified — was  Old  Wood;  or  at  least  you  thought 
so.  When  you  deserved  a  punishment,  if  you  were  young  and 
harmless,  or  only  mildly  criminal,  you  were  made  to  "  stand 
on  the  floor,"  or  lost  your  recess,  or  had  to  sit  on  the  side 
seat;  if  you  offended  consciously  and  with  intent,  you  were 
summoned  to  his  desk  amid  awful  silence,  and  held  out  your 
hand  for  from  three  to  six  full-bodied  blows  from  a  heavy 
oak  ruler  which  left  your  hand  red  and  hot  for  hours. 

You  were  punished  for  stupidity,  too.  If  you  mist  your 
spelling  or  your  multiplication  table — this  was  before  it  began 
to  be  bad  pedagogy  to  require  anything  which  was  not  made 
pleasant  and  attractive  by  the  illumination  of  reason — you 
stayed  after  school  and  wrote  the  word,  or  the  eight-times- 
seven,  or  what  not,  a  hundred  times  on  your  slate,  while  Old 
Wood  sat  behind  his  desk  and  wrote  up  the  register. 

The  silence  was  awful  on  these  occasions,  and  the  room 
vast  with  emptiness;  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  Old  Wood's  pen  and  the  squeaking  of  your  own  slate- 
pencil  emphasized  both.  After  completing  his  registry,  Old 
Wood  lookt  at  the  fire  and  covered  up  the  coals,  locked  the 
windows,  got  on  his  overcoat  and  arctics,  and  the  cap  with 
the  red  lining  and  "  earlops,"  gravely  lookt  at  your  work, 
and  said,  "  Very  well ! "  Then  perhaps  you  walked  gravely 
down  the  road  with  him,  in  silence  and  about  two  steps  be- 
hind. If  some  bigger  boy  had  a  grudge  against  you,  and 
you  knew  he  was  "  laying  "  for  you  behind  certain  snowbanks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  you  were  glad  to  walk  thus  pro- 
tected.    Old  Wood  said  nothing,  but  you  suspected  that  he 
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understood,  and,  by  the  time  you  got  safely  by,  your  little 
resentment  and  awe  were  changed  to  gratitude  and  affection, 
so  warm  that  you  forgot  the  sense  of  exultation  at  seeing  your 
enemy  slink  away  foiled,  and  almost  neglected  to  make  a  secret 
snoot  at  him  from  behind  Old  Wood's  towering  black  form. 

Old  Wood  was  methodical.  "Rise;  pass;  sit!"  he  said; 
and  you  rose,  past,  and  sat  in  good  order.  When  you  re- 
cited well,  he  always  said  "  Very  well !  "  and  you  knew  it  was 
all  right,  because  his  words  were  few  and  full  of  weight. 
When  you  were  all  thru,  the  class  rose,  past,  and  sat  again. 
You  "  prepared  for  recess,"  "  prepared  for  writing,"  "  put 
your  seats  in  order  "  at  four  o'clock  by  packing  your  books 
inside  and  folding  the  desk  down  over  them,  and  raised  your 
seat  as  you  left,  so  that  Old  Wood,  or  a  couple  of  the  Big 
Girls,  could  sprinkle  and  swe^p  with  least  inconvenience. 

Nothing  so  very  exciting  came  to  pass  under  Old  Wood 
during  the  two  winter  terms  he  remained  in  charge  of  the 
Foxfield  school.  His  balance  and  seriousness  made  his  ad- 
ministration a  level  of  excellence.  The  natural  grudge  that 
followed  his  stinging  but  just  ruler  never  lasted  very  long, 
and  his  application  of  it  was  as  rare  as  it  was  effective.  The 
amusing  spatting  of  hands  and  tapping  of  knuckles  which 
later  usurped  the  name  of  corporal  punishment  were  un- 
known to  his  serious  mind;  and  he  lived  in  a  day  when  the 
explanation  of  laziness  and  stupidity  on  physical  or  hereditary 
or  environmental  grounds  did  not  serve  to  remove  them  from 
the  realm  of  culpability.  His  dignity  and  solidity  made 
obedience,  instant  and  thoro,  seem  a  matter  of  course.  Of 
all  the  sleigh-load  of  Big  Boys  that  were  gathered  along  the 
road  and  came  up  with  Warren  Carpenter  and  the  Barretts 
from  a  mile  north  of  the  Depot — six-footers  seventeen  to 
twenty  years  old — not  one  disturbed  the  peace,  or  seriously 
considered  doing  so.  Even  Big  Brother,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
escapades  the  past  two  years,  was  quiescent,  and  willingly  so. 
Stories  of  bygone  achievement — the  locking  in  of  Doty,  the 
smoking  out  of  Kelsey — were  still  repeated,  but  they  had  a 
flavor  as  of  a  remote,  unreturning,  and  unreturnable  past. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  Old  Wood  as  too  severe,  for  it  was 
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in  a  day  before  severity  was  considered  a  crime  against  the 
young.  No  one  ever  thought  of  directing  against  him  the  oft 
preferred  charge  of  "showing  partiality";  considering,  as  he 
did,  merited  punishment  a  necessary  and  desirable  ingredient 
of  education,  he  administered  it  in  the  full  conviction  that  its 
omission  would  constitute  an  offense  against  the  culprit. 

Being  "  great  on  the  extries,"  of  course  Old  Wood  had  an 
*'  exhibition  "  on  the  last  day  of  school — or  rather,  the  last 
evening;  and  of  course  Big  Brother  had  a  glorious  part,  with 
Fremont  Putnam — Freem  with  the  big  curved  cavalry  sword 
and  blue  coat  and  cap  of  Parker,  his  dead  soldier  brother,  and 
Big  Brother  in  plaidie  and  kilt  and  cap,  with  Alanson  Rob- 
bins's  sword-bayonet.  Surely,  nothing  so  wonderful  as  this 
dialog  ever  took  place  on  the  Foxfield  stage!  What  it  was 
all  about,  the  little  Foxfieldera  could  hardly  have  told;  but 
they  will  remember  to  old  age  the  opening  line  or  two  and  the 
soul-stirring  climax. 

"  My  name  is  Norval ;   on  the   Grampian  Hills 
My  father  fed  his  flocks " 

began  Fremont,  with  impressive  dignity;  and  somewhere  to- 
ward the  end,  after  a  scene  of  mutual  upbraiding.  Big  Brother, 
who  was  named  Glenalvon,  came  ringing  out  with  the  other 
sentence  long  to  be  remembered  by  little  Foxfielders : 

"  Villain   no   more !     Draw   and   defend   thyself !  " 

and  their  swords  clashed  together  dreadfully.  For  the  next 
two  years,  at  least,  you  might  at  any  time  have  run  upon  pairs 
of  little  boys  in  Foxfield  crying  "  My  name  is  Norval,"  and 
"  Villain  no  more !  "  and  clashing  together  with  might  and 
main  their  improvised  wooden  swords. 

And  there  was  a  bit  of  Hamlet,  too,  tho  no  one  but  Old 
Wood  and  one  or  two  of  the  Big  Ones  knew  what  Hamlet 
was.  Gene  Tyler,  enveloped  in  a  great  linen  duster,  came 
stalking  before  startled  Hank  Barrett,  gloomily  calling: 

"  I  am  thy  father's  spirit 
Doomed    for   a   certain   term   to   walk  the   night." 
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Of  this,  too,  no  little  Foxfielder  could  remember  more  than 
the  first  lines;  but  Foxfield  was  nevertheless  populous  with 
ghosts  for  a  year,  and  at  the  very  next  nigger  show  there 
was  a  parody  on  the  lines,  when  to  Steve's 

"  I  am  thy   father's   spirit," 

Big  Brother  responded,  not  at  all  displaying  the  proper  fear 
of  ghosts, 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are !  " 

And  there  was  "  If  you're  waking,  call  me  early,"  with 
Frankie  Smith  to  say  it,  lying  in  bed,  her  big  sister  to  im- 
personate the  mother,  and  Nellie  Randall,  her  eyes  heavy  with 
sleep,  to  take  the  silent  part  of  little  sister.  And  Libbie  spoke 
**  For  people  will  talk  " ;  and  there  was  another  dialogue,  all 
girls,  of  which  little  Foxfield  memories  culled  out  for  preser- 
vation nothing  but  five  successive,  and  frequently  recurring  ex- 
clamations by  five  girls,  apparently  prompted  by  some  in- 
credible narrative  by  a  sixth : 

"Wonderful!" 
"  Marvelous ! " 
^ ,;.  "  I  do  declare !  " 

"Did  you  ever?" 
"What  a  head!" 

And  there  were  a  couple  of  charades,  further  innovations  of 
Old  Wood,  whose  resources  were  inexhaustible:  (i)  a  stage 
full  of  flour-sacks,  (2)  a  much  becoddled  baby,  borrowed  from 
the  Campbells,  who  always  had  plenty  of  them — The  Flower 
of  the  Family;  (i)  a  scramble  for  a  cat,  (2)  a  doctor  feeling 
a  pulse,  (3)  a  full  orchestra  of  little  Foxfielders — Music. 

And  there  were  songs: 

"  *  Give   us   a   song,'   the    soldiers   cried, 
The  outer  trenches  guarding," 

by  Big  Brother  and  Steve  and  Lu  Bradley  and  Edie  Vernon ; 
and  "  Zulu  Song  "  by  John  Freeland  and  chorus.    And  more 
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pieces,  and  other  songs  and  dialogues,  and  "  The  Mocking 
Bird  "  by  Lew  Davis,  on  the  vioHn. 

What  httle  Foxfielder  will  ever  forget  the  glamor  of  it — 
the  rehearsals  and  all  their  mystery,  the  wonders  of  putting 
up  the  stage  and  the  curtains,  and  the  enchantment  of  the  last 
rehearsal  the  night  before  the  exhibition;  the  dazzling  lights, 
the  sea  of  faces,  the  uproarious  laughter  and  applause;  the 
surprize  of  Old  Wood  by  the  presentation,  when  he  least  ex- 
pected it,  of  the  big  autograph  album  containing  the  signatures 
and  the  sentiments  of  all  Foxfield;  the  geniality  and  en- 
thusiasm that  poured  forth  on  the  night  air  as  the  crowd 
radiated  homeward  over  the  crisping  slush  of  the  spring 
snow! 

Thru  it  all  moved  Old  Wood,  dignified  and  dark.  The  next 
day  he  was  gone,  never  to  return.  He  was  soon  lost  sight  of ; 
no  Foxfielder  today  knows  what  has  become  of  Old  Wood. 
Old  as  he  seemed,  if  he  still  lives  he  is  less  than  eighty. 
Wherever  he  is,  however  old,  every  Foxfielder  will  join  me 
in  a  health  to  Old  Wood.  He  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  and 
a  good  teacher — a  real  professional  of  the  olden  time,  and 
the  last  in  Foxfield  of  a  lamented  species. 

Next  winter  came  a  younger  teacher,  smooth-shaven  and 
boyish — the  first  of  the  long  line  of  young  men  who  taught 
a  year  or  two  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  university,  or  medi- 
cine, or  law,  or  the  ministry — fine,  vigorous  young  fellows, 
full  of  ambition  and  idealism,  but  so  strangely  boyish  in  com- 
parison with  Old  Wood  that  the  contrast  has  hardly  yet  ceased 
to  be  the  subject  of  comment.  Old  Wood  and  the  winter 
Old  Wood  taught  were  long  the  standards  of  Foxfield  meas- 
urement in  pedagogy. 

Ill 

FOXFIELD  EDUCATIONAL  EXTRIES 

The  summer  term,  with  a  woman  teacher,  and  with  attend- 
ance cut  in  two  by  the  keeping  out  of  the  Big  Girls  for  berry- 
picking  and  helping  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  Big  Boys  for  har- 
vesting and  haying,  always  seemed  thin  and  pale;  but  that 
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summer  it  seemed  thinner  and  paler  than  usual.  The  shadow 
of  Old  Wood  was  still  over  the  place. 

There  were  compensations,  however,  both  that  summer  and 
other  summers.  There  were  the  ball  games  at  noon,  with 
plenty  of  space  and  not  too  many  players;  and  there  were 
"prison  gool,"  ''jail,"  and  "livery,"  and  ''old  sow,"  and 
"duck  on  the  rock,"  and  all  the  other  games  that  go  with 
the  country  schoolyard  in  summer,  even  to  an  occasional  con- 
descension in  drop-the-handkerchief  and  ring-around-the-rosy. 
You  never  went  home  to  dinner  in  the  summer;  you  were 
afraid  you  might  miss  some  of  the  fun.  What  was  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  warm  meal  compared  with  that?  And  there  were 
leafy  trees  to  climb,  and-  expeditions  to  the  woods  to  get 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  delight  of  lunch  on  green 
sod  beneath  the  big  trees  in  the  yard.  And  besides,  with  the 
Big  Boys  gone,  you  were  not  quite  so  uncomfortably  small 
yourself. 

But  that  summer  was  tame,  at  best,  like  other  summer 
terms;  and  every  one  was  glad  when  it  was  over,  and  the 
longer  vacation  began,  with  its  trips  to  the  river  to  fish  and 
swim,  its  idling  in  the  last  harvest  fields,  its  corn-cutting, 
husking,  threshing,  nut-gathering,  and  apple-picking. 

And  every  one  was  glad  again  when  the  winter  term  began, 
painful  as  it  was  at  first  without  Old  Wood.  The  winter  term 
was  always  full  of  novelty.  There  was  the  new  teacher,  the 
speculation  in  seats,  the  gradual  crescendo  in  attendance  and 
interest  as  the  weeks  past  and  one  after  another  of  the  Big 
Boys  and  Big  Girls  came  back,  and  finally,  after  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  the  full  quota  of  the  Germans.  There  were 
gaps  to  regret  among  the  Big  Boys,  and  there  were  new 
"  scholars  "  to  stimulate  curiosity.  Greatest  of  all  was  the 
surprizing  discovery  that  the  summer  had  given  you  growth 
in  skill  and  stature,  and  that  now  there  were  some  who  lookt 
up  to  you;  it  hadn't  occurred  to  you  before  that  each  succeed- 
ing year  brought  a  fresh  primer  class.  It  dawned  on  you  that 
you  were  soon  going  to  be  a  Big  Boy  yourself,  and  you  felt 
the  buoyancy  of  the  possession  of  power. 

The  winter  term  was  full  of  masculinity  of  a  vigorous  type, 
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and  made  the  summer  term  seem  a  feeble,  goody-goody  sort 
of  experience.  The  baseball  bat  was  full  size  now,  and  the 
rag  and  rubber  balls  were  replaced  by  a  "  dollar  dead  "  that 
no  one  but  Big  Boys  were  rich  enough  to  buy  or  hardy  enough 
to  catch.  There  was  no  mingling  of  girls  in  the  boys'  games 
.now.  It  wasn't  flower-picking  now  that  was  planned  for  the 
iSaturdays,  but  rabbit-tracking  the  first  time  snow  covered  the 
ground.  The  playground  soon  began  to  be  taken  up  by  fox- 
and-geese,  snow- forts,  and  big  sliding-places,  and  everybody 
•hoped  it  would  rain  and  then  freeze,  to  make  skating  on 
-Cook's  pond. 

•  Not  only  were  the  sports  masculine,  but  the  activities  in  the 
schoolroom.  There  was  a  big  gruff  voice  now,  and  authority 
iOf  a  sterner  sort  made  itself  felt.  The  sound  of  bare  feet  on 
a  dusty  floor  gave  place  to  the  thump  of  thick-soled  boots. 
Desks  went  up  and  down  with  a  crash.  There  was  more  dash 
in  the  writing  and  ''  figgering  "  on  the  board,  more  chalk  broke 
•under  the  stress  of  strong  wrists,  and  the  snapping  of  inter- 
rogative fingers  was  more  pronounced.  You  heard  more 
about  Partial  Payments  and  Discount,  and  could  tell  by  the 
talk  in  A  Arithmetic  that  another  class  had  got  to  Mensuration, 
and  would  soon  be  in  Test  Problems,  at  the  very  end.  Fine 
maps  made  their  appearance  on  the  board  and  on  broad  sheets 
of  paper — those  especially  of  Tony  Le  Clear,  beautifully  pro- 
portioned and  eloquent  with  colored  ink  and  crayon.  The 
annual  talk  about  spelling  matches  or  adding  matches  or  a 
literary,  began  to  be  heard,  and  every  one  hoped  teacher  would 
have  an  exhibition  the  last  day. 

And  then,  too,  there  were  certain  great  Big  extra  studies 
that  made  their  appearance  again.  John  Freeland  covered  the 
board  with  the  strange  signs  and  letters  that  meant  Algebra 
and  here  and  there  you  saw  the  big,  flat,  black  book  which  you 
remembered  was  Physical  Geography.  You  heard  some  talk 
.of  Rhetoric,  which  you  didn't  understand;  but  even  that  was 
nothing  to  the  winter  Parkin  taught,  when  there  were  a  few 
who  stayed  after  school  every  day,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
Foxfield,  to  study  German.  The  idea  that  "  Dutch  "  was  a 
language  of  consequence  was  slow  to  penetrate  the  minds  of 
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most  of  the  Foxfielders.  Of  course  they  could  see  that  it  was; 
convenient  to  be  able  to  converse  with  and  help  the  occa-* 
sional  emigrant  that  was  stranded  at  the  Depot,  and  there, 
was  a  vague  notion  that  if  you  knew  German  you  could  make 
somewhat  better  bargains,  or  at  least  pleasanter  ones,  in  Lake 
City;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  average  Foxfielder  didi 
not  entertain  so  great  a  contempt  to  the  "  jaw-breakin'  lingo,": 
as  old  Chance  Carpenter  called  it,  that  he  would  rather  submit- 
to  commercial  inconvenience  than  make  any  concession  what- 
soever as  to  its  importance. 

That  was  the  winter  that  some  little  boys,  hidden  behind  the 
fence,  heard  Jonie  Faulkner  holding  converse  in  his  new  lin- 
guistic acquisition  with  Old  Put's  pigs. 

"Pig,  pig,  pig!"  said  Jonie,  conciHatingly ;  "hast  du  ein 
kleines  Buch?    Nicht." 

A  titter  caused  him  to  turn,  and  certain  pairs  of  Foxfield' 
legs  were  soon  stinging  from  the  hard  snowballs  Jonie  knew 
so  well  how  to  send  home  with  that  left  arm  of  his;  but  it 
was  a  couple  of  years  before  small  boys  ceased  to  call  out  the- 
same  phrases  to  him,  at  safe  distances.  "  Hoss  twine  kliny 
spook  nicked?"  is  the  way  it  sounded  to  their  uncritical  ears; 
but  into  what  curious  forms  and  sounds  the  words  were  tor-- 
tured  by  a  year  or  two  of  oral  tradition  would  be  an  inter-- 
esting,  if  not  fit,  study  for  the  paleographer  and  phonetician. 

But  German  and  algebra  and  physical  geography  were  not 
the  most  valuable  extras  learned  by  the  young  Foxfielders  in 
the  old  district  school.  Their  most  precious  lessons  were  un-* 
thought  of  by  either  themselves  or  their  parents.  They  didn't 
know  it;  but  many  of  them  were  there  born  into  the  king- 
dom of  intellectual  life.  The  Foxfield  school-teachers  of  the 
old  type  were  filled  with  the  delight  of  knowing  and  teaching, 
and  ambitious  to  inspire  in  others  something  of  the  fulness 
of  the  life  they  lived;  and  many  a  boy  and  girl  caught  the 
flame  of  their  inspiration. 

Still  less,  if  that  is  possible,  were  they  conscious  of-  the 
non-intellectual  contributions  of  District  No.  4  to  their 
lives.  They  learned  Fair  Play,  which  in  more  pretentious 
company  goes  by  the  name  of  Honor.     The  big  and  strong 
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learned  not  to  presume  on  their  size  and  strength,  the  tattler 
was  frowned  and  ridiculed  out  of  his  error,  and  the  liar  made 
to  feel  the  abomination  that  he  was. 

And  they  learned  Democracy — tho  they  didn't  use  the  term. 
Ben  Cook,  whose  father  was  school  treasurer,  and  who  had 
the  best  sled  in  school,  soon  found  that  neither  parentage  nor 
money  insured  popularity.  The  Tylers  and  the  Whites  had 
to  stand  on  the  floor  and  submit  to  Old  Wood's  ruler  the  same 
as  children  less  favored  of  fortune;  and  the  one  or  two  city 
boys  whose  names  were  occasionally  to  be  found  on  the  Fox- 
field  school  register  learned  in  a  week  to  leave  starched  col- 
lars and  cuffs,  and  other  dandyisms,  at  home,  and  to  drop 
their  nice  notions  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  school-ground; 
and,  what  was  more,  so  fully  recog-nized  the  genuineness  of 
the  new  life  that  they  went  about  full  of  scorn  for  urban 
ways. 

They  learned  Endurance,  too,  along  with  Fair  Play  and 
Democracy;  and  here  begins  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
old  school  which  had  so  many  disadvantages.  Perhaps  Fair 
Play  and  Democracy  are  learned  in  all  public  schools,  and 
some  measure  of  Endurance,  too;  but  \n  the  last,  if  not  in 
the  other  two,  the  old  country  school  was  far  superior  to 
the  schools  of  the  city,  with  its  playgrounds  extending  indefi- 
nitely into  the  neighboring  fields,  with  its  multitude  of  trees, 
with  its  ponds  and  hills  and  river,  with  its  mingling  in  sport 
with  all  ages  of  both  sexes,  with  its  submission  to  austerity 
of  discipline. 

And  they  laid  also  a  broad  foundation  of  Common  Sense; 
and  here  begins  another  advantage  of  the  old  country  school 
which  had  so  many  disadvantages.  For  the  country  school 
of  that  period  afforded  at  least  one  long  interruption  each  year 
to  the  sway  of  femininity,  and  it  suffered  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  twin  troubles  of  the  modern  city  school — scientific  peda- 
gogy and  scientific  living.  The  influence  upon  them  of  Old 
Wood  and  his  successors,  and  more,  of  themselves  upon  each 
other  as  they  mingled  in  the  work  and  play  of  the  school-life, 
aad,  not  least,  the  influence  of  a  community  of  elder  people 
who  were  learned  in  life,  if  not  in  letters,  gave  them  the  broad 
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and  deep  subsoil  of  good  sense  which  thruout  hfe  Hes  ready 
to  keep  the  country-bred  boy's  experience  from  becoming  bar- 
ren. On  the  anvil  of  noisy  and  vehement  games,  and  in  the 
various  hardships  of  indoor  and  outdoor  activity,  were  forged 
understanding  and  character — rude  and  unpolished,  it  may 
well  be,  but  of  sterling  material  which  afterward  made  up 
into  beauty  and  reliability. 

Hardships?  Yes;  the  life  was  full  of  hardships,  and  real 
danger,  too.  At  least,  you  would  think  so,  to  compare  that 
life  with  the  life  of  children  in  the  city  today,  whose  parents 
consume  themselves  with  neurotic  anxiety  over  problems  of 
diet  and  dress  and  schoolroom  treatment  of  their  soft-skinned 
and  beflounced  darlings.  You  lost  your  recesses  sometimes, 
and  it  made  your  morning  or  afternoon  a  solid  three  hours 
without  fresh  air  or  exercise.  You  had  to  stand  on  the  floor 
in  a  hot,  unventilated  room  until  all  the  devices  at  your  com- 
mand— changing  from  one  foot  to  the  other ;  stretching ;  rest- 
ing first  one  hand  on  the  hip,  and  then  the  other;  dropping 
your  pencil  for  the  sake  of  recovering  it — were  exhausted, 
all  failing  of  their  purpose,  and  you  were  ready  to  drop. 
You  stubbed  the  nails  off  your  toes  and  cut  your  feet  in  the 
schoolyard  in  summer,  and  got  fingers  and  shins  bruised  in 
"  duck  on  the  rock,"  and  had  no  peroxide  to  put  on  them. 
When  snow  came  and  covered  the  adjacent  fields,  you  got 
your  boots  full  of  it  playing  fox-and-geese,  and  sat  and  let 
it  melt.  There  were  thaws,  and  snows,  and  thaws  again,  and 
you  snowballed,  and  made  forts,  and  jumped  on  endless  bobs, 
and  slid  down  hill  and  walked  back  until  the  trips  totaled  miles 
innumerable;  and  snow  and  perspiration  kept  you  reeking  as 
you  climbed  up,  and  the  fierce  wind  of  motion  as  you  shot 
down  again  smote  you  with  keen  chill.  After  the  January 
thaw,  when  Cook's  pond  was  frozen  over,  you  skated  for 
weeks  of  noons,  evenings,  and  recesses,  and  made  adventurous 
runs  across  benders  when  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  waving 
high  before  you — and  at  last  in  you  went,  up  to  the  waist ! 

Wet  feet?  Who  didn't  have  wet  feet,  whether  there  was 
a  pond  or  not?  Boots  were  half  filled  with  snow  before  you 
got  to  school.     If  it  wasn't  slushy  and  your  boots  leaky — 
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they  always  did  leak,  because  you  could  rarely  bring  yourself 
to  sacrifice  an  evening  or  a  Saturday  afternoon  to  go  the  mile 
to  the  shoemaker's  and  sit  by  the  little  old  box  stove  in  your 
stocking  feet  while  he  tapped  them :  you  had  only  one  pair — 
if  the  slush  and  leaks  didn't  serve,  you  floundered  thru  the 
drifts  on  the  way  to  school,  and  got  your  boots  full  that  way. 
You  could  hear  the  suction  of  the  water-soaked  feet  as  the 
boys  came  striding  to  their  seats.  Sometimes  you  asked  per- 
mission to  stand  by  the  stove  and  dry  your  feet,  but  it  was 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  not  because  of  the  least  idea  of 
prudence,  and  you  soon  wearied  of  the  trouble.  Wet  feet, 
perspiration,  draughty  noses,  itching  lungs,  were  the  regular 
thing.  There  were  always  colds  and  coughs  in  abundance,  but 
never  deaths,  and  rarely  sickness. 

And  you  were  unhygienic  in  a  hundred  other  ways.  You 
ate  cold  lunch,  and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  you  to  chew  it 
well.  You  cracked  your  tgg  on  your  forehead,  dropt  it 
on  the  floor,  rescued  it  and  rubbed  it  off  with  the  hand  you 
had  been  wiping  off  your  slate  with  all  the  forenoon;  and  it 
was  a  hard-boiled  ^gg,  too,  and  not  hard-boiled  for  twenty 
minutes.  You  traded  lunches  unsight  and  unseen.  You  mixt 
your  bacteria  in  the  most  reckless  way.  Your  mental  camera 
still  contains  a  picture  of  the  old  water  pail  in  the  entry,  with 
its  one  old  rusty  dipper.  You  hear  the  bell  ring,  and  see 
yourself  and  playmates  start  from  the  playground  in  full 
career  for  the  door,  and  it  all  comes  back  to  you  how  there 
never  failed  to  spring  into  being  a  sudden  and  unanimous 
thirst,  and  you  see  the  line  of  a  score  of  boys  and  girls  slowly 
pass  the  pail,  each  one  nervously  grasping  the  dipper  and 
gulping  down  the  icy  and  dusty  contents,  to  have  it  jerked 
out  of  his  hand  before  he  has  fairly  removed  it  from  his  lips. 

Yes,  and  you  used  to  spit  on  your  slate,  and  rub  it  off  with 
your  fingers.  A  slate-rag,  or  a  sponge,  and  a  bottle  of  water 
were  refinement,  and  made  your  neighbors  suspect  you.  The 
room  was  swept  only  twice  a  week — only  once  in  the  snowy 
season,  when  boots  were  clean — the  scuffling  feet  raised  clouds 
of  dust  at  noon  and  recess,  and  ventilation  was  for  purposes 
of  cooling  only.    You  sat  with  boys  who  got  thoro  baths  only 
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when  they  went  swimming  in  summer.  You  did  a  thousand 
things  the  bare  mention  of  which  brings  a  chill  to  the  soft 
and  scientific  generation  of  city  and  college  today;  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  in  the  fact  that  even  now  as  they  read  this  they 
are  either  shocked  into  faintness,  or  incredulous.  By  all  the 
rules  of  hygiene  that  infest  the  pages  of  textbooks  and  health 
journals  you  ought  to  have  got  sick  and  died — of  tuberculosis, 
or  typhoid,  or  blood  poisoning,  or  tetanus,  or  pneumonia,  or 
anemia — but  you  didn't.  You  just  went  on  growing  and 
enjoying  yourself,  and  the  first  you  ever  became  conscious  of 
dyspepsia  and  bacteriological  danger  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
afterward  when  you  married  into  college  society  and  began 
to  read  Hints  on  Health  and  Menus  for  the  Month. 

Your  intellectual  existence  was  as  beset  behind  and  before 
by  perils  as  your  physical  life.  You  were  made  a  party  to 
wholesale  violation  of  the  eternal  laws  of  pedagogy.  You 
w^eren't  graded,  and  you  never  found  it  out.  You  got  a  dif- 
ferent teacher  twice  a  year,  and  you  were  always  treated  the 
same  way  by  each  succeeding  administration.  You  brought 
the  same  old  arithmetic  or  grammar  or  geography  or  speller, 
the  teacher  asked  a  question  or  two  about  last  year,  and  you 
agreed  to  begin  at  a  certain  place — usually  about  the  same 
place  you  began  last  year — and  then  worked  on  thru  the  term 
until  you  were  almost  at  the  end  of  the  book — and  stopt. 
Next  year  you  did  the  same.  Of  course,  once  in  a  while  you 
moved  a  class  higher — A  Geography  or  A  Arithmetic  instead 
of  B,  Fourth  Reader  instead  of  Third — but  within  limits  you 
went  over  the  same  ground.  And  your  recitation  periods  were 
fifteen  minutes  long,  and  there  was  an  enrollment  of  seventy- 
five,  and  the  children  sat  two  and  three  in  a  seat ;  your  teacher 
had  twenty-five  classes  a  day,  and  managed  only  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  Big  Girls  for  the  little  spelling  classes. 

Yes,  everything  was  against  your  education,  and  against 
your  very  existence.  Your  books  were  old-fashioned,  your 
teacher  had  never  been  to  Normal,  didn't  attend  Institutes, 
and  subscribed  to  no  journal  of  pedagogy;  your  mother  studied 
no  book  on  the  "  Care  and  feeding  of  children,"  took  no 
health  journals,  and  had  never  heard  of  bacteria. 
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And  yet  you  lived,  and  got  an  education.  You  learned  to 
do  your  arithmetic,  and  you  learned  to  spell  and  write  a  let- 
ter, and  survived  to  reproach  the  scientifically  trained  later 
generation  for  not  learning  it.  You  v^ere  a  charmed  being. 
The  thousand  perils  thru  which  you  moved  would  have  slain 
you  a  thousand  times  if  you  or  your  mother  had  ever  sus- 
pected their  imminence.  Microbes,  misery,  and  madness  of 
method  were  all  about  you,  and  yet  came  not  nigh;  and  the 
memory  of  it  all  is  your  everlasting  prophylactic  now.  You 
thank  Heaven  for  the  ignorance  and  happiness  of  a  boyhood 
which  moved  unscathed  amid  danger,  and  you  shut  your  eyes 
and  your  ears  to  the  ten  thousand  million  pedagogical  and 
pathological  perils  of  which  you  are  blatantly  warned  at  every 
turn,  and  plunge  on,  full  of  recklessness  and  faith. 

Grant  Showerman 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


II 

AN  AMERICAN  ACADEMICIAN 

The  last  public  utterance  of  Professor  James  dealt  with  "  a 
moral  equivalent  of  war."  Very  appropriately  this  appeal  has 
been  given  the  widest  circulation  thru  its  publication  by  The 
American  Association  for  International  Conciliation.  Thus 
his  farewell  message  becomes  at  once  a  characteristic  con- 
tribution and  a  moral  document  in  the  interests  of  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  essay  reflects  the  generous  and  popular 
interests  of  the  man,  and  the  psychological  temper  that  satu- 
rated the  fiber  of  his  ever  original  thinking.  In  his  hands  the 
plea  became  at  once  a  humanitarian  project,  and  a  practical 
essay  on  the  psychology  of  discipline.  It  was  also,  as  was 
every  topic  his  gifted  mind  touched,  flashed  thru  and  thru  with 
illumination.  His  popular  writings  made  people  think,  be- 
cause they  so  unpretentiously  and  engagingly  showed  what 
a  deal  of  thinking  lay  behind  those  seemingly  casual  and  really 
final  phrases.  He  wrote  in  glimpses;  but  each  glimpse,  to  a 
mind  with  helpful  imagination,  became  a  vista;  his  vividly 
pictorial  style  registered  snapshots,  but  these,  when  skilfully 
or  even  amateurishly  developed,  suggested  outlooks.  They 
remained  with  one,  not  sentimentally,  as  idle  souvenirs,  but 
as  mementoes  of  helpful  contact  with  a  notable  personality. 

This  charm  of  popularity  that  endeared  him  to  the  reading 
public  was  but  one  aspect  of  a  quality  that  made  him  a 
favorite  teacher  of  the  young,  a  welcome  leader  among  his 
professional  brethren.  Yet  he  never  led ;  he  was  ever  a  com- 
panion,— to  the  young  or  old,  to  the  casually  or  the  pro- 
fessionally interested.  Informal,  sprightly,  sympathetic,  above 
all  natural, — the  casual  acquaintance,  and  the  close  friend 
alike,  felt  that  for  so  much  as  they  had  of  him,  they  knew 
the  real  William  James.     His  buoyancy  was  at  times  mis- 
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taken  for  lightness,  but  never  for  levity.  His  capacity  to 
float,  while  yet  carrying  a  cargo  of  weighty  general  and  spe- 
cific gravity,  was  really  due  to  the  high-grade  metal  of  his 
armament,  light  and  thin  seemingly,  but  strong.  He  insisted 
upon  navigating  in  clear  waters;  he  hated  muddiness  and 
weeds;  and  his  way  of  clarifying  his  thought  was  to  think 
thru  to  the  simplest  vital  expressions.  He  was  most  un- 
teutonic  in  his  views  of  the  meaning  of  true  thoroness;  his 
outlook  came  from  heights,  and  he  had  a  temperamental,  as 
well  as,  professional  suspicion  of  obscuring  depths.  Related 
thereto,  if  not  a  product  thereof,  was  his  dramatic  as  well 
as  logical  emphasis  of  the  real  meaning  of  things  as  their 
values  for  service.  Thus  subject  to  ready  misinterpretation, 
his  philosophy  became  a  pragmatism,  which,  as  the  sub- 
title of  his  book  indicated,  was  to  him  but  a  new  name  for  and 
a  newer  form  of  old  ways  of  thinking.  Every  one  now  speaks 
familiarly,  if  uncertainly,  of  pragmatism,  because  William 
James  launched  the  word.  Its  popularity  is  a  peculiar  tribute 
to  his  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

In  his  person  the  charm  of  style  or  manner  became  the  most 
natural  expression  of  insight.  He  started  in  unobstructedly 
at  high  levels  of  thought,  because  the  preliminaries  were  so 
cleanly  and  wisely  provided  for.  He  made  his  preparations 
quietly  in  dry-dock,  dispensed  with  superfluities,  and  was  under 
sail  as  soon  as  launched.  At  times  this  seemed  an  airy,  even 
an  imprudent  procedure,  considering  the  enterprise  upon  which 
he  was  embarked.  But  he  reformed  that  enterprise;  and  in 
this  country,  at  all  events,  no  psychologist  can  afford  to  write 
uninterestingly  in  behalf  of  a  public  that  knew  William  James. 
It  was  not  that  like  Carlyle  he  had  an  impatient  horror  of 
metaphysical  swim-bladders;  but  that  knowing  as  he  did  the 
feel  of  these  waters,  he  felt  no  need  of  them.  It  has  been  said 
of  him,  as  of  Darwin  and  of  other  moderns — and  that  in  com- 
pliment as  well  as  in  criticism  of  their  methods — that  he  ex- 
plained things  by  explaining  them  away.  This  is  in  so  far 
true  in  that,  pragmatically,  he  insisted  that  a  problem  should 
be  a  real  problem  before  he  set  to  work  upon  it;  and  much 
of  his  service  consisted  in  making  unreal  problems  real,  dead 
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ones  or  bottled  ones,  vital  and  alive.  Quite  frequently  enough 
to  be  notable,  this  consisted  in  questioning  the  unquestioned, 
or  in  standing  a  traditional  view  on  its  head,  and  demonstrat- 
ing how  equally  plausible  was  the  subverted  proposition. 
What  is  known  as  the  James-Lange  theory  of  the  emotions, 
that  informs  us  that  we  feel  sad  because  we  weep,  and  happy 
because  we  laugh,  and  not  the  more  obvious  reverse  of  cause 
and  effect,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  the  point. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprizing  that  with  his  jaunty  informality 
of  expression  and  his  departure  from  learned  tradition,  he 
should  at  once  have  been  singled  out  as  our  leading  Aca- 
demician, when  the  possibility  of  an  American  Academy  was 
hypothetically  or  playfully  entertained.  The  Jamesian  man- 
ner of  being  academic  may  in  this  country  come  to  prevail; 
it  sets  an  admirable  tho  difficult  ideal.  It  is  not  friendly  to 
thoroness  and  abstraction  for  their  own  sakes,  which  so  often 
makes  the  German  professor  a  fact-eating  or  idea-absorbing 
Gelehrter,  and  so  little  else;  it  is  closer  to  the  Gallic  ideal 
of  freshness  and  esprit^  but  avoids  conscientiously  the  ora- 
torical appeal  and  superfluous  glitter  that  in  many  an  instance 
throw  a  French  savant  out  of  a  profitable  orbit.  It  makes 
the  American  specialist,  somewhat  like  his  English  counterpart 
yet  with  a  difference,  an  all-round  man,  who  can  do  and  be 
many  things.  He  must  teach  and  preach,  talk  and  write,  lead 
and  cooperate,  invent  and  apply,  go  in  for  research  and  popu- 
larity at  once.  In  many  an  American  leader  of  thought  much 
of  this  is  accomplished  with  a  straining  effort  that  mars  the 
effect.  It  is  only  for  the  rare  man,  like  William  James,  that 
the  unusual  is  natural.  He  listened  for  information,  not  for 
support;  he  got  his  inspiration  from  himself.  He  found  and 
set  his  own  problems;  and,  as  is  ever  true  in  such  cases,  the 
public  listened  and  made  his  problems  theirs. 

When  the  personality  of  William  James  was  casually  dis- 
cust,  the  remark  most  commonly  repeated  was  the  contrast 
of  the  one  brother  as  the  psychologist  who  wrote  like  a  novel- 
ist, with  the  other  as  the  novelist  who  wrote  like  a  psycholo- 
gist. Traditions  change;  and  the  unacademic  qualities  of 
William  James  made  him  our  leading  academician.    The  next 
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most  common  comment  was  an  expression  of  surprize  that 
Professor  James  held  a  medical  degree,  and  began  his  career 
as   a  physiologist.      It   imprest   some   of   his    friends   as   an 
anomaly;  but  it  was  the  natural  response  of  his  interests  to 
the  scientific  inspirations  that  made  their  appeal  when  he  was 
a  young  man.     There  is  no  one  of  the  great  moderns  whom 
one  is  less  likely  to  compare  with  him  than  the  German 
luminary  Helmholz  ;  tho  they  had  in  common  an  insight  for 
the  hiding-places  of  real  problems ;  and  both  knew  how  to  ask 
questions,  tho  diverging  radically  in  their  ways  of  answering 
them.     It  was  said  of  Helmholz  that  he  learned  physics  for 
the  sake  of  his  physiology,  and  mathematics  for  the  sake  of 
his  physics,  and  became  a  master  in  all  three.     There  is  a 
seeming  parallel  in  that  James  was  a  physiologist,  a  psycholo- 
gist, and  a  philosopher  in  turn;  and  the  mastery  that  was  his 
found  its  cumulative  expression  as  his  interests  matured.    He 
would  never  have  been  the  psychologist  that  he  was  but  for 
his  physiology;  nor  would  the  philosophy  that  embodied  his 
maturest  thought  have  ripened  on  any  tree  not  grafted  with 
the  other  off-shoots.     The  growth  was  a  temperamental  re- 
sponse.   The  drudgery  of  experiment  was  tedious  to  him;  yet 
he  was  shrewdness  personified  in  spotting  the  exact  point  at 
which  a  bit  of  observation  or  an  ingenious  experiment  was 
likely  to  settle  an  issue.    He  was  experimentally-minded,  keen 
on  problems,  but  impatient  of  inevitable  detail.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  imply — with  much  truth — that  over-absorption  in  tech- 
nique and  little  problems  dulled  a  man's  sense  for  the  big 
ones.    Darwin  is  a  remarkable  example  of  one  whose  method 
it  was  to  see  the  larger  thru  the  smaller.     James  saw  the 
smaller  thru  the  larger,  yet  knew  without  reminder  how  the 
cross-lights  were  reflected  from  one  to  the  other.     This  gift 
of  insight  and  outlook  marked  his  special  investigations  and 
his  general  interests  alike.    It  make  him  thoro  because  he  saw 
thru  things,  and  it  made  him  popular  because  his  mind  saw 
like  other  minds,  only  more  clearly,  and  without  blur. 

My  own  experience,  I  am  sure,  was  a  typical  one.  In  ac- 
knowledging my  obligation  to  those  who  had  helped  me  in 
the  preparation  of   a  moderately   large  work  on   The  sub- 
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conscious,  I  said  in  the  preface  that  few  psychologists  could 
carry  a  considerable  purpose  to  a  fair  conclusion,  without 
revealing  their  indebtedness  to  Professor  James, — a  privilege 
I  was  then,  and  am  now,  quite  unwilling  to  forego.  There 
are  many  who  can  speak  more  familiarly  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties than  can  I.  Tho  extending  over  many  years,  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  in  the  form  of  infrequent  meetings, 
the  gaps  filled  by  occasional  and  characteristic  letters  or  post- 
cards. If  any  younger  psychologist  put  forward  an  effort 
that  caught  his  attention,  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  brief  but 
incisive  word  of  compliment  from  Professor  James.  He  en- 
tered enthusiastically  into  new  interests,  and  in  the  sixties  by 
years,  was  in  the  forties  in  spirit  and  zest. 

He  was,  as  is  well  known,  very  much  more  than  a  psy- 
chologist and  philosopher.  He  had  a  great  interest  in  public 
affairs,  not  of  management,  but  in  such  as  turned  upon  prin- 
ciples, the  direction  of  ideals,  clearness  of  vision.  His  views 
on  imperialism,  like  his  talks  to  teachers,  or  his  address  on 
the  energies  of  men,  or  his  proposals  on  substitutes  for  war, 
found  willing  hearers,  and  were  eminently  practical  in  bear- 
ing, not  necessarily  immediately  practicable  in  form.  He 
never  spoke  without  having  something  to  say;  and  it  often 
required  some  urging  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  a  message 
ready.  He  responded  characteristically  to  the  trends  of  in- 
terest of  the  day;  and  I  recall  a  most  illuminating  account 
which  he  wrote  of  the  mental  experiences  connected  with  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake.  He  was  lecturing  at  Leland  Stan- 
ford University  at  the  time;  went  to  the  wrecked  city  and 
gathered  and  recorded  his  impressions.  A  card  enlighten- 
ing me  on  other  points  was  signed  **  William  James,  Specialist 
in  Earthquakes.'* 

This  absorption  of  experience  in  the  interest  of  interpre- 
tation was  characteristic;  it  spread  by  that  ready  and  tolerant 
sympathy,  already  noted,  to  the  experience  of  others.  His 
Varieties  of  religious  experience  is  a  notable  record  of  this 
notable  power.  For  the  time,  in  depicting  the  types  of  con- 
viction and  conversion,  of  inspiration  and  outlook,  he  is  com- 
panionably  one  with  the  seer  or  the  prophet  or  the  enthusiast 
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of  normal  or  abnormal  type.  He  found  help  everywhere  and 
acknowledged  it  for  its  intrinsic  suggestiveness,  irrespective 
of  the  conventional  status  of  the  contributor.  He  rated  an 
idea  by  its  worth,  not  by  its  parentage.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  notes  and  citations  of  his  monumental  Psychology 
shed  interesting  side-lights,  aided  and  not  obscured,  by  central 
illumination  of  the  text. 

Yet  it  so  happened  that  the  topic  on  which  our  interests 
crost  most  frequently  was  one  which  we  viewed  oppositely. 
Professor  James  was  far  more  cautious  than  those  who  cited 
him,  in  his  adherence  to  certain  positions  of  ''  Psychical 
Research."  Yet  he  inclined  to  views  that  by  tolerance  of  pos- 
sibility, if  not  by  conviction  of  plausibility,  made  a  place  for 
telepathy  and  rare  powers  of  mediums  and  the  significance  of 
premonitions;  and  this  despite  his  frequent  contention  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  universe  or  any  small  corner  thereof 
for  a  personal  significance  was  an  abomination.  In  this  dubi- 
ous path  many  of  his  colleagues  could  not  follow  him,  and 
held  the  authority  of  his  name  as  unfortunate.  Some  spoke 
sharply;  but  it  was  as  easy  to  differ  as  to  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor James.  I  have  always  felt  that  if  "  Psychical  Re- 
searchers "  took  an  attitude  towards  their  conclusions  in  the 
temper  that  accompanied  Professor  James's  convictions,  there 
would  be  slight  danger  in  their  movement.  But  that  is  quite 
impossible;  and  I  shall  continue  to  deplore  that  his  reputation 
must  be  affected  by  a  conviction  that  was  inevitably,  I  had 
almost  said  legitimately,  misunderstood. 

That  Professor  James  for  much  of  his  life  was  decidedly 
out  of  health  is  famiHar;  in  this  respect  not  unlike  Darwin 
or  Spencer,  he  had  to  husband  his  resources, — for  many  a  long 
period  reduced  to  distressingly  short  rations  of  effort.  That, 
despite  this  handicap,  he  accomplished  so  much  is  a  tribute 
at  once  to  his  self-mastery  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  insti- 
tution that  found  honor  in  adjusting  its  requirements  to  the 
service  of  his  talents.  He  was  often  concerned  for  his  health, 
tho  recognizing  the  nervous  factor  in  his  disability;  yet  met 
his  obligations  so  admirably  that  his  hearers  obtained  the  im- 
pression of  spontaneous  vigor  and  alert,  unhampered  expres- 
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sion, — and  this  in  private  and  public  alike.  A  year  or  so  ago 
I  met  him  seemingly  alert,  but  in  search  for  health,  and  con- 
sulting a  physician  whose  confidence  we  shared.  A  few  weeks 
later  I  listened  to  brief  but  pointed  remarks  made  by  him 
in  a  psychological  discussion,  in  a  meeting  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  Clark  University,  where  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  peculiar  interest  that  attached  to  his  pres- 
ence. The  words  then  spoken  were  for  me,  as  for  others, 
the  last  to  come  directly  from  that  inspiring  source. 

Tho  retired  from  active  service,  his  influence  was  actively 
reflected  in  his  personality.  His  loss  is  more  than  a  depriva- 
tion to  his  profession;  it  is  a  common  loss  to  a  far  wider 
public  than  seems  possible  for  a  retiring  academic  professor 
to  have  gathered  about  him.  He  believed  in  the  true  democ- 
racy of  the  wider  following,  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  the 
best  leadership  available.  He  was  bold  enough  to  speak  of 
the  mission  of  the  popular  magazine  as  comparable  to  that 
of  the  more  exacting  provisions  in  the  higher  education.  By 
such  combination  of  rare  qualities  he  demonstrated  the  com- 
patibility of  worthy  popularity  with  worthy  academic  distinc- 
tion. In  so  far  as  such  demonstration  may  be  a  typically 
American  achievement,  William  James  was  an  American  of 
the  highest  type. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
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ASPECTS  OF  GERMAN  TEACHING  IN  AMERICA 

Our  boys  and  girls  come  up  from  the  secondary  schools 
with  little  or  no  power  of  handling  a  moderately  difficult  or 
even  easy  German  narrative  in  an  independent  manner.  They 
have  been  used  to  dissecting  and  then  piecing  together  again 
little  chunks  of  text,  to  putting  good  German  into  indifferent  or 
bad  English,  letting  the  dictionary  and  not  their  heads  do  the 
thinking  for  them.  After  three  or,  in  fact,  four  years  of  Ger- 
man work  they  can  not  read  a  short  German  story  at  a  sitting 
with  pleasure  and  appreciation,  and  be  able  to  give  an  in- 
telligent account  of  it.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  college  graduates.  A  university  professor  re- 
cently con f est  to  the  writer  that  he  had  never  learned  to 
read  German  in  his  four  years'  study  of  it  at  college,  but  had 
acquired  what  facility  he  possest  thru  reading  a  book  or  two 
on  his  own  account  out  of  class.  Yet  all  our  maturer  work  at 
college  in  every  subject,  particularly  in  German,  is  supposedly 
based  on  the  requirement  (usually  unfulfilled)  that  the  student 
can  read  a  book  or  an  article  in  German  with  rapidity  and  un- 
derstanding. Out  in  the  world,  too,  unless  one  is  a  translator 
of  books,  it  is  this  power  to  read  large  amounts  readily  and 
understandingly  that  will  impel  a  man  to  keep  up  his  interest  in 
German  or  will  be  of  value  in  his  chosen  profession.  For 
most  students  of  German,  that  is,  those  who  have  not  become 
teachers,  the  vast  wealth  of  German  literature,  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  ideas  on  science,  philosophy,  or  religion  written  in 
the  German  tongue,  are  hidden  behind  a  formidable  barrier  of 
soul-killing  translation  grind,  of  the  physical  and  mental 
weariness  of  struggling  onward  without  getting  anywhere. 

If  few  ever  attain  facility  in  reading  German,  how  much 
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worse  is  the  case  with  the  abihty  to  write  German.  There  are 
no  words  in  the  EngHsh  language  sufficiently  laden  with  op- 
probrious connotation  to  express  the  feelings  of  most  students 
who  have  floundered  in  the  dreary  quag  of  so-called  German 
composition,  understanding  by  this  term  the  lifting  of  English 
into  German.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  feelings  or  mental 
reservations  of  the  teachers  who  have  helped  the  aforesaid 
flounderers  to  flounder. 

How  can  we  expect  a  human  being  to  do  aught  else  than 
turn  away  from  the  shudderingly  hateful  approach  to  what 
he  has  been  told  is  beautiful  and  desirable,  and  which  not  only 
seems  unattainable,  but,  from  the  little  sight  he  has  had  of  it, 
the  very  opposite  of  all  that  is  fair  and  good  ?  How  can  any 
warm-blooded  man  or  woman  make  a  pastime,  a  beloved  pur- 
suit of  a  subject  that  still  rattles  in  his  ears  like  the  dry  bones 
of  a  grewsome  skeleton  or  arises  before  his  imagination  like  the 
horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ? 

A  general  and  radical  change  is  necessary  in  our  teaching 
methods,  a  shifting  of  the  emphasis  to  the  power  to  read  Ger- 
man readily  without  help  of  any  kind,  and  to  express  in  English 
clearly  and  concisely  the  subject-matter  of  what  is  read;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  power  to  write  simple  concrete  ideas  in  a  Ger- 
man that  is  at  least  free  from  grammatical  errors.  How  can 
we  bring  about  the  desired  change?  What  are  the  dominant 
influences  in  America  in  the  teaching  of  German  that  might  be 
of  service  to  us  in  the  good  cause?  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  and  the  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  have  no  serious  rivals  in  the  field,  and  without 
the  emphatic  assistance  of  the  second  of  these  powers,  the  best 
efforts  for  reform,  and  sorely  needed  reform,  will  be  but  frag- 
mentary and  circumscribed. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Associ- 
ation of  America  published  a  few  years  ago  a  careful  and  con- 
servative report  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  While 
not  satisfactorily  explaining  how  to  accomplish  the  end,  they 
favor,  as  the  ultimate  aim  in 'the  study  of  German  texts,  the 
ability  to  read  without  the  mediation  of  English.  On  page  66 
of  the  report  the  statement  runs :  **  At  the  same  time  it  should 
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not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  object  of  study  is  not  to 
learn  to  translate,  but  to  learn  to  read  without  translating;" 
and  on  page  74,  **  In  the  secondary  school  the  aim  should  be  to 
learn  to  read  easily,  rapidly,  and  yet  with  intelligent,  general 
appreciation,  somewhat  as  an  ordinary  educated  American 
reads  Shakespere."  These  sound  conclusions,  which  should 
have  been  heavily  italicized  in  the  report,  are  either  unknown 
to  teachers  generally  or,  if  known,  are  ignored  by  them.  But 
the  report  itself  is  the  principal  offender,  for  among  its  recom- 
mendations occurs  a  sentence  which  could  not  but  have  a 
tendency  to  work  almost  irreparable  harm.  Under  the  heading, 
*'  Aim  of  instruction  in  reading,'*  we  are  told  that  *'  at  the 
end  of  the  elementary  course  in  German  the  pupil  should  be 
able  .to  read  at  sight  and  to  translate  [the  italics  are  mine]  if 
called  upon,  by  way  of  proving  ability  to  read,  a  passage  of 
easy  dialog  or  narrative  prose,  help  being  given  upon  un- 
usual words  and  constructions."  This  is  not  explititly  stated 
as  the  test  in  intermediate  and  advanced  German,  but  is  im- 
plied; and  that  we  are  justified  in  reading  it  into  the  text  is 
proved  by  the  specimen  examination  papers  for  admission  to 
college  toward  the  end  of  the  report,  where,  in  elementary,  in- 
termediate, and  advanced  German,  translation  into  English  is 
the  actual  test  set,  except  that  in  the  case  of  one  passage  from 
Schiller  a  paraphrase  in  ordinary  German  prose  is  asked  for 
instead. 

Now  translation  into  English  is  not  a  way  of  proving  ability 
to  read  German.  Different  paths  ^  must  be  traversed  to  ar- 
rive at  the  different  goals.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  a 
pupil  who  can  translate  well  can  read  easily  and  intelligently. 
Such  a  student,  unless  trained  to  read  large  amounts,  is  con- 
fused by  the  mass  of  material;  he  wishes,  and,  in  fact,  from 
habit,  feels  obliged  to  stop  at  every  word,  at  every  sentence, 
and  translate  it  before  he  can  go  on.  This  acts  as  a  block  to 
the  easy  running  of  his  mental  machinery,  a  huge  obstacle  to 
keeping  on  the  straight-away  main  line  of  the  story,  and  his 
attention  is  either  switched  off  to  most  unimportant  details  or 

*  For  a  suggestion  as  to  one  way  of  teaching  reading,  see  the  School 
review  for  October,  1909. 
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is  derailed  completely,  plunging  into  an  abyss  of  chaos  and 
ruin. 

As  for  German  composition,  the  test  suggested  in  the  above- 
named  report  is  the  ability  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  English, 
sentences  or  connected  passages,  into  German.  This  is  to  be 
supplemented,  however,  in  the  case  of  advanced  German,  by 
a  short  independent  theme  upon  some  assigned  topic. 

No  matter  how  excellent  the  general  recommendations  of 
this  report  are,  no  matter  how  sound  the  reasoning  is  in 
other  respects,  the  influence  of  it  can  not  be  other  than  re- 
actionary, the  placing  of  the  emphasis  again  upon  the  old 
translation  method,  where  transverbalization,  the  mechanical 
transference  of  German  words  into  English  and  English  words 
into  German  holds  the  mind  in  its  lockjaw  grip. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  followed  to 
the  letter  the  "  Proposals  "  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  par- 
ticularly those  emphasized  above  as  subversive,  and  we  have 
again  the  same  old  examination  papers  that  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers  might  have  set  in  bygone  days.  I  have 
at  hand  the  papers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
for  the  years  1901-1910.  On  inspection  I  find  that  the  trans- 
lation of  short  German  passages  is  the  only  test  of  the  candi- 
date's power  to  read,  and  that  there  is  no  test  of  his  power  to 
write  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  papers  except 
sentences  or  brief  connected  passages  of  English  for  transla- 
tion into  German.  In  addition  to  such  extracts  for  transla- 
tion, the  advanced  German  papers  for  the  years  1901-1905 
call  for  an  original  German  theme  of  some  seventy-five  to  two 
hundred  words  on  some  literary  subject.  In  the  more  recent 
examinations,  however,  those  from  1906-19 10,  where  a  com- 
posite intermediate  and  advanced  paper  is  substituted  for  the 
original  advanced,  a  step  backward  has  been  taken :  the  Ger- 
man theme  is  omitted. 

Another  of  the  retrograde  tendencies  apparent  since  1906 
(altho  fortunately  absent  from  the  19 10  test)  is  that  of  setting 
German  poems,  and  lyrics  at  that,  for  translation  into  Eng- 
lish, a  sin  against  the  spirit  of  all  poetic  art.  Even 
the  best  translation  of  poetry  "  verzmscht  den  zarten  Farben- 
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duft  von  den  Flugeln  des  exotischen  SchmeUerlings  und 
macht  das  Hatternde  Seelchen  erstarren." 

When  these  are  the  standard  tests  in  America  of  a  pupil's 
proficiency  in  German,  can  the  influence  upon  the  teachers  of 
the  country  be  other  than  reactionary  ?  Are  such  tests  not  in- 
ducements to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  to  slip  back 
into  habits  recognized  even  by  many  of  those  who  indulge 
them  as  pedagogically  sinful? 

Instead  of  setting  excerpted  passages,  which  can  not  help  in 
many  cases  being  dissected  from  the  context  like  an  organ 
from  its  vital  relation  with  other  organs,  the  blood-red  artery 
of  the  narrative  being  artificially  severed  in  the  process,  a  com- 
plete story  of  some  ten  to  thirty  pages  ^  should  be  given.  The 
examinee  could  be  required  to  read  it  thru  and  to  write  an  in- 
telligent account  of  it  in  English.  The  student  takes  the 
meaning  in  as  he  reads  and  gives  it  out,  not  in  a  mechanical 
and  slavish  translation,  but  in  his  own  original  and  individual 
way.  It  is  the  natural  process  of  the  mind  in  reading  English 
books  or  in  receiving  and  reproducing  all  its  experiences.  In 
such  a  test  we  can  get  at  the  brain  behind  the  pen,  and  more 
easily  decide  as  to  the  comparative  intellectual  power  of  the 
candidates.  No  meanings  of  words,  usual  or  unusual,  ought 
to  be  given ;  the  pupil  must  be  made  to  prove  that  he  can  think, 
reason,  and  use  his  imagination  as  well  as  his  memory.  What 
a  simple,  yet  excellent,  test  of  acquired  power  to  reason  out 
the  meaning  of  a  word  from  its  context  it  would  have  been  if 
the  English  equivalent  of  Verschlag  had  not  been  revealed  in 
the  first  passage  of  the  elementary  German  paper  of  1908. 
The  context  is  all  that  is  needed  by  a  pupil  of  average  capacity 
who  has  been  trained  to  think.  I  will  give  the  context  which 
discloses  the  meaning  of  Verschlag  to  the  reader,  underlining 

a  few  of  the  more  significant  words.     " und  zugleich  fiel 

sein  Blick  auf  einen  hokernen  Verschlag  ";  **(er)riss  die  Hoh- 
tur  des  Verschlags  auf  und  stiess  ihn  in  den  dunklen  engen 
Raum  hinein " ;  "  Er  schlug  die  Tur  zu  und  schob  den 
schweren  Blockriegel  vor."     It  is  often,  however,  the  remote 

*  The  material  can  vary  in  length  and  difficulty  in  proportion  to  the 
candidate's  previous  training. 
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context  which  is  the  deciding  element,  and  this  makes  more 
abundant  material  desirable.  The  writer  recalls  a  case  last 
year  where  a  student  in  a  second-year  reading  class,  informed 
him  that  the  meaning  of  an  important  word  on  the  third  page 
of  the  thirty  pages  set  for  a  three-hour  examination,  did  not 
dawn  on  him  until  he  reached  the  second  last  page  of  the  story. 
Then  its  flash  lighted  up  the  whole  obscurity.  Certainly  a  men- 
tal victory;  not  a  supine  bowing  the  neck  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  tyrant  dictionary,^  but  a  stalwart,  self-reliant,  in- 
tellectual act. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  question  of  testing  a  candidate's 
ability  to  read  German  aloud  accurately  and  with  some  indica- 
tion that  he  grasps  the  meaning,  that  is,  intelligently.  This 
and  the  power  to  express  orally  simple  concrete  ideas  in  Ger- 
man should  be  tested  at  the  college  which  the  pupil  desires 
to  enter,  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  more  advanced 
work.  These  examinations,  being  oral,  can  not  be  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board. 

Grammatical  questions  on  the  texts  set  for  reading  as  well 
as  tests  in  the  application  of  grammatical  principles,  as,  for 
instance,  the  supplying  of  articles  which  are  purposely  omitted 
from  a  German  passage  or  changing  the  person  or  tense  of 
verbs,  the  number  of  nouns,  and  other  such  exercises,  are  all 
in  order  on  an  elementary  paper.  A  good  grammatical 
foundation  is  essential  for  a  thoro  understanding  and  control 
of  any  language. 

The  power  to  write  German,  instead  of  being  thought  of 
slight  or  no  importance,  should  be  made  the  only  test  in  Ger- 
man composition  on  all  the  examinations  from  the  elementary 
to  the  combined  intermediate  and  advanced.  There  is  no 
profit  in  setting  a  boy  or  girl  the  task  of  piecing  together  the 
German  equivalents  of  a  lot  of  English  words  written  by  some 

'The  dictionary  or  special  vocabulary  has,  of  course,  its  place  in 
language  work.  But  it  should  not  be  consulted  until  every  independent 
device  for  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  word  or  phrase  has 
been  exhausted.  After  the  student  has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
proficiency  and  ease  in  reading,  he  can  use  his  dictionary  for  reference, 
somewhat  as  he  does  his  English  dictionary. 
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one  else  in  a  style  totally  unlike  his  own,  and  an  import  at 
world-wide  variance  with  his  own  way  of  looking  at  things. 
His  individuality  must  not  be  left  out  of  account. 

In  the  advanced  German  paper  of  1901  the  theme  required 
expects  too  much  of  a  high  school  pupil.  *'  Give  in  100-200 
words  an  account  of  the  dates,  composition,  historical,  and 
literary  sources,  literary  purpose  and  metrical  form  of  one  of 
the  following  plays:  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans^  Nathan  der  Weise,  Wallenstein,  Faust,  Torquato 
Tasso."  Such  a  requirement  is  beyond  the  critical  feeling,  ex- 
perience, and  power  of  a  pupil  of  the  high  school  age.  He 
could  not  fulfil  it  properly  if  it  were  asked  of  English  works. 
To  prepare  for  it,  a  lot  of  time  must  be  wasted  by  the  teacher 
in  administering  the  anesthetics  (often  erroneously  called 
esthetics)  of  literary  criticism  to  an  already  indifferent  class, 
time  which  could  profitably  be  spent  in  reading  and  writing 
German. 

The  subject  set  in  1902  is  a  more  suitable  one :  *'  Write  in 
German  an  essay  of  75-100  words  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
some  one  German  author."  Here  something  simpler  and  more 
concrete  is  called  for.  1903's  topic  is  not  a  bad  one:  "  100 
words  on  Germany  or  the  Germans."  The  1904  paper  is  lib- 
eral as  regards  range  of  subjects:  "about  100  words  on  any 
author  or  work  you  have  read  in  German."  The  1905  require- 
ment of  "  75-100  words  about  the  German  people  or  any  one 
of  the  poets,  Goethe,  Schiller,  or  Heine,"  is  also  satisfactory. 
As  I  have  already  indicated  above,  with  1906  retrogression  is 
the  order  of  the  day;  the  original  German  theme  is  wiped  off 
the  pedagogical  map. 

A  simple  topic  for  a  German  theme  like,  "  Write  from  200- 
300  words  on  some  German  book  you  have  read,  telling  why 
you  liked  or  disliked  it,"  a  question  calling  for  a  letter  to  a 
relative  or  friend,  or  a  description  of  personal  experiences; 
in  fact,  any  subject  which  touches  the  student's  personality, 
which  has  vital  relation  to  him  as  an  individual,  will  call  forth 
a  more  natural  and  easy-flowing  composition. 

If  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  insisted  on  such 
real  tests  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  read  and  write  German, 
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the  preparatory  school  teacher  would  feel  it  necessary  to  alter 
his  method  to  meet  the  requirements.  In  case  he  were  not  pre- 
paring pupils  for  these  particular  examinations  or  for  any  ex- 
aminations, he  would  yet  be  reached  by  this  central  current  of 
standardized  results  thru  a  hundred  different  channels.  The 
college  teacher,  too,  could  not  help  being  affected  by  the 
change.  And  they  all  would  feel  a  new  lease  of  life  when 
they  opened  the  windows  and  let  the  pure  air  of  reasonable- 
ness rush  thru  and  sweep  out  all  the  musty  accumulated  dusts 
of  ages. 

But  the  principal  benefit  would  be  to  the  intellectual  health 
of  our  innocent  victims,  who,  with  no  appeal,  are  so  much  at 
the  mercy  of  arbitrary  methods.  Their  minds  would  be  fresh- 
ened, their  interest  stimulated,  and  their  joy  in  the  work, 
which  can  only  come  from  a  recognition  of  increasing  power, 
would  repay  a  thousandfold  the  extra  effort  that  such  a  change 
would  entail  upon  the  teacher. 

M.  M.  Skinner 

Stanford  University 


IV 
SEX  AND  EDUCATION 

In  these  ultra-modern  days  when  the  watchword  tost 
down  from  the  educational  battlements  to  us  dwellers  in  the 
plain  proclaims  instinct  to  be  the  guide  of  life,  it  may  seem 
inexplicable  that  the  educational  world  should  await  the  com- 
pulsion of  circumstances  before  turning  its  attention  to  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  human  instincts  as  both  an  object  of 
education  and  a  means  thereto.  But  this  is  the  way  of  the 
educational  world.  Like  most  of  the  parents  whose  function 
it  assumes  to  share,  it  seldom  teaches  its  lessons  until  some 
transgression  causes  irritation  enough  to  enforce  the  need 
of  a  lesson. 

Such  a  need,  and  one  of  long  standing,  is  now  being 
enforced  as  regards  those  conditions  of  society  at  the  base 
of  which  lies  the  relationship  between  the  sexes.  Physicians 
are  concerned  with  the  destructive  physical  consequences  of  a 
too  prevalent  disregard  of  the  hygiene  of  sex;  sociologists 
are  perturbed  at  a  similar  disregard  for  the  ethics  of  sex, 
at  the  disruption  of  family  life  and  the  consequent  under- 
mining of  society;  schoolmasters  are  appalled  at  the  dark 
future  opening  before  many  children,  often  those  of  most 
promising  personal  qualities,  whose  parents  live  apart,  and 
who  are  thus  either  adrift  without  home  moorings  or  bewil- 
dered between  divergent  or  conflicting  ties;  public  adminis- 
trators are  aghast  at  the  growing  burden  of  support  for  in- 
stitutions whose  inmates  are  derived  largely  from  the  wreck- 
age due  to  broken  vows  and  sundered  bonds ;  and  the  militant 
patriot  sounds  a  loud  alarm  in  the  face  of  impending  race 
suicide.  There  is  evidence  that  the  public  is  slowly  awaking 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  is  casting  about  for  a 
remedy. 

As  with  the  child  and  the  primitive  man,  the  first  resort  of 
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an  aroused  public  is  to  punitive  measures,  its  first  appeal  to 
fear  of  consequences.  It  is  declared  that  the  idealists  and 
purists  have  had  their  way  long  enough.  Henceforth  chil- 
dren are  to  be  warned  in  good  season  of  the  destruction  to 
which  the  broad  way  leads,  and  then  they  will  surely  keep 
to  the  narrow  way.  Literature  purporting  to  tell  the  plainest 
truth  is  being  industriously  supplied  and  energetically  cir- 
culated. Nor  need  it  be  doubted  that  this  negative  incentive, 
the  fear  of  consequences,  real  or  predicted,  has  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  repression  of  many  ills  to  which  society 
is  prone.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  temperance  crusade,  pos- 
sibly the  lurid  pictures  of  bloated  faces,  bleared  eyes,  diseased 
stomachs,  ragged  clothing,  and  starving  children  may  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  process  of  arousing  public 
sentiment.  And  in  the  campaign  for  a  better  observance  of 
the  ethics  and  hygiene  of  sex  the  reaction  from  excessive 
reticence  to  extreme  plainness  of  speech  may  be  a  necessary 
feature  of  the  skirmish  line.  At  any  rate,  the  day  of  plain 
speech  has  dawned.  Already  it  requires  less  courage  to  speak 
plainly  than  to  deprecate  plain  speech.  No  thoughtful  man 
or  woman  longer  hesitates  to  attend  a  public  meeting  at  which 
questions  of  sex  are  to  be  frankly  discust,  provided  only  that 
the  auspices  are  such  as  to  assure  common  sense  as  well  as 
plain  language. 

Full  credit  is  due  to  those  physicians  and  editors  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  lifting  the  ban  of  silence  so  long  maintained, 
and  thus  have  made  it  possible  frankly  to  consider  the  edu- 
cational as  well  as  the  hygienic  aspects  of  the  sex  relationship. 
Nor  does  it  at  all  discredit  the  very  important  work  of  the 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  social  and  moral  prophylaxis 
to  inquire  whether  they  should  not  be  reinforced  by  other 
agencies.  Since  they  have  done,  and  are  doing  their  work  so 
well,  and  since  the  long  silence  has  been  amply  broken,  it 
is  now  in  order  to  take  our  educational  bearings.  And,  while 
fully  recognizing  the  necessity  for  and  the  advantages  of  plain 
speech,  it  is  legitimate  to  question  its  adequacy  as  a  remedy 
for  the  unhappy  conditions  and  to  inquire  what  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  are  open  to  us. 
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It  is  easy  to  overvalue  the  efficacy  of  plain  speech  and 
bald  truth.  The  merit  of  truth  is  not  in  its  nakedness.  In- 
deed the  naked  truth  has  often  been  made  to  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  an  unvarnished  lie,  while  truth  clothed  in  parable 
has  penetrated  many  a  recess  impervious  to  a  more  insistent 
approach.  For  the  naked  truth  is  never  the  whole  truth,  and 
fragments,  however  exact  and  elaborate,  do  not  take  the  place 
of  kernels.  It  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  education  to 
plant  elementary  truths  in  such  way  that  the  larger  truth 
shall  grow  upon  them  rather  than  displace  them. 

To  depict  in  startling  colors  the  awful  consequences  of 
vice  and  to  dwell  upon  its  equally  appalling  prevalence,  have 
never  been  found  effective  in  advancing  standards  of  virtue. 
Indeed,  these  are  the  very  measures  oftenest  employed  by 
the  two  most  active  promoters  of  vice, — the  quack  who  deals 
in  startling  consequences  and  the  evil  companion  who  is  al- 
ways ready  with  the  assurance,  "  They  all  do  it.**  Warnings 
of  danger  will  carry  their  own  antidote  if,  while  pointing  to 
dire  consequences  of  vice,  they  convey  the  impression  that 
all  men  indulge  in  it.  For  fear  of  consequences  is  not  the 
ultimate  appeal  to  a  robust  nature.  No  degree  of  danger  will 
deter  a  youth  from  venturing  into  experiences  which  he  be- 
lieves he  is  to  share  with  those  who  constitute  the  real  world ; 
and  vice  always  claims  to  be  the  real  side  of  human  life. 
Indeed,  vice  is  infinitely  more  pretentious  than  virtue  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  corruption  far  eclipses  the  hypocrisy  of  piety. 
Even  in  a  well-organized  campaign  against  evil, — political, 
commercial,  social, — innocence  is  not  accounted  an  asset,  and 
the  counsel  of  a  recruit  without  a  shady  past  is  discounted 
by  'those  who  claim  to  know  real  life.  Society  is  so  per- 
meated with  this  tone  of  patronage  toward  the  poor  fellow 
who  has  not  sown  and  reaped  wild  oats  that  no  threatened 
consequences  can  avail  much  with  a  youth  who  would  rather 
be  penalized  than  patronized.  The  half -contemptuous  atti- 
tude toward  innocence  maintained  so  conspicuously  by  the 
more  outspoken  portion  of  the  public  is  more  impressive  to 
the  average  youth  than  all  the  scareheads  that  benevolence 
may  display  in  his  path.    For  every  man  desires  to  be  a  sharer 
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with  other  men.  Unless  he  can  be  assured  that  reality  reaches 
as  far  upward  as  it  does  downward,  that  the  upper  world  is  as 
rich  to  the  explorer  as  the  nether,  and  affords  at  least  equal 
manly  companionship,  he  will  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  under- 
world and  take  his  chances  with  his  fellows,  in  spite  of  all 
warnings.  This  assurance  that  the  higher  planes  of  life  are 
really  inhabited,  the  superficial  aspect  of  society  belies,  but  it 
nevertheless  accords  with  the  deeper  experience  of  humanity, 
and  to  realize  this  is  a  greater  incentive  to  virtue  than  to  know 
all  the  hideousness  of  the  subterranean  regions. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  vice  will 
avail  little  unless  supported  by  some  conception  of  those  laws 
of  human  nature  which  operate  in  a  realm  above  the  physical. 
Reverence  for  the  higher  nature  in  one's  self  and  in  others; 
recognition  of  the  sensual  nature  as  something  not  to  be  in- 
dulged on  the  one  hand  or  suppressed  on  the  other,  but  to 
be  subdued  to  the  service  of  the  spirit;  readiness  to  sacrifice 
the  immediate  and  transitory  satisfactions  to  the  more  remote 
and  more  abiding;  realization  of  one's  self  as  a  sharer  in  the 
responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  great  human  family; 
joy  in  the  companionship  of  the  high-minded;  in  short,  the 
ideal  of  chivalry,  the  sense  of  personal  honor,  the  claims  of 
duty  and  of  loving  service, — these  may  avail  where  fear  fails. 
For  the  gravest  consequences  of  vice  have  least  terrors  for 
the  individual  devoid  of  these  ideals,  who  therefore  dreads 
^  only  those  consequences  that  fall  upon  his  own  person.  But 
these  ideals  are  not  so  rare  as  the  self-styled  practical  people 
are  prone  to  believe.  They  are  harbored  in  greater  or  less 
degree  by  many  who  are  not  ostensibly  governed  by  them.  A 
frank  appeal  to  them,  man  to  man,  without  cant  or  conde- 
scension, brings  a  response  and  a  quickened  attention  even 
from  the  pitiful  ranks  of  reformatory  inmates.  And  in  the 
attempt  to  render  guidance  in  time  of  stress,  it  is  this  frank 
and  sympathetic  attitude  of  man  to  man  and  woman  to  woman, 
of  big  brother  to  lad,  big  sister  to  lass,  that  is  needed  more 
than  any  array  of  startling  facts. 

The  problem  is  much  larger  than  the  mere  warning  against 
error  or  vice  or  the  mere  imparting  of  knowledge  or  counsel. 
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Any  movement  which  aims  to  influence  the  life  of  individuals 
or  of  masses  of  individuals  must  employ  constructive  meas- 
ures, must  impel  more  than  restrain,  inspire  more  than  re- 
press. That  is,  its  campaign  must  be  carried  on  in  the  edu- 
cational realm  and  by  means  of  spiritual  forces. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  promoted  by  emotional 
evangelism,  but  that  it  must  influence  action  by  reaching  the 
spirit  which  determines  the  action.  The  term  spirit  is  not 
here  used  in  any  technical  sense,  ecclesiastical  or  philosophical, 
but  colloquially  as  relating  to  that  element  of  life  which  makes 
it  human,  which  lights  and  animates  it,  by  which  one  life 
influences  another  and  becomes  in  turn  responsive  to  the 
other,  whose  reactions  constitute  human  experience;  in  short, 
to  that  life  substance  upon  which  human  welfare  is  registered. 
It  is  in  this  realm  that  real  resultants  are  to  be  looked  for. 
It  is  here  also  that  real  causes  are  to  be  sought,  here  that  real 
remedies  must  be  applied;  and  fortunately  it  is  here  that  the 
real  relationship  of  the  sexes  obtains. 

In  the  physical  nature  symptoms  may  display  themselves, 
may  even  become  aggravated  to  an  appalling  degree,  but  the 
real  havoc  is  wrought  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  life.  Irritating 
causes  may  be  traced  to  physical  conditions,  but  these,  like 
disease  germs  dependent  upon  a  favorable  culture  medium, 
become  operative  only  in  a  favoring  spiritual  condition  which 
constitutes  the  real  disease  and  to  the  correction  of  which 
real  remedies  must  go.  The  best  preventive  of  vice  is  virtue, 
and  virtue  is  more  than  a  mere  refraining  from  evil.  It  is 
an  aspiration  toward  perfection. 

The  prevention  of  a  perverted  sex  instinct,  then,  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  normal,  wholesome,  and  elevating  relation  between 
the  sexes,  and  such  a  relation  is  fundamentally  a  spiritual  one. 
The  physical  nature  is  involved  in  it,  but  is  by  no  means  the 
most  significant  feature  of  it.  This  relationship  permeates  the 
activities  of  society  and  is  realized  in  all  literature  and  art. 
One  need  consider  but  a  moment  to  recognize  how  well-nigh 
universally  in  human  affairs  the  interplay  of  masculine  na- 
ture and  feminine  nature  is  relied  upon  to  generate  dynamic 
force,    intellectual,    sentimental,   spiritual;   how   the   reaction 
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between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  in  views,  tastes,  in- 
terests, aspirations,  lends  charm  and  zest  to  life  and  accel- 
erates all  worthy  human  activities. 

A  wider  recognition  of  this  deep  and  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance of  sex  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  the  promotion  of 
a  wholesome  sex  relationship,  and  that  relationship  is  to  be 
considered  not  only  at  those  points  of  contact  where  it  is 
most  intense,  but  in  all  its  bearings  upon  life  and  action.  The 
sex  relationship  is  something  more  than  the  relationship  of 
the  pair,  and  its  problem  is  something  larger  than  that  of 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  mating.  The  union  of  the  pair,  like 
the  lightning  stroke,  marks  only  a  climax  in  the  action  of  an 
elemental  force.  It  does  not  comprise  that  force,  but  it  points 
attention  to  an  all-prevailing  dynamic  resource  which  consti- 
tutes not  a  menace  but  a  promise  to  man,  if  he  will  but  learn 
its  laws.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  first  impulse  of 
one  awakened  to  danger  is  to  seek  a  defense  against  the 
mysterious  force;  and  the  lightning-rod  man  steps  in  ahead 
of  the  electrical  engineer.  But  in  both  cases  real  security  is 
ultimately  to  be  found  less  by  efforts  to  avert  a  catastrophe 
than  by  a  study  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  the  catastrophe 
may  spring,  and  the  laws  by  which  those  conditions  may  be 
turned  from  a  menace  into  a  resource. 

Social  vice  is  but  a  symptom  of  a  disordered  relationship. 
Merely  to  check  vice,  if  that  were  completely  possible,  would 
not  restore  order.  To  establish  the  sound  and  sane  rela- 
tionship in  all  its  bearings  is  an  educational  problem.  Teach- 
ers and  parents  need  to  be  in  possession  of  the  pathological 
facts  that  are  now  so  accessible ;  but  they  need  also  and  espe- 
cially to  realize  the  profound  social  and  spiritual  significance 
of  sex,  and  so  to  exercise  the  youth  committed  to  them  in  those 
activities  where  the  masculine  and  feminine  elements  of  the 
higher  nature  are  brought  into  play  that  the  physical  nature 
shall  not  bear,  or  seem  to  bear,  the  whole  stress,  and  that  sex 
shall  not  seem  to  pertain  chiefly  to  the  animal  life. 

From  the  educational  point  of  view  the  physical  function 
of  any  instinct,  appetite,  or  desire  is  not  its  ultimate  human 
significance.    These  all  have  a  biological  and  a  spiritual  sig- 
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nificance  as  well,  and  the  latter  transcends.  From  the  bio- 
logical point  of  view,  hunger  and  thirst  are  to  preserve  life. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  the  sex  instinct  is  to  perpetu- 
ate the  race.  Either,  if  perverted  to  sensual  indulgence,  de- 
grades the  human  being  below  the  brute.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  either,  if  employed  merely  for  these  biological  ends, 
leaves  man  very  much  at  the  level  of  the  brute.  From  the 
evolutionary  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grand 
design,  which  is  the  same  thing,  hunger  and  thirst  and  the 
desire  for  shelter  have  been  great  dynamic  forces  in  human 
progress,  by  which  man  has  been  lifted  into  civilized  life, 
individual  and  social,  by  which  have  been  generated  in  him 
courage  and  energy,  enterprise  and  intelligence.  "  By  the 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread  "  is  not  a  curse,  but 
a  condition  of  character  development.  Those  regions  of  the 
earth  where  man  has  been  free  from  that  condition  are  not 
the  regions  of  human  progress.  So  the  sex  passion  has  had 
a  significance  vastly  higher  than  that  of  the  mere  perpetua- 
tion of  physical  life.  Nature  seems  to  have  dignified  it  above 
all  other  passions.  The  struggle  for  its  mastery  is  deferred 
until  the  youth  has  had  opportunity  to  win  his  spurs  in  sub- 
duing other  passions.  The  rewards  of  victory  in  the  struggle 
are  the  highest;  the  consequences  of  defeat  most  dire.  Out 
of  the  sex  instinct  sprang  the  first  altruistic  impulses.  Around 
it  center  the  highest  aspirations,  the  noblest  sentiments,  the 
loftiest  ideals,  the  purest  devotion,  of  which  humanity  is 
capable. 

The  sex  relationship  is  not  therefore  to  be  presented  as  it- 
self a  menace,  nor  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  per- 
sonal or  social  hygiene.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental,  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  factors  of  social  and  spiritual 
progress,  the  mainspring  of  motives  and  incentives,  the  matrix 
of  affections  and  ideals,  extending  its  influence  into  every 
realm  of  art  and  leadership  and  service.  Its  full  significance 
is  not  comprehended  even  in  the  high  and  true  conception 
of  sex  as  the  mystic  gateway  for  that  closest  of  human  inti- 
macies thru  which  are  generated  the  ennobling  and  steadying 
influences  of  the  home  and  the  family;  nor  will  that  gateway 
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be  made  secure  with  the  seal  of  sacredness  which  belongs  to 
it  until  the  higher  ideals  have  been  established  and  the  finer 
sentiment  exercised  in  the  broader  and  less  intimate,  but  no 
less  real  relationship,  which  holds  between  the  sexes  in  gen- 
eral, which  is  more  and  more  inclusive  as  civilized  life  be- 
comes more  complex,  bringing  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  into  contact  in  ways  once  unthought  of  and  with  a 
frequency  amounting  almost  to  constancy.  For  this  broader 
relationship  has  a  large  significance  distinctly  its  own.  The 
perpetual  action  and  reaction  between  the  masculine  and 
feminine  in  ideals,  sentiment,  method,  between  masculine  per- 
ception and  feminine  intuition,  the  ever-shifting  scenes  as  the 
view  dissolves  from  the  one  angle  of  vision  into  the  other, — 
these  spiritual  reciprocities  of  sex  have  as  much  to  do  with 
perpetuating  human  development  as  has  its  physical  reci- 
procity to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of  species. 

Let  us  have  done,  then,  with  the  vain  notion,  so  often  ex- 
prest,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  sex  is  reproduction  and  that 
it  is  some  time  to  be  resolved  into  a  mere  matter  of  success- 
ful propagation.  What  is  the  race  to  be  perpetuated  for  unless 
to  hand  forward  that  fabric  of  inspiring  ideals  which  past 
generations  have  accumulated,  to  which  our  generation  shall 
have  contributed,  and  which  in  large  measure  has  been  woven 
out  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  sex  relationship — a  relationship 
more  intense  in  the  pair,  but  no  less  real  and  potent  in  the 
group  and  the  community  ? 

As  sex  is  so  fundamental  in  human  life;  as  at  its  best  it 
is  more  potential  for  personal  and  social  uplift  than  any  other 
human  passion;  as  the  rewards  of  its  right  use  are  greater 
to  the  individual  and  to  society;  as  they  beautify  and  en- 
noble and  enrich  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  race;  so 
the  penalties  of  its  perversion  are  more  severe.  Sins  against 
its  laws  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  against  other  natural 
laws  are  visited  not  only  upon  the  individual  but  upon  his 
children  and  his  children's  children,  upon  the  innocent  and 
the  unprotected,  upon  society  itself. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  curse  for  abuse  is  more 
far-reaching  than  is  the  blessing  for  hallowed  observance. 
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To  break  the  long  silence  only  to  proclaim  the  curse,  but  still 
to  leave  the  seal  of  delicacy  upon  the  book  of  blessing,  is  not 
a  hopeful  way  to  safeguard  the  youth  who  stands  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  A  sense  of  the  meaning  of  virtue  may  need 
to  be  reinforced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  vice,  but  surely  the  latter  is  not  to  take  prece- 
dence. 

Since,  then,  the  sex  relationship  is  so  large  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  society,  and  so  potent  in  the  activities  of 
human  life,  it  must  command  a  place  in  education  not  merely 
as  an  object  but  as  a  factor.  The  problem  is  how  to  establish 
the  child  and  the  youth  in  the  normal  relationship  and  how 
to  bring  to  bear  all  its  refining,  impelling,  and  uplifting  influ- 
ences, as  well  as  how  to  guard  against  its  perversion  and 
degradation.  Neither  is  to  be  done  by  preachment  or  by 
moralizing.  If  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  must  be  by  candid 
and  serious  treatment  of  questions  that  are  alive  in  the  minds 
of  the  learners.  Like  all  education,  it  will  be  less  a  process 
of  presenting  facts  than  of  putting  the  learner  in  communica- 
tion with  the  proper  source  of  knowledge,  of  making  him 
realize  himself  as  a  sharer  in  the  common  experience,  in  the 
real  battle  of  life,  and  his  privilege  to  share  with  its  real 
victors,  of  protecting  him  from  mistaken  inferences,  of  in- 
terpreting to  him  his  own  experience,  and  his  own  observa- 
tion, which  to  his  mind  often  outweighs  experience;  and  more 
a  matter  of  exercise  in  the  right  kind  of  thinking  and  the 
right  kind  of  companionship  than  of  warning  against  the 
wrong  kind. 

As  in  other  departments  of  education,  too,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reconcile  the  teaching  with  prevailing  conditions  in  the 
community  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  learner,  and 
this  must  be  done  by  bringing  to  bear  and  reinforcing  the 
favorable  tendencies  in  those  conditions  while  reducing,  re- 
sisting, and  arming  the  student  to  resist,  their  evil  tendencies. 

Nature  postpones  the  stress  of  sex  development  to  a  com- 
paratively late  age.  Little  boys  and  girls,  if  permitted,  play 
together  simply  and  naturally.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  way 
only  can  the  foundation  of  a  natural,  wholesome  relationship 
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be  laid,  and  that  this  period  of  child-life  should  be  prolonged 
rather  than  abridged.  Is  it,  then,  safe  to  trifle  with  chil- 
dren's ideals  with  regard  to  sex?  Is  there  not  danger  in  the 
habit  so  prevalent  among  parents,  adult  friends,  even  teach- 
ers, of  teasing  the  little  pair  who  play  together, — and  of 
encouraging  their  mates  to  point  the  finger  at  them, — that  this 
innocent  period  will  be  abridged,  that  sex-consciousness  will 
be  awakened  before  counterbalancing  forces  shall  have  de- 
veloped, and  that  consciousness  of  sex  will  thus  be  associated 
with  shame  from  its  inception? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  street  will  surely  arouse  this  con- 
sciousness whether  the  school  and  the  home  will  or  no.  But 
it  makes  infinite  difference  whether  the  tone  of  the  school  and 
the  home  seems  to  echo  and  confirm  the  tone  of  the  street  or 
whether  it  counteracts  and  discredits  it. 

Mutual  respect  is  one  of  the  prime  safeguards  of  a  healthy 
relationship.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  absence  of  this  safeguard, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  contiguity  of  two  races  one 
of  which  regards  the  other  as  inferior,  that  a  false  relation- 
ship between  the  sexes  is  most  easily  established.  Mutual 
admiration  may  often  lead  to  a  mutual  false  step,  but  genuine 
respect  is  a  restraining  influence.  Still  more,  on  the  positive 
side,  is  mutual  respect  essential  to  any  relationship  which  is 
to  be  reciprocally  and  socially  elevating.  When,  therefore, 
that  period  arrives  in  which  the  boy  cavils  at  all  the  frailties 
of  girlhood,  and  the  girl  is  unable  to  see  what  boys  and  flies 
are  for,  may  it  not  be  that  this  transient  contempt  is  really 
an  instinctive  challenge  to  teacher  and  parent  and  friend  to 
make  clear  to  each  sex  the  superiorities  that  inhere  in  the 
differences  of  which  the  youth  are  just  becoming  aware,  and 
in  which  at  first  they  see  only  inferiorities?  ,    -^ 

On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  in  some  of  the  well-meant 
literature  that  aims  to  tell  the  plain  truth, — particularly  in 
some  of  the  sweeping  statements  addrest  to  young  women, — 
danger  of  arraying  one  sex  against  the  other,  of  undermining 
the  confidence  of  youth  in  parents  and  natural  defenders  of 
the  opposite  sex,  and  of  so  shocking  tender  sensibilities  as  to 
result  in  pessimism  and  cynicism,  neither  of  which  is  pro- 
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motive  of  virtue?  It  may  be  said  that  the  sexes  are  sure  to 
idealize  each  other  without  help  from  teacher  or  parent.  But 
is  it  not  important  that  they  idealize  justly,  that  their  ideals 
take  dimly  the  shape  which  the  perfecting  being  must  pro- 
gressively approach,  rather  than  some  distorted  form  whose 
realization  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  or  even  desired? 

Parents  and  the  school  are  expected  to  inculcate  respect  for 
property  and  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  others.  Is  it 
not  equally  a  legitimate  and  necessary  function  of  education 
to  instill  in  each  sex  a  genuine  resj>ect  for  the  other,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  obligations  of  one  sex  toward  the  other? 
If  so,  a  regard  for  the  so-called  proprieties  as  the  outward 
expression  of  this  respect,  and  the  simpler  exercise  of  these 
obligations,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  early  concerns  of 
education.  The  public  school  which  plays  hostess  to  the  great 
body  of  children  should  not  leave  instruction  as  to  the  occa- 
sion for  and  the  meaning  of  these  social  conventions,  or  ex- 
ercise in  their  use,  exclusively  to  the  dancing  master ;  for  these 
are  the  language  of  social  intercourse,  and  they  tend,  when 
exercised  with  sincerity,  to  safeguard  the  mingling  of  the 
sexes,  as  well  as  to  promote  mutual  cooperation.  The  min- 
gling of  the  sexes  at  school,  and  in  the  various  related  activi- 
ties (athletic,  social,  musical,  dramatic,  literary)  ajffords  pecu- 
liar and  superior  opportunity  both  for  engaging  body  and 
mind,  the  will,  the  intellect,  the  emotions,  in  joint  activity, 
and  for  exercising  those  social  and  cooperative  amenities 
which  go  far  to  influence  if  not  actually  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  group  and  his  partici- 
pation in  its  life.  Here  where  emotions  and  intelligence  are 
in  spontaneous  activity  is  a  greater  educational  opportunity, 
and  a  correspondingly  greater  responsibility,  than  in  those 
academic  processes  where  it  is  necessary  to  induce  activity  by 
artificial  means. 

Again,  we  are  at  present  greatly  exercised  over  the  voca- 
tions of  our  boys  and  girls.  Is  it  not  of  some  concern  to  us 
that  the  tone  of  intercourse  in  the  places  of  employment  into 
which  they  are  to  go  shall  not  be  such  as  to  make  solicitous 
parents  shrink  from  sending  them  there,  and  that  in  their 
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choice  of  vocation  the  associations  into  which  each  leads  shall 
have  due  weight?  It  is  a  serious  matter  that  many  people 
who  insist  upon  refinement  and  purity  in  the  schools  will  con- 
tribute to  an  altogether  different  atmosphere  in  the  places  of 
employment  to  which  the  school  must  send  its  pupils.  This 
not  only  tends  to  undo  what  the  schools  are  set  to  do,  but 
it  shakes  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  all  school  standards. 
This,  from  the  patriotic  standpoint,  is  not  very  different  from 
subverting  the  loyalty  of  soldiers  in  time  of  war.  Are  there 
not  measures  by  which  the  captains  of  industry,  particularly 
in  those  industries  where  employees  are  massed  together  for 
long  hours,  can  be  induced  to  enforce  higher  standards  of 
decency  in  speech  and  conduct? 

The  study  of  biology  affords  one  of  the  most  direct  ap- 
proaches to  instruction  upon  the  physical  significance  of  sex, 
and  may  open  the  way,  by  judicious  interpretation,  to  a  con- 
ception of  its  higher  significance  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear.  But  this  approach  is  open  only  to  students 
of  considerable  academic  attainment,  and  virtue  has  never 
been — probably  never  will  be — conditioned  upon  scholarly 
advantages.  Some  way  must  be  found  to  make  the  spiritual 
interpretation  available  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
vision,  or,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  have  forgotten  it. 

The  historical  approach  deserves  more  attention  than  It  has 
had.  It  is  right  that  youth  should  know  how  mankind  has 
been  taught  the  obligation  to  purity  in  thought  and  deed  by 
the  long  hard  grinding  of  the  ages ;  how  nature  has  punished 
pitilessly  the  wayward  and  the  ignorant  alike  until  the  narrow 
way  has  been  marked  out  by  the  wreckage  of  those  who  have 
strayed  from  it.  No  lesson  of  history  stands  out  with  greater 
distinctness  than  that  monogamy  is  fundamental  to  progress- 
ive civilization.  And  this  lesson  points  distinctly  to  that  other 
one  that  the  union  of  the  pair  is  not  a  mere  uniting  which, 
once  agreed  upon,  the  two  are  bound  to  abide  by,  but  a  real 
union  which,  like  all  real  unions,  is  a  matter  of  growth  to  be 
cherished,  developed,  and  perfected  by  mutual  effort  and  mu- 
tual sacrifice,  and  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  either  mem- 
ber to  transmit  a  constant  and  increasing  current  of  life  to 
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the  growing,  strengthening  union,  is  not  mere  disloyalty  to 
the  other  but  is  a  decay  of  one  of  the  main  roots  of  the  tree 
which  is  to  be  the  protection  and  support  of  later  life. 

The  family  in  which  the  sex  relationship  culminates  is  the 
corner-stone  of  human  society.  All  history  shows  the  benefits 
that  accrue  to  society  from  obedience  to  its  obligations,  the 
disaster  that  follows  disregard  of  those  obligations.  Out  of 
the  family  have  developed  protection  for  the  weak,  loyalty  to 
the  strong,  mutual  faithfulness,  denial  of  self,  all  combining 
to  form  that  ideal  of  transcendent  personal  obligation  which 
we  call  honor.  It  would  seem  as  important  that  the  nature 
of  the  family  as  an  institution,  the  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities it  involves,  be  brought  explicitly  before  pupils  at  some 
stage  of  their  progress  as  that  they  be  instructed  in  civic 
obligations  and  responsibilities. 

The  success  of  the  Tuskegee  movement  in  combating  bad 
social  morals  by  improving  hopie  conditions  is  suggestive  of 
the  reflex  bearing  of  family  integrity  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  sex  relationship  in  general.  It  also  indicates  the  direct 
bearing  of  instruction  in  household  arts  for  girls,  and  in  gar- 
dening, "  home  tinkering,"  and  other  forms  of  handicraft  for 
boys,  upon  the  moral  conditions  of  industrial  communities. 
For  husband  as  well  as  for  wife  to  contribute  some  personal 
helpfulness  to  the  home-life  is  of  the  greatest  significance  in 
making  home  secure  and  promoting  mutual  respect  and  mu- 
tual fidelity.  The  husband  who  prides  himself  upon  turning 
over  his  wage  to  his  wife  to  spend,  but  never  lends  a  hand, 
is  falling  far  short  of  his  real  obligation  and  his  real 
privilege. 

Much  is  being  made  just  now  of  the  gang  instinct  as  a 
means  of  developing  loyalty  and  mutual  honor.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  serious  question  whether  our  jealous  regard  for  that 
boyish  code  which  places  the  obligation  to  protect  a  fellow 
gangster  from  detection  in  wrong-doing  above  the  obligation 
to  protect  the  innocent  from  wrong,  and  which  therefore 
reduces  the  gang  to  the  level  of  its  meanest  member,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  similar  code  which  too  often  obtains  in 
politics  and  business.     If  the  gang  code  is  to  be  appealed  to 
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in  the  development  of  a  sense  of  personal  honor,  it  evidently 
must  be  not  as  a  type  to  be  perpetuated  in  later  life,  but  only 
as  a  germ  to  be  nurtured  until  it  shall  put  forth  a  growth  of 
vastly  different  proportions.  Loyalty  to  the  evil-doer  must 
give  way  to  loyalty  to  the  general  welfare.  And  the  sacred 
honor  which  we  train  our  youth  to  link  with  life  and  fortune 
in  saluting  the  old  flag  must  be  deep  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  recognize  obligation  to  all  men,  whether  they  be 
included  in  one's  gang,  or  rank,  or  race,  or  religion,  or  not. 
The  man  of  honor  must  honor  all  men.  Equally  must  he 
honor  all  women.  A  lesser  honor  than  this  must  rank  him 
as  less  than  a  patriot  and  less  than  an  honorable  man,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  right-minded  men  and  women. 

In  the  agitation  over  equal  pay  for  equal  service  in  the 
teaching  profession,  the  discussion  has  seemed  to  center  about 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  two  sexes  in  instruction  and 
control.  This  is  another  instance  of  ignoring  in  education 
what  is  fundamental  in  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  chil- 
dren's welfare  are  the  services  of  two  teachers  necessarily 
interchangeable  which,  while  otherwise  identical,  are  rendered 
by  persons  of  opposite  sex?  Objection  to  the  feminization  of 
the  teaching  force  does  not  necessarily  turn,  as  seems  some- 
times to  be  assumed,  upon  the  question  whether  it  tends  to 
render  boys  effeminate  or  not,  nor  does  it  involve  any  ques- 
tion of  feminine  inferiority.  Unbalanced  masculinity  may 
be  as  bad  for  our  boys  as  effeminacy.  "  The  teacher,"  said 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  "  is  an  interpreter  of  life."  How  can  our 
teachers  adequately  interpret  life  if  they  ignore  those  part- 
ings of  its  way  which  are  the  most  real  and  immediate  con- 
cerns of  life  for  the  maturing  youth?  Or,  how  can  they 
justly  interpret  that  great  range  of  human  experiences  which 
are  made  interesting  and  vital  by  the  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences of  the  sexes, — by  the  interlacing  of  the  thought,  the 
sentiment,  the  motives,  and  incentives  characteristic  of  one  sex 
with  those  of  the  other, — without  being  able  to  view  them 
from  the  same  angle  from  which  the  pupil  views  them ;  with- 
out, indeed,  the  pupil's  realizing  this  common  point  of  view? 
For  it  is  not  enough  to  sympathize  with  another  unless  that 
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other  believes  in  that  sympathy.  Between  the  leader  and  the 
led  must  there  not  be  the  tacit  but  distinct  admission  that  both 
temptation  and  the  struggle  for  its  mastery  are  shared  ?  Such 
an  admission  one  of  the  sexes  may  be  trusted  never  to  yield 
to  the  other  when  sex  itself  is  concerned;  and  if  the  admission 
were  made,  the  other  might  be  trusted  never  to  credit  it.  Does 
it  not  follow  that  for  children  past  the  primary-school  age, 
every  school  should  include  in  its  teaching-staff  persons  of 
either  sex ;  that,  however  equal  or  superior  in  efficiency  teach- 
ers of  one  sex  may  be  to  those  of  the  other,  they  can  never 
do  precisely  the  same  work  or  be  precisely  interchangeable? 

And  is  it  not  more  important  to  bring  to  bear  upon  pupils 
of  both  sexes  the  highest  masculine  ideals  on  the  one  hand, 
the  highest  feminine  on  the  other,  than  to  adjust  the  wages 
of  all  teachers  to  a  union  scale,  which,  while  theoretically  just, 
becomes  practically  unjust  by  ignoring  all  distinction  of  sex 
in  the  children  to  be  taught?  At  any  rate  there  is  room  for 
team-play  rather  than  rivalry  between  men  and  women  teach- 
ers whenever  they  are  set  to  teach  both  boys  and  girls,  to  the 
end  that  every  woman  teacher  may  have  explicit  assurance  as 
to  where  she  may  turn  for  a  masculine  adviser,  both  robust 
and  sympathetic,  for  her  boys,  and  every  man  teacher  may  in 
turn  be  able  and  prompt  to  summon  to  his  aid  a  feminine 
adviser  and  confidante  for  the  girls  under  his  charge.  Does 
not  the  remarkable  spread  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  in- 
dicate a  genuine  demand  for  masculine  leadership  on  the  part 
of  boys  in  general?  Perhaps  the  training  of  scout-masters 
may  be  the  means  of  rediscovering  and  reinstating  the  school- 
master. 

It  seems  to  be  accepted  that  the  American  experiment  of 
coeducation  is  a  success  at  the  beginning  of  school-life,  while 
at  its  latter  stages  a  large  contingent  of  the  youth  of  either 
sex  are  expressing  their  preference  for  separation.  But 
thruout  the  middle  of  the  school  career,  corresponding  to  the 
adolescent  period  of  life,  the  question  seems  as  yet  to  have 
received  little  attention,  and  to  have  been  determined  mainly 
by  considerations  of  convenience  or  economy.  Is  it  not  time 
that  this  question  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  its  bear- 
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ing  upon  the  subsequent  attitude  of  the  sexes  toward  each 
other  ? 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  charm  of  the  opposite  sex 
has  in  some  respects  a  stimulating,  in  other  respects  a  restrain- 
ing influence.  Is  this  distinct  influence  to  be  left  wholly  to 
chance,  or  may  it  be  taken  advantage  of  in  legitimate  and 
delicate  ways  to  promote  the  ends  which  at  its  best  it  tends 
to  promote?  Should  not  its  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  sex 
ideals  be  appraised  and  become  the  determining  factors  in 
the  question  of  coeducation?  Sex  should  be  a  refining  influ- 
ence, and  education  seeks  such  influences.  But  thus  far  the 
line  of  sex  has  been  recognized  in  educational  measures  mainly 
in  two  ways.  One  the  coarse  appeal  to  the  sense  of  shame, 
the  other  the  less  coarse  but  scarcely  less  questionable  appeal 
to  rivalry.  To  promote  any  real  rivalry  between  the  sexes 
can  scarcely  be  the  way  to  promote  an  ideal  relationship. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  of  this  writing  to  make  asser- 
tions. If  the  assertive  form  has  crept  in  at  times,  it  has  been 
in  the  attempt  to  make  clearer  certain  questions  which  are 
not  claimed  to  be  answered  or  even  adequately  stated  herein. 
Summarized  they  are  as  follows : 

The  need  of  positive  measures  to  promote  a  higher  regard 
for  the  ethics  and  hygiene  of  sex  having  been  forced  upon 
public  attention  in  many  ways,  how  far  are  these  measures 
within  the  province  of  education? 

How  far  is  the  main  purpose  to  be  attained  by  a  display 
of  pathological  facts  and  an  appeal  to  fear  of  consequences? 
Should  the  worst  in  human  life  be  revealed  earlier  or  with 
greater  candor  than  the  best  ? 

Is  the  main  aim  the  prevention  of  vice  and  disease  or  the 
promotion  of  health  and  virtue? 

Have  the  parent  and  the  teacher  any  responsibility  for  the 
promotion  of  a  wholesome  and  helpful  relationship  between 
the  sexes,  or  only  for  the  prevention  of  a  degrading  one? 

Is  the  higher  significance  of  the  sex  relationship  realized  by 
parents  and  teachers?  Is  it  recognized  how  large  a  part  it 
plays  in  social  and  spiritual  progress  and  how  fundamental 
it  is  among  those  instincts  which  furnish  the  leverage  to  hu- 
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man  action;  or  is  sex  regarded  as  a  menace,  a  necessary  evil, 
claiming  attention  only  for  the  discovery  of  measures  to  re- 
sist and  obstruct  its  tendencies? 

Are  precautions  practicable  against  the  too  early  av^akening 
of  sex  consciousness,  or  its  accentuation  v^hen  awakened? 

Are  there  positive  measures  to  be  taken  to  awaken  mutual 
respect  for  the  finer  qualities  charactertistic  of  either  sex? 

Can  the  social,  literary,  and  recreative  activities  of  students 
be  made  a  means  of  training  in  cooperation  and  of  putting 
the  sexes  at  ease  in  each  other's  presence  on  a  basis  of  simple 
companionship,  recognizing  groups  rather  than  pairs,  encour- 
aging a  broad  acquaintance  and  a  friendly  attitude  toward  all, 
while  maintaining  due  caution  against  the  unscrupulous  and 
the  insincere  ? 

Should  positive  instruction  be  given  in  the  necessity  for 
and  the  meaning  of  the  recognized  social  conventions? 

May  the  nature  and  mutual  obligations  of  the  family  be  as 
proper  a  subject  of  public  instruction  as  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  state? 

Can  the  teacher  do  anything  to  put  the  pupil  into  confiden- 
tial relations  with  those  of  the  same  sex  who  will  give  sym- 
pathetic answers  to  the  questions  that  naturally  arise  at  certain 
stages  of  life?  Is  team  play  in  this  particular  practicable  be- 
tween teachers  of  the  two  sexes,  to  the  end  that  each  may 
support  the  other  and  that  pupils  of  either  sex  may  at  critical 
times  be  brought  in  touch  with  a  teacher  of  their  own  sex? 

Is  there  more  that  the  school  might  do  to  train  boys  as  well 
as  girls  in  those  habits  of  skilful  helpfulness  and  of  loyal  for- 
bearance which  make  for  the  stability  of  home  life,  thus  pro- 
moting the  centripetal  tendency  of  family  life  as  against  the 
centrifugal  tendencies  of  industrial  life? 

Can  effective  appeal  be  made  to  employers  of  labor,  par- 
ticularly in  those  industries  where  employees  are  massed  to- 
gether for  long  hours,  to  enforce  among  these  masses  higher 
standards  of  speech  and  conduct  and  thus  to  reinforce  the 
training  of  the  schools? 

Is  coeducation  favorable,  at  all  ages,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  permanently  wholesome  relationship  between  the  sexes? 
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Can  the  charm  of  sex  be  deliberately  brought  to  bear  as  an 
inspiring  and  refining  influence,  or  must  it  still  be  employed, 
as  of  old,  only  as  a  challenge  or  a  taunt? 

Can  biological  instruction  be  made  conducive  to  a  natural 
relation  of  the  sexes,  leading  up  to  an  appreciation  of  its  hu- 
man significance?  Can  the  essential  elements  of  that  instruc- 
tion be  made  available  for  children  w^hose  school  career  stops 
short  of  any  real  scientific  study? 

Could  the  lessons  of  history  regarding  the  penalties  of 
transgression  be  made  as  impressive  by  way  of  warning  as 
sweeping  assertions  about  present  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  less  liable  to  discourage  youth,  or  to  awaken  in  them 
a  distrust  of  the  very  persons  to  whom  they  should  look  for 
support  in  time  of  stress? 

Education  is  the  instrument  of  society  to  correct  at  their 
root  ills  of  which  it  is  conscious.  No  greater  ill  has  ever 
risen  to  the  social  consciousness  than  this.  The  physician  is 
dealing  with  the  sore.  Can  the  educator  get  at  the  source? 
Is  there  not  room  for  societies  devoted  to  the  study  of  sex 
in  its  educational  bearings  and  the  promotion  of  a  saner  mu- 
tual attitude  of  the  sexes  by  educational  measures,  as  well  as 
for  those  which  study  the  same  problem  in  its  social  and 
hygienic  bearings? 

The  one  need  not  displace  the  other.  Each  might  well  sup- 
plement and  reinforce  the  other. 

William  D.  Parkinson 

Waltham,  Mass. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM  ^ 

Historically,  the  making  of  the  college  curriculum  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  one  or  all  of  three  leading  influences : 
first,  some  educational  theory  under  which  certain  subjects, 
assumed  to  be  indispensable  for  all  students,  were  more  or 
less  rigidly  prescribed,  and  certain  other  subjects  of  less  as- 
sured intellectual  worth  were  allowed  as  electives;  second,  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  preparatory  schools,  whose  work 
must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dominated  by  the  college  lest  it 
fall  into  decay,  and,  on  the  other,  continued  by  the  college 
in  its  pursuit  of  general  culture;  and,  third,  by  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  for  whose  spe- 
cial disciplines  the  college  course  has  been  increasingly  insisted 
upon  as  a  preparation.  A  truly  prodigious  amount  of  ability, 
experience,  and  devotion  has  been  expended  in  the  past  twenty 
years  in  framing  courses  of  study,  regulating  the  proportion 
of  required  and  elective  studies,  and  devising  entrance  require- 
ments to  match.  I  have  myself  served  on  four  committees, 
in  four  different  institutions,  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the 
task  of  overhauling  an  old  curriculum  or  constructing  a  new 
one.  I  can  testify  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  men 
who  were  my  colleagues  approached  their  tasks  with  open 
minds,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  do  the  best  possible  thing  for 
the  college  and  the  schools.  Yet  I  have  never  lived  under  a 
curriculum  which  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  anybody  who 
had  a  hand  in  framing  or  adopting  it,  or  on  which  it  would 
have  been  safe  to  issue  a  policy  of  insurance  for  more  than 
six  years'  expectation  of  life. 

*Part  of  an  address  made  before  the  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  held  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, October  14,  1910. 
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We  are  now  confronted  by  another  influence  which,  if  not 
wholly  new  in  essence,  is  new  in  the  form  in  which  it  presents 
itself  and  in  the  insistence  with  which  it  urges  its  claim.  That 
is  the  interest  of  the  public.  In  the  volume  of  criticism,  often 
extremely  bitter  and  hostile,  with  which  the  college  is  just 
now  being  assailed,  there  is  this  pervading  and  fundamental 
contention:  namely,  that  the  college  has  somehow  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  at  large;  that  the  conditions 
of  business,  industrial,  and  political  life  are  neither  purified 
nor  facilitated  by  what  the  college  does ;  that  the  college  gradu- 
ate is  little  fitted,  even  if  not  positively  unfitted,  for  the  prac- 
tical, every-day  work  of  life.  I  am  not  disposed  to  minimize 
the  force  of  this  complaint,  disagreeable  as  it  may  be  to  feel 
that  one's  life-work,  and  the  life-work  of  hundreds  of  able 
and  zealous  men  and  women,  have  perhaps  after  all  been  mis- 
directed. Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  social  conditions 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  arise  from  mere  caprice  or  ignorant  no- 
tion; a  cloud  of  smoke  is  generally  a  safe  indication  of  fire 
somewhere:  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  this  case  the 
dissatisfaction  is  widespread  and  the  smoke  uncomfortably 
dense. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  college  has  come,  at  last,  to  a 
parting  of  the  ways,  and  must  presently  choose  which  of  two 
paths  it  will  follow.  We  face  today  the  question  whether  the 
American  college  shall  be,  as  it  has  mainly  been  hitherto,  es- 
sentially an  aristocratic  institution,  or  whether  it  shall  become, 
in  a  broad,  generous,  and  also  somewhat  new  sense,  demo- 
cratic; whether  it  shall  close  its  doors  to  all  save  the  chosen 
few,  or  open  them  to  the  people  at  large.  We  may  tem- 
porize, of  course,  and  compromise;  we  may  solace  ourselves 
for  the  moment  by  insisting  that  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they 
seem;  we  may  even  make  ourselves  believe  that  we  are  seek- 
ing one  thing  while  in  reality  we  are  pursuing  another;  but 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  question  will  demand  its  answer. 

There  is  undoubtedly  something  very  appealing  in  the  idea 
of  the  college  as  a  group  of  choice  young  men  and  women, 
winnowed  from  the  mass  by  an  intelligent  and  rigid  process 
of  selection,  and  living  together  in  friendly  relationship  for 
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the  pursuit  of  ideal  ends.  Remote  as  this  ideal  may  be  from 
any  actual  college  known  to  us,  there  is  at  least  always  the 
hopeful  confidence  that  the  ideal  is  being  striven  for.  There 
are  few  closer  ties  than  those  of  college  life,  few  intellectual 
gains  comparable  to  those  won  by  students  who  pursue  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake.  There  will  always  be  need  of  insti- 
tutions whose  primary  appeal  is  to  the  aristocracy  of  mind; 
and  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if,  in  the  evolution  of  American 
society,  such  institutions  should  disappear. 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  American  colleges — for  the 
American  college,  if  I  may  henceforth  use  that  term — there  is 
now  being  held  up  a  different  ideal.  The  great  public  of 
educated  men  and  women  who  set  the  tone  of  our  society, 
and  the  still  larger  public  of  those  who  desire  for  their  chil- 
dren greater  educational  advantages  than  they  themselves  have 
enjoyed,  alike  demand  a  college  in  which  the  foundation  work 
of  the  secondary  school,  maintained  at  public  expense  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community,  shall  be  continued,  new  and 
more  advanced  lines  of  study  undertaken,  sound  intellectual 
and  moral  discipline  insured,  and  a  broad,  solid  basis  for  so- 
cial service  established.  We  need  have  no  fear  lest  the  college, 
as  a  factor  in  the  educational  scheme,  be  driven  out;  for  the 
community  needs  what  the  college  has  to  offer.  What  the 
thoughtful  public  is  protesting  against,  however,  is  undue 
difficulties  and  irrational  peculiarities  in  admission  require- 
ments, lack  of  proper  articulation  with  the  public  high  schools, 
antiquated  curriculums,  superficial  standards  of  scholarship, 
and  wholesale  neglect  of  student  habits  and  morals.  What 
the  public  asks  for  is  a  more  generous  basis  of  admission, 
more  intensive  work  in  the  studies  pursued,  more  rigid  stand- 
ards of  attainment,  and  an  outlook  upon  life  free  from  indif- 
ference and  moral  obliquity. 

I  confine  myself  in  the  present  discussion  to  so  much  of  this 
general  situation  as  has  to  do  with  the  college  curriculum. 

A  college  curriculum  looks  in  two  opposite  directions.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  looks  towards  the  secondary  school,  with 
whose  course  of  study  it  must  in  some  way  connect;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  looks  forward  thru  the  college  years,  to  the 
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final  achievement  to  which  its  degree  bears  witness.  It  has 
to  take  account,  in  other  words,  of  the  preparation  of  those 
who  are  to  enter  upon  it,  and  of  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
to  pursue  it.  If  the  college  is  to  have  students,  it  must  admit 
them  on  terms  which  the  secondary  schools  can  fulfil.  If  the 
community  is  to  have  a  college,  it  must  provide  a  school  prepa- 
ration which  the  college,  with  decent  regard  to  the  unescapable 
conditions  of  scholarship  and  intellectual  living,  can  with  pro- 
priety accept.  For  the  public  to  demand  that  the  college  shall 
accept,  as  an  entrance  subject,  anything  that  a  secondary 
school  may  choose  to  teach,  is  as  impossible  as  for  the  college 
to  demand  either  subjects,  or  degrees  of  attainment,  which  no 
considerable  number  of  schools  can  furnish.  Entrance  re- 
quirements and  degree  requirements,  however  separately  ad- 
ministered, are  themselves  inseparable. 

I  can  not  but  think  that  the  public  high  school — I  leave 
entirely  out  of  account  in  this  discussion  private  schools,  which 
can  in  general  adjust  themselves  to  any  requirements — has 
today  legitimate  ground  of  complaint  against  the  college, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Broadly 
speaking,  our  college  entrance  requirements  are  both  too  high 
and  too  narrow.  In  the  attempt  to  protect  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample, Latin  has  been  sometimes  undervalued,  especially  where 
a  scheme  of  "  units "  obtains.  French  and  German  have 
been  arbitrarily  reckoned  as  of  less  worth  than  the  classics, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  entrance  requirements  has  been 
overweighted  with  language.  The  alternatives  for  Greek  or 
Latin  have  sometimes  been  less,  and  often  more,  difficult  to 
offer  than  the  language  itself;  while  work  in  physics  and 
chemistry,  tho  done  in  school  laboratories  as  good  as  those 
of  many  colleges,  and  under  teachers  of  sound  university  train- 
ing, has  been  accepted  for  admission  only  to  be  rejected  after 
admission.  The  entrance  history  requirement  seems  to  me  to 
be,  for  the  majority  of  schools,  much  too  difficult,  except 
under  peculiarly  favorable  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand.  Eastern  colleges  have  been  very  slow 
to  accept,  and  for  the  most  part  have  declined  altogether  to 
accept,  a  number  of  subjects  which  legitimate  public  demand 
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has  introduced  into  many  high  schools,  and  which  I  am  coi 
strained  to  believe  are  as  well  taught  as  other  subjects  of  tW 
curriculum.     Such  subjects  as  physical  and  commercial  geog-^ 
raphy,  industrial  history,  modern  European  history,  America 
civil  government,  household  chemistry,  and  manual  and  ii 
dustrial  training  are  not  generally  accepted  as  entrance  sub-' 
jects;  or,  if  they  are,  are  commonly  taken  at  a  "  unit"  value 
less  than  they  actually  stand  for  in  the  work  of  the  student. 
They  are  not,  in  other  words,  quite  respectable. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  disparities  and  maladjustments 
here  that  ought  not  to  be  continued.  The  widening  range  of 
high-school  studies,  due  to  the  public  demand  that  tax- 
supported  schools  shall  give  adequate  preparation  for  life, 
together  with  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  college  upon 
the  high  school,  rather  than  upon  private  schools,  for  its 
students,  makes  imperative  a  broader  basis  of  admission  to 
college,  if  a  gulf  between  the  two  classes  of  institutions  is  not 
to  become  fixt.  Not,  let  me  repeat,  that  the  college  must 
accept  everything  done  in  a  high  school  as  a  suitable  prepara- 
tion for  college,  or  that  every  high-school  course  is  to  be 
accepted  by  the  college  irrespective  of  its  content.  I  do  not 
myself  see  how  the  college  can  ever  regard  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  or  sight-singing 
as  substantive  elements  in  college  preparation,  on  which  later 
cultural  courses  can  be  built;  or  how  it  can  surrender  to  the 
schools  the  function  of  determining  what  the  entrance  re- 
quirements shall  be.  The  demand  that  any  high-school  course 
anywhere  shall  admit  to  any  college  course  anywhere  seems 
to  me  preposterous,  both  practically  and  educationally.  But 
we  must  certainly  broaden  the  road  a  good  deal  if  the  school 
and  college  are  to  continue,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  do  the 
educational  work  of  the  country;  and  we  need  not  fear  lest 
a  broad  road  lead  us  to  destruction. 

To  be  specific :  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  colleges  gen- 
•erally  must  make  up  their  minds,  as  some  have  already  done, 
to  insist  upon  but  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
instead  of  two  or  three,  for  admission;  provided  always  that 
the  language  offered  has  been  taught  long  enough  and  well 
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enough  to  insure  on  the  part  of  the  student  real  mastery  of 
it,  real  ability  to  use  it.  Again,  the  college  must  bring  itself 
to  abandon  a  protective  tariff  on  traditional  subjects,  whether 
Greek  or  any  other,  and  cease  to  display  "  alternatives  "  which 
are  not  at  least  time  equivalents.  It  ought  to  increase  the 
"  unit ''  value  of  history,  or  else  decrease  the  period  to  be 
covered;  and  it  certainly  ought  to  make  room  for  industrial 
history  and  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  It  can  not  con- 
tinue to  discount  the  high-school  work  in  science,  when  courses 
cover  the  same  ground  and  are  done  under  as  satisfactory 
conditions  as  corresponding  courses  in  college.  And  it  must 
accept  sound,  well-ordered,  and  well-taught  courses  in  geog- 
raphy, American  government,  industrial  training,  and  other 
equally  worthy  subjects.  The  adoption  of  all  these  changes 
would  in  no  way  jeopardize  the  scholarship  of  the  college,  or 
deprive  it  of  the  control  which  it  ought  to  have  over  its  own 
standards,  or  take  from  it  any  means  it  now  possesses  of 
keeping  out  the  unfit.  It  certainly  would  not  "  put  the  col- 
leges at  the  mercy  of  the  schools." 

Clearly,  however,  such  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of  ad- 
mission would  inevitably  work  modifications  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  college.  If  the  college  is  to  insist  upon  but  one  foreign 
language  for  admission,  it  must  content  itself  with  requiring 
but  one  other  foreign  language  for  graduation.  This  would 
mean  that  Latin  takes  its  place  with  Greek,  French,  and  Ger- 
man as  a  subject  which  may  be  begun  in  college,  and  that  no 
hindrances  are  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  student  who  elects 
to  graduate  without  Latin.  Freshman  mathematics,  already 
disappearing  as  a  fixt  requirement  for  all  students,  would 
certainly  be  given  up  as  a  requirement  save  for  those  con- 
templating scientific  courses.  Certain  traditional  required 
courses  in  history,  English  literature,  and  political  science 
would  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  greater  variety  of  elective 
courses,  corresponding  to  the  preparation  of  the  students:  it 
would  seem  absurd,  for  example,  to  require  an  elementary 
course  in  American  history  of  a  class  one-half  or  more  of 
whom  had  already  had  a  thoro  high-school  course  in  that 
subject. 
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Such  changes  as  have  just  been  indicated,  revolutionary  as 
they  may  seem  to  some  who  love  the  old  aristocratic  idea  of 
the  college,  would  nevertheless  relieve  very  much  a  situation 
which,  in  some  quarters,  amounts  to  real  distress.  They  would 
bring  school  and  college  nearer  together,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  grow  apart.  They  would  enable  the  college  to  rec- 
ognize all  the  work  of  the  school  of  which  it  could  in  prac- 
tise make  any  use,  instead  of  recognizing  only  a  part  of  it, 
as  at  present.  They  would  do  away,  in  large  measure,  with 
the  necessity  of  preparing  students  for  different  kinds  of 
entrance  requirements,  and  would  abolish  invidious  distinc- 
tions among  entrance  subjects.  They  would  bring  the  col- 
lege into  closer  contact  with  the  every-day  life  of  the  com- 
munity, yet  without  necessarily  impairing  its  scholarship. 
They  would  certainly  increase  college  attendance,  which  in 
turn  would,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  insure  a  deeper  respect 
for  the  college,  a  more  intelligent  sympathy  with  its  ideals, 
and  a  more  generous  financial  support. 

Beyond  this  demand  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  for 
better  articulation  of  school  and  college  in  the  matter  of 
entrance  requirements  and  courses  of  study,  we  are  met  to- 
day by  another,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  public  is  quite  as 
distinctly  heard.  That  is  the  demand  for  better  quality  in 
college  work :  better  teaching,  harder  study,  higher  pass  stand- 
ards, and  attainments  that  are  both  usable  and  useful.  There 
is  undoubtedly  often  involved  in  this  demand,  and  in  the 
criticism  which  it  implies,  both  confusion  of  thought  and  an 
erroneous  conception  of  a  college.  The  college  is  often  con- 
demned because  it  does  not  teach  a  trade,  or  fit  its  graduates 
to  write  editorials,  or  keep  books,  or  run  a  mill.  The  demand 
for  "  efficiency "  has  often  been  phrased  as  a  demand  for 
wage-earning  power  and  nothing  more.  Over  and  above  these 
extravagances  of  complaint,  however,  the  complaint  itself  is 
only  too  sound.  The  average  of  college  teaching  is  not  very 
good,  and  the  best  men  are  not  often  going  into  teaching 
unless  they  have  independent  means.  The  average  student 
seems  incapable  of  doing  his  work  accurately,  rarely  gains  a 
usable  knowledge  of  any  subject  studied,  and  fails  to  become 
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keenly  interested  in  anything.  In  an  age  in  which  business 
and  poHtics,  engaged  in  more  than  ever  by  college  graduates, 
are  openly  and  systematically  dishonest,  with  medicine  a  mer- 
cenary profession  and  law  a  trade,  one  can  not  but  wonder  just 
what  useful  or  indispensable  contribution  to  social  progress 
and  well-being  the  American  college  is  making,  or  how  long 
the  public  will  support  it. 

So  far  as  the  college  suffers  from  poor  teaching,  the  diffi- 
culty must  be  met  by  presidents  and  governing  boards;  while 
the  distinctively  moral  aspects  of  college  life  do  not  enter 
into  the  present  discussion.  So  far  as  the  choice  and  order 
of  studies  are  concerned,  however,  the  voice  of  the  faculty  is 
determining;  and  at  these  points  a  good  deal  can  be  done. 

The  three  great  defects  of  the  college  curriculum,  as  I  see 
it,  are  the  excessive  number  of  different  subjects  which  have 
to  be  studied,  the  insufficient  attention  to  subjects  which  are 
fundamental,  and  the  failure  to  discriminate  the  relative  im- 
portance of  different  subjects.  To  require  the  average  college 
student,  as  is  quite  generally  done,  to  pursue  five  or  even  six 
subjects  at  one  time,  is  to  make  certain  that  not  more  than 
one  or  two  of  them  will  be  done  well.  Few  mature  men  or 
women  would  care  to  undertake  such  a  burden  of  varied  ef- 
fort, and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  immature  youths  should 
be  compelled  to  carry  it.  Yet,  as  tho  this  were  not  enough, 
students  who  attain  only  passing  or  mediocre  rank  in  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  courses — students,  that  is,  who  can  make 
a  fair  pretense  of  staggering  under  the  load — are  allowed  to 
take  extra  studies  with  little  or  no  restraint.  I  doubt  exceed- 
ingly if  any  college  student  should  ever  be  required  to  pursue 
more  than  four  subjects  at  one  time,  or  allowed  to  do 
so  unless  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  extraordinary  abilities 
and  exceptional  staying  power;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but 
that,  for  the  first  half  of  the  course,  three  subjects  are 
preferable  to  four.  Until  the  number  of  subjects  is  consid- 
erably reduced,  we  can  not  hope  to  secure  that  prolonged 
attention  to  fundamental  subjects  which  alone  can  insure  effi- 
ciency. Whether  or  not  an  undergraduate  should  be  required 
to  study,  say,  German,  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  question  for  debate ; 
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but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  debate  as  to  whether  or  not, 
if  the  subject  is  thrust  upon  him,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
pursue  it  long  enough  and  thoroly  enough  to  know  something 
about  it.  How  many  college  students  who  are  required  to 
study  German  know  any  German  when  they  get  thru;  can 
use  it,  I  mean,  for  any  really  practical  purpose,  such  as  reading 
it  freely  at  sight,  or  writing  a  letter  in  it? 

A  mere  reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects  required  to  be 
pursued  at  one  time,  however,  if  unaccompanied  by  modifica- 
tions of  the  course  in  another  direction,  would  not  accomplish 
the  result  desired.  The  varied  demands  of  modern  life  re- 
quire of  the  student  not  only  efficient  training  in  a  few  funda- 
mentals and  some  specialty,  but  also  an  intelligent,  tho  sur- 
face, acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  things.  To 
be  entirely  ignorant  today  of  biology,  or  physics,  or  art,  or 
economics,  or  modern  literature,  is  to  find  one's  self  handi- 
capped at  every  turn  in  business,  in  professional  or  public  life, 
and  in  ordinary  social  intercourse.  There  is  a  certain  gen- 
eral body  of  knowledge,  conditioned  by  the  social  interests  of 
the  age,  which  every  educated  person  is  tacitly  assumed  to 
possess,  and  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  the  col- 
lege to  impart. 

Manifestly,  the  college  can  not  possibly  teach  all  of  these 
things  thoroly  and  comprehensively  to  all  students,  and  have 
any  time  left  for  the  fundamentals  of  intellectual  life.  The 
fact  that  it  has  tried  it  is  exactly  what  is  the  matter  with 
certain  curriculums:  they  make  no  discrimination  between 
departments,  but  give  every  department  an  equal  chance.  If 
French,  for  example,  is  to  have  two  years,  German  demands 
the  same;  if  biology  has  a  year,  chemistry  will  take  no  less; 
if  a  course  in  history  is  required,  sociology  must  be  required 
also.  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  college  education  surely 
does  not  lie  in  this  direction.  What  the  student  needs  is  two 
kinds  of  courses:  those  which  drill  and  discipline  his  mind, 
furnish  him  with  tools,  or  give  him  the  accurate  knowledge 
which  every  one  should  possess;  and  those  whose  sole  aim  is 
to  arouse  intellectual  interest  and  impart  a  modest  amount 
of  information.     The  courses  of  the  former  class  need  to  be 
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long,  thoro,  and  exacting,  leading  straight  to  efficient,  usable 
knowledge  and  tough  mental  fiber.  Those  of  the  second  class 
ought  to  be  short,  varied,  avowedly  interesting,  and  largely 
free  from  the  accompaniments  of  recitations,  textbooks,  and 
examinations. 

I  believe  it  to  be  practicable  to  offer,  in  every  American 
college,  short  courses  of  lectures  or  other  exercises  in  the 
several  departments  of  instruction,  dealing  with  the  elements 
of  the  subject,  or  its  general  aspects,  or  its  contemporary 
phases,  as  the  case  may  be;  to  require  and  secure  regular  and 
orderly  attendance;  and  yet  to  dispense,  largely  or  wholly, 
with  prescribed  work  or  reading  of  any  sort,  and  even  with 
examinations.  Why  should  the  student  of  history, who  would 
like  to  know  something  about  chemistry  be  compelled  to  take 
a  whole  year's  course  in  that  subject,  designed  primarily  for 
those  who  are  to  be  specialists,  or  else  go  without?  Why 
should  the  student  of  German  who  would  like  to  know  more 
about  Shakspere  be  denied  skilled  guidance  in  the  college, 
unless  he  will  sit  in  the  English  professor's  >  classroom  three 
hours  a  week  for  one  year?  And  why  should  the  young 
woman  who  aspires  to  some  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
elements  of  public  hygiene  or  sanitation,  find  the  door  of 
knowledge  closed  to  her  unless  she  has  taken  at  least  a  full 
year's  work  in  biology,  and  past  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
dissecting  a  cat? 

I  have  spoken  of  these  changes  in  the  college  curriculum 
as  changes  demanded  by  the  public.  The  American  college 
is  peculiar  among  social  institutions  in  that,  as  a  rule,  it  di- 
rectly represents  nobody  and  is  directly  responsible  to  nobody. 
Left  to  itself,  it  tends  to  rigidity  and  formalism,  to  the  per- 
petuation of  traditional  methods  or  ideals,  and  to  aloofness 
from  the  spirit  of  the  age.  What  vitalizes  the  college  and 
gives  it  usefulness  and  power,  is  its  consciousness  of  per- 
forming some  indispensable  social  function  in  its  time,  and 
performing  it  acceptably  to  society.  The  college  is  under  fire 
today  not  because  it  has  held  up  high  ideals,  rebuked  laziness 
and  shallowness,  or  insisted  upon  hard  work,  and  thereby 
raised  up  enemies  to  attack  it.     It  is  under  fire  because  of  a 
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widespread  belief  that  its  average  work  is  neither  serious  nor 
worth  while;  that  it  does  not  give  to  the  community  what  it 
professes  to  give,  an  education;  and  that  it  leans  to  aristocracy 
rather  than  to  democracy.  Believing  as  I  do  that  we  must 
educate  the  whole  people  if  we  are  to  enjoy  social  safety,  that 
we  must  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  higher  as  well  as 
the  secondary  and  primary  education,  and  that  educational 
methods  must  recognize  and  meet  social  needs  before  these 
needs  can  be  elevated  or  reformed,  I  would  plead,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  college  as  well  as  of  the  public,  for  a  broader 
and  more  generous  recognition  by  the  college  of  the  work  of 
the  public  high  school;  for  the  removal  of  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties from  the  path  of  admission;  for  more  time  and  better 
work  in  fundamental  subjects ;  and  for  a  chance  for  the  college 
student  to  orient  himself,  without  too  much  harness  of  pre- 
scription, in  a  few  of  the  many  fields  which,  as  a  member  of 
a  modern  community,  he  will  be  expected  to  know  something 
about.  For  colleges  that  will  do  these  things  the  American 
public  waits. 

William  MacDonald 
Brown  University 
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READING  FOR  THOUGHT  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION 

IN  SCHOOL 

In  practise,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  oral  reading  still 
remains  the  chief  objective  in  our  elementary  schools.  In 
these  early  years  training  in  the  quick  recognition  and  correct 
enunciation  of  words  is  considered  so  essential,  such  strong 
emphasis  is  put  by  examination  and  popular  approval  upon 
this  mechanical,  easy- to-test  phase  of  reading,  and  all  along 
the  line  there  is  such  lack  of  attention  to  the  silent  thought- 
getting  process  that  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  idea  of 
school  reading  held  by  the  great  mass  of  teachers,  and  of 
parents,  as  well,  places  but  little,  far  too  little,  stress  on  the 
thought-sensing  element.  The  assumption  is  so  general  that 
if  children  call  the  words  glibly,  they  of  course  grasp  the 
thought  that  efficient  investigation  is  too  seldom  made  as  to 
the  reality  and  vigor  of  their  grip.  They  are  drilled  in  read- 
ing from  six  to  fourteen,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  majority, 
if  not  a  large  majority,  will  pass  alike  over  that  which  is 
intelligible  to  them  and  that  which  is  not,  unconscious  of  any 
difference.  They  do  not  realize  that  there  is  any  obscurity. 
They  read  only  words.  Their  powers  of  reason  and  appercep- 
tion are  dormant.  They  do  not  get  enough  hold  on  the  sense 
of  what  they  read  to  discriminate  between  what  is  clear  to 
them  and  what  is  not. 

That  this  failure  to  train  the  child  to  clearly  apprehend 
what  he  reads  and  to  hold  on  to  it,  or  else  to  know  that  he 
does  not  apprehend,  is  a  serious  weakness  in  our  schools, 
limiting  the  pupil's  success  and  comfort  thruout  all  his  stu- 
dent life,  and  lessening  his  interest  in  good  literature  in 
mature  life,  is  so  readily  admitted  by  most  educators  that  it 
seems  surprizing  that  more  effort  is  not  made  to  remedy  it. 
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A  prominent  superintendent  is  quoted  as  saying :  "  This  defect 
results  from  an  insane  dependence  for  both  the  development 
of  thought  and  the  communication  of  intelligence  directly 
upon  words,  as  tho  when  we  give  a  child  new  words  we  fur- 
nish him  with  new  ideas.  There  lies  the  grand  mistake  that 
pervades  American  public-school  work, — and  a  greater  is  not 
possible  in  educational  affairs,  nor  one  more  pregnant  with 
injury  and  loss.  The  teaching  in  a  majority  of  our  schools 
is  the  teaching  of  words  alone,  irrespective  of  ideas." 

The  great  increase  of  late  years  in  juvenile  reading  matter 
and  in  the  amount  of  reading  done  by  our  children  has  helped 
their  oral  reading  as  well  as  their  general  intelligence.  But 
as  to  their  habits  of  energetically  translating  the  words  into 
ideas  as  they  silently  read,  of  vigorously  challenging  whatever 
does  not  fully  open  itself  to  them,  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  there  has  been  any  improvement.  Indeed,  the  natural 
tendency  of  so  much  reading  as  our  children  do  now,  particu- 
larly for  mere  sensational  entertainment,  is  toward  super- 
ficial and  unreflecting  skimming.  When  pupils  get  into  the 
high  school  they  still  show,  as  formerly,  the  inevitable  effect 
of  their  years  of  drill  and  practise  in  reading  words  without 
countervailing  test  and  practise  in  grasping  thought.  By 
their  ir responsiveness  they  make  the  sensitive  teacher  of  lit- 
erature to  groan  in  spirit. 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  system  of  schools,  who  had 
made  the  unwelcome  discovery  as  to  the  general  lack  of  real 
reading  power  in  his  schools,  declared  that  he  himself  never 
had  a  suspicion  that  there  was  any  wit  or  double  meaning 
about  Hood's  Faithless  Nelly  Gray  until  after  he  became  a 
teacher,  altho  as  a  schoolboy  he  recited  the  poem  often  and 
received  considerable  praise  for  his  fine  performance. 

Another  superintendent  gave  this  as  his  experience:  The 
senior  class  of  his  high  school  came  into  his  hands  their  last 
term  for  the  study  of  chemistry.  They  had  had  ten  years  of 
faithful  instruction  in  a  set  of  first-class  graded  schools.  He 
put  into  their  hands  what  he  considered  a  good  textbook, — 
not  one,  however,  on  the  regulation  plan  with  crystallized 
statements  and  formulas.    It  was  simple  and  the  design  was 
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to  have  it  read  and  summarized.  After  a  few  weeks  he  found 
that  no  substantial  headway  was  being  made.  The  trouble 
was  first  charged  to  the  book,  and  then  to  lack  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  But  these  did  not  furnish  a  satisfactory- 
solution.  At  last  he  became  convinced  that  his  class  could 
not  read  in  the  real  sense.  They  could  memorize  and  recite 
the  language  of  the  book  when  the  amount  was  not  too  great; 
but  they  could  not  grasp  and  condense  the  thoughts  of  a  lesson. 
He  had  to  take  hold  and  teach  them  to  read  as  well  as  teach 
them  chemistry. 

A  like  experience  is  given  by  enterprising  and  thorogoing 
teachers  of  history  and  literature. 

The  principal  of  a  city  high  school  says :  "  The  principals 
of  our  grammar  schools  would  resent  it  should  I  say  it  to 
their  faces ;  but  the  fact  is  I  am  disgusted  in  one  respect  with 
the  pupils  they  send  us.  They  can  not  read.  Not  only  do 
they  not  comprehend  the  language  of  their  books,  but  they 
do  not  know  that  they  do  not  comprehend  it." 

Let  any  capable  institute  instructor  take,  for  instance,  Long- 
fellow's Psalm  of  life,  or  Tennyson's  Brooke  or  Haw- 
thorne's Town  pump,,  and  hold  a  class  of  ordinary  teachers 
right  down  to  a  clear  exposition  of  each  line  and  thought, 
and  he  will  be  surprized  at  the  meager  results  obtained  from 
a  large  proportion  of  them. 

As  to  the  misconceptions  which  children  get  in  their  school 
reading,  illustrations  are  far  more  abundant  than  entertaining. 
But  in  their  multitude  they  all  point  to  the  one  moral  which 
ought  to  be  posted  before  the  eyes  of  every  elementary  teacher, 
**  Don't  take  it  for  granted  that  pupils  always  understand  what 
they  read  simply  because  they  read  it  well."  Here  are  a  few 
illustrations  for  which  the  writer  can  vouch  as  authentic  and 
which  may  prove  suggestive : 

In  a  large  high-school  class  a  girl  not  below  the  average 
had  always  understood  that  a  "  forced  march  "  was  accom- 
plished when  a  body  of  soldiers  by  some  means — she  never 
tried  to  imagine  what  and  of  course  never  asked — was  forced 
or  pushed  right  thru  the  enemy's  army.  A  boy,  a  voracious 
reader  of  history,  really  thought  that  when  soldiers  "slept 
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on  their  arms,"  they  stood  up  leaning  against  their  muskets 
and  thus  slept. 

In  an  average  city  school  a  class  had  read  with  considerable 
glibness,  if  not  with  expression,  the  Old  Oaken  bucket.  In 
an  innocent  way,  the  question  was  put  to  the  head  pupil,  "  How 
many  buckets  do  you  think  hung  in  that  well  ?  "  The  answer 
was  "  Three,"  meaning  "  the  old  oaken,"  the  "  iron  bound," 
and  the  "  moss-covered  "  buckets.  The  rest  of  the  class  con- 
curred without  exception.  To  the  question,  "  In  the  line 
*  With  the  emblem  of  truth  o'erflowing '  what  does  the  poet 
allude  to?"  no  answer  was  forthcoming  for  some  moments. 
At  length  one  pupil  ventured  to  suggest,  "  It  must  have  been 
an  eagle." 

A  high-school  class  had  been  reading  "  Rural  life  in  Eng- 
land "  in  the  Sketch-hook.  As  a  fitting  close  the  pupils  sub- 
mitted essays  upon  what  they  had  read.  Irving  speaks  of  the 
laborers'  little  flower-beds  "  bordered  by  snug  box."  One 
essayist  stated  that  the  peasants  "  boxed  up  their  flower-beds 
in  winter,"  and  three  had  it  that  "  they  split  up  boxes  into 
boards  and  placed  them  around  the  beds." 

On  another  occasion  the  class  was  reading  "  A  street  scene 
in  New  York,"  which  tells  of  the  kindly  feeling  called  forth 
by  a  young  lady's  impromptu  singing  to  aid  a  poor  organ- 
grinder.  A  few  gentlemen  gathered  on  the  sidewalk  and, 
being  touched  by  the  scene  and  the  music  of  the  lady's  voice, 
they  stood  in  respectful  silence.  When  the  singing  ceased 
they  contributed  liberally  to  the  needy  one.  The  closing  para- 
graph of  the  description  begins,  "  The  sidewalk  had  been  to 
them  a  church." 

"  Well,  Charlie,"  said  the  teacher,  "  why  was  the  sidewalk 
like  a  church  ?  "  Charlie  hesitated  a  moment  in  a  thought- 
ful mood,  and  then  suddenly,  his  face  lighting  up  as  the  ex- 
planation dawned  upon  him,  he  answered,  "  Because  they  took 
up  a  collection." 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  similar  illustrations  of  super- 
ficial, inadequate  reading  coming  not  from  obtuse  children  or 
from  poor  schools,  but  from  the  ordinary  products  of  average 
schools. 
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What  can  be  or  should  be  done  to  cure  this  evil  ? 

Of  course  there  is  no  general  panacea.  Thought  reading 
can  not  be  formulated  into  a  science  or  an  art.  It  is  really 
the  outcome  or  should  be  of  a  constitutional  trait  of  thoro- 
doing,  of  the  "  show-me "  spirit  made  subjective.  School 
training  should  establish  it  as  a  fixed  habit,  a  phase  of  char- 
acter, and  so  far  as  the  schools  fail  to  develop  this  habit  of 
masterful  reading  they  fail  in  their  chief  function. 

Like  any  efficient  mental  act,  effective  reading  depends  upon 
the  concentration  of  attention.  When  the  attention  is  dis- 
tracted or  only  feebly  centered  the  memory  grips  weakly; 
perception,  imagination,  association  are  comparatively  life- 
less, and  we  may  read  words  without  the  thought  itself  fairly 
coming  into  consciousness.  Or  if  the  attention  is  concen- 
trated habitually  on  recognizing  and  calling  words  as  the 
supreme  object,  as  is  the  case  thruout  the  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  child  becomes  by  force  of  habit  and  pre- 
possession keenly  alive  to  words  as  words,  but  comparatively 
insensible  or  decidedly  inactive  in  their  interpretation,  in 
sensing  their  force  when  they  come  in  connection. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  careful  attention  to  mere  oral 
reading,  indispensable  in  the  elementary  schools,  needs  to  be 
alternately  offset  or  balanced  up  by  the  learner's  focusing  like 
energetic  attention  on  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads.  Silent 
reading  and  its  fair  success  in  discharging  its  function  should 
have  its  place  and  receive  consideration  quite  as  well  as  oral 
reading. 

Our  present-day  school  readers  are  gems  and  in  their  way 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  their  matter  is  selected  with 
the  primary  object  of  teaching  the  mechanics  of  reading.  It 
is  not  specially  adapted  to  challenge  the  children's  attention 
to  the  sense  of  what  they  read,  nor  are  teachers  imprest  with 
the  need  or  possibility  of  such  training.  Of  course,  the  at- 
tractive matter  in  these  books  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  teachers  can  not  fail  of  achieving  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  primary  function  of  the  printed  page,  to  con- 
vey intelligence  and  arouse  thought-action.  But  if  the  estab- 
lished traditions  and  practise  of  school  keeping  and  of  school 
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reading  could  be  changed  somewhat,  and  our  teachers  and 
pupils  obtain  a  new  standard,  a  completer  and  broader  ideal 
of  good  reading,  based  upon  vigorous  and  energetic  atten- 
tion to  the  thought  as  well  as  to  the  words,  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  our  children  all  their  lives.  In  the  ordinary  read- 
ing books  the  thoughts  are  so  uniformly  obvious,  if  not  com- 
monplace, that  the  opportunity  seldom  comes  to  the  pupil  to 
experience  the  sensation  of  digging  a  little  beneath  the  sur- 
face, of  testing  whether  his  idea  or  interpretation  fits  in  with 
entire  coherence,  or  of  being  conscious  that  he  does  not  tfn- 
derstand.  The  usual  material  is  so  adjusted  to  the  mere 
passive,  receptive  process  in  reading  that  a  style  of  matter 
more  athletic,  more  thought-provoking,  and  some  of  it  spe- 
cially prepared  to  catch  the  thoughtless,  plodding  reader,  and 
to  make  him  join  in  the  laugh  at  himself,  would  greatly  help 
to  develop  the  pupil's  power  and  habit  of  fully  sensing  the 
life  and  force  of  words  as  his  eyes  travel  along  the  printed 
lines,  and  to  lead  him  into  the  way  of  being  so  fully  alert 
when  he  reads  to  himself,  that  he  will  always  know  what  he 
understands  and  know  what  he  does  not  understand,  ^o  use 
an  Hibernicism. 

This  reading  perceptivity  is  quickened  by  sense-searching 
questions  on  what  has  been  read,  by  reproducing,  or  drama- 
tizing, or  picturing  it.  But  a  still  more  effectual  method  is 
to  inspire  the  young  reader  to  ask  questions  for  himself. 
To  beget  self -activity,  thoughtful  inquisitiveness,  the  ability 
and  impulse  to  help  one's  self  is  probably  the  highest  office 
of  educational  training,  and  in  no  field  is  this  outcome  more 
vital  than  in  reading. 

But  is  it  possible  to  wake  children  up  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  what  is  not  plain  to  them  in  their  reading  and  to  ask  ques- 
tions upon  it?  It  is  if  school  superintendents  and  normal 
schools  would  point  the  way  to  it  and  insist  upon  it.  It  would 
make  requisition  for  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  than  is  usual 
in  our  schools,  but  there  would  be  no  detriment  in  that.  The 
mass  of  teachers  would  respond  to  the  demand,  as  it  always 
has  done,  and  another  wholesome  "  jolt  "  would  be  given 
to  the  traditional  school  fashion  of  "  hearing  lessons."     Our 
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schools  could  well  afford  to  dispense  with  one-half  of  their 
oral  reading — in  itself  quite  hostile  to  full-sense  reading — if 
in  its  place  were  substituted  vigorous  silent  reading,  so  man- 
aged as  to  rivet  the  children's  attention  upon  the  thought  and 
to  breed  in  them  that  close  inquisitive  reading  sense  which 
instinctively  challenges  whatever  is  not  clear  and  coherent 
to  them  and  seeks  light  wherever  it  may  be  had. 

To  a  pupil  thus  trained  the  puns  in  Nelly  Gray  would, 
at  first  sight,  either  have  been  obvious  or  consciously  recog- 
nized as  puzzles  which  it  was  up  to  him  to  find  or  seek  ex- 
planations for.  That  chemistry  class  is  a  type  of  how  many 
classes  in  all  subjects  in  our  schools  1  They  do  not  under- 
stand what  they  read,  but,  what  is  worse  and  inexcusable,  they 
do  not  know  that  they  do  not  understand, — ^the  fault  of  their 
training.  It  is  true,  but  of  small  consequence  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  girl  and  the  boy,  even  tho  thoroly  alive  to  the 
general  sense  of  what  they  were  reading,  might  not  have  hit 
on  the  right  meaning  of  a  "  forced  march  '*  or  of  "soldiers 
sleeping  on  their  arms."  The  important  fact  is,  that,  waked 
up  by  proper  training,  they  would  have  been  conscious  of 
more  or  less  unfitness  in  the  ideas  that  came  to  them,  and  this 
wholesome  irritation  of  doubt  would  have  been  their  salva- 
tion, as  it  is  the  salvation  of  every  sound  thinker.  The  class 
in  the  Old  oaken  bucket  were  evidently  beyond  their  depth. 
The  explanations  of  "  bordered  with  snug  box  "  stir  one's 
indignation  at  the  teachers  who  had  taught  (?)  that  class 
and  one's  pity  for  its  subsequent  teachers  in  any  subject,  not 
at  all  because  they  failed  to  catch  on  to  the  right  meaning — 
"  snug  box  "  is  an  unfamiliar  sight  in  our  country, — ^but  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  trained  to  think  carefully  enough  to 
eschew  such  evident  misfits.  Charlie's  answer — it  marks  him 
as  a  sure  New  Yorker — must  be  admitted  as  perfect  and  a 
credit  to  his  training,  a  case  of  thoro  apperception  but  on  the 
boy's  commercial  plane  instead  of  the  narrative's  spiritual 
plane. 

Is  the  point  raised,  How  are  pupils  to  be  moved  to  ask 
questions  of  their  own  initiative  on  what  is  not  clear  to  them? 
Of  course,  the  requisite  thoughtfulness  and  individual  courage 
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can  not  be  developed  in  a  week  or  a  month.  But  suppose  from 
the  start,  in  every  lesson,  whether  in  geography,  or  history,  or 
arithmetic,  or  what  not,  involving  any  reading,  it  is  regularly 
made  a  pleasant  and  interesting  part  of  the  preparation  for 
each  pupil  to  note  every  point  not  clear  to  him  and  to  hand 
to  the  teacher,  when  the  class  is  called,  a  definite  question  on 
each  point,  going  to  the  core  of  his  difficulty,  the  questions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  class  to  answer  the  first  thing  in  recita- 
tion. Suppose  it  comes  to  be  understood  that  the  motto  in 
that  class  is,  "  Know,  or  else  know  that  you  don't  know,"  that 
the  joke  is  on  the  pupil  who  proves  unable  to  explain  any  point 
which  he  has  failed  to  cover  in  his  own  questions.  It  will  not 
take  many  weeks  of  such  training  to  bring  every  pupil  to  know 
what  he  is  about  when  studying  a  book  lesson. 

As  an  accessory  in  this  method  par  excellence  of  waking 
up  mind  and  training  children  to  read  for  clear  thought,  read- 
ing-matter specially  prepared  and  used  in  a  gymnastic  way 
will  help  to  bring  good  results : 

1.  Here  is  an  excellent  type  of  sense-reading  exercise  that 
can  be  adapted  to  any  grade.  The  lesson  in  the  book  consists 
of  a  few  directions,  simple  or  more  involved  according  to  the 
grade,  which  can  be  executed  right  in  the  schoolroom.  Two 
minutes,  say,  are  given  for  the  reading  of  the  entire  lesson 
in  absolute  silence.  Then,  as  the  teacher  says,  "  John  may  do 
number  three,"  the  pupil  in  silence,  book  in  hand,  if  he  chooses, 
executes  the  third  sentence,  if  he  can.  Then  another  child 
is  called  to  execute  another  sentence,  and  so  on,  it  being  made 
a  matter  of  pride  to  perform  promptly  and  precisely. 

2.  Another  type  of  exercise  easily  adapted  is  the  omission 
here  and  there  in  a  paragraph,  or  story,  or  simple  essay,  of  a 
vital  word  which  the  context  plainly  requires  and  make  it  a 
stunt  for  the  pupils  to  discover  by  silent,  absolutely  indi- 
vidual, reading  just  what  is  wrong  and  how  to  correct  it.  A 
variant  of  this  is  the  insertion  of  impertinent  or  disinte- 
grating words  in  a  sentence,  or  the  misprinting  of  words  and 
requiring  the  pupils  to  restore  the  sense  or  sanity  of  the  piece. 
Such  errors  can  be  made  so  elusive  as  to  defy  any  but  the 
most  attentive  reading,  and  yet  be  perfectly  evident  when 
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you  once  "  see  it."  In  this  class  of  exercises,  the  slightest  co- 
operation, no  matter  how  innocent,  between  pupils  spoils  the 
whole  effect  except  for  the  strongest  pupils,  the  very  ones  who 
need  it  least.  The  object  aimed  at  lies  not  in  merely  perceiv- 
ing and  correcting  the  error,  but  in  the  doing  by  each  pupil, 
especially  by  the  weak  ones,  of  the  close,  thoughtful  reading 
necessary  to  detect  and  correct  the  errors. 

3.  In  a  very  simple  story,  somewhat  below  the  grade,  the 
sentences  may  be  all  disarranged,  the  game  being  to  arrange 
them  in  good,  sensible  order.  Or  in  such  a  story  all  the 
capitals  and  most  of  the  punctuation  marks  may  be  omitted, 
the  requirement  being  to  put  in  the  capitals  and  marks  as  the 
best  sense  requires.  Or  the  piece  may  be  printed  without 
capitals  and  without  separating  the  words,  just  equal  spacing 
between  all  the  letters,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Either  of  these  devices  tests  and  exercises  the  thinking  power 
admirably,  as  well  as  training  the  pupil  in  sensing  the  force 
of  words,  clauses,  and  sentences. 

4.  The  sentences  of  two  simple  stories  or  essays  can  be 
intermingled  (not  simply  alternated)  in  the  printing,  the 
exercise  being  to  separate  the  mixture  into  two  good  stories 
according  to  the  sense  and  evident  connection  of  the  sentences. 

5.  A  sentence  that  holds  an  unequivocally  key  position  in  a 
simple  piece  may  be  omitted  and  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  To  find  the  place  where  the  sentence  can  be  inserted 
most  naturally  and  logically  is  an  excellent  exercise. 

6.  Words,  phrases,  and  clauses  may  be  omitted  to  a  limited 
extent  and  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  most  natural  places  in  the  skeleton  story. 

7.  A  number  of  good  conundrums  may  be  printed  on  one 
page,  and  their  answers  in  an  entirely  different  order  on  an- 
other page,  requiring  the  silent  reader  to  attach  each  answer 
to  the  proper  conundrum. 

8.  A  lot  of  selected  proverbs  or  maxims  can  be  printed 
without  classification,  the  game  being  to  classify  and  bunch 
into  one  group  all  those  expressing  the  same  general  thought. 

9.  A  logically  written  story  or  essay  may  be  followed  by  an 
abstract  or  abridgment  which  deviates  more  or  less  in  facts 
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or  sequence  from  the  full  piece.  The  exercise  is  to  discover 
just  where  the  condensed  form  is  unfaithful. 

Another  accessory  quite  efficient  as  well  as  entertaining  in 
educating  young  people  to  realize  when  they  do  or  do  not 
catch  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  is  the  pedagogical  use 
of  riddles,  enigmas,  rebuses,  conundrums,  witty  anecdotes,  etc. 
By  their  sharp  and  striking  contrasts  in  thought,  they  give 
experience  of  clearness  and  certainty  in  the  apprehension  or 
non-apprehension  of  ideas  which  is  not  given  by  straight,  com- 
monplace reading-matter. 

Suppose  this  exquisite  riddle  from  Dean  Swift  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  fourth-reader  class  to  be  silently  studied 
and  worked  out,  each  pupil  for  himself,  the  aptness  of  each 
line  subsequently  to  be  explained  orally  as  a  conversation 
lesson.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  such 
reading  in  concentrating  the  thought  of  boys  and  girls  to  the 
utmost  and  of  waking  up  their  common  sense,  and  prompting 
questions  from  them,  just  give  this  a  trial  and  watch  the 
effect  as  the  answer  dawns  upon  this  one  and  that  one,  or 
the  brows  knit  in  more  intense  study  where  the  answer  tarries : 

From  heaven  I  fell,  tho  from  earth  I  begin; 

No  lady  alive  can  show  such  a  skin. 

I'm  bright  as  an  angel,  and  light  as  a  feather, 

But  heavy  and  dark  when  you  squeeze  me  together. 

Tho  candor  and  truth  in  my  aspect  I  bear. 

Yet   many   poor   creatures    I   help   to   ensnare. 

Tho  so  much  of  heaven  appears  in  my  make, 

The   foulest  impressions   I   easily  take. 

My  parent  and  I  produce  one  another, 

The  mother  the  daughter,  the  daughter  the  mother. 

Suppose  occasionally  anecdotes  like  these  are  given  out  for 
silent  reading,  and  then  to  be  read  aloud  or  told  off-hand — to 
tell  an  anecdote  well  is  a  fine  accomplishment  to  which  our 
schools  give  too  little  attention- — in  the  recitation  hour : 

Rowland  Hill,  a  celebrated  English  minister,  was  once  engaged  in 
an  argument  with  a  friend  who  contended  that  the  letter  H  has  no 
real  sound,  but  that  it  is  simply  a  breathing,— a  manner  of  introducing, 
or  of  beginning  to  sound,  some  other  letter.  To  this  the  statesman  re- 
plied: "I  can  not  think  so.     To  my  ear  it  has  a  separate  and  distinct 
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sound  of  its  own  and  is  never  a  part  of  the  sound  of  any  other  letter. 
It  is  just  as  much  a  letter  as  any  in  the  alphabet.  If  it  were  not,  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  a  very  serious  affair  for  one  man  I  know  of,  as  it 
would  certainly  make  him  ill  all  the  days  of  his  life." 

Laughter  is  a  good  antidote  to  anger.  Even  duels  have  been  pre- 
vented by  answers  which  turned  wrath  into  mirth. 

A  judge  named  White,  who  had  a  cork  leg,  once  challenged  a  witty 
brother  of  the  bench,  Dooly  by  name,  to  mortal  combat.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour  both  appeared  on  the  field,  but  Dooly  was  alone.  White 
sent  a  friend  to  ask  where  his  antagonist's  second  was.  "  Gone  into 
the  woods,"  replied  the  humorist  Dooly,  "  to  get  a  bit  of  a  hollow  tree  to 
put  one  of  my  legs  in  so  that  the  judge  and  I  may  be  even." 

The  answer  was  too  much  for  the  judge.  He  laughed  and  the  chal- 
lenge  was   withdrawn. 

An  Irish  lawyer,  who  had  never  fired  a  pistol  in  his  life,  was  chal- 
lenged by  a  famous  duelist  whom  he  had  offended.  The  duelist,  who 
had  been  crippled  in  a  previous  duel,  came  limping  upon  the  ground. 
He  had  one  favor  to  ask:  permission  to  lean  against  the  milestone 
nearby,  as  he  was  too  lame  to  stand  without  support.  The  request 
was  granted.  But  just  as  the  word  "  Fire "  was  about  to  be  given, 
the  lawyer  said  he  believed  he  also  had  a  favor  to  ask.  He  asked  the 
privilege  of  leaning  against  the  next  milestone.  A  roar  of  laughter 
from  all  sides  ended  all  thoughts  of  the  duel. 

E.  O.  Vaile 

Oak  Park,  III. 


VII 
PHYSICS  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  POINT  OF  VIEW  ^ 

In  a  recent  article  ^  on  the  distinction  between  the  Hberal 
and  the  technical  in  education,  my  friend  and  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Percy  Hughes,  says  that  in  speaking  of  an  education 
as  liberal  we  thereby  associate  it  with  liberalism  in  politics, 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  in  men's  personal  relations 
with  each  other.  In  each  case  liberalism  seems  fundamentally 
to  denote  freedom,  and  liberalism  in  education  is  the  freedom 
of  development  in  each  individual  of  that  character  and  per- 
sonality which  is  his  true  nature.  All  this  I  accept  in  the 
spirit  of  an  optimist,  assuming  men's  true  natures  to  be  good, 
but  I  do  not  and  I  am  sure  that  Professor  Hughes  does  not 
consider  that  technical  education,  unless  it  be  inexcusably  harsh 
and  narrow,  is  illiberal ;  nor  that  liberal  education,  unless  it  be 
inexcusably  soft  and  vague,  is  wholly  non-technical.  The 
liberal  and  the  technical  are  not  two  kinds  of  education,  each 
complete  in  itself.  Indeed,  Professor  Hughes  speaks  of  liberal 
education  not  as  a  category  but  as  a  condition,  a  condition 
which  makes  for  freedom  of  development  of  personality  and 
character. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are  phases  of  education 
which  have  but  little  to  do  with  personality,  and  I  call  to  your 
attention  this  definition  of  liberalism  in  education  in  order 
that  I  may  turn  sharply  away  from  it  as  a  partial  definition 
which  to  a  great  extent  excludes  the  physical  sciences.  In- 
deed, I  wish  to  speak  of  a  condition  in  education  which  is  the 
antithesis  of  freedom.  I  wish  to  explain  the  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary physical  science  as  a  mode  of  constraint,  as  a  con- 

1  Paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Lehigh 
University,  November  26,  19 10. 

2  Popular  science  monthly,  October,  1910. 
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structive  discipline  without  which  no  freedom  is  possible  in 
our  relations  with  physical  things.  I  wish  to  characterize 
the  study  of  elementary  physical  science  as  a  reorganization 
of  the  primitive  mind  of  a  young  man,  as  complete  in  its  nar- 
row workaday  field  as  the  pupation  of  an  insect;  and  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  exacting  constraint  as  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  this  reorganization. 

In  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  explain  to  you  the  char- 
acter of  this  reorganization,  let  me  distinguish  two  chief 
results  of  the  scientific  activity  of  the  last  half-century: 
namely  (i)  an  accumulated  mass  of  fact  under  which  head- 
ing I  would  include  all  of  the  details  of  modern  industry,  for 
indeed  the  most  important  and  compelling  facts  that  have  been 
accumulated  by  the  sciences  are  the  facts  which  are  incor- 
porated in  the  settled  doings  of  men;  and  (2)  an  established 
mode  of  thought  and  inquiry  which  may  be  designated,  using 
a  suggestive  phrase  of  Bacon's,  as  "  A  new  engine,  or  a  help 
to  the  mind  corresponding  to  tools  for  the  hand.'* 

We  continually  force  upon  the  extremely  meager  data  ob- 
tained directly  thru  our  senses  an  interpretation  which  in  its 
complexity  and  penetration  seems  to  be  entirely  incommensu- 
rate with  the  data  themselves,  and  we  exercise  over  physical 
things  a  kind  of  rational  control  which  transcends  the  native 
cunning  of  the  hand. 

For  example,  an  astronomer  listens  to  the  beats  of  a  clock 
as  he  watches  a  spot  of  light  move  across  the  field  of  his 
telescope,  and  then  he  takes  the  reading  of  the  divided  circle. 
This  he  does  three  times  in  succession,  listening  to  the  ticks 
of  a  clock  and  looking  at  coincidences  of  lines;  and  from  this 
data  he  determines  the  orbit  of  the  spot  of  light  (a  comet) 
around  the  sun,  predicting  when  it  will  come  nearest  to  the 
sun  and  how  far  away  it  will  be,  when  it  will  return,  and 
so  on. 

The  possibility  of  this  forced  interpretation  and  of  the 
rational  control  which  we  see  exemplified  everywhere  about 
us,  depends  upon  the  use  of  two  complexes:  (a)  a  logical 
STRUCTURE,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  mathematical  and  con- 
ceptual theory  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  immediate 
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materials  of  sense,  and  (b)  a  mechanical  structure,  that 
is  to  say  ( i )  a  carefully  planned  arrangement  of  devices,  and 
(2)  a  carefully  planned  order  of  operations.  We  see  care- 
fully planned  mechanisms  used  in  every  branch  of  science  and 
in  almost  every  application  of  science  to  daily  life.  A  good 
example  of  a  carefully  planned  order  of  operations  is  that 
which  is  followed  by  the  chemist  in  his  work  of  solution, 
reaction,  precipitation,  filtration,  and  weighing;  and  ordered 
operations  of  this  kind  are  performed  in  almost  every  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to  industry. 

These  two  structures — namely,  the  logical  structure  and 
the  mechanical  structure  of  the  physical  sciences — do  indeed 
constitute  a  new  engine  which  helps  the  mind  as  tools  help 
the  hand,  and  the  study  of  elementary  physics  is  intended  to 
lead  to  the  realization  of  this  new  engine  (i)  by  building  up 
in  the  mind  the  logical  structure  of  the  physical  sciences,  (2) 
by  training  in  the  use  of  devices  (especially  of  measuring  de- 
vices) and  in  the  performance  of  ordered  operations,  and  (3) 
by  exercises  in  the  application  of  these  things  to  the  actual 
phenomena  of  physics  and  chemistry  at  every  step  and  all 
the  time  with  every  possible  variation. 

This  surely  is  an  exacting  program;  but  compromise  is 
impossible.  The  only  alternative  is  to  place  the  student  under 
the  instruction  of  Jules  Verne,  where  he  need  not  trouble 
himself  about  foundations,  but  may  follow  his  teacher  pleas- 
antly on  a  care-free  trip  to  the  moon  or  with  easy  im- 
providence embark  on  a  voyage  of  twenty  thousand  leagues 
under  the  sea.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  study  of  the  ele- 
mentary physical  sciences  is  an  unconstrained  mode  of  activ- 
ity. It  is  liberal  only  in  its  promise  of  power;  it  is  not  liberal 
in  the  sense  of  offering  freedom  in  its  pursuit.  Even  the 
freedom  to  let  it  alone  seems  to  be  taken  from  us  by  the 
necessities  of  our  daily  life. 

Every  person  I  have  ever  talked  with,  old  or  young,  theorist 
or  practician,  student-in-general  or  specialist  in  whatever  line, 
has  exhibited  more  or  less  distinctly  a  certain  attitude  of  im- 
patience towards  the  exactions  of  this  or  that  phase  of  the 
precise  modes  of  thought  of  the  physical  sciences. 
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"  Da  wird  der  Geist  Euch  wohl  dressiert 
In  spanische  Stiefeln  eingeschnuert." 

But  precise  ideas  are  necessary.  Herein  lies  the  impossi- 
bility of  compromise  in  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences 
and  the  necessity  of  constraint.  One  must  think  so  and  so, 
there  is  no  other  way.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  essential  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  solid  knowledge  of  physical  things  as  the 
possession  of  precise  ideas;  not  because  a  perfect  precision 
is  necessary  or  even  helpful  as  a  means  of  retaining  knowl- 
edge, but  that  nothing  else  so  effectually  opens  the  mind  to 
the  perception  even  of  the  simplest  evidences  of  a  subject. 

I  think  I  can  explain  to  you  further  the  characteristics  of 
physics  study  by  mentioning  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  physics.  One  is  that  the  native  sense  of 
most  men  is  wo  fully  inadequate,  without  stimulation  and 
direction,  for  the  supply  of  the  sense  material  upon  which  the 
logical  structure  of  the  science  is  intended  to  operate.  A  sec- 
ond difficulty  is  that  the  human  mind  is  so  in  the  habit  of 
considering  the  practical  affairs  of  life  that  it  can  hardly  be 
turned  to  that  minute  consideration  of  apparently  insignificant 
details  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  scientific  analysis  even  of 
the  most  practical  things.  Every  one  knows  the  capability 
of  the  Indian  for  long-continued  and  serious  effort  in  his 
primitive  mode  of  life,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  an 
Indian  "  farmer  "  to  plow.  Every  one  knows  also  that  the 
typical  college  student  is  not  stupid,  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
persuade  the  young  men  of  practical  and  business  ideals  in 
our  colleges  and  technical  schools  to  study  the  abstract  ele- 
ments of  science.  Indeed,  it  is  as  difficult  to  get  the  average 
young  man  to  hold  abstract  things  in  mind  as  it  is  to  get  a 
young  Indian  to  plow,  and  for  almost  exactly  the  same  rea- 
son. The  scientific  details  of  any  problem  are  in  themselves 
devoid  of  human  values,  and  this  quality  of  detachment  is  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  young  people  in  their  study  of  the 
sciences. 

A  third  difficulty,  which  indeed  runs  thru  the  entire  front- 
of-progress  of  the  human  understanding,  is  that  the  primi- 
tive mind-stuff  of  a   young  man  must  be   rehabilitated   in 
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entirely  new  relations  in  fitting  the  young"  man  for  the  condi- 
tions of  civilized  life.  Every  science  teacher  knows  how  much 
coercion  is  required  for  so  little  of  this  rehabilitation ;  but  the 
bare  possibility  of  the  process  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  the  extent  of  bringing  a  Newton  or  a  Pasteur 
out  of  a  hunting  and  fishing  ancestry  is  indeed  wonderful. 

A  fourth  difficulty  is  that  the  possibility  of  this  rehabilita- 
tion of  mind-stuff  has  grown  up  as  a  human  faculty  almost 
solely  on  the  basis  of  language,  and  the  essence  of  this  re- 
habilitation is  the  formation  of  ideas;  whereas  a  very  large 
part  of  physical  science  is  a  correlation  in  mechanisms. 

Many  of  our  teachers,  especially  those  who  handle  the 
mathematical  sciences,  seem  to  think  that  ideas  can  be  built 
up  in  young  men's  minds  by  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  out  of  noth- 
ing, but  ideas,  like  everything  else  in  this  world,  must  be  made 
out  of  something.  All  elemental  knowledge,  such  as  the  know- 
ing how  to  throw  a  ball,  how  to  ride  a  bicycle,  how  to  swim, 
or  how  to  use  a  tool,  seems  to  be  locked  in  the  marginal  re- 
gions of  the  mind  as  a  very  substantial  but  very  highly  spe- 
cialized kind  of  intuition,  and  the  problem  of  how  to  teach 
elementary  physics  is  in  part  the  problem  of  how,  by  sug- 
gestion or  otherwise,  to  drag  this  material  into  the  field  of 
consciousness  where  it  may  be  organized  into  a  generalized 
logical  structure.  A  formal  and  abstract  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  elementary  physics  tends  more  than  anything 
else  to  inhibit  the  influx  of  this  elemental  material  into  the 
field  of  consciousness,  and  results  in  the  building  up  of  a 
theoretical  structure  which  can  have  no  traffic  with  any  mental 
field  beyond  its  own  narrow  boundaries.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  is  but  a  kind  of  idiocy,  and  to  call  it  a  knowledge  of 
science  is  silly  scholasticism. 

The  best  way  to  meet  the  quadruply  difficult  situation  in 
the  teaching  of  elementary  physics  is  to  relate  the  teaching 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  immediately  practical  and  intimate 
things  of  life,  and  to  go  in  for  suggestiveness  as  the  only 
way  to  avoid  a  total  inhibition  of  the  sense  that  is  born  with 
our  students.  Such  a  method  is  certainly  calculated  to  limber 
up  our  theories  and  put  them  all  at  work,  the  pragmatic 
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method,  our  friends  the  philosophers  call  it,  a  method  which 
pretends  to  a  conquering  destiny. 

"  We  advise  all  men,"  says  Bacon,  "  to  think  of  the  true 
ends  of  knowledge,  and  that  they  endeavor  not  after  it  for 
curiosity,  contention,  or  the  sake  of  despising  others,  nor 
yet  for  reputation  or  power  or  any  other  such  inferior  con- 
sideration, but  solely  for  the  occasions  and  uses  of  life."  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  basis  upon  which  the  study 
of  physics  can  be  justified  than  for  the  occasions  and  uses  of 
life;  in  a  certain  broad  sense,  indeed,  there  is  no  other  justi- 
fication; but  the  great  majority  of  men  must  be  practical  in 
the  narrow  sense,  and  I  believe  very  strongly  and  in  the  nar- 
rowest possible  sense  that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
study  of  physics  by  the  average  college  student  other  than 
for  the  occasions  and  uses  of  life.  Furthermore,  I  believe  that 
this  narrow  basis  of  physics  study  would  bring  about  the 
healthiest  possible  condition  in  respect  to  the  emergence  and 
development  and  the  continued  productiveness  of  research 
specialists  in  physics. 

At  his  sesquicentennial  address  at  Princeton  University 
fourteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that,  if  he  was 
not  mistaken,  the  "  scientific  spirit "  of  the  age  is  doing  us 
a  great  disservice,  working  in  us  a  certain  great  degeneracy, 
"  and  yet,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  I  have  no  indictment  against 
what  science  has  done.  I  have  only  a  warning  to  utter  against 
the  atmosphere  which  has  stolen  from  our  laboratories  and 
lecture-rooms  and  into  the  general  air  of  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  a  noxious  intoxicating  gas  which  has  somehow  got  into 
the  lungs  of  the  rest  of  us  from  out  the  crevices  of  our 
laboratories — a  gas,  which,  it  would  seem,  forms  only  in  the 
outer  air." 

Now  it  is  not  easy  even  for  one  of  Dr.  Wilson's  training 
to  express  himself  with  clearness  and  precision  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind;  and,  altho  I  am  completely  in  sympathy  with 
what  I  understand  Dr.  Wilson's  point  of  view  to  be,  I  do  not 
like  his  use  of  the  term  "  scientific  spirit."  The  true  scien- 
tific spirit,  the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Kelvin  and  Helmholtz, 
is  beyond  criticism;  but  the  great  things  such  men  have  done 
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have  brought  upon  us  the  most  distressing  and  stupid  form  of 
idolatry  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  men  who  have  the 
true  scientific  spirit  are  the  only  men  as  a  rule  who  are  free 
from  it. 

The  results  of  science  have  fascinated  the  crowd  and  al- 
most hopelessly  confused  the  boundaries  between  personal  and 
impersonal  things;  and  the  great  majority  of  men  have 
adopted  a  scale  of  physical  values  for  everything  in  life,  with 
a  consequent  neglect  of  quality  and  a  denial  of  human  value 
in  everything.  "  We  have  a  philosophy  of  rectangular  beati- 
tudes and  spherical  benevolences,  a  theology  of  universal  in- 
dulgence, a  jurisprudence  which  will  hang  no  rojSfues;  all  of 
which  means,  in  the  root,  incapacity  of  discerning  wonh  and 
unworth  in  anything,  and  least  of  all  in  man.  Whereas  Na- 
ture and  Heaven  command  us,  at  our  peril,  to  discern  worth 
from  unworth  in  everything,  and  most  of  all  in  man. 

"  Our  real  problem  now,  as  always,  is  '  Who  is  best  man?  * 
and  the  fates  forgive  much — forgive  the  wildest,  fiercest,  and 
crudest  experiments — if  fairly  made  in  the  settling  of  that 
question.  Theft  and  blood-guiltiness  are  not  pleasing  in  their 
sight,  and  yet  the  favoring  powers  of  the  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial worlds  will  confirm  to  you  your  stolen  goods,  and  their 
noblest  voices  applaud  the  lifting  of  your  spear,  and  rehearse 
the  sculpture  of  your  shield,  if  only  your  robbing  and  slay- 
ing have  been  done  in  fair  arbitrament  of  that  question, 
*  Who  is  best  man? '  But  if  you  refuse  such  inquiry  you  will 
come  at  last  to  face  the  same  problem  wrong  side  upwards, 
and  your  robbing  and  slaying  must  then  be  done  to  find  out 
^  Who  is  worst  man?'  Which  in  so  wide  an  order  of  in- 
verted merit  is  indeed  not  easy;  but  a  complete  Republican 
Ring,  and  Lowest  Circle  in  the  Inferno  of  the  Worst  you  are 
sure  at  last  to  find,  and  be  governed  by !  '* 

It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  you  that  the  suggestion  that  I 
discuss  two  aspects  of  physics  study — the  cultural  and  the 
technical — should  call  forth  a  protest  charging  the  majority 
of  men  with  idolatrous  stupidity  and  demoniac  possession. 
But  what  Dr.  Wilson  calls  the  "  scientific  spirit "  is  but  a 
dull-witted  demon,  and  his  indwelling  is  a  certain  ubiquitous 
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idiocy.  Culture,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  quality  of  personality, 
and  to  adorn  the  personal  chambers  of  the  mind  with  the 
structure  of  the  physical  sciences  is  as  absurd  as  to  adorn  a 
parlor  with  unused  and  useless  pick-axes  and  post-hole 
diggers ! 

If  the  question  be  whether  the  so-called  cultural  course 
should  include  instruction  in  physics,  I  can  only  say  there  is 
no  education  so  bad,  even  if  it  is  the  worst  to  be  had  for 
money,  which  does  not  include  a  little  that  is  impersonal,  and 
there  is  no  education  so  good,  even  if  it  is  the  best  to  be  had 
for  nothing,  which  does  not  include  a  great  deal  that  is 
impersonal. 

It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  cultural  and  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  physical  sciences.  There  is  but  one  possible  object  of 
physics  study :  namely,  to  use  it  as  physics  in  our  dealings  with 
physical  things;  in  work,  in  general  orientation,  and  in  re- 
search; and  I  believe  that  these  three  uses  of  physics  could  be 
realized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  if  high  school  and 
college  physics  were  devoted  primarily  to  the  rationalization 
of  living  conditions  and  the  rationalization  of  work.  The  only 
differences  now  existent  in  the  presentation  of  physics  to  high 
school  and  college  students  are  the  difference  of  more  or  less, 
the  vanishing  difference  between  what  is  sound  and  what  is 
unsound,  and  a  range  of  degrees  of  futility  whose  absolute 
zero  is  inconceivably,  infinitely  below  the  conventional  zero  of 
those  who  still  pretend  to  teach  science  for  its  own  sake. 

W.  S.  Franklin 

Lehigh  University 
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IX 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  new  system  of  honor  courses  in  Columbia  College,  so 
ably  described  by  Professor  Mitchell  in  the  October  Educa- 
tional Review,  would  indicate  that  at  least  one  American 
college  realizes  that  it  owes  a  duty  to  the  "  socially  pur- 
posed "  as  well  as  to  the  "  scholarly  purposed  "  student. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  fair  percentage  of  college  students  ac- 
knowledge themselves  as  '*  socially  purposed."  Columbia  now 
accepts  this  condition  of  affairs  and  plans  courses  suited  to 
the  needs  and  abilities  of  this  class  of  students. 

The  custom  formerly  followed  of  admitting  to  college 
courses  certain  men  as  special  students,  not  candidates  for 
a  degree,  was  a  lame  attempt  to  care  for  the  "  socially  pur- 
posed," altho  it  was  not  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  col- 
leges. For  at  least  fifteen  years  every  college  and  school  offi- 
cer has  known  that  many  boys  and  girls  go  to  college  for 
the  sake  of  the  by-product  rather  than  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  scholars,  but  thus  far  neither  college  nor  school  offi- 
cer has  been  able  to  face  the  question  honestly.  Columbia's 
new  system  makes  possible  an  honest  handling  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  presence  among  us  of  "  socially  purposed  " 
students. 

The  American  college  since  its  inception  has  attempted  to 
restrict  its  opportunities  to  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  the 
college  (often  at  fault)  are  able  to  profit  by  what  the  college 
has  to  offer.  This  restriction  has  been  exercised  by  means 
of  various  methods  of  administration  of  entrance  require- 
ments.   Only  a  few  years  ago  each  college  felt  that  it  must 
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make  its  own  test  of  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion. This  right  was  then  partially  surrendered  to  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  year  ago  Columbia 
College  announced  a  new  method  of  administering  college 
entrance  requirements.  Now  the  judgment  of  the  fitting 
school  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  boy  for  college  work  is  given 
weight  by  the  college  authorities.  After  all,  it  is  difficult  and 
it  is  a  serious  matter  for  any  individual  or  any  group  of  in- 
dividuals to  decide  that  a  boy  or  girl  is  not  worthy  of  further 
training  in  an  educational  institution.  We  have  less  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  decide  this  question  rightly  than  we  used 
to  have. 

This  problem  of  the  differentiation  of  students  according 
to  ability  is  by  no  means  peculiarly  a  college  problem.  The 
secondary  school  meets  it  before  the  college  does.  The  great 
increase  in  the  popularity  of  secondary  education  brings  to 
the  schoolmaster  many  students  who  are  the  first  of  their 
families  to  seek  culture  and  social  training.  Some  of  these 
can  be  made  scholars,  but  most  of  them  not.  The  school- 
master is  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  deciding  whether 
such  students  shall  prepare  for  college.  He  knows  that  most 
of  the  boys  and  girls  he  sends  to  college  are  not  scholarly  ma- 
terial, and  yet  the  preparation  he  must  give  them  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  "  scholarly  purposed." 

I  believe  that  the  college  will  take  another  step  and  frankly 
admit  its  duty  to  do  something  for  those  who  in  their  pre- 
paratory course  demonstrate  their  inability  to  become  schol- 
ars. The  school,  as  well  as  the  college,  has  its  "  socially  pur- 
posed "  students.  After  passing  the  bars  of  the  college  ad- 
mission requirement,  such  students  will  hereafter  be  honestly 
dealt  with  at  Columbia.  Why  not  acknowledge  the  facts 
and  deal  honestly  with  this  class  of  students  in  their  ad- 
mission ? 

I  would  suggest  the  following  requirement  for  admission 
to  "  pass  "  courses  in  college : 

1.  Graduation  from  a  secondary  school  of  good  standing. 

2.  Entrance  examination  on  ten  points  of  the  admission  re- 
quirement, as  follows: 
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Mathematics 3 

English 3 

A  foreign  language 2 

History i 

Science i 
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Such  a  plan  wisely  administered  would  bring  to  the  college 
students  as  well  trained  for  college  work  as  those  now  forced 
thru  the  fifteen-point  requirement  by  the  preparatory  schools, 
and  it  would  save  the  schools  from  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
boys  and  girls  to  the  deadening  process  of  being  forced  thru 
subjects  they  will  immediately  drop  on  entering  college. 

Virgil  Prettyman 

Horace  Mann  High  School 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


GOME  TO   BOOKS,  MR.  REPEATER! 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  all  investigations  along  edu- 
cational lines.  In  this  my  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  statistics  published  in  the  list  of 
cities  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  pertaining  to  the  cost 
of  the  "repeaters"  of  Kansas  City  and  the  number  of  ''re- 
peaters." Figures  are  keen-edged  tools,  and  some  statis- 
ticians handle  them  with  a  recklessness  that  is  truly  amazing. 

This  table  is  based  on  reports  for  the  year  1906-7.  First, 
as  to  the  cost  of  all  the  schools  in  Kansas  City  for  the  year 
1906-7,  the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  that  year  was 
$1,864,449.26,  which  differs  slightly  from  the  amount  given 
in  the  List.  Any  one  in  examining  this  List  would  infer 
that  to  be  the  total  cost  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools 
for  that  year.  An  examination  of  the  school  expenditures 
for  that  year,  page  330,  Annual  Report,  reveals  the  following 
facts : 
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Interest  on  bonded  debt %  97,241.58 

Cost  of  sites  and  buildings 538,753 .43 

Sinking  fund  invested 128,602.78 

Bonds  paid 75,000.00 

Total $839,597.79 

These  little  items  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  List.  Instead  of  charging  the  schools  with  an 
expense  of  $1,864,449.26,  the  statistician  who  worked  out 
that  Table  should  have  used  $1,024,851.47,  by  deducting  the 
four  items  mentioned.  Under  our  law  there  are  three  sepa- 
rate funds, — an  interest  and  sinking  fund,  a  building  fund, 
and  a  general  expense  fund.  The  latter  includes  the  running 
expense  fund,  out  of  which  the  schools  must  be  conducted. 

By  some  arbitrary  standard  which  does  not  appear  any- 
where in  the  Annual  Report  of  1906-7  of  the  Kansas  City 
Schools,  the  number  of  so-called  "  repeaters "  is  given  as 
6,411.  Table  VIIL,  page  83,  and  it  is  the  only  one  bearing 
on  the  subject,  is  as  follows : 

TABLE  VIII.     OVERTIME   IN   GRADE  WORK. 

Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  ist  grade  more  than  200  days. . .  .1,232 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  2d  grade  more  than  200  days  ....    590 

Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  3d  grade  more  than  200  days 841 

Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  4th  grade  more  than  200  days  . .  .1,077 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  5th  grade  more  than  200  days  . . .  932 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  6th  grade  more  than  200  days  . . .  661 
Number  of  pupils  remaining  in  7th  grade  more  than  200  days  . . .    329 

This  simply  means  that  5,662  children  had  not  gone  over 
two  hundred  days  each  of  school  work  in  the  two  hundred 
days  schools  were  in  session.  Some  of  them  had  done  nearly 
two  hundred  days'  work  as  laid  out;  others  three- fourths  of 
the  year's  work,  and  some  one-half,  and  so  on.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  pupils  would  have  to  go  back  and  repeat  the 
year's  work.  With  us  a  class  that  completes  a  part  of 
the  year's  work  begins  the  next  year  where  it  stopt  at  the 
close  of  the  year  and  goes  on.  That  table  simply  shows  an 
uneven  rate  of  progress  of  pupils  in  the  grades.  In  the  An- 
nual Report  for  the  year  1906-7,  I  stated  distinctly  that,  "  It 
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does  not  follow  that  these  children  are  still  in  these  grades,  but 
instead  of  getting  thru  a  grade  in  one  school  year,  they  did 
overtime  work  in  these  grades." 

Even  using  the  statistician's  method,  as  inapplicable  as  it  is 
and  as  unreliable  as  it  is,  and  allowing  that  the  5,662  children 
were  repeating  the  work  that  year,  which  they  were  not,  the 
amount  of  money  they  cost  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  pupils  was  $146,962  instead  of  $350,227  as  he  figured  it. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  32,673  enrolled  in  the 
city  schools  that  year,  4,164  were  high  school  pupils,  and  that 
it  cost  $260,491  to  educate  the  high  school  pupils,  which  sum 
should  be  deducted  from  $1,024,851.47. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  if  the  mistakes  are  as  wide  of 
the  mark  concerning  these  facts  for  other  cities,  the 
Table  prepared  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  the  work  of 
novices;  and  it  is  the  best  illustration  I  have  ever  seen  of  how 
figures  can  be  made  to  express  '"''  chatter-juice  " — palmed  off 
as  truth. 

Come  to  Books,  Gentlemen,  and  learn  your  lessons  better 
next  time! 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Problems  of  the  elementary  school— By  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1910.    223  p.    $1.25  net. 

This  book  is  written  in  two  parts  and  treats  of  two  some- 
what independent  phases  of  the  elementary  school.  The  first 
part  deals  with  general  questions  of  the  organization  of  the 
school  and  its  curriculum,  while  the  second  part  takes  up  in 
detail  concrete  methods  and  devices  in  certain  of  the  school 
subjects  and  specific  questions  in  school  management. 

Dr.  Perry,  in  discussing  the  question  of  organization,  at- 
tempts to  find  some  answer  to  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
graduate  of  the  elementary  school  which  are  so  prevalent 
among  business  men  and  students  of  economics  and  sociology. 
He  finds  it  in  complete  reorganization,  and  the  suggestions 
he  offers  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  those 
interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  elementary-school  child: 
"  Society  recognizes,  in  general,  two  distinct  requirements  as 
to  the  education  of  its  members  which  are  necessary  to  its 
own  proper  development :  namely,  satisfactory,  universal  mass 
intelligence,  and  a  continuous,  sufficient  supply  of  exceptional 
ability.  ...  In  consequence  there  are  to  be  seen  every- 
where two  phases  in  the  provision  of  public  education — ^the 
compulsory  phase  and  the  opportunity  phase."  Both  phases 
must  be  recognized  and  given  a  place  in  the  elementary  school, 
and  its  present  weakness  and  inefficiency  result  largely  from 
a  failure  to  distinguish  between  them.  All  the  children  in  the 
elementary  school  are  required  to  follow  the  same  course  of 
study — uniformity  is  the  watchword.  Hence,  those  for 
whom  education  is  largely  opportunity — the  ten  per  cent,  who 
are  going  on  into  the  high  school — are  kept  side  by  side  with 
the  ninety  per  cent,  who  must  go  out  into  active  work  at  the 
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close  of  the  elementary-school  period.  What  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  waste  of  energy  in  the  development  of  exceptional 
ability!  But  the  effect  of  this  uniformity  on  the  ninety  per 
cent,  is  even  more  disastrous,  for  the  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  was  planned  as  a  preparation  for  high  school, 
and  hence  those  who  leave  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  of 
school  are  prepared  to  enter  high  school,  but  are  not  prepared 
to  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  up  the  task  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  business  or  home  conditions.  This  can  but 
result  in  intellectual  discouragement  and  economic  waste  and 
possibly  in  moral  degeneration  as  well,  for  "the  curriculum 
itself  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  moral  development  of 
the  pupils  to  whom  it  is  applied,"  and  "  pupils  set  to  doing 
the  wrong  tasks  are  making  the  struggle  to  grow  morally  in 
arid  soil.  .  .  .  Whether  the  retarded  child  realizes  it  or  not, 
his  very  retardation  is  a  force  making  against  his  moral 
growth — and  the  school  is  responsible." 

Most  parents  know  whether  their  boy  or  girl  is  destined 
for  the  high  school  or  must  leave  the  elementary  school  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  helping  in  the  house  or  with  the 
earnings.  Hence,  we  must  "  so  reorganize  our  American 
schools  that  the  child  who  is  scheduled  for  six  or  eight  years 
of  schooling,  and  then  an  immediate  entrance  into  vocational 
life,  shall  be  given  an  education  that  shall  be  his,  not  the  edu- 
cation that  belongs  to  the  child  that  has  before  him  a  uni- 
versity career."  This  means  differentiation  as  opposed  to  the 
present  uniformity  of  the  work  of  the  elementary-school 
course,  both  in  the  subject-matter  and  the  method  of  presen- 
tation of  both  formal  and  content  subjects.  The  graduate  of 
the  elementary  school  should  be  "  equipped  in  the  essential 
utilities  so  that  his  material  progress  is  assured,  and  yet  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  reading  and  research,  of  discontent 
with  the  limits  of  his  information  and  his  mental  grasp,  and 
of  determination  to  persist  in  his  self-education  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  Give  him  this  double  equipment,  and  you  will 
be  giving  him  that  which  surely  the  average  public  elementary 
school  of  today  lamentably  fails  to  give  him." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  some  definite  and  suggestive 
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material  is  given  on  the  teaching  of  English,  history,  and 
arithmetic.  A  chapter  on  the  use  of  the  blackboard  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  contrast  effects  with  colored  crayons  in 
bringing  out  certain  relationships  in  arithmetic  and  grammar. 
The  plans  suggested  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  alumni  of 
the  elementary  school  and  for  the  discovery  and  subsequent 
care  of  adolescent  girls,  as  means  of  both  individual  and  so- 
cial service,  are  worth  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  both 
principals  and  teachers. 

One  could  wish  that  the  author  in  the  second  part  of  his 
book  had  suggested  a  curriculum  which  would  have  supported 
his  first  thesis — the  need  of  differentiation  in  the  elementary 
school, — but  doubtless  many  teachers  will  find  helpful  the  con- 
crete material  offered.  Certainly  chapters  one,  two,  and  ten 
are  extremely  suggestive,  forcibly  written,  and  touch  topics 
of  vital  interest  to  all  educators. 

Naomi  Norsworthy 
Teachers    College 

Columbia  University 


Textbook  of  physics — By    C,  E.  Linebarger,  Lake   View  High  School, 
Chicago.    Boston:    D.   C.   Heath   &  Co.    471  p.,  431  illustrations.  $1.25. 

This  textbook  of  physics  is  intended  for  use  in  a  first 
course  in  physics  in  high  schools.  The  author  has  attempted 
to  eliminate  certain  objectionable  features  found  in  earlier 
textbooks  of  this  type,  following  a  number  of  recent  writers 
who  have  tried  to  interest  and  teach  the  student  by  constantly 
appealing  to  his  experiences  with  every-day  phenomena,  rather 
than  to  develop  the  subject  in  the  conventional,  logical  manner 
with  the  use  of  mathematics.  For  this  purpose  the  author  has 
inserted  in  the  text  a  very  large  number  of  carefully  prepared 
diagrams  to  illustrate  the  action  of  certain  every-day  phe- 
nomena and  the  application  of  the  physical  principles  in  ex- 
plaining them.  In  this  he  has  been  only  partly  successful,  his 
practical  illustrations  being  in  many  cases  much  too  complex 
and  difficult  for  the  student,  and  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples incompletely  and  not  always  clearly  indicated.    In  many 
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cases  they  are  simply  a  part  of  a  catalog  of  a  number  of 
common  phenomena  and  practical  devices,  without  forming  an 
essential  part  of  the  development  of  the  subject. 

The  course  laid  out  by  the  author  is  too  long  for  the 
average  class,  and  a  shorter  course  has  been  indicated  by  the 
use  of  small  type  for  those  parts  which  can  be  omitted  without 
loss  of  continuity.  Problems  for  practise  in  the  application 
of  the  physical  principles  are  appended  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  These  are  largely  of  a  qualitative  nature,  the  use  of 
mathematics  being  purposely  avoided  when  possible. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  differs  but  little  from 
that  found  in  the  average  elementary  textbook  of  physics. 
The  first  third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  mechanics  of  liquids, 
gases,  and  solids.  The  remainder  treats  of  heat,  sound,  light, 
and  electricity  and  magnetism  in  this  order.  The  author  be- 
gins, after  a  short  chapter  devoted  to  definitions,  with  hy- 
drostatics and  the  mechanics  of  gases,  taking  up  the  various 
principles  in  the  usual  manner.  He  introduces  here  the  de- 
scription of  a  number  of  practical  appliances  with  a  brief 
account  of  their  salient  parts.  This  treatment  of  the  me- 
chanics of  fluids  is,  however,  hampered  greatly  by  the  fact 
that  it  precedes,  rather  than  follows,  the  discussion  of  forces 
and  equilibrium,  which  is  taken  up  later  in  the  chapter  on  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces  and  the  mechanics  of 
solids. 

Motion  and  its  relation  to  forces  are  next  introduced.  The 
subject  of  motion  under  gravity  is  postponed  to  a  later  chap- 
ter, but  could  well  be  included  here.  A  much  too  short  treat- 
ment of  forces  and  statics  follows.  Non-parallel  forces  are 
neglected,  the  few  applications,  such  as  the  sail-boat  and 
aeroplane,  being  much  too  complex  for  the  beginner.  The 
same  is  true  of  moments  and  parallel  forces,  which  are  much 
too  important  to  be  past  over  in  two  pages.  The  chapter  on 
work,  energy,  and  machines  treats  these  subjects  in  as  complete 
and  short  a  manner  as  possible.  The  treatment  of  machines, 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  work  and  not  from  that  of  the 
equilibrium  of  forces,  is,  however,  unusual  and  to  be  criticized. 

This  treatment  of  mechanics  is  on  the  whole  rather  unsat- 
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is  factory.  The  fundamental  principles  are  not  emphasized 
and  illustrated  as  they  should  be  and  are  obscured  by  an  ex- 
cess of  relatively  unimportant  descriptive  matter. 

The  subject  of  heat  is  treated  in  the  following  fifty  pages 
in  a  much  better  manner,  altho  no  new  methods  have  been 
introduced.  A  few  modern  machines  are  described  in  an 
interesting  way. 

The  subject  of  wave-motion  and  sound  is  next  taken  up 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  explanatory  diagrams. 

Optics  is  similarly  treated  with  a  large  number  of  good 
diagrams.  The  author  has  introduced  here  the  description  of 
too  many  instruments  and  complicated  phenomena,  the  ground 
covered  being  much  too  extensive  for  the  beginner. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  subjects  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  Here  again  no  departure  from 
earlier  methods  has  been  attempted.  The  principles  are  illus- 
trated by  some  excellent  analogies.  The  quantitative  relations 
are  not  treated  at  much  length,  the  principles  being  taken  up 
almost  entirely  from  the  qualitative  point  of  view.  A  few  of 
the  modern  theories  of  electricity  and  radio-activity  are  men- 
tioned at  the  end,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
more  recent  electrical  devices. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  portion,  this  book  com- 
pares well  with  the  average  textbook  of  this  type.  The 
elimination  of  antiquated  devices  and  illustrations  and  its  well- 
chosen  and  carefully  executed  diagrams  are  a  marked  improve- 
ment, and  should  go  far  to  recommend  it  as  a  textbook.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  superabundance  of  detailed  description, 
with  too  little  attention  to  a  complete  and  logical  development 
of  fundamental  principles,  will  detract  greatly  from  its  use- 
fulness. 

Harold  W.  Webb 

Columbia  University 


In  his  book  entitled  National  providence,  Mr.  James  C. 
Smith,  who  has  written  much  on  economic  topics,  returns 
to  an  exposition  of  what  looks  like  semi-socialistic  profit- 
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sharing  of  a  not  very  practical  kind.  (London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,    19 10.      103  p.     3s.  6d.) 

A  useful  little  Handbook  of  parliamentary  law,  which  is 
somewhat  disfigured  by  a  so-called  graphic  classification  of 
parliamentary  motions,  has  been  prepared  by  F.  M.  Gregg 
of  Peru,  Neb.     (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910.     112  p.     50c.) 

Practical  curve  tracing  will  be  found  a  good  book  for 
engineering  students  of  competence  who  are  ready  to  use 
their  calculus  and  to  apply  it  to  practical  problems.  The 
author  is  L.  Howard  Duncan  of  the  University  of  Leeds. 
(London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.     I37p.    $1.60.) 

To  the  Macmillan  Pocket  Classics  have  been  added  two 
excellent  little  volumes,  one  entitled  Southern  orators  and 
one  Selected  essays  and  addresses  of  Professor  Huxley. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,   19 10.     25c.) 


XI 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Meetine  of  the  As-  ^^^  twelfth  conference  of  the  Association  of 
sociation  of  Amer-  American  Universities  was  held  with  the 
ican  Universities  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  on 
November  lo  and  ii.  There  was  a  larger  attendance  than 
at  any  previous  meeting,  all  of  the  twenty-two  members  of 
the  Association  being  represented,  and  Chicago,  Harvard, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Leland  Stanford,  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia 
by  their  presidents. 

Three  papers  were  presented.  The  first,  by  President  Bryan 
of  Indiana  University,  was  on  "  The  question  of  allowing 
credit  for  professional  work  to  count  toward  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts."  President  Bryan  believes  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  students  to  complete  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  a  standard  college  of  arts  and  sciences  and  in  a 
professional  school  in  seven  years  when  the  professional 
course  requires  four  years,  and  in  six  years  when  the  pro- 
fessional course  requires  three.  He  is  in  favor  of  granting 
two  degrees  to  an  individual  when  he  has  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  both  without  requiring  that  the  work  done  for 
the  one  degree  shall  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  done  for 
the  other.  He  is  against  extreme  specialization  in  the  college 
in  the  interest  of  any  profession,  and  maintains  that  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  professional  work  done  by  the  college  should  be 
to  develop  mastery  of  fundamental  principles,  training  toward 
specific  professional  application  being  secondary  and  inci- 
dental. No  discrimination  should  be  made  against  the  stand- 
ard colleges  not  connected  with  universities  in  favor  of  the 
colleges  which  are  so  connected.  If  work  done  in  a  college 
of  the  one  type  is  credited  toward  two  degrees,  corresponding 
work  done  in  a  standard  college  of  the  other  type  should  re- 
ceive the  same  recognition.  ^ 
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The  second  paper,  by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia 
University,  on  ''  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,"  reviewed  the 
present  status  of  this  degree  in  the  country  at  large  and  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  discernible  standard  for  its  bestowal. 
A  general  formulation  of  the  conditions  at  hand  would  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  master's  degree,  at  the  greater  American 
universities,  now  stands  for  a  year  of  more  or  less  advanced 
work,  following  a  bachelor's  degree  of  some  kind,  done  usu- 
ally in  residence,  and  devoted  to  one  or  more  subjects  chosen 
under  various  local  restrictions.  The  paper  in  the  main 
defended  two  propositions,  namely,  that  the  course  of  study 
for  the  degree  should  consist  of  intensive  work  in  some  one 
subject,  to  which  the  candidate  should  be  required  to  devote 
as  much  as  one-half,  and  permitted  to  devote  the  whole,  of  his 
working  time  for  at  least  one  year;  and  that  candidacy  for  the 
degree  should  presuppose  not  only  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an 
institution  of  reputable  standing,  but  also  a  specified  amount 
of  previous  collegiate  work  in  the  major  subject  chosen. 

The  third  paper  of  the  Conference,  by  President  Van  Hise 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  on  "  The  appointment 
and  tenure  of  university  professors."  This  paper  evoked 
warm  discussion,  particularly  by  the  presidents,  whose  preserve 
it  especially  trenched  upon,  and  will  doubtless  evoke  more 
when  it  is  printed  in  the  journal  of  the  Conference. 

A  conference  of  deans  and  administrative  officers  of  gradu- 
ate schools  held  at  the  close  of  the  main  sessions  discust  gen- 
erally and  freely,  in  the  manner  of  an  experience  meeting,  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  graduate  schools  and  the  policy  that 
should  be  followed  with  reference  to  graduates  of  colleges 
whose  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  are  below 
the  normal  American  standard;  graduates  of  professional 
schools  who  have  not  completed  a  regular  college  course;  and 
foreign  students.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  concerted  attempt 
to  secure  for  the  purposes  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
an  authentic  rating  of  the  less  known  colleges  of  the  country, 
and  of  those  whose  degree  is  at  all  in  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  entrance  requirements  and  the  course  of  study 
upon  which  the  award  of  the  degree  is  based.     To  secure  this 
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end,  the  active  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
was  agreed  upon  and  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  promised  by  his  representative, 
who  was  present  at  the  Conference. 

The  whole  Conference,  in  the  practical  and  timely  im- 
portance of  its  papers  and  the  discussion  they  evoked,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
since  its  foundation  and  again  justified  the  existence  of  this 
*'  club  for  common  improvement  and  enjoyment."  The 
Association,  however,  has  long  ago  outgrown  this  early  phase 
of  its  existence,  and  its  meetings  have  brought  about,  perhaps 
slowly  but  nevertheless  inevitably,  "  a  greater  uniformity  of 
conditions  under  which  students  may  become  candidates  for 
higher  degrees  in  the  different  American  universities,"  as  its 
projectors  in  their  first  letter  of  call  to  such  a  conference 
piously  hoped  might  be  the  result  of  its  deliberations. 

At  the  annual  election,  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Association  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  vice-president.  Harvard  continues  in  the  secretary- 
ship, and  the  University  of  Missouri  and  Columbia  are  the 
remaining  members  of  the  executive  committee.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  next  conference  at  Chicago  University  at  a 
date  to  be  subsequently  determined. 


In  recent  years  the  recognition  of  differences 
ChfwreT^^"'''"^  among  children  has  resulted  in  many  modi- 
fications in  education.  Educators  have  en- 
deavored to  determine  what  differences  exist  and  in  what  way 
the  educational  machinery  needs  to  be  modified  in  order  best 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  each  individual  pupil.  Because 
children  differ  in  mental  alertness,  flexible  systems  of  promo- 
tion have  been  devised,  special  schools  and  special  classes 
for  subnormal  pupils  and  for  gifted  pupils  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  painstaking  investigations  of  the  causes  of  and 
remedies  for  retardation  have  been  made.  Because  children 
differ  in  moral  responsibility,   standards  of  discipline  have 
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been  revised,  additional  efforts  to  establish  moral  stability 
and  to  inculcate  moral  principles  have  been  made,  and  ex- 
periments in  student  government  and  self-control  have  multi- 
plied. Because  children  differ  in  mental  attitudes,  tastes, 
and  tendencies,  a  system  of  elective  studies  has  been  put 
into  operation  and  special  courses  and  special  schools  have 
been  established  wherein  each  pupil  may  follow  his  own 
dominant  interests.  Because  children  differ  in  environment, 
urban  education  and  rural  education  are  beginning  to  differ, 
and  the  schools  in  each  community  are  endeavoring  to  base 
their  work  to  some  extent  upon  the  present  and  prospective 
environment  of  the  pupils.  Because  children  differ  in  voca- 
tional aim,  the  schools  are  now  being  reorganized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  an  education  for  each  child  that  will 
best  fit  him  for  his  future  position  in  life.  Industrial  educa- 
tion' is  therefore  but  an  additional  result  of  the  general  ef- 
fort to  determine  the  differences  among  children  and  to 
adapt  education  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  children. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  education  has  a  voca- 
tional purpose,  but  until  recently  it  has  been  thought  that 
school  training  is  necessary  only  for  those  vocations  in  life 
called  cultural.  At  present  there  is  a  growing  belief  that 
for  those  vocations  called  industrial,  school  training  is  equally 
essential.  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  type  of  education  that  will  prepare  for 
a  life  of  industry  and  here  and  there  concrete  attempts  are  be- 
ing made  to  provide  such  an  education.  The  chief  danger 
seems  to  be  in  the  failure  to  recognize  that  the  demand  for  in- 
dustrial education  is  based  upon  the  differing  vocational  aim 
of  pupils,  and  is  therefore  suited  to  and  desirable  for  only 
a  portion  of  the  pupils.  For  the  reasons  given  in  the  super- 
intendent's report  for  last  year,  any  successful  industrial  edu- 
cation must  be  largely  restrictive  and  can  not  therefore  be 
safely  accepted  as  a  desirable  preparation  for  vocations  that 
are  cultural.  Enthusiasm  for  the  new  should  neither  lead  us 
into  the  error  of  thrusting  it  upon  all  pupils  nor  cause  us  to 
neglect  or  cripple  the  highly  important  work  now  in  hand. 

The  proper  introduction  of  industrial  education  into  the 
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public  schools  furnishes  a  difficult  and  serious  problem.  The 
best  solution  seems  to  be  that  which  has  been  undertaken  in 
the  Boston  public  schools  during  the  last  four  years,  namely, 
to  change  the  school  spirit  so  that  no  pressure  to  choose  a 
professional  life  is  placed  upon  pupils  whose  abilities  and  op- 
portunities should  cause  them  to  enter  industrial  life;  to 
modify  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  so  that  it  will 
furnish  the  best  possible  basis  for  vocational  success,  either 
cultural  or  industrial;  to  experiment  with  industrial  subjects 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  order  that  the  final  modifications 
of  the  elementary  course  may  be  wisely  made  as  the  result  of 
experience,  and  to  extend,  as  rapidly  as  experience  justifies  and 
finances  allow,  the  opportunities  for  special  vocational  training 
after  the  pupils  leave  the  elementary  school. — From  the  An- 
nual Report  for  ipio  of  Superintendent  Brooks  of  Boston. 


The   following  letter,  which  is  not  without 

Poultry  Distinction  distinction  of  various  kinds,  appeared  in  the 
and  Deg^rees  '     i.  a 

Illustrated  poultry  record,  published  in  an- 
other land  than  ours.  It  indicates  the  existence  of  an  oppor- 
tunity too  long  overlookt — by  the  post-office  authorities  and 
by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States: 

Secretary's  Office. 
Henry  Clough,  Secretary. 

THE  ODESSA  UNIVERSITY 

INCORPORATED    I904 

Odessa,  Washington,  Oct.  17,  1910 
E.  T.  Brown,  Editor. 

Dear  5/>-,— Saw  your  ad  in  Reliable  Poultry  Journal.  A  man  who  runs 
■B  journal  in  London  and  advertise  in  the  United  States  for  business  de- 
serves a  title.  This  University  is  incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Con- 
gress and  permitted  to  grant  Degrees  upon  distinguish  persons.  You 
are  by  virtue  of  being  an  Editor  are  a  Distinguisd  Person.  If  you  care  to 
make  a  Donation  to  the  Odessa  University,  You  will  be  sent  a  fine 
Diploma  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  your  Office,  and  make  you  more 
destinguished.     Trusting  to  hear  from  you  I  am  yours 

Respectfully. 

Henry  Clough 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  UNFIT  ^ 
SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION 

There  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  a  portion  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution.  All 
is  not  working  smoothly  and  well,  and  according  to  formula. 
It  begins  to  appear  that  those  men  of  science  who,  having  de- 
rived the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution  in  its  modern  form 
from  observations  on  earth-worms,  on  climbing  plants,  and  on 
brightly  colored  birds,  and  who  then  straightway  applied  it 
blithely  to  man  and  his  affairs,  have  made  enemies  of  no  small 
part  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  all  well  enough  to  treat  some  earth-worms,  some 
climbing  plants,  and  some  brightly  colored  birds  as  fit,  and 
others  as  unfit,  to  survive ;  but  when  this  distinction  is  extended 
over  human  beings  and  their  economic,  social,  and  political 
aft'airs,  there  is  a  general  pricking-up  of  ears.  The  con- 
sciously fit  look  down  on  the  resulting  discussions  with  com- 
placent scorn.  The  consciously  unfit  rage  and  roar  loudly; 
while  the  unconsciously  unfit  bestir  themselves  mightily  to 
overturn  the  whole  theory  upon  which  the  distinction  between 
fitness  and  unfitness  rests.     If  any  law  of  nature  makes  so  ab- 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy,  and  the  National  In- 
stitute, of  Arts  and  Letters,  at  the  New  Theater,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1910. 
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surd  a  distinction  as  that,  then  the  offending  and  obnoxious 
law  must  be  repealed,  and  that  quickly. 

The  trouble  appears  to  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
man  does  not  like  what  may  be  termed  his  evolutionary  poor 
relations.  He  is  willing  enough  to  read  about  earth-worms 
and  climbing  plants  and  brightly  colored  birds,  but  he  does  not 
want  nature  to  be  making  leaps  from  any  of  these  to  him. 

The  earth-worm,  which,  not  being  adapted  to  its  surround- 
ings, soon  dies,  unhonored  and  unsung,  passes  peacefully  out 
of  life  without  either  a  coroner's  inquest,  an  indictment  for 
earth-worm  slaughter,  a  legislative  proposal  for  the  future 
protection  of  earth-worms,  or  even  a  new  society  for  the  re- 
form of  the  social  and  economic  state  of  the  earth-worms  that 
are  left.  Even  the  quasi-intelligent  climbing  plant  and  the 
brightly  colored  bird,  humanly  vain,  find  an  equally  incon- 
spicuous fate  awaiting  them.  This  is  the  way  nature  operates 
when  unimpeded  or  unchallenged  by  the  powerful  manifesta- 
tions of  human  revolt  or  human  revenge.  Of  course,  if  man 
understood  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  nature  by  the  doctrine 
of  organic  evolution  as  well  as  the  earth-worm,  the  climbing 
plant  and  the  brightly  colored  bird  understand  theirs,  he,  too, 
like  them,  would  submit  to  nature's  processes  and  decrees 
without  a  protest.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  no  doubt  he  ought 
to  do  so;  but,  after  all  these  centuries,  it  is  still  a  far  cry 
from  logic  to  life. 

In  fact,  man,  unless  he  is  consciously  and  admittedly  fit,  re- 
volts against  the  implication  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and 
objects  both  to  being  considered  unfit  to  survive  and  succeed, 
and  to  being  forced  to  accept  the  only  fate  which  nature  offers 
to  those  who  are  unfit  for  survival  and  success.  Indeed,  he 
manifests  with  amazing  pertinacity  what  Schopenhauer  used 
to  call  *'  the  will  to  live,"  and  considerations  and  arguments 
based  on  adaptability  to  environment  have  no  weight  with 
him.  So  much  the  worse  for  environment,  he  cries;  and 
straightway  sets  out  to  prove  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  humans  who  are  classed  by  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  fit,  exhibit  a  most  disconcerting  satis- 
faction with  things  as  they  are.     The  fit  make  no  conscious 
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struggle  for  existence.  They  do  not  have  to.  Being  fit,  they 
survive  ipso  facto.  Thus  does  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  like 
a  playful  kitten,  merrily  pursue  its  tail  with  rapturous  delight. 
The  fit  survive;  those  survive  who  are  fit.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple. 

Those  who  are  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  surround 
them,  however,  rebel  against  the  fate  of  the  earth-worm  and 
the  climbing  plant  and  the  brightly  colored  bird,  and  engage 
in  a  conscious  struggle  for  existence  and  for  success  in  that 
existence  despite  their  inappropriate  environment.  Statutes 
can  be  repealed  or  amended ;  why  not  laws  of  nature  as  well  ? 
Those  human  beings  who  are  unfit  have,  it  must  be  admitted, 
one  great,  tho  perhaps  temporary,  advantage  over  the  laws 
of  nature;  for  the  laws  of  nature  have  not  yet  been  granted 
suffrage  and  the  organized  unfit  can  always  lead  a  large 
majority  to  the  polls.  So  soon  as  knowledge  of  this  fact  be- 
comes common  property,  the  laws  of  nature  will  have  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  more  countries  than  one. 

The  revolt  of  the  unfit  primarily  takes  the  form  of  attempts 
to  lessen  and  to  limit  competition,  which  is  instinctively  felt, 
and  with  reason,  to  be  part  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
for  success.  The  inequalities  which  nature  makes,  and  with- 
out which  the  process  of  evolution  could  not  go  on,  the  unfit 
propose  to  smooth  away  and  to  wipe  out  by  that  magic  fiat  of 
collective  human  will  called  legislation.  The  great  struggle 
between  the  gods  of  Olympus  and  the  Titans,  which  the  an- 
cient sculptors  so  loved  to  picture,  was  child's  play  compaied 
with  the  struggle  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of 
man  which  the  civilized  world  is  apparently  soon  to  be  in- 
vited to  witness.  This  struggle  will  bear  a  little  examination, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion conceives  and  states  them,  will  not  have  everything  their 
own  way. 

Professor  Huxley,  whose  orthodoxy  as  an  evolutionist  will 
hardly  be  questioned,  made  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  in  his 
Romanes  lecture  as  long  ago  as  1893.  He  called  attention 
then  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  notion  that  because, 
on  the  whole,  animals  and  plants  have  advanced  in  perfection 
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of  organization  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  consequent  survival  of  the  fittest,  therefore,  men  as  social 
and  ethical  beings  must  depend  upon  the  same  process  to 
help  them  to  perfection.  As  Professor  Huxley  suggests,  this 
fallacy  doubtless  has  its  origin  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase 
"  survival  of  the  fittest."  One  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
fittest  means  best;  whereas,  of  course,  it  has  in  it  no  moral 
element  whatever.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  uses  the  term 
fitness  in  a  hard  and  stern  sense.  Nothing  more  is  meant  by 
it  than  a  measure  of  adaptation  to  surrounding  conditions. 
Into  this  conception  of  fitness  there  enters  no  element  of 
beauty,  no  element  of  morality,  no  element  of  progress  toward 
an  ideal.  Fitness  is  a  cold  fact  ascertainable  with  almost 
mathematical  certainty. 

We  now  begin  to  catch  sight  of  the  real  significance  of  this 
struggle  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  man. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  struggle  is  hopeless  from  the 
start;  from  another  it  is  full  of  promise.  If  it  be  true  that 
man  really  proposes  to  halt  the  laws  of  nature  by  his  legisla- 
tion, then  the  struggle  is  hopeless.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  laws  of  nature  will  have  their  way.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  struggle  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  man  is  in  reality  a  mock  struggle,  and  the  supposed 
combat  merely  an  exhibition  of  evolutionary  boxing,  then  we 
may  find  a  clue  to  what  is  really  going  on. 

It  might  be  worth  while,  for  example,  to  follow  up  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  looking  back  over  the  whole  series  of  products 
of  organic  evolution,  the  real  successes  and  permanences  of  life 
are  to  be  found  among  those  species  that  have  been  able  to 
institute  something  like  what  we  call  a  social  system.  Where- 
ever  an  individual  insists  upon  treating  himself  as  an  end  in 
himself,  and  all  other  individuals  as  his  actual  or  potential 
competitors  or  enemies,  then  the  fate  of  the  earth-worm,  the 
climbing  plant,  and  the  brightly  colored  bird  is  sure  to  be 
his.;  for  he  has  brought  himself  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  nature's  laws,  and  sooner  or  later  he  must  succumb  to  that 
law  of  nature,  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence  his  place  will 
be  marked  out  for  him  by  it  with  unerring  precision.     If,  how- 
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ever,  he  has  developed  so  far  as  to  have  risen  to  the  lofty 
height  of  human  sympathy,  and  thereby  has  learned  to 
transcend  his  individuality  and  to  make  himself  a  member  of 
a  larger  whole,  he  may  then  save  himself  from  the  extinction 
which  follows  inevitably  upon  proved  unfitness  in  the  in- 
dividual struggle  for  existence. 

So  soon  as  the  individual  has  something  to  give,  there  will 
be  those  who  have  something  to  give  to  him,  and  he  elevates 
himself  above  this  relentless  law  with  its  inexorable  punish- 
ments for  the  unfit.  At  that  point,  when  individuals  begin 
to  give  each  to  the  other,  then  their  mutual  cooperation  and 
interdependence  build  human  society,  and  participation  in  that 
society  changes  the  whole  character  of  the  human  struggle. 
Nevertheless,  large  numbers  of  human  beings  carry  with  them 
into  social  and  political  relations  the  traditions  and  instincts  of 
the  old  individualistic  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  laws  of 
organic  evolution  pointing  grimly  to  their  several  destinies. 
These  are  not  able  to  realize  that  moral  elements,  and  what  we 
call  progress  toward  an  end  or  ideal,  are  not  found  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection,  but  have  to  be  dis- 
covered elsewhere  and  added  to  it.  Beauty,  morality,  progress 
have  other  lurking-places  than  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  they  have  for  their  sponsors  other  laws  than  that  of 
natural  selection.  You  will  read  the  pages  of  Darwin  and  of 
Herbert  Spencer  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  how  the 
Parthenon  was  produced,  how  the  Sistine  Madonna,  how  the 
Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  how  the  Divine  comedy  or 
Hamlet  or  Faust.  There  are  many  mysteries  left  in  the  world, 
thank  God,  and  these  are  some  of  them. 

The  escape  of  genius  from  the  cloud-covered  mountain  tops 
of  the  unknown  into  human  society,  has  not  yet  been  accounted 
for.  Even  Rousseau  made  a  mistake.  When  he  was  writing 
the  Contrat  social  it  is  recorded  that  his  attention  was  favor- 
ably attracted  by  the  island  of  Corsica.  He,  being  engaged 
in  the  process  of  finding  out  how  to  repeal  the  laws  of  man 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  spoke  of  Corsica  as  the  one  country  in 
Europe  that  seemed  to  him  capable  of  legislation.  This  led 
him  to  add:  "  I  have  a  presentiment  that  some  day  this  little 
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island  will  astonish  Europe."  It  was  not  long  before  Corsica 
did  astonish  Europe,  but  not  by  any  capacity  for  legislation. 
As  some  clever  person  has  said,  it  let  loose  Napoleon. '  We 
know  nothing  more  of  the  origin  and  advent  of  genius  than 
that. 

Perhaps  we  should  comprehend  these  things  better  were  it 
not  for  the  persistence  of  the  superstition  that  human  beings 
habitually  think.  There  is  no  more  persistent  superstition 
than  this.  Linnaeus  helped  it  on  to  an  undeserved  perma- 
nence when  he  devised  the  name  Homo  sapiens  for  the  highest 
species  of  the  order  primates.  That  was  the  quintessence  of 
complimentary  nomenclature.  Of  course,  human  beings  as 
such  do  not  think.  A  real  thinker  is  one  of  the  rarest  things 
in  nature.  He  comes  only  at  long  intervals  in  human  history, 
and  when  he  does  come  he  is  often  astonishingly  unwelcome. 
Indeed,  he  is  sometimes  speedily  sent  the  way  of  the  unfit  and 
unprotesting  earth-worm.  Emerson  understood  this,  as  he 
understood  so  many  other  of  the  deep  things  of  life.  For  he 
wrote  :  "  Beware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this 
planet.     Then  all  things  are  at  risk." 

The  plain  fact  is  that  man  is  not  ruled  by  thinking.  When 
man  thinks  he  thinks,  he  usually  merely  feels ;  and  his  instincts 
and  feelings  are  powerful  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are 
irrational.  Reason  reveals  the  other  side,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  other  side  is  fatal  to  the  driving  power  of  a  prejudice. 
Prejudices  have  their  important  uses,  but  it  is  well  to  try  not 
to  mix  them  up  with  principles. 

The  underlying  principle  in  the  widespread  and  ominous 
revolt  of  the  unfit  is  that  moral  considerations  must  outweigh 
the  mere  blind  struggle  for  existence  in  human  affairs. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  must  hold  fast  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  world  of  today,  and  still  more  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. The  purpose  of  the  revolt  of  the  unfit  is  to  sub- 
stitute interdependence  on  a  higher  plane,  for  the  struggle  for 
existence  on  a  lower  one.  Who  dares  attempt  to  picture  what 
will  happen  if  this  revolt  shall  not  succeed? 

These  are  problems  full  of  fascination.  In  one  form  or  an- 
other they  will  persist  as  long  as  humanity  itself.     There  is 
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only  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  tliem,  and  that  is  so  charmingly 
and  wittily  pointed  out  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  fable, 
''  The  four  reformers,"  that  I  want  to  quote  it : 

''  Four  reformers  met  under  a  bramble  bush.  They  were 
all  agreed  the  world  must  be  changed.  '  We  must  abolish 
property,'  said  one. 

*'  '  We  must  abolish  marriage,'  said  the  second. 

"  ^  We  must  abolish  God,'  said  the  third. 

"  '  I  wish  we  could  abolish  work,'  said  the  fourth. 

"  '  Do  not  let  us  get  beyond  practical  politics,'  said  the  first. 
*  The  first  thing  is  to  reduce  men  to  a  common  level.' 

"  *  The  first  thing,'  said  the  second,  '  is  to  give  freedom  to 
the  sexes.' 

"  '  The  first  thing,'  said  the  third,  '  is  to  find  out  how  to 
do  it.' 

"  '  The  first  step,'  said  the  first,  'is  to  abolish  the  Bible.' 

"  '  The  first  thing,'  said  the  second,  '  is  to  abolish  the  laws.' 

"  '  The  first  thing,'  said  the  third,  '  is  to  abolish  mankind.'  " 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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GR^CIA  CAPTA^ 

For  the  purpose  for  which  the  classics  have  their  inahenable 
value,  ancient  literature  is  one  and  indivisible.  Because  of  the 
larger  truth  we  can  pardon  the  untruth  in  Shelley's  enthusiastic 
utterance :  *'  We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature, 
our  religion,  our  arts  have  all  their  root  in  Greece."  We  are 
all  Latins  in  our  sense  of  social  solidarity  inwrought  with  our 
allegiance  to  the  majesty  of  the  State. 

There  is  only  one  original  literature,  apart  from  the  Hebraic, 
that  has  had  any  appreciable  influence  upon  us.  Schopen- 
hauer's dream  of  the  enlightening  power  of  the  Upanishads 
remains  a  dream.  Within  its  large  range  Greek  literature  was 
universal  in  its  sympathies  and  in  its  authority.  It  is  pre- 
eminently the  literature  of  classical  antiquity,  a  world-litera- 
ture transmitted  to  the  world-literature  of  modern  times  by  the 
Romans.  By  that  mediating  influence  Latin  literature  came 
itself  to  form  a  part  of  the  ancient  world-literature. 

Rome  alone  made  a  stand  against  the  complete  Hellenization 
of  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  For  two  centuries,  in- 
deed, it  was  a  question  whether  she  was  to  create  a  literature 
of  her  own  or  to  succumb,  as  had  all  the  other  cities  of  an- 
tiquity, to  the  overmastering  Hellene,  whose  literature, 
philosophy,  and  art  were  reflected,  as  by  so  many  multiplying 
mirrors,  in  the  civilized  societies  into  which  they  penetrated 
without  effort  and  by  the  sole  warrant  of  their  enlightening 
spirit.  The  universal  and  elastic  culture  of  the  Hellenistic 
age,  which  worked  directly  upon  Rome,  was  a  culture  unlike 
that  of  any  one  modern  society;  rather  it  is  comparable  to  that 

^  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Latin  Club, 
November  19,  1910.  Here  and  there  the  author  is  indebted  to  Professor 
Leo's  sketch  of  Latin  literature. 
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interdependent  culture  of  all  modern  societies  which  is  meas- 
ured in  large  part  by  the  common  standard  of  dependence  on 
the  ancient  world. 

The  first  tribute  of  the  expanding  Roman  Republic  to  the 
sovereign  literature  of  Greece  was  the  creation  of  a  new  art — 
the  art  of  translation — and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  poeta  bar- 
bams  that  he  was  enfranchising  in  Latin  speech  and  among 
his  own  people  some  part  of  the  literary  culture  of  the  Hellen- 
istic age.  To  within  half  a  century  of  the  fall  of  the  Republic 
the  literature  of  Rome  is  almost  meaningless  without  its  Greek 
background.  At  first  the  translators  and  adapters  are  in  the 
ascendant.  Livius  Andronicus  Latinizes  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Attic  drama;  Nsevius  Latinizes  the  Attic  drama;  Plautus 
translates,  contaminates  his  Attic  exemplars,  while  his  cantica 
aim  at  reproducing  the  Hellenistic  lyric.  Meantime  Ennius 
has  driven  the  native  saturnian  from  the  field  as  the  meter  of 
a  national  epic. 

With  the  conquest  of  Greece  there  came  a  displacement  of 
the  earlier  effort  to  depict  the  national  life  in  the  epic  and  in  the 
drama.  Increasing  acquaintance  with  Greece,  the  influx  of 
the  Greeks,  the  presence  in  Rome  of  Polybius  and  the  other 
hostages,  the  influence  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  contribute  to  give 
an  almost  exclusively  Hellenic  character  to  the  culture  of  the 
time.  Terence  draws  closer  than  Plautus  to  his  Greek  models ; 
the  historians  make  an  appeal  to  a  wider  audience  than  Rome 
could  furnish:  the  very  men  who  had  struggled  to  keep  off 
the  Carthaginian  wolf  (as  Lucilius  called  Hannibal)  write 
Roman  history  in  Greek ;  and  even  Cato,  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
cosmopolitan,  Hellenizing  temper  of  the  age,  reflects  the  lights 
of  Hellenistic  historiography;  as  his  speeches  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Greek  rhetorical  technique.  The  ideal  of  the  time 
was  the  fruitful  union  of  the  native  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
morals  with  the  culture  of  Greece.  More  potent  than  any 
other  influence  that  became  vital  for  Rome  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoa,  which  made  its  first  impression  thru  Polybius 
and  Panaetius,  later  thru  Poseidonius, — a  force  that  was 
to  affect  in  such  large  measure  the  color  of  Roman  ethics  for 
three  centuries,   and  therewith   to   determine  Virgil's    char- 
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acterization  of  his  hero  as  a  person  par  excellence  of  moral  n 
sponsibility ;  and  to  transform  the  meaning  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence thru  its  insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  oi 
man. 

The  half  century  and  more  that  is  bounded  by  the  life  of 
Caesar  represents  the  full  fruition  of  the  new  Graeco-Roman 
culture.  The  influence  of  Greece  was  never  so  powerful;  but 
it  has  at  last  become  a  productive  spirit.  The  older  tendencies 
are  still  at  work, — men  like  Sulla  and  Lucullus  still  write  in 
Greek,  perhaps  less  to  gain  a  wider  audience  than  to  attest 
their  superiority  in  another  art  than  that  of  war.  But  the 
men  of  affairs,  with  all  their  Hellenic  sympathies,  are  genuine 
Romans,  not  grsecomaniacs.  Of  the  poets,  Lucretius  creates 
something  that  the  Greeks  had  never  known.  His  physics  are 
the  physics  of  Democritus,  his  ethics  are  the  ethics  of  Epicurus; 
the  external  form  of  his  philosophical  treatise  is  verse  be- 
cause Parmenides  and  Empedocles,  in  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate prose  medium,  had  standardized  the  dactylic  hexameter 
as  the  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  treatment  of  the  *'  nature 
of  things."  But  Lucretius  puts  a  new  life  of  passion  into 
dogma,  he  recreates  under  the  inspiration  of  rediscovery;  as 
all  great  men  only  awaken  the  living  force  of  that  which  sleeps. 
Catullus,  most  original  of  all  Roman  poets,  doubtless  because 
of  the  Gallic  blood  in  his  veins,  reanimates  ^olic  lyric  and 
Ionic  satire  to  find  expression  for  the  outpourjngs  of  his 
passionate  love  and  rancorous  spleen.  In  the  sphere  of  prose 
Caesar  is  an  Atticist  in  his  Commentaries^  which  show  the 
type  of  the  Hellenistic  histories  of  the  achievements  of  great 
commanders.  In  Cicero  the  Greek  influence  is,  of  course,  far 
more  immediate  and  penetrating.  The  Lceliiis,  the  De  ofUciis 
certainly,  the  Cato  probably,  are  based  on  single  Greek  models ; 
indeed,  all  Cicero's  philosophic  studies,  the  solace  of  those 
years  of  cruel  distress  after  Pharsalia,  were,  as  he  lets  us  infer, 
reproductions  in  his  own  words  of  Greek  matter.  The  De 
or  at  ore  has  no  Greek  prototype,  yet  the  whole  temper  of  the 
work  attests  its  profound  intellectual  debt  to  Greece.  Only 
then  does  the  orator  attain  to  his  ideal  when,  to  the  cjualities 
of  Roman  patriotism  and  belief  in  the  ethical  standards  of  old 
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Rome,  he  brings  the  rich  fruitage  of  the  culture  of  conquered 
Hellas. 

The  conquerors  of  Greece  had  now  reached  that  stage  in 
the  development  of  their  literary  faculty  when  they  sought  to 
win  for  their  own  poetical  achievements  a  place  alongside  of 
the  literature  of  Greece.  That  that  literature  could  be  ex- 
celled or  displaced  they  never  dreamed.  They  lacked  the 
imaginative  impulse  and  the  attendant  virtue  of  invention  by 
which  alone  they  could  have  created  works  which  might  have 
claimed  originality.  So  natural  had  been  the  process  of  re- 
adapting  the  work  of  the  Greeks  that  the  Romans  did  not  even 
possess  the  notion  of  an  imitative  literature;  and  yet,  while 
they  were  following  their  Hellenic  models,  they  were  creating 
for  themselves  a  style  that  was  all  their  own.  In  no  period 
was  this  result  attained  with  such  distinctness  as  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Republic. 

The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  find  their  Greek  sources  in 
the  Hellenistic  and  in  the  pre-Attic  age.  Virgil  (in  his  first 
work)  and  Propertius  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  Alex- 
andrians. Much  of  Propertius  might,  indeed,  be  put  back 
into  Greek  without  appreciable  loss.  It  was  his  glory  that  he 
was  enfranchising  at  Rome  the  muse  of  his  masters  Philetas 
and  Callimachus;  tho  the  Roman  has,  after  all,  more  pas- 
sion and  less  restraint  than  the  Alexandrian  poet.  For  "  Cyn- 
thia "  has  more  flesh  and  blood  than  the  fictitious  loves  of  the 
Hellenistic  bards ;  and  more  learning,  too.  Were  she  not  her- 
self schooled  in  mythology  and  the  antiquities  of  the  tender 
passion,  she  had  not  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  learned  parade 
of  her  Roman  lover.  The  more  sentimental  passion  of 
Tibullus  freed  the  elegies  to  "  Delia  "  from  its  Alexandrian 
ballast;  and  in  the  peaceful  dreams  of  country  life  and  its 
felicity  he  could  refine  upon  those  emotions  which  first  found 
expression  in  the  Ionian  lyric. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  content  of 
Hellenistic  poetry  turned  Horace  to  the  pre-Attics.  This  is 
true  only  in  part;  for  the  Sermones,  with  their  dialogue  with 
oneself  as  the  other  man,  reproduce  the  Cynic  criticism  of 
society  and   its   standard  of  values.    Cynic   practical   ethics, 
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Cynic  satire.  As  Wilamowitz  says,  Horace  would  have 
laughed  could  he  have  heard  Quintilian  say,  ''  Satira  tola 
nostra  est." 

Pre-Attic  Horace  is,  of  course,  in  his  lyrics  that  voice  the 
temper  of  riper  years  when  passion  had  yielded  to  reflection. 
Archilochus,  he  says,  led  him  to  Sappho.  It  is  preeminently 
only  in  their  structure  that  the  Odes  are  Greek;  but  the  student 
who  comes  to  Horace  directly  from  Pindar  will  find  in  the 
Roman  traces  of  the  Theban's  fusion  of  myth,  moral  precept, 
and  glorification  of  the  State.  No  Roman  poet  has  so  con- 
sciously and  proudly  as  Horace  acknowledged  his  indebted- 
ness to  those  Greek  models  which  he  bids  the  Pisos  con  by  day 
and  night.  His  glory  is  to  identify  himself  with  the  Greek 
singers;  and  he  would  be  the  ''  tenth  Greek  lyric  poet." 

But  there  is  another  Roman  poet  whose  relation  to  his 
Greek  models  is  of  larger  and  more  insistent  interest.  Virgil's 
epic  makes  an  extraordinary  demand — I  will  not  say  merely 
upon  the  ordinary  student — but  upon  every  teacher  who  has 
an  adequate  conception  of  his  responsibilities.  And  if  my 
presence  among  you  has  any  reason  it  is  because  I  wish  to 
speak  especially  to  teachers  of  Virgil  and  to  those  interested 
in  his  study. 

Virgil's  art  is  impeded  by  the  intrusion  of  a  model  between 
his  imagination  and  tradition, — or,  as  Pope  put  it,  Virgil 
found  that  nature  and  Homer  were  the  same.  In  the  ^neid, 
the  poet  of  the  Georgics  does  not  look  directly  at  nature  because 
Homer  is  in  his  line  of  vision;  or,  if  not  Homer,  then  Pindar 
or  Apollonius.  His  point  of  departure  is  not  his  own  percep- 
tion. His  comparisons,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  natural 
phenomena,  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  The  range  of 
Virgil's  indebtedness  to  his  Greek  models  includes  not  only 
mere  externals,  such  as  single  words,  phrases,  epithets, 
similes,  and  metaphors.  It  includes  not  merely  main  motives 
(which  the  greatest  of  poets  often  borrow),  but  often  trifling- 
details  ;  as  where  the  archer  in  the  funeral  games  hits  not  the 
"bird,  but  the  string  to  which  the  bird  is  tied.  In  the  selection 
of  actions  Virgil  is  searching  for  scenes  analogous  to  those  of 
Homer;  and  even  in  the  sphere  of  emotion  (which  he  intensi- 
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fies  in  part  thru  the  influence  of  the  Greek  drama  and 
Hellenistic  literature)  he  does  not  vivify  to  himself,  he  does 
not  recreate,  what  the  feeling  of  ^neas  was  in  a  pathetic 
event ;  he  thinks  first  and  foremost  how  Odysseus  exprest 
his  emotion  in  an  analogous  situation. 

Again,  there  are  the  less  significant  mistaken  or  less 
felicitous  imitations;  as  maria  tunida  for  vypa  xeXevOa  ;  or  in 

" inde  lupi  ceu 
raptores  atra  in  nebula,  quos  inproba  ventris 
exegit  caecos  rabies,  catulique  relicti 
faucibus  expectant  siccis,  per  tela,  per  hostis 
vadimus  baud  dubiam  in  mortem." 

In  this  passage,  which  imitates  a  scene  depicted  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  comparison  of  the  heroes  to  the 
attack  of  wolves  in  a  dark  mist  is  less  happily  introduced  than 
that  of  Homer,  who  says  that  Odysseus  and  Diomed  "  go 
thru  the  dark  night  like  lions  " — where  the  lions  serve  to 
describe  the  courage  of  the  chiefs,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  nocturnal  adventure.  The  Roman  poet  in  his  imi- 
tation of  Homer  not  infrequently  thus  gives  an  uncongenial 
setting  to  a  borrowed  simile  or  motive.  Just  as  the  poets  of 
certain  later  p.'' this—  ^^^^  Iliad,  Virgil,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  in 
his  haste  to  if^^i^^i  h^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  verses  graven  on  his 
soul,  fears  to  lu^  ^|^^^  ccasion  for  inserting  each  and  all  of  his 
borrowed  jewels. 

Now  the  literary  critic,  or  the  Greek  scholar,  who  comes 
to  the  ^neid  ^y^^'icily  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and 
thus  descends  r^+^m  the  high  lands  of  an  original  literature  in 
its  highest  expression  to  the  lower  levels  of  distinctly  imitative 
craftsmanship  where  art  has  lost  its  perfect  spontaneity;  all 
in  fact  who  approach  the  Latin  epic  with  the  modern  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  art  whose  originality  is  the  expression 
of  personality,  tend  to  depreciate  the  achievement  of  the  Ro- 
man poet  as  a  deliberate  and  pervasive  imitation,  of  a  kind 
and  on  a  scale  almost  unknown  in  any  age — an  imitation  whose 
every  line,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  has  its  pedigree.  For  while 
Milton  veils  his  slighter  indebtedness  to  his  predecessors, 
Virgil  hides  only  his  own  invention,  and  lays  bare  his  obliga- 
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tion  to  his  models,  especially  Homer,  from  whom  (he  de- 
clared) it  was  as  difficult  to  steal  a  line  as  it  would  be  to  rob 
Hercules  of  his  club. 

But  to  condense  into  an  undetermined  statement  all  predica- 
tion of  a  work  of  art  like  the  ^neid  or  of  a  national  litera- 
ture like  the  Roman,  as  so  to  condense  all  predication  about 
an  individual,  would  be  a  mischievous  error.  A  broader,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  subtler  evaluation  of  ancient  literature,  Latin 
especially  and  Greek  to  some  extent,  will  grant  to  imitation, 
as  an  artistic  principle,  a  position  that  is  not  imperatively  and 
at  all  points  inferior  to  the  modern  passion  for  individual- 
ism with  its  ultimate  assumption  that  the  greatest  genius  is  the 
most  original.  Classicism  rests  on  the  conception  of  the  per- 
fection of  types,  each  type  of  literary  art,  as  it  reaches  the 
finality  of  perfection,  imposing  its  regular  and  severe  beauty 
on  its  succeedant  subjects.  As  Wilamowitz  finely  says,  this  is 
not  a  view  of  the  world  dependent  on  mere  esthetic  perception 
or  judgment — the  stars  do  not  change  their  course;  their  har- 
mony is  achieved  once  and  forever.  Is  it  not  the  receptive 
faculty  in  the  poet's  art  that  wins  the  fullest  warrant  to  in- 
fluence every  age  ? 

Since  Homer  forms  the  background  in    '^       ^    rtistic  tradi- 
tion in  the  epic,  it  follows  of  necessity  tl  -       ^       le  distinction 
r  AT-     -1,  •    •      1,.   M 1        1         1  .ion  01  a  ,,  ,  . 

of  Virgil  s  art  is  intelligible  only  to  hi  ^   ^       mows  well  his 

Homer.  You  can  no  more  understand  Virgil  without  Homer 
than  understand  Andre  Chenier  without  Greek  And  the  con- 
verse is  also  true,  and  the  pedagogical  mor'J.  lally  impera- 
tive; only  he  who  knows  well  his  Virgil  v  "  nderstand  the 
art  of  his  great  exemplar. 

For  myself  let  me  confess  that,  when  I  can  follow  my  own 
doctrine,  I  profit  even  beyond  my  expectation.  I  read  Latin 
as  literature  (mainly  in  the  summer  vacation),  because  I  need 
it  to  interpret  my  Greek  authors — and  not  because  I  follow 
the  example  of  a  certain  English  scholar,  who  declared  that 
he  read  Greek  during  eleven  months,  and  Latin  in  what  was 
left  of  the  year,  simply  in  order  to  see  how  inferior  it  was 
to  Greek. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  wherein  the  Roman  poet  you  teach 
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is  truly  great?  Do  you  wish  to  understand  the  temper  of  his 
art  and  his  true  originahty  in  the  face  of  his  profound  in- 
debtedness to  Homer,  to  the  Attic  dramatists,  especially  Eurip- 
ides, to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  the  other  Alexandrians, 
even  to  Callimachus,  who  would  certainly  have  said  of  the 
j^neid  :  pieya  (SifSXiov  fxeya  Kauov  ? 

The  answer  is  as  old  as  Horace's  advice  to  the  Pisos — you 
must  con  by  day  and  night  his  Greek  models.  Virgil's  imi- 
tation is  both  superficial  and  profound.  Virgil's  originality 
lies  in  enriching,  refining,  intensifying  his  models,  above 
all,  Homer.  It  lies  in  the  shifting  of  the  application  of  the 
borrowed  material,  in  moving  to  the  foreground  a  new  char- 
acter, in  setting  tradition  aside  for  artistic  reasons,  in  filling 
in  gaps  in  tradition,  in  fusing  scenes  different  in  motive  and 
action,  in  describing  battle-scenes  (where  the  Alexandrians 
thought  rivalry  with  Homer  was  impossible),  in  directing  ac- 
tion to  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end,  in  the  creation  of 
sudden  revolutions,  in  abbreviated  narration  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, in  the  accentuation  of  the  feelings  of  his  heroes  over 
their  purely  physical  action,  in  flashing  across  the  scene  an 
emotional  sympathy  that  is  at  once  national,  but  to  a  still 
greater  degree  the  poet's  peculiar  possession. 

But  more  than  this — behind  his  work  lies  the  majesty  of  the 
imperimn  Romamim,  behind  his  work  lies  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  world  that  takes  its  outline  from  the  poet's 
association  of  the  moral  with  the  national  impulse.  In 
Virgil  there  are  ethical  ideas  unrealized  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  but  realized  in  the  march  of  a  nation,  a 
nation  whose  history  he  found  exemplified  the  exempla 
niajorum.   ■ 

If  teachers  of  Latin  in  the  school  or  in  the  college  dwarf 
themselves  to  a  stature  that  can  not  look  beyond  the  sea  to 
the  "  mother  of  the  arts,"  if  they  see  in  Virgil  only  the  ex- 
pression of  pietas  and  virUts,  of  the  sacrifice  of  self,  of  manly 
bearing  in  buffeting  the  blows  of  fate,  of  pride  in  the  marvel- 
ous destiny  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  of  the  fealty  to  the 
gods  who  lent  their  confederate  aid  to  the  effort  of  men 
in  upbuilding  the  iirhs  ceterna,  if  they  see  in  Latin  literature 
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only  the  voice  of  the  majestas  populi  Romani,  the  administrator 
and  legislator  of  the  ancient  world,  they  shut  their  eyes — 
great  as  this  vision  is — to  that  even  greater  aspect  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome — her  place  as  one  of  the  stations  in  the 
march  of  ideas  from  Greece  to  the  modern  world.  After  all, 
there  are  only  two  driving  engines  of  progress  in  the  world — 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  Roman  literature  is  the  conserver, 
the  transmitter  of  the  Hellenic  ideal;  and  that  literature  has 
the  supreme  value  of  insuring  the  absence  of  any  break  in  the 
continuity  of  culture  between  Greece  and  the  world  we  live  in 
today.  The  creative  energy  that  marked  the  classical  age  of 
Greiece  had  well-nigh  spent  itself  when  Greece  became  captive. 
It  was  time  that  the  ideas  engendered  by  Greece  should  be 
taken  over  by  a  new  race  which  had  gradually  developed  a  style 
of  its  own;  time,  that  the  old  inspiration  should  be  rekindled, 
and  that  that  inspiration,  even  if  it  was  not  to  flame  forth 
with  the  old  intensity,  should  yet  animate  a  vigorous  and  noble 
people  that  was  to  rule  the  world.  The  spontaneous  and  ir- 
resistible genius  of  Greece  needed  to  be  tempered  by  the 
gravity,  the  moral  tone,  the  deeper  national  consciousness  of 
the  Roman  people. 

In  a  larger  and  wider  sense,  therefore,  Roman  literature  is 
not  so  much  the  imitator  of  Greek  literature  as  its  successor 
and  continuer.  Greek  literature  and  Greek  art  were  not  cul- 
tural elements  merely  taken  over  and  absorbed  by  Rome ;  they 
meant  to  the  Romans  what  they  mean  to  those  fortunate 
moderns  who  ha\'e  been  touched  in  like  measure  by  the  in- 
forming spirit  of  Hellenism;  they  meant,  as  Pater  has  ex- 
prest  it,  a  ''  conscious  initiation." 

I  have  not  come  among  you  to  lament  the  decline  of  Greek 
studies  in  this  land  of  ours  that  needs  them  so  much.  Others 
bewail,  expostulate,  beseech.  My  purpose  is  different.  I  say 
to  the  teachers  of  Latin  up  and  down  in  the  land,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  you  have  an 
unique  opportunity.  The  world  is  not  in  revolt  against  the 
Greek  spirit.  There  will  yet  come  another  magnus  annus 
when,  as  twice  already  since  men  rose  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  there  will  be  felt  a  deeper  need  of  the  en- 
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lightening  and  clarifying  agencies  that  lie  in  Greek  literature  as 
in  no  other  literature. 

Meantime,  you  teachers  of  Latin,  you  have  put  upon  your 
shoulders  the  increasing  responsibility  of  expounding  ancient 
thought  and  ancient  life,  not  merely  Latin  thought  and  Latin 
life.  For,  as  I  said  at  the  start,  ancient  literature  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  any  value,  is  a  unit.  Greek  thought, 
Latin  thought  is  not  atomistic.  You  teachers  of  Latin  have 
the  task,  and  the  delight,  of  interpreting  the  fair  things  of  the 
Greek  spirit  thru  Roman  literature  which  is  pervaded  in 
so  large  a  degree  by  that  spirit.  To  you  is  intrusted,  in  no 
small  measure,  the  responsibility  of  preserving  for  this  gen- 
eration at  least  of  American  boys  and  girls  (and  most  of  you 
have  only  one  generation  to  work  with),  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  some  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  Virgil  and  the 
Ovid  you  teach  have  taken  to  themselves  the  heritage  of  the 
world  of  a  happy  breed  of  men,  who  possest  the  creative 
faculty  in  a  superlative  degree,  and  who  were  pervaded  by  a 
great  love  of  beauty  and  ordered  intelligence,  and  by  the 
passion  for  truth.  Without  this  heritage  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  fabric  of  your  instruction  had  never  been,  Herbert 
Spencer  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Captive  Greece 
ipsins  victories  victor  gave  the  breath  of  life  to  Roman  litera- 
ture.    Your  instruction  should  give  life  to  that  fact. 

There  are,  I  am  told,  not  a  few  teachers  of  Latin,  who, 
thru  mistaken  counsel,  meanness  of  early  opportunity,  or 
later  self-satisfying  acquiescence  in  a  lower  ideal,  are  ignorant 
even  of  the  small  amount  of  Greek  necessary  to  read  Homer 
with  profit  and  delight.  Let  such  teachers  reflect  on  the 
words  of  Erasmus,  one  of  the  greatest  Latin  scholars:  "  Nam 
hoc  unum  expertus  video,  nullis  in  literis  nos  esse  aliquid  sine 
Graecitate.  Aliud  enim  est  conjicere,  aliud  judicare,  aliud 
tuis,  aliud  alienis  oculis  credere."  Or  again :  "  Verum  Greece 
te  scire,  mi  Batte,  percupio  .  .  .  quod  sine  his  literas  Latinas 
mancas  esse  video."  Or  yet  again :  ''  Quid  hoc  ad  Graecas 
literas,  sine  quibus  caeca  est  omnis  eruditio?" 

Every  college,  either  corporately  or  thru  its  professors,  com- 
mits a  grave  offense  against  good  morals  in  education,  when- 
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ever  it  recommends  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  any  one  who  knows  no 
Greek;  and  every  school  in  so  far  weakens  its  effectiveness 
as  it  accepts  any  one  thus  mutilated  intellectually  for  the  pur- 
pose he  is  to  serve.  I  say  this  cognizant,  of  course,  of  the 
fact  that  this  or  that  teacher  of  Latin  may  per  se  be  a  so-called 
"  better  teacher  "  than  the  other  man.  But  this  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that,  in  so  far  as  he  knows  Greek,  he 
would  be  a  better  teacher  of  Latin. 

The  remedy  for  the  untoward  situation  that  exists  is,  of 
course,  simple  enough;  but  in  the  chaos  of  our  educational 
ideals  a  return  to  a  parity  of  acceptance  of  Greek  with  Latin 
is  not  a  present  possibility.  Nor  have  I  been  directly  dis- 
cussing at  all  the  question  of  the  course  of  study  of  the 
ordinary  student.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  existing 
situation  in  certain  educational  institutions  as  regards  those 
who  are,  or  w^ould  be,  teachers  of  one  ancient  language  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other. 

Plutarch,  in  his  curious  essay  entitled,  ''  Why  the  Oracles 
cease  to  give  answers,"  relates  the  story  that  a  mysterious 
voice  was  heard  off  the  Isles  of  Paxi  calling  to  Thamus,  an 
Egyptian  passenger  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Italy,  and  that 
it  bade  him  deliver  its  message  when  he  arrived  at  Palodes. 
Thamus,  for  his  part,  was  determined,  if  the  wind  permitted, 
to  sail  by  the  place  without  saying  a  word;  but  if  the  wind 
fell  and  there  ensued  a  calm,  to  speak  and  cry  aloud  as  he 
was  able  what  he  was  directed.  When  ht  was  come  to 
Palodes,  there  w^as  no  wind  stirring,  and  the  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  glass.  Whereupon  Thamus,  standing  on  the  deck, 
with  his  face  toward  the  land,  uttered  in  a  loud  voice  his  mes- 
sage, saying,  ''  the  great  Pan  is  dead  "  (o  jueya?  Ilav  rlOvrfKe). 
Let  us  take  care  lest  we  have  to  say :  ''  Yes,  and  we  killed  our 
Pan  in  our  own  day." 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth 

Harvard  University 
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DIFFERENTIATION  OF  COURSES  IN  THE 
SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 
general  elementary  course  for  all  children  in  our  American 
school  system.  There  also  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
demand  that  there  shall  be  a  unified  system  of  schools  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  offering  full  and  free  opportunity 
for  advance  at  every  stage.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  our 
American  public  will  tolerate  neither  class  schools  nor  "  blind 
alleys  "  in  education.  Elementary  school  must  promote  to 
high  school  and  high  school  to  college,  while  completing  the 
course  of  a  trade  school,  a  technical  school,  or  a  special  school 
of  any  kind  must  never  of  itself  constitute  a  bar  to  entering 
again  upon  the  general  course  of  study  in  high  school  or  col- 
lege. 

We  find  that  in  general  the  legal  requirements  are  for  six 
years  of  schooling,  that* a  considerable  portion  of  our  school 
population  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade,  and 
that  each  grade  thereafter  suffers  a  constantly  increasing  loss. 
We  observe  that  the  greatest  withdrawal  from  school  comes 
quite  regardless  of  position  in  the  course  at  the  ages  of  four- 
teen to  sixteen. 

We  discover  that  a  very  large  number  of  youth  of  the  ages 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  are  without  employment  or  occupa- 
tion of  any  kind,  aqd  that  those  at  work  are  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases  employed  at  jobs  in  which  there  is  no  future  what- 
ever. We  learn  that  there  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  demand 
worth  mentioning  in  the  industrial  world  for  employees  of  this 
age,  and  that  as  a  consecjuence  those  who  leave  school  at 
fourteen  to  work  drift  about  from  one  temporary  job  to  an- 
other until,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  they  light,  quite  by  acci- 
dent, upon  something  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  position. 
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So  far  as  investigation  has  revealed  the  actual  conditions  we 
find  that  the  majority,  perhaps  two-thirds  or  three-fourths, 
of  those  children  who  leave  school,  left  of  their  own  desire 
rather  than  of  necessity.  Furthermore,  the  years  spent  in 
aimless  desultory  job-hunting  appear  to  give  them  no  economic 
advantage  over  those  who  remain  longer  in  school,  even  when 
the  two  classes  work  side  by  side  in  shop  or  factory. 

Of  those  who  remain  a  little  longer  in  school  a  large  num- 
ber find  the  work  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  lack- 
ing in  motive,  and  they,  too,  drop  out  to  join  the  job-hunters. 
The  small  number  who  remain  to  the  end  could  have  finished 
the  twelve-year  course  in  a  year  or  two  less  time  had  the  en- 
tire course  been  organized  wholly  with  a  view  to  their  benefit. 

The  crucial  point  of  the  whole  system  appears  to  be  the  last 
two  years  of  the  grammar  school.  These  two  years  do  not 
seem  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary  school,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  essentially  contributory  to  the  high  school,  and 
they  certainly  do  not  appear  to  develop  the  vocational  point 
of  view.  Perhaps  it  is  not  far  wrong  to  assume  that  they  do 
not  do  either  of  these  things  successfully  because  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do  all  three  simultaneously. 

The  numerous  and  diverse  demands  made  upon  the  ele- 
mentary school  cause  us  to  raise  the  question  whether  all  these 
demands  may  be  met  by  a  single  uniform  and  inflexible  cur- 
riculum for  the  first  eight  years.  France  and  Japan  have  re- 
cently reorganized  their  school  systems  upon  a  basis  of  six 
years  in  the  elementary  and  six  in  the  secondary  course.  Eng- 
land and  Germany  have  long  had  a  far  briefer  elementary 
course.  Many  private  secondary  schools  and  some  public 
high  schools  in  this  country  are  organized  upon  a  six-year 
basis,  which,  as  a  rule,  implies  a  shortening  of  the  elementary 
period  by  two  years.  Discussion  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  very  general  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
six-year  high  school  course  preceded  by  a  six-year  elementary 
course.  Some  have  proposed  a  series  of  trienniums  instead  of 
the  present  quadrenniums.  The  latter  plan  seems  to  be  some- 
what labored  as  there  is  now  only  nominally  a  four-year  divi- 
sion of  the  elementary  school. 
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Notwithstanding  this  agitation  which  is  abundantly  sup- 
ported by  reason,  the  four-year  high  school  course  is  appar- 
ently pretty  firmly  fixt.  Very  recently  enormous  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  for  these  schools.  An  organization 
based  upon  the  four-year  plan  has  been  developed.  The  addi- 
tion of  nearly  if  not  quite  as  many  more  pupils  by  throwing  the 
seventh'  and  eighth  grades  into  the  high  school  would  involve 
an  increase  in  expenditure  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

The  high  school  so  far  has  failed  signally  to  develop  suc- 
cessful utilitarian  courses.  On  the  whole,  it  stands  pre- 
eminently for  a  discipline  and  a  culture  quite  removed  from 
practical  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elementary  school 
professes  to  be  practical  in  preparing  for  more  immediate 
needs.  Loyal  as  the  public  has  been  to  the  high  school,  it 
would  not  permit  two  years  of  what  it  believes  to  be  gram- 
mar school  utilities  to  be  exchanged  for  two  years  of  high 
school  culture. 

The  six-year  high  school  course,  if  by  that  is  meant  making 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  an  integral  part  of  the  high 
school,  is  then  a  purely  theoretical  question  at  the  present  time. 
Equally  theoretical  and  admittedly  undesirable  is  the  provision 
of  different  courses  thruout  the  entire  period  of  elementary 
schooling.  There  remains  as  a  basis  for  practical  discussion 
in  the  reorganization  of  our  programs  the  terra  incognita 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There  would  seem  to  be 
here  a  practical  possibility  of  introducing  some  differentiation 
of  courses,  provided  such  differentiation  appears  to  make  for 
increased  efficiency  of  the  school  and  not  to  lead  into  '*  dead- 
ends." 

The  loss  of  pupils,  particularly  in  these  grades,  has  aroused 
the  greatest  possible  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  this  loss  and 
as  to  possible  preventives.  The  existence  out  of  school  of  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  without  prospects  of  any  kind,  totally  unfitted  for 
any  trade,  and  obliged  to  drift  from  job  to  job,  together  with 
the  growing  demand  in  most  of  our  industries  for  trained 
workers  has  at  the  same  time  aroused  equally  great  discussion. 
Many  educators  and  industrial  leaders  see  in  vocational  train- 
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ing  the  remedy  for  such  condition.  Movements  of  far-reach- 
ing significance  have  already  been  initiated.  Only  experi- 
mentation on  a  colossal  scale  and  under  all  conceivable  con- 
ditions can  decide  the  momentous  questions  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  training  the  workers  for  industry. 

In  the  meantime  what  can  be  done  that  is  practicable  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  where  the  problem  is  most 
acute,  to  forward  the  solution  of  vocational  training  without 
impairing  the  present  efficiency  of  those  grades  or  running 
counter  to  settled  convictions  as  to  the  function  of  the  school 
in  a  democracy  ? 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  school  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  agreed  upon.  As  that  aim  is  interpreted  by  some 
theorists  the  entire  period  of  youth  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  out.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  however,  we  accept  the  interpretation  of  those 
who  have  most  successfully  realized  that  aim.  A  constantly 
increasing  number,  who  have  w^on  the  right  to  say  what  can 
be  done,  declare  that  six  years  under  good  conditions  seem  to  be 
quite  sufficient  for  such  actual  realization  of  the  aim  of  the 
elementary  school  as  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  pupil  and  of 
society  demand.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  agreement 
thruout  the  civilized  world  that  in  such  a  period  the  child 
with  proper  teaching  can  acquire  such  a  command  of  the 
tools  of  communication,  and  such  an  adjustment  to  the  world 
of  the  present  and  the  past,  that  he  is  prepared  for  entrance 
upon  higher  studies  or  upon  life  activities. 

The  period  now  occupied  by  our  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
then  seems  from  many  points  of  view  to  be  that  one  in  our 
system  of  education  which  calls  especially  for  adjustment  to 
the  new  demands.  Life  motives  are  pressing  to  the  fore. 
New  interests  are  rising.  Economic  necessities  begin  to  in- 
fluence the  child.  In  one  way  or  another  traditionally  he  has 
begun  about  this  time  to  contribute  something  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  family.  The  few  who  go  on  to  high 
school  are  as  truly  following  life  motives  as  are  those  who 
leave  school.  Vocational  impulses  in  one  form  or  another 
dominate.     The  lengthening  of  the  period  of  training  be- 
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yond  this  age,  while  affecting  a  prodigiously  greater  number 
and  proportion  of  youth  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  still  leaves  the  vast  majority  untouched. 

The  theory  that  we  have  held  so  tenaciously,  that  at  any 
given  age  the  educational  needs  of  all  children  are  identical, 
seems  to  be  breaking  down  as  we  attend  the  more  to  this  vast 
majority  who  drop  out  of  school.  Indeed,  that  theory  was 
totally  abandoned  logically  from  the  moment  when  electives 
were  introduced  into  high  school  courses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  hold  the  theory  today  only  with  respect  to  the  ele- 
mentary school.  And  if  the  elementary  school  is  properly  lim- 
ited to  the  first  six  grades  as  the  educational  wisdom  of  the 
world  seems  now  to  agree,  then  consistency  does  not  require 
us  to  hold  longer  to  a  single  hard  and  fast  course  above  the 
sixth  grade. 

The  introduction  of  elective  courses  into  the  seventh  grade 
would  seem  to  be 'exactly  the  experiment  which  the  logic  of 
the  situation  at  this  instant  forces  upon  us.  Forced  to  appeal, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  self-interest  of  the  child  to  keep  him  in 
school,  judged  by  its  success  in  preparing  children  not  only  for 
the  high  school,  but  for  meeting  the  demands  of  industrial  life, 
these  two  grammar  grades  have  a  double  mission  to  perform. 
It  appears  that  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  recog- 
nize frankly  that  there  is  here  a  genuine  division  of  interest 
which  can  not  be  met  by  a  single  fixt  course. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  recognition  of  this  division,  or  at 
least  of  the  multiplicity  of  interests,  but  hitherto  the  attempt  to 
meet  it  has  resulted  usually  in  the  addition  of  subjects,  and 
hence  in  an  overloaded  course.  On  the  vocational  side  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  business  accounts,  studies  of 
industry,  commercial  geography,  on  the  academic  side  Latin, 
a  modern  language,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  ele- 
mentary science,  and  more  or  less  literature  and  English  his- 
tory, have  all  sought  entrance  into  the  overloaded  curriculum 
of  these  grades.  In  attempting  so  much  the  school  has  done 
nothing  well.  All  these  studies  represent  a  legitimate  demand 
of  the  school  program,  but  not  of  the  school  curriculum  of 
any  individual  child.     It  ought  by  this  time  to  be  i>erfectly  ap- 
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parent  that  it  is  an  educational  absurdity  to  expect  all  the  chil- 
dren to  take  all  these  subjects. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do,  it  would  seem,  would  be  to  give 
pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  a  choice  of  at  least  two  courses, 
one  preparing  specifically  for  the  high  school,  the  other  for 
the  vocational  school,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  school,  for 
entrance  upon  industrial  work.  There  is  practically  agreement 
among  educators  that  a  modern  language,  to  be  acquired  most 
readily,  should  be  begun  about  this  time,  if  not  earlier.  Ele- 
mentary algebra  and  geometry  should  be  introduced,  and 
mathematics  taught  as  a  unit  and  made  real.  A  preliminary 
course  in  natural  science  is  sadly  needed  in  order  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  those  subjects  to  be  more  technically  treated 
later  on.  Properly  introduced  here,  the  high  school  subjects 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  at  the  pupil.  Many  secondary 
school  subjects  present  strange  and  difficult  concepts,  whose 
difficulty  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  at  present  they  do  not 
have  time  in  which  to  mature.  The  universal  testimony  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  language  teachers  is  that  their  sub- 
jects need  a  longer  swing.  Foreign  experience  as  well  as  the 
opinion  of  the  experts  corroborates  this  view.  "Those  who 
are  competent  to  study  a  foreign  language,"  says  President 
Eliot,  "  should  certainly  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at 
the  proper  age.  .  .  ."  ''  In  a  democracy  the  public  schools 
should  enable  any  child  to  get  the  best  training  possible  up  to 
any  year,  not  for  the  humblest  destination  only,  but  for  all 
destinations." 

Those  not  expecting  to  enter  high  school  would  take  the 
alternative  course,  which  would  introduce  far  more  manual 
and  domestic  training,  a  study  of  industries,  arithmetic  as  actu- 
ally applied  in  trade  and  industry,  specific  trade  instruction  in 
history,  geography,  English,  and  civics.  The  various  trades 
or  occupations  into  which  these  children  w^ould  go  later  would 
have  to  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  their  needs.  This 
would  mean  the  opening  of  a  new  field  in  practical  education 
and  the  selection  of  subject-matter  which  would  be  of  service 
in  workrooms,  stores,  and  factories.  This  is  far  from  imply- 
ing that  such  a  course  should  cease  to  train  in  power  of  mak- 
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ing  judgments  and  devote  itself  to  establishing  a  narrow  range 
of  special  habits,  or  that  this  course  will  pretend  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  trade  school.  It  does  imply  that  only  such  material 
would  be  used  as  would  be  directly  serviceable  in  removing  such 
causes  for  failure  as  have  actually  been  discovered  in  the  prod- 
uct of  the  schools  when  that  product  goes  to  work.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  need  here  is  not  so  much  for  emphasis 
upon  a  different  line  of  subjects  as  upon  a  different  attitude 
toward  them.  The  type  of  situation  presented  will  determine 
the  practical  efficacy  of  this  course  to  attract  and  hold  youth 
who  would  otherwise  leave  school  under  the  present  ex- 
cessively academic  training.  This  vocational  course  must 
seek  as  eagerly  and  as  successfully  to  make  the  connections 
with  what  comes  later  as  does  the  academic  course. 

This  proposed  differentiation  of  courses  in  the  seventh 
grade  will  in  no  wise  presume  to  supply  the  present  deficiency 
of  our  elementary  course  of  study  thruout  the  first  six  years. 
There  must  continue  to  be  the  endeavor  to  develop  a  sense  of 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  industry.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is 
still  a  great  problem.  But  a  differentiation  of  courses  in  the 
upper  school  with  a  view  to  vocational  training  must  not  ob- 
scure the  vital  importance  of  having,  among  the  fundamental 
elements  which  of  necessity  must  enter  into  the  common  train- 
ing of  all,  far  more  of  the  industrial.  Indeed,  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  such  a  vocational  course  as  is  here  suggested  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  would  undoubtedly  largely  depend 
upon  the  effective  organization  of  the  study  of  industry  in  the 
lower  school.  And  one  must  not  omit  to  say,  in  view  of 
greatly  needed  social  as  well  as  industrial  adjustments,  that 
such  a  course  of  study  is  quite  as  essential  for  those  who  go  on 
to  the  higher  schools  as  for  those  whose  educational  career 
closes  in  the  grades. 

To  any  plan  involving  a  change  in  methods  or  organization 
there  are  of  course  a  variety  of  objections  possible.  Apart 
from  the  always  expected  and  never-failing  objection  that  some 
of  the  precious  machinery  of  our  school  systems  would  be  put 
out  of  gear  the  plan  will  be  found  by  some  to  be  un-American 
or  expensive,  or  involving  demands  of  teachers  which  can  not 
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at  present  be  met.  All  objections  yet  discovered,  however, 
concern  its  expediency,  not  its  possibility  or  even  its  prac- 
ticability. If  this  is  true,  the  answer  to  all  these  objections 
lies  in  the  promised  benefits.  A  larger  number  of  children 
will  be  kept  in  school.  All  pupils,  both  those  who  leave  early 
and  those  who  go  on,  will  be  far  more  effectively  trained.  The 
transition  to  high  school  will  be  made  with  less  loss  to  the  in- 
dividual as  well  as  the  transition  to  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuits,  or  to  the  trade  school  proper  w^hen  it  comes.  And  all 
this  can  be  done  without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the 
ideal  function  of  the  school  in  the  democracy  in  developing 
w^ithin  every  individual  his  highest  powers  and  preparing  him 
for  the  largest  life  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  new  type  of  school  is  radical.  What 
is  needed  is  experimentation  with  a  view  of  developing  such 
a  type.  Such  a  method  is  subject  to  correction  at  every  turn. 
Whether  the  possible  objections  have  more  weight  than  the 
probable  benefits  can  never  be  determined  by  any  amount  of 
academic  discussion.  The  situation  calls  for  a  large  number 
of  experiments  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  The  facts 
have  been  pretty  well  investigated.  Aims  are  generally  agreed 
upon.  The  needs  are  conspicuous.  In  the  upper  grammar 
grades  of  our  city. schools  the  means  are  at  hand  for  discover- 
ing by  actual  experiment  whether  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
division  of  interests  among  children  of  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen years,  and  a  consequent  reorganization  of  school  pro- 
grams along-  vocational  lines,  are  not  precisely  the  means  for 
making  the  school  serve  all  the  people. 

If  it  should  be  discovered  that  the  school  might  use  the 
hitherto  undreamed-of  motive  power  of  industrial  studies  to 
stem  the  outflowing  tide  of  children  and  hold  them  long  enough 
to  actually  fit  them  a  little  better  to  the  demands  of  industrial 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the 
traditional  subjects,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
American  public  will  encourage  further  discoveries  of  this 
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IV 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL^ 

The  improvement  of  the  rural  school  is,  at  the  present 
time,  one  of  our  most  important  educational  problems.  Altho 
it  does  not  present  the  same  aspects  in  every  state,  no  section 
is  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  endeavoring  to  find  its  solu- 
tion. It  is  not  a  new  problem.  Ever  since  the  time  of  James 
G.  Carter,  and  of  Horace  Mann,  educators  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  deficiencies  of  the  country  school.  The  counts  in 
the  indictment  which  have  been  brought  against  it  thru  all 
these  years  differ  but  little, — unattractive  sites,  miserable 
buildings,  insufiicient  equipment,  poorly  prepared  and  poorly 
paid  teachers,  inadequate  and  incompetent  supervision,  un- 
evenly distributed  enrollment,  irregular  attendance,  meager 
curriculum,  and  a  poorly  conducted  school.  Altho  it  is  true 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  these  particulars  during 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  altho  in  certain  lo- 
calities conditions  are  considered  fairly  satisfactory,  the  need 
for  reform  is  more  strongly  and  more  generally  exprest  today 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  country's  history.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  analyze  the  present  situation,  and  to 
suggest  certain  advantages  connected  with  one  general  method 
of  attacking  the  problem  of  its  improvement. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  we  were  a  homogeneous  people, 
with  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  our  economic  life;  city  and 
country  were  practically  on  an  equality  politically,  econom- 
ically, and  socially.  Today  the  cities,  with  their  vast  industrial 
and  commercial  undertakings  are  dominant.  City  and  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  in  close  sympathy  as  formerly,  an- 
tagonize each  other;  and  the  city,  because  of  its  sui^erior 
strength,  is  making  still  greater  gains.     Our  educational  his- 

*  An  address  made  before  the  Georgia  Educational  Association  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April  22.  1910. 
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tory  possesses  similar  characteristics.  The  country  school  has 
shared  the  fate  of  its  environment.  Once  the  equal  of  the  city 
school,  it  has  been  left  far  behind.  It  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  for  this  situation — it  lies  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  the  character  and  in  the  environment  of  the  country 
people.  As  a  class,  conservative  and  thrifty,  and  without  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  their  own 
vocation,  of  country  life,  and  of  the  value  of  education  for 
the  promotion  of  their  well-being,  they  have  refused  to  grant 
the  necessary  support  and  other  benefits  for  the  betterment 
of  their  schools. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  present  situation  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  past.  We  must  now  analyze  those  tendencies  w^hich 
seem  to  be  shaping  the  future,  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  ends  shall  be  striven  for,  what  obstacles  will  probably  be 
met,  and  what  new  developments  may  assist  as  the  campaign 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school  progresses;  for  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  we  are  reaching  a  turning-point  in 
our  conception  of  the  school,  and  that  new  forces  will  rise  in 
rural  life. 

Until  within  the  past  fifteen  years  education  was  generally 
considered  as  a  process  of  developing  the  individual;  the  func- 
tion of  the  school  under  that  regime  was,  largely,  to  give  the 
pupil  certain  definite  knowledge  which  led  chiefly  to  scholarly 
or  professional  pursuits,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  other  in- 
stitutions in  society  in  developing  sound  moral  principles.  In 
the  past  few  years  the  social  elements  in  education  have  been 
gaining  recognition.  The  individual  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  a  social  being;  every  child  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fullest 
manner  for  life  and  for  service.  Education  is  becoming  demo- 
cratic in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  As  this  tendency  persists, 
the  school  will  become  more  closely  identified  with  the  com- 
munity life.  Putting  this  another  way,  it  may  be  said,  the 
traditional  school  is  becoming  socialized.  This  socialized 
school  will  deal  with  the  life  of  each  child  in  that  manner 
which  will  best  promote  his  own  present  and  future  good,  as 
w^ell  as  the  present  and  future  good  of  other  persons  in  his 
own  and  other  communities,  whether  that  good  be  industrial  or 
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esthetic,  physical  or  moral,  intellectual  or  political.  The  cur- 
riculum will  be  made  up  of  elements  in  the  social  life  with 
which  the  child  comes  in  daily  contact;  and  the  aim  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  school  will  be  to  bring  about  natural  reactions  be- 
tween the  two  factors  in  the  educational  process,  the  child  and 
his  environment,  thereby  promoting  in  each  child  the  highest 
intelligence  and  efficiency,  and  the  greatest  capacity  for  service. 
The  same  movement  in  human  thought  which  gave  birth 
among  educators  to  the  socialized  school  has,  within  the  past 
few  years,  led  students  of  social  and  economic  questions  to 
the  discovery  that  there  are  sociological  problems  in  rural  life 
which  will  probably  prove  as  difficult  of  solution  as  the  so- 
ciological problems  of  cities.  The  old  and  well  established 
belief,  held  thruout  the  North,  that  the  abnormalities  and  ex- 
cesses in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  cities  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  sanity  and  steadiness  of  the  land- 
owning farmers,  and  that  the  country  was  therefore  safe,  has 
been  severely  shaken,  if  not  entirely  shattered.  A  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ross,  in  the  North  American  revieiv 
for  September,  1909,  shows  that  the  land-owning  population 
in  the  wealthy  agricultural  districts  of  Indiana  is  leaving  the 
country,  and  that  entire  families  (not  a  child  or  two  of  each 
family,  as  formerly)  are  going  to  the  metropolis  to  enjoy  its 
social  and  other  advantages.  Their  farms  are  leased  to  ten- 
ants for  cash  rent  at  rates  which  are  fixt  so  high  by  com- 
petition that  the  tenants  do  not  conserve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  nor  become  attached  to  the  farms,  for  they  expect  to 
move  on  within  a  year  or  two  to  farms  where  better  terms  of 
rent  can  be  secured.  Under  such  conditions  neither  the  land- 
owners, who  pay  the  taxes,  nor  the  tenants,  who  do  not  become 
a  part  of  the  community  life,  are  interested  particularly  in  the 
promotion  of  the  common  welfare.  In  the  religious  and 
church  life,  instead  of  establishing  independent  churches  and 
aboHshing  circuits,  the  movement  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  retracing  itself — churches  are  abandoned  or  put  on 
circuits,  and  ministers  are  taking  up  other  vocations  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Schools  have  lessened  enrollment,  or  are  con- 
solidated with  other  schools.     It  is  even  more  difficult  to  se- 
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cure  the  voting  of  increased  taxes  for  their  benefit  than  when 
the  landowners  hved  on  their  farms,  for,  altho  the  tenants 
would  like  to  have  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  threats  of  the  landlords,  who  live  in  the  towns, 
that  certain  privileges  will  be  withdrawn,  or  that  the  rates 
of  rent  will  be  raised,  often  prove  sufficient  to  cause  the 
tenants  to  refrain  from  voting  in  accordance  with  their 
desires. 

Agriculture  has  become  commercialized  and  a  system  of 
landlordism  has  been  evolved  in  many  of  the  most  prosperous 
townships  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio;  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  movement  will  spread,  unless 
checked,  thruout  all  the  North-Central  States.  Rural  com- 
munity life  has  broken,  or  is  breaking,  down  in  the  very 
regions  in  which  conditions  for  its  perpetuity  and  highest  de- 
velopment seemed  most  propitious,  and  this  has  occurred  at 
just  the  time  when  the  isolation,  which  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  country  life,  was  being  overcome  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree by  the  construction  of  better  highways,  by  free  rural  mail 
delivery,  by  telephones  and  electric  railways,  by  travel  to 
distant  parts  during  the  winters,  and  by  the  reading  of  the 
daily  newspapers  and  monthly  magazines.  This  result  is 
fraught  with  tremendous  consequences  to  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  life  of  the  nation.  Realizing  these  dangers, 
the  best  thought  of  some  of  our  statesmen  and  citizens  has 
been  awakened.  It  is  now  clearly  seen  that  forces  must  be 
developed,  if  possible,  which  will  permanently  secure  a  land- 
owning population  upon  the  farms.  Rural  life  must  be 
enriched  to  the  point  where  it  is  just  as  attractive  to  those 
whose  natural  inclination  is  for  the  open  country,  as  is  the  city 
life  to  those  who  best  enjoy  stress  and  strain.  Both  country 
life  and  city  life  are  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  the  former  should  be  considered  at  least  equal  to  the  latter 
in  dignity,  in  worth,  and  in  true  happiness. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  the  work  of  organizations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  better  conditions  among 
the  farmers  to  be  prominent  factors  in  rural  life  during  the 
next  few  years.     It  seems  reasonable,  also,  to  conclude  that, 
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because  of  practical  identity  in  aims,  the  socialized  school  will 
receive  strong  support  from  these  new  forces. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  question,  what  part 
may  the  socialized  rural  school  be  expected  to  take  in  the  pro- 
motion of  better  conditions  in  rural  life,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  definite  ways  in  which  the  rural  school  should 
be  improved,  and  also  with  the  end  in  view  of  seeing  whether 
by  its  consideration  any  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  problem 
set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  what  is  the  best  gen- 
eral method  of  improving  the  rural  school. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  socialized  rural 
school  should  be  only  one  of  several  institutions  which  are  to- 
participate  in  the  promotion  of  rural  life.  Organizations 
among  the  farmers  themselves  for  economic,  political,  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  and  social  purposes,  and  among  the  farmers' 
wives  for  social,  domestic,  sanitary,  and  literary  ends,  and  the 
country  church  with  its  subsidiary  organizations,  are  agencies 
of  as  great  importance.  The  school  must  cooperate  with  these 
agencies,  all  must  work  together  for  the  common  end,  as  it  has 
been  stated  by  ex-President  Roosevelt,  *'  Better  fanning,  bet- 
ter business,  better  living." 

In  the  second  place,  the  primary  function  of  the  school 
should  be,  as  in  the  past,  the  education  of  children.  This  edu- 
cation should  prepare  them  for  the  living  of  an  intelligent,  ap- 
preciative, efficient,  and  happy  life  on  the  farm.  The  cur- 
riculum should  eventually  be  made  over  and  adapted  to  each- 
local  environment;  some  of  the  traditional  ideas  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  schools  must  give  way  to  plans  which  will  break 
down  the  barrier  between  school  and  life. 

Two  points  in  this  connection  deserve  special  consideration, 
because  they  deal  with  that  work  which,  in  the  promotion  of 
rural  life,  is  the  special  province  of  the  school,  (a)  The 
vacant  mind  of  the  country  boy  or  girl  must  be  transformed 
into  the  active  mind,  occupied  with  the  myriad  significant  activ- 
ities of  nature  in  plant  and  animal  growth.  The  habits  of 
close  observation,  and  of  careful  comparison  and  analysis, 
should  be  inculcated,  and  such  an  interest  developed  in  the 
problems  involved  as  will  offset  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
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cities.  Ways  to  satisfy  the  esthetic  instincts  by  discovering 
the  countless  ever  changing  beauties  of  nature  should  also  be 
found.  In  short,  the  socialized  school  should  reveal  to  the 
child  the  country  life  in  all  its  richness,  and,  in  so  doing, 
create  a  genuine  love  for  the  open  country. 

(b)  Education  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  economic  end,  but  should  also  minister  to  the 
intellectual,  esthetic,  and  social  life.  In  the  popular  mind,  and 
possibly  also  in  the  cases  of  some  agriculturists,  agricultural 
education  and  development  has  been  largely  associated  v^ith 
economic  ends.  The  commercialization  of  agriculture  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  aspects  must  be  checked,  if  possible,  and  the 
school,  as  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  nation,  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  counteract  this  tendency  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote it. 

In  the  third  place,  the  socialized  school  should  promote  such 
organizations  among  the  pupils  as  will  prepare  them  for  co- 
operative action  in  adult  life. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  socialized  school  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  make  it  a  means  of  bringing  the  parents  into 
closer  relations  thru  their  common  interest  in  the  children. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  meeting- 
place  for  organizations  not  connected  with  the  school  should 
be  encouraged. 

And  finally,  in  the  sixth  place,  the  teacher  of  the  socialized 
school  should  be  a  social  worker.  In  a  personal  capacity  he 
or  she  should  participate  in  all  those  movements  which  make 
for  social  betterment;  he  should  cooperate  with  the  officers  of 
the  Farmers'  Union,  and  of  similar  organizations,  with  com- 
mittees of  their  cooperative  business  organizations,  and  with 
women's  clubs,  as  well  as  with  his  pupils'  organizations.  His 
cooperation  should  extend  also  to  the  ministers  of  the  country 
churches,  the  physicians,  the  boards  of  health,  and  all  other 
agencies  in  the  community  which  are  endeavoring  to  promote 
the  common  welfare. 

Having  analyzed  the  past  and  present  conditions  surround- 
ing the  rural  school,  and  having  indicated  the  functions  which 
the  new  type  of  rural  school  should  exercise,  we  are  ready  to 
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undertake  the  practical  problem  of  selecting  a  course  of  action 
for  its  improvement  which,  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty 
years,  will  most  probably  produce  the  best  results. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  traditional  rural  school — unattractive 
sites,  miserable  buildings,  poor  equipment,  and  so  on — can  be 
removed,  in  the  main,  only  thru  securing  increased  support. 
Increased  support  can  be  secured  by  educational  campaigns  in 
local  districts  under  existing  legislation  and  by  the  enactment 
of  higher  minimum  standards  of  local  taxation,  by  withhold- 
ing a  part  or  all  of  the  state  funds,  as  determined  by  inspection, 
by  placing  the  control  over  local  taxes  in  a  local  body  repre- 
senting a  territory  sufficiently  large  to  overcome  undue  con- 
servatism or  parsimony,  by  including  cities  and  country  in  the 
same  local  district,  and  by  similar  devices.  Weak  districts  can 
be  helped  by  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  state  fund 
upon  the  teacher  basis,  or  by  special  aid.  Better  conduct  of 
schools  would  ensue  in  many  sections  if  schools  were  consol- 
idated and  pupils  transported  at  public  expense. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  socialized  rural  school,  speaking  generally, 
not  increased  local  support  is  necessary,  but  increased  teaching 
power.  This  can  be  secured,  first,  thru  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions in  educational  meetings  upon  rural  social  problems 
and  the  functions  of  the  school  and  of  teachers  in  relation 
thereto;  second,  by  articles  of  the  same  character  in  educa- 
tional journals;  third,  by  introducing  the  study  of  rural  so- 
ciology in  normal  and  summer  schools,  and  teachers'  in- 
stitutes, giving  it  a  position  of  equality  with  psychology,  and 
possibly  for  a  few  years  a  higher  rank,  omitting,  if  necessary, 
methods  in  academic  subjects;  fourth,  by  requiring  later  the 
passing  of  an  examination  in  rural  sociology  for  a  teacher's 
certificate;  and,  fifth,  by  the  gradual  modification  of  the  cur- 
riculum, the  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
school. 

The  correction  of  these  deficiencies  which  now  attach  to  the 
traditional  rural  school  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
consent  of  the  people,  whereas,  the  attainment  of  increased 
teaching  power  is  more  largely  under  the  control  of  the  teach- 
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ing  profession  than  any  other  element  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. A  campaign  for  measures  which  will  bring  about  new 
legislation  and  consent  of  voters,  must  in  most  cases  be  car- 
ried on  against  a  determined  opposition  and  prove  arduous  and 
prolonged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  teachers  gen- 
erally toward  their  work  produces  favorable  conditions  for  the 
gradual  evolution  of  a  socialized  school  with  comparatively  in- 
frequent necessity  for  appealing  to  the  people. 

Both  of  these  methods  of  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
rural  school  problem  are  necessary,  but,  to  my  mind,  the  less 
of  the  former — thru  consent  of  voters — and  the  more  of  the 
latter — thru  professional  action — the  better,  and  for  three  rea- 
sons: (i)  The  socialized  school  will  help  the  community,  no 
matter  whether  the  school  receives  any  benefit  in  return :  this 
in  itself  is  sufficient  reward;  (2)  the  various  social  and  eco- 
nomic organizations  which,  it  seems,  will  soon  be  evolved 
among  the  farmers  themselves,  will  welcome  and  appreciate  a 
socialized  school,  and  will  often  voluntarily  grant  it  increased 
support  and  other  benefits;  (3)  if  a  new  rural  life  is  evolved 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  various  agencies,  and  if  the  so- 
cialized school  performs  its  part  in  that  new  rural  life,  a  cam- 
paign for  increased  revenue  and  other  benefits  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  socialized  school,  when  necessary,  will  present  only 
a  few  difficulties  as  compared  with  the  number  that  are  now 
encountered  because  of  the  broadened  visions  and  the  deeper 
appreciations  that  will  have  come  into  the  lives  of  those  who 
live  in  the  country  thru  the  work  of  the  socialized  school  and 
other  social  agencies. 

I  well  realize  that  a  minimum  of  support  must  precede  the 
advocacy  of  the  extension  and  modification  of  the  functions 
of  the  school,  and  that  political  action  is  frequently  necessary 
thereto.  Support,  I  know,  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  it  nevertheless  remains  that 
the  greater  extent  to  which  the  school  ministers  to  the  social 
life  of  the  people,  the  more  liberally  will  it  be  supported,  and 
the  less  probability  will  there  be  of  the  necessity  of  wringing 
money  from  a  people  who  are  able  to  pay  and  who  will  not, 
or  of  asking  favors  from  those  not  inclined  to  grant  them. 
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Situated  midway  between  the  political  and  educational  meas- 
ures for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school  is  a  device,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  both,  and  constituting  a  powerful 
agency  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school.  A  pro- 
fessional body  of  county,  assistant  county,  and  other  rural 
superintendents,  chosen  by  boards  elected  by  the  people,  with- 
out reference  to  their  residence,  would  increase  many-fold 
the  teaching-power  of  the  teachers  and  greatly  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  social  organizations  in  the  country.  I  know 
of  no  better  agency  in  educational  administration  for  the  pro- 
motion of  rural  life. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  securing  this  increased  super- 
vision is  that  the  necessary  modifications  involved  are,  like 
the  removal  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  traditional  school,  de- 
pendent upon  the  voters.  Because  the  office  of  rural  super- 
intendent contains  so  many,  and,  to  some  extent,  superior,  ele- 
ments of  the  position  of  teacher,  I  would  place  the  importance 
of  securing  its  establishment  above  that  of  other  political 
measures  in  those  states  in  which  conditions  are  at  all  favor- 
able for  securing  it. 

The  rural  school  problem  is  a  part  of  the  rural  life  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  depends  in  the  end  upon  the  farmers. 
The  school  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  state  which  tends 
to  its  conservation,  should  perform  its  part  in  the  broader  prob- 
lem, but  what  it  can  do  finally  depends  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  those  who  teach  to  so  take  hold  of  the  situation  as  to  in- 
fluence rural  life  in  the  right  direction  and  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  farmers.  Cooperative  effort  is  the  key  to  the 
situation,  and  educators  must  do  their  part  by  developing 
teaching  and  supervising  power  to  the  highest  possible  effi- 
ciency, by  performing  loyal  social  service  whenever  oppor- 
tunity presents  in  their  fields  of  duty,  and  by  carrying  on 
vigorous  campaigns  for  political  action  in  case  the  develop- 
ment of  the  socialized  school  is  prevented  or  seriously  hindered 
by  political  conditions. 

Harlan  Updegraff 

Bureau  of  Education 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  HISTORICAL  MUSEUM 

Dr.  David  Murray  tells  us,  as  a  result  of  his  extensive  re- 
searches into  the  literature  of  the  subject,  that  the  origin  of 
the  museum  has  been  traced  to  Noah's  Ark.  This  derivation 
seems  to  confuse  the  museum  with  the  zoological  garden,  but 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  museum  is  of  great  antiquity,  as 
is  indicated  by  its  very  name,  and  it  has  never  known  geograph- 
ical limitations.  Moreover,  it  has  been  most  versatile  in  its 
usefulness.  It  antedates  the  orchestra  as  a  drawing  feature  of 
coffee  houses  and  restaurants,  it  precedes  the  public  library 
as  a  convenient  lounging  place,  it  rivals  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  as  a  refuge  from  inclement  weather,  it  has  anticipated 
the  rummage  sale  as  a  harbor  for  discarded  treasure,  and  it 
has  supplied  the  lack  of  a  local  Madame  Tussaud  or  Eden 
Musee  as  an  available  means  of  entertaining  visiting  guests. 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  historians  have  long  abjured  the 
historical  museum,  not  only  because  of  this  versatility,  but  also 
because  the  typical  one  has  contained  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
hairs  from  Noah's  beard,  the  boots  that  Washington  wore 
when  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  mermaids  valued  at  one 
thousand  pounds  each.  It  has  also  been  held  in  ill  repute,  be- 
cause even  today  it  is  often  managed  by  the  same  authorities 
that  police  a  city  and  care  for  its  pavements,  more  often  in  our 
country  by  patriotic  societies  ambitious  to  show  the  military 
achievements  of  America,  while  it  is  as  a  rule  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision,  not  of  trained  curators,  but  of  caretakers 
whose  duties  are  fulfilled  if  the  building  is  kept  clean  and  the 
entrance  fees  scrupulously  accounted  for. 

But  historians  who  long  abjured  the  use  of  all  pictorial  ma- 
terial because  compilers  filled  their  books  with  illustrations 
showing  Columbus  in  the  act  of  sighting  land,  and  kodaks  of 
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the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  have  come  to  recognize  the  great 
serviceableness  of  such  material  not  only  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
in  vivifying  the  past,  but  also  as  one  of  the  records  on  which 
the  historical  narrative  is  based.  In  a  similar  way  the  his- 
torical museum  may  justly  lay  claim  to  an  honorable  and  dig- 
nified place  in  the  field  of  historical  research,  and  it  must  in 
future  be  reckoned  with  by  every  worker  in  that  field. 

It,  indeed,  ill  behooves  us  to  question  the  right  of  the  his- 
torical museum  to  make  this  claim,  when  we  realize  how 
closely  its  history  has  paralleled  the  history  of  history  itself. 
If  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  relics  once  constituted  a 
museum,  so  was  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  facts  and  dates 
once  considered  history.  If  the  museum  once  collected  what 
was  rare  and  abnormal  rather  than  what  was  typical,  so  the 
historian  once  valued  only  those  facts  that  were  little  known. 
If  the  treasures  of  a  museum  were  once  arranged  ''  to  create 
surprise  rather  than  to  afford  instruction," — the  anatomical 
collection  at  Dresden  was  arranged  like  a  pleasure  garden, — 
so  the  historian  spiced  his  prosaic  facts  with  romance  in  order 
to  whet  the  appetites  of  his  readers.  If  the  historical  museum 
still  has  its  detractors,  it  may  be  recalled  that  scarcely  thirty 
years  ago  Herbert  Spencer  found  in  history  only  descriptive 
sociology,  that  Alexander  Bain  considered  that  the  study  of 
history  required  so  slender  a  mental  equipment  that  it  might 
well  be  eliminated  from  the  curriculum,  and  that  even  today 
men  like  Sir  John  Richard  Seeley  have  anticipated  a  time 
when  history  as  a  distinct  subject  will  have  been  merged  into 
its  various  component  parts.  If  thru  many  fluctuations  of 
purpose,  plan,  organization,  and  arrangement  the  historical 
museum  has  been  late  in  coming  into  its  own,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  historian  was  long  in  discovering  a  con- 
trolling principle  that  should  guide  his  work. 

The  historical  museum  as  it  exists  today  represents  an  ac- 
cretion of  interests,  since  in  its  growth  it  has  reflected  con- 
temporaneous interests.  The  medieval  church,  with  its  treas- 
ury of  relics,  constituted  a  museum  of  theology,  the  renais- 
sance created  a  widespread  interest  in  art  collections,  changes 
in  method  of  warfare  transferred  the  armor  of  the  medieval 
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knig-ht  from  his  person  to  the  palace  museum,  the  circumnav- 
igation of  the  globe  made  the  collection  of  curiosities  a  busi- 
ness as  well  as  a  passion,  the  development  of  interest  in  all 
questions  of  physical  life  demanded  collections  illustrating 
natural  history.  It  is  small  v^^onder  that  the  museum  in  its 
zeal  to  combine  all  these  features  became  a  collection 


*'  Of  unicorns  and  alligators, 
Elks,  mermaids,  witches,  satyrs. 
And  twenty  other  stranger  matters." 


Yet  equally  ambitious  v^as  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  purposed  to 
write  a  history  of  what  passed  under  his  own  observation,  yet 
began  his  work  with  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  fundamental  questions  therefore  are,  first,  what  con- 
stitutes an  historical  museum,  and,  second,  how  should  such 
a  museum  be  arranged.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  reach  a 
negative  conclusion  as  to  what  constitutes  an  historical  mu- 
seum by  considering  the  classes  of  museums  already  found.  If 
these  are  classified  according  to  the  material  nature  of  the  ex- 
hibits, eliminating  those  that  are  obviously  purely  scientific,  as 
botanical  museums  and  museums  of  natural  history,  we  find, 
already  existing  museums  illustrating  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture, anatomy,  anthropology,  architecture,  art,  coins,  colonies, 
commerce,  education,  ethnology,  household  products,  industry, 
music,  phonology,  and  religion.  If  this  seems  a  miscellaneous 
enumeration,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  based  on  an  examina- 
tion of  catalog  lists  given  by  Murray. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  classification  is  based  on  the 
material  of  which  the  exhibits  are  composed,  we  have  collec- 
tions of  bronzes,  plaster  casts,  china,  glass,  gold  and  silver, 
and  ivory. 

But  if  we  consider  the  processes  of  creation,  we  have  mu- 
seums of  wood  carvings,  mosaics,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
tapestry. 

If  again  the  classification  is  based  on  the  development  of 
human  life,  we  find  museums  showing  the  history  of  the 
aCborigines,  the  museum  of  biography  (for  such  may  be  termed 
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museums  associated  with  a  single  life,  as  the  Goethe  museum 
at  Weimar,  and  the  Carlyle  collection  in  Chelsea),  the  mu- 
seum of  civic  life,  as  the  Carnavelet  Palace,  museums  illustrat- 
ing the  development  of  royal  life,  as  the  Rosenberg  of  Copen- 
hagen, the  folks  museums  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  the 
museum  of  national  life,  as  that  at  Nuremberg  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  museum  of  social  history,  as  that  at  Lund  (which, 
however,  does  not  differ  from  the  folks  museum  of  Copen- 
hagen and  Lyngby),  the  museum  of  ethnology,  which,  how- 
ever, is  rather  comparative  than  historical,  and  the  museums 
of  the  dead,  as  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Denis,  Roskilde,  and 
the  Riddarholms-Kyrka  of  Stockholm. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  of  these  classes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  can  be  considered  in  itself  an  historical  museum, 
altho  a  museum  of  music  may  be  arranged  to  show  the  his- 
tory of  music  as  well  as  a  comparative  study  of  musical  instru- 
ments,— a  museum  of  religion  may  illustrate  the  history  of 
religion  as  well  as  a  comparative  study  of  religion,  and  thus 
both  correspond  with  a  literary  history  or  comparative  study 
of  music  or  religion. 

If,  on  the  positive  side,  the  attempt  is  made  to  define  an 
historical  museum,  it  must  be  said  that  while  it  is  always  rash 
to  attempt  a  definition,  the  reward  of  rashness  is  that  the  ill 
success  in  giving  a  satisfactory  one  induces  some  one  else  to 
formulate  a  better  one.  It  may  then,  perhaps,  be  said  that  any 
museum  may  justly  be  called  historical  that  shows  the  origin 
and  continuity  of  human  life  and  its  accompanying  material  in- 
terests, and  that  illustrates  development  from  simple  into 
complex  forms. 

The  principle  on  which  exhibits  should  be  classified  must  be 
determined  by  the  object  sought  thru  the  museum. 

The  art  museum  ministers  primarily  to  the  idea  of  beauty, 
and  its  collections  must  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  esthetics. 

The  crafts  museum  is  concerned  with  all  forms  of  handi- 
work, and  the  controlling  principle  of  arrangement  must  be 
that  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed.  The  worker  in 
the  precious  metals,  or  in  copper  and  bronze,  or  in  leather  or 
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ivory,   is  specially  concerned   in   studying  the   objects  made 
from  the  particular  medium  in  which  he  works. 

The  industrial  museum  represents  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  work  and  its 
exhibits  must  illustrate  processes  of  manufacture.  The  stu- 
dent and  the  manufacturer  are  alike  interested  in  the  processes 
by  which  the  silk  of  the  cocoon  is  transformed  into  the  woven 
piece,  and  the  cotton  boll  into  the  bolt  of  cloth. 

The  mineralogical  museum  shows  the  natural  resources  of 
the  world  and  the  essential  principle  to  be  shown  is  the  loca- 
tion of  these  resources.  Where  specific  minerals  have  or  have 
not  been  found  is  the  important  question  illustrated  by  the 
museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and  the  capitalist. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  seeks  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  animal  life,  and  it  must  represent  the  family  life  of 
animals  in  its  natural  habitat.  The  wild  grouse,  its  nest  and 
its  food, — the  kingfisher  and  its  prey, — every  form  of  animal 
life  in  its  native  field  must  be  found  in  the  museum  of  natural 
history  under  the  same  conditions  as  when  found  in  nature. 
It  is  seldom  possible  for  the  student  to  traverse  the  world  in 
search  of  them, — the  mountain  must  be  brought  to  Mahomet. 

The  museum  of  ethnology  represents  a  cross-cut  section  of 
human  life.  The  principle  underlying  it  is  that  of  comparison, 
and  its  collections  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  environ- 
ment of  the  various  exhibits.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
dwelling-huts  of  the  Esquimaux  and  of  the  Fiji  Islanders,  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Laplanders  and  of  the  Pata- 
gonians,  and  similar  comparative  studies,  is  what  the  student 
wishes  opportunity  for  in  the  ethnological  museum. 

The  biographical  museum  seeks  thru  the  preservation  of 
personalia  to  make  real  the  personality  of  one  who  has  been 
a  leading  character  of  his  time.  It  must  seek,  therefore,  every 
object,  it  matters  not  how  small  or  insignificant,  that  will  make 
live  again  thru  these  material  objects  the  one  in  whose  honor 
the  museum  has  been  founded,  and  its  object  must  therefore 
be  sentimental  rather  than  scientific. 

These  different  illustrations  have  been  given  to  show  that 
no  formal,  definite  law  can  be  laid  down  for  the  classification 
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and  arrangement  of  all  museums.  The  museum  of  the  past 
in  its  effort  to  shelter  every  variety  of  object  has  in  that  very 
effort  shut  out  all  hope  of  becoming  a  genuine  help  in  serious 
studies.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  words  from  many  dif- 
ferent languages  would  not  be  held  to  be  literature.  Even  the 
introduction  of  words  and  phrases  from  a  single  foreign  lan- 
guage into  a  work  of  literature  is  considered  a  mark  of 
pedantry.  But  no  incongruity  has  been  felt  when  an 
Egyptian  mummy  has  been  given  a  place  in  an  art  museum  or  a 
collection  of  South  American  birds  in  a  mineralogical  mu- 
seum, or  when  ethnological  collections  have  been  incorporated 
in  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

The  underlying  principle  of  arrangement  in  the  historical 
museum  must  therefore  be  the  chronological  one.  As  his- 
tory is  thus  written  with  the  pen,  so  must  history  be  written 
through  a  chronological  arrangement  of  its  material  records. 

The  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  organization 
of  an  historical  museum  are  more  easily  discust  than  an- 
swered and  more  easily  answered  in  theory  than  carried  out  in 
concrete  reality. 

The  site  must  be  convenient  and  attractive,  and  afford  op- 
portunity for  expansion.  The  building  must  be  built  around 
the  collection  rather  than  the  collection  moved  into  a  building, 
and  therefore  it  must  represent  appropriateness  and  harmony 
of  ideas.  A  renaissance  palace  for  housing  collections  illus- 
trating pioneer  life,  a  classic  temple  for  New  England  life,  and 
a  Gothic  cathedral  for  Southern  life,  are  scarcely  more  extreme 
illustrations  of  possible  inappropriateness  than  are  some  of 
the  examples  of  buildings  now  used  for  historical  museums. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  magnificent  collections  of  the  Northern 
Museum  at  Stockholm  seem  most  appropriately  housed  in  a 
Swedish  palace  of  sixteenth  century  style;  the  ecclesiastical 
collections  of  the  Christiania  museum  are  found  in  a  building 
erected  on  the  model  of  an  early  Norwegian  church;  the  ec- 
clesiastical collections  at  Sevastopol  are  to  be  arranged  in  a 
building  modeled  on  a  Christian  basilica;  the  Hotel  de  Cluny 
is  an  ideal  home  for  the  great  medieval  collections  of  France, 
as  is  the  Bargello  for  those  of  Italy. 
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The  question  of  maintenance  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
practical  questions.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
museums  must  always  be  enormously  expensive,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  presented  as  to  whether  this  expense  should  be  met  by 
national,  state,  or  municipal  appropriations ;  whether  it  should 
be  borne  by  patriotic  societies  or  educational  institutions; 
whether  the  museum  is  justified  in  depending  on  the  more 
precarious  support  of  gifts,  subscriptions,  and  entrance  fees; 
whether  it  should  be  maintained  wholly  as  a  private  or  as  a 
commercial  enterprise, — all  of  these  plans  with  mutual  modi- 
fications are  in  operation  in  different  places. 

The  problem  of  maintenance  has  as  its  converse  that  of 
management.  Should  the  museum  be  administered  by  civic, 
ecclesiastic,  educational,  or  business  representatives;  should 
they  be  appointed,  elected,  or  be  self -perpetuating;  should  the 
position  be  honorary  or  carry  with  it  an  honorarium;  should 
the  position  be  permanent,  or  for  a  limited  term;  all  of  these 
various  methods  have  also  been  tried. 

The  questions  presented  to  the  administration  carry  with 
them  their  own  perplexities.  Fundamental  on  the  material 
side  must  be  prosaic  questions  of  entrance  fees,  free  admission^ 
or  an  equitable  balancing  of  pay  days  and  free  days,  special 
privileges  to  students  and  school  children,  the  price  of  admis- 
sion if  fees  are  charged,  and  Sunday  and  holiday  opening. 
Protection  from  fire  and  theft,  and  provision  for  guards  and 
guides,  must  be  considered. 

But  more  important  than  questions  of  material  care  must  be 
that  of  providing  for  the  intellectual  care.  How  can  the  care- 
taker be  superseded  by  the  curator?  Thus  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  historical  museum,  its  curators  have  been  self- 
trained, — brilliant,  original  men,  who  have  blazed  their  own 
way  thru  the  wilderness.  But  unhappily  the  genius  is  rare, 
and  with  the  extension  of  the  museum,  there  must  be  an  un- 
failing source  of  supply  of  trained  curators.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  training  is  as  yfet  an  experimental  one.  Is  the  curator 
of  the  future  to  be  prepared  for  his  work  in  an  American  train- 
ing-school, or  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  great  museum, 
or  to  be  prepared  by  foreign  travel,  or  thru  visiting  and  study- 
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ing  the  museums  of  Europe,  or  by  the  theoretical  training  of 
the  university;  if  a  special  school  for  training  curators  is  to  be 
established,  shall  it  be  in  connection  with  a  university,  or  non- 
academic  as  is  for  the  most  part  the  library  school,  or  could 
provision  be  made  for  an  extension  of  the  classical  school  at 
Athens  or  at  Rome  ? 

The  qualifications  demanded  of  a  curator  are  as  varied  as 
those  sought  in  a  clergyman's  wife.  His  position  presupposes 
collections  that  must  be  augmented,  and  he  must  steer  be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  extravagance  and  the  Charybdis  of  let- 
ting desirable  specimens  slip  thru  his  hands.  He  must  be  able 
to  answer  the  classic  question,  "  If  England  wishes  to  sell  the 
Elgin  marbles,  what  price  shall  be  offered  ?  "  and  he  must 
be  a  Sherlock  Holmes  in  detecting  possible  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion in  the  articles  offered  for  sale. 

If  the  museum  is  to  serve  the  ends  of  research,  the  curator 
must  plan  for  a  museum  library,  and  maps,  charts,  descriptive 
labels,  catalog  of,  exhibits  must  all  be  furnished.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  museum  is  to  serve  an  educational  end,  and  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  museum  created  and  ministered  to, 
the  curator  must  provide  for  lectureships,  the  loan  of  speci- 
mens, visiting  classes,  frequent  change  of  exhibits,  a  not  too 
easy  scheme  of  passage  from  room  to  room,  resting-places  for 
the  faint  in  mind  or  body,  and  encouragement  at  every  turn 
to  lay  aside  indifference  and  apathy. 

Whatever  the  object  to  be  served  by  the  museum,  the  curator 
is  at  all  times  beset  by  difficulties  he  alone  can  deal  with.  Not 
only  must  he  collect,  classify,  and  arrange  the  specimens  of  the 
museum,  having  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  two  quite  different 
classes, — students  and  casual  visitors, — but  he  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  material  care  of  the  museum.  The  speci- 
mens must  be  preserved  from  injury  from  moth,  mold,  damp- 
ness, heat,  and  cold;  appropriate  colors  and  textures  must  be 
selected  for  the  background  of  walls  and  display  cases;  the 
effect  of  light,  as  regards  the  fading  or  discoloration  of  speci- 
mens, must  be  considered ;  the  arrangement  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, side  or  ceiling  lighting,  the  best  form  of  artificial  light- 
ing,— all  of  these  problems  must  be  decided  after  prolonged 
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and  often  costly  experiments.  The  question  of  the  repair 
and  the  restoration  of  specimens  is  a  rock  on  which  a  curator 
may  be  shipwrecked. 

The  position  of  curator  of  a  museum,  hke  that  of  the  li- 
brarian, was  once  the  refuge  of  the  decayed  scholar  and  gen- 
tleman. Today,  and  it  will  be  still  more  true  tomorrow,  the 
position  is  demanding  the  highest  form  of  trained,  expert 
service. 

If  the  question  is  asked  where  we  may  find  the  ideal  con- 
ditions of  the  historical  museum  most  nearly  realized,  the 
answer  is — in  Scandinavia.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
differ  somewhat  in  the  details  of  their  museum  policy,  but  the 
three  countries  must  be  considered  parts  of  one  whole,  and 
their  great  national  museums  must  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
taining the  records  of  a  more  or  less  unified  Scandinavian  life. 

The  first  claim  of  Scandinavia  to  an  important  position  in 
the  history  of  museums  rests  on  the  fact  that  Sweden  was 
the  first  country  in  Europe  to  collect  its  own  antiquities,  and 
its  first  efforts  in  this  direction  date  back  to  1666. 

Its  second  claim  is  based  on  the  admirable  legislation  which 
guards  its  archeological  treasures.  In  Sweden  all  excava- 
tions belong  to  the  government,  and  no  barrow  can  be  ex- 
cavated without  the  permission  of  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment. If  for  any  reason  the  owner  of  the  land  where  a 
barrow  is  found  wishes  to  have  it  removed,  he  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  government  before  it  can  be  done.  The 
government  conducts  the  excavation,  takes  what  is  found 
within  the  barrow,  and  leaves  to  the  owner  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  greater  part  of  the  treasures  in  the  national  mu- 
seum of  Sweden  have  come  from  government  excavations  and 
the  government  knows  definitely  where  these  have  been  found, 
how  they  have  been  found,  and  what  has  been  found. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  science  of 
museum  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Danish  archeologist 
and  curator — Thompson.  He  did  not  originate  the  terms 
stone  age,  bronze  age,  iron  age,  but  he  was  the  first  curator  to 
arrange  in  a  museum  prehistoric  archeological  specimens  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  of  development.     When  this 
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scheme  of  classification  was  applied  to  the  seemingly  hetero- 
geneous collections  in  the  Copenhagen  museum,  chaos  became 
order,  and  general  information  was  transformed  into  a 
science. 

The  result  of  this  early  interest  in  the  monumental  remains 
of  its  past  and  the  jealous  care  with  which  they  have  been 
guarded  has  been  the  formation  of  a  small  but  admirably 
equipped  body  of  trained  Scandinavian  archqologists  and 
curators  who  rank  today  among  the  foremost  in  the  field. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  in  recent  years  Scandinavia 
has  made  to  museum  science  has  been  that  of  the  open-air 
museum.  This  is  a  museum  that  "  not  only  illustrates  and 
perpetuates  the  houses  of  bygone  ages  with  all  that  they  con- 
tained, but  it  should  revive  and  commemorate  ancient  types 
and  customs  and  functions." 

This  unique  form  of  museum  has  not  yet  been  developed 
outside  of  Scandinavia,  while  here  are  already  found  at  least 
five: — two  in  Sweden,  in  Stockholm  and  Lund;  two  in  Nor- 
way, in  Christiania  and  near  Lillehammer;  and  one  in  Den- 
mark, at  Lyngby,  near  Copenhagen.  The  open-air  museum 
is  for  the  most  part  the  complement  of  the  indoors  museum, 
if  one  may  use  the  descriptive  phrase.  The  great  Northern 
Museum  in  Stockholm  has  its  complement  in  the  open-air  mu- 
seum called  Skansen,  the  Danish  Folks  Museum  in  Copen- 
hagen is  supplemented  by  the  open-air  museum  of  Lyngby,  the 
national  historical  museum  of  Norway  has  its  open-air  coun- 
terpart in  Bygdo,  a  suburb  of  Christiania;  the  museums  at 
Lund  and  near  Lillehammer  are  local  rather  than  national. 

The  origin  of  the  open-air  museum  is  in  doubt.  Did  the 
idea  come  from  Copenhagen,  where  Dr.  Bernhard  Olsen 
started  the  Danish  Folks  Museum,  with  the  affiliated  open-air 
museum  at  Lyngby;  or  was  it  from  Stockholm,  where  Dr. 
Arthur  Hazelius  began  in  a  small  private  way  the  collection 
that  has  developed  into  the  great  Northern  Museum,  with  its 
out-of-doors  complement  at  Skansen,  or  was  it  from  Chris- 
tiania, where  King  Oscar  IL  set  up  two  peasants'  houses,  which 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  open-air  museum  in  its  suburb 
of  Bygdo;  or  was  it  from  certain  wealthy  merchants  who  saved 
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several  old  buildings  from  destruction;  or  was  it  from  a  far- 
sighted  dentist  who  began  collecting  the  treasures  from  Gud- 
brandsdal,  or  is  it  possible  that  the  idea  developed  contem- 
poraneously in  several  widely  separated  localities  ?  Certain  it 
is  that  the  historical  museum  has  been  established  on  a  far 
more  extensive  scale  in  Scandinavia  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  nowhere  else  is  found  at  all  the  out-of-doors  mu- 
seum. 

It  is  in  Stockholm  that  this  form  of  museum  has  been 
brought  to  the  highest  stage  of  perfection.  Its  Northern 
Museum  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  it  is  adequately  housed  in 
a  building  of  magnificent  proportions  erected  on  the  plan  of  a 
Swedish  palace  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  contains  il- 
lustrations of  every  form  of  normal  Scandinavian  life.  But 
its  unique  feature  is  its  open-air  complement  known  as 
Skansen.  This  is  an  extensive  landed  property  of  about 
seventy  acres,  situated  directly  opposite  the  Northern  Mu- 
seum. Its  natural  configuration  is  varied  and  attractive,  and 
from  many  points  gives  a  survey  of  Stockholm  and  its  en- 
vironments. Here  has  been  collected  a  remarkable  series  of 
buildings  gathered  from  every  part  of  Sweden,  taken  down 
and  erected  here  to  give  an  epitome  of  Swedish  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  "  a  picture  book  of  the  past,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
are  illustrated  the  homes,  the  surroundings,  the  belongings, 
the  whole  life  of  former  generations,"  and  it  thus  seems  to 
realize  the  ambitions  of  its  founders  and  to  be  "  an  image  in 
miniature  of  the  great  fatherland."  Not  only  does  the  col- 
lection represent  the  houses  of  nearly  every  class  and  station 
in  Sweden,  with  all  their  exterior  surroundings  and  interior 
furnishings,  but  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  repre- 
sented. The  products  of  mines  and  quarries,  lumber  camps, 
and  fishing  stations,  with  all  the  accompanying  machinery,  are 
found  here.  All  native  birds  and  animals  are  found  in  large 
wire  inclosures,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  framed  pictures 
of  the  occupants,  with  the  common  name,  and  the  scientific 
name,  so  that  every  specimen  can  be  instantly  identified.  The 
inclosures  are  made  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  riiaterial 
conditions  in  which  the  animals   and  birds   are   found,   and 
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thus  they  can  be  studied  in  their  native  habitat.  In  a  similar 
way  all  flowers  and  shrubs,  savory  herbs,  and  all  medicinal 
herbs  native  to  Sweden  or  cultivated  there,  are  found  in 
Skansen. 

But  the  great  desire  of  Dr.  Hazelius  was  to  reproduce  the 
daily  life  of  the  people.  This  is  reached  thru  the  revival  at 
Skansen  of  Swedish  music,  Swedish  games,  Swedish  dances, 
Swedish  amusements,  Swedish  story-telling, — every  form  of 
national  self-expression.  Swedish  restaurants  provide  na- 
tional dishes,  while  waiters  in  national  dress  are  in  attendance. 

Skansen,  perfect  as  it  seems  to  others,  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
when  measured  by  the  ideals  of  its  founder.  When  com- 
pleted, if  it  is  ever  possible  or  wise  to  think  of  it  as  such,  it  will 
be  ''  an  image  in  miniature  of  the  great  fatherland,"  a  con- 
centration within  a  limited  area  of  all  that  characterizes 
Sweden. 

The  great  advantages  that  Skansen  has  over  other  open-air 
museums  are  first  of  all  its  central  location,  with  its  com- 
manding view  of  Stockholm  and  the  vicinity,  its  own  inherent 
attractiveness,  and  its  accessibility  from  every  point  of  the 
city.  It  has  also  apparently  unfailing  financial  support,  and 
the  interest  of  the  Swedish  nation  has  been  enlisted  in  its 
behalf,  altho  it  is  under  a  board  of  managers  and  not  under 
official  government  direction.  This  national  interest  that  has 
been  created  in  its  work  and  in  its  ideals  is  today  its  most 
important  and  valuable  asset. 

The  open-air  museum  of  Stockholm  was  begun  under  great 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  it  was  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  success  only  thru  the  persistent  energy  of 
Dr.  Hazelius.  His  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success  was  un- 
failing, and  this  confidence  triumphed  over  ridicule  and  well- 
meant  warnings  of  friends  not  to  persist  in  so  chimerical  a 
scheme.  Without  financial  support,  he  became  "  the  greatest 
beggar  in  Sweden,"  and  the  Northern  Museum  and  Skansen 
today  have  an  ample  annual  budget.  The  great  monument 
of  Arthur  Hazelius  is  Skansen  itself.  It  is,  too,  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  body,  and  the  spot  where  it  lies,  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  estate,  is  marked  by  a  rough-hewn  granite 
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slab,  containing  only  the  name,  with  date  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and  the  large  circle  in  which  it  stands  is  a  mass  of  the 
wild  flowers  native  to  Sweden. 

Lund,  the  location  of  the  other  open-air  museum  in  Sweden, 
is  more  easily  reached  from  Copenhagen,  being  scarcely  more 
than  two  hours  distant  by  steamer  and  railway.  Its  cultur- 
museum  contains  a  mass  of  somewhat  ill-arranged  articles  that 
illustrate  provincial  life,  while  its  open-air  complement,  con- 
taining only  half  a  dozen  buildings,  seems  small  in  com- 
parison with  Skansen.  But  there  are  evidences  of  enlarge- 
ment and  reorganization  in  progress,  and,  with  apparently 
large  resources  to  draw  upon,  its  future  is  most  promising.  Its 
great  advantage  is  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  technical  art 
school,  and  the  opportunity  it  is  consequently  able  to  offer  to 
students  of  art  and  those  who  draw  their  inspiration  from  the 
past. 

The  Folks  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  with  its  open-air  coun- 
terpart at  Lyngby,  and  the  Historical  Museum  of  Christiania, 
with  its  open-air  counterpart  at  Bygdo,  are  similar  in  purpose 
to  those  of  Sweden. 

Scandinavia  has  thus  made  a  great  and  permanent  contribu- 
tion to  museum  science,  in  that  she  has  been  the  first  to  col- 
lect her  own  antiquities,  adequate  legislation  controls  all  ex- 
cavations made,  its  trained  curators,  like  Montelius  of  Stock- 
holm, are  of  world-wide  reputation,  its  open-air  museums  are 
a  unique  development  from  the  conventional  indoors  museum, 
and  its  collections  represent  what  is  usual,  typical,  and  normal 
rather  than  what  is  rare,  abnormal,  and  eccentric. 

All  of  these  various  contributions  made  by  Scandinavia  are 
perhaps  but  illustrations  of  one  great  fundamental  principle, — 
that  the  historical  museum  should  have  something  to  say,  and 
should  say  it.  It  must  represent  an  idea  and  not  be  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  incongruous  objects, — de  omnibus  rehus 
et  qidbusdam  aliis. 

"  As  historians,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  we  have  perhaps 
learned  how  to  read  the  past,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  see  it."  It  is  the  great  glory  of  Scandinavia  not  only  that 
she  has  learned  to  see  her  own  past,  and  has  taught  others  to 
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see  it,  but  that  she  has  no  copyright  on  the  plan.  What  she 
has  done  we  may  do  and  should  do.  It  has  been  an  axiom  in 
America  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  old  world.  It  has  been  a  corresponding 
axiom  in  Europe  that  America  had  no  history.  But  in  an  age 
that  asks  for  proof  in  regard  to  William  Tell's  apple,  and 
questions  the  finality  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  even  an  axiom 
may  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  investigator  and  com- 
pelled to  prove  its  claim  to  axiomity.  While,  therefore,  we 
have  ourselves  half  believed  that  we  have  no  history,  we  have 
at  the  same  time  defended  ourselves  most  vigorously  from 
the  charge,  and  we  have  insisted  that  the  inculcation  of  patri- 
otism should  be  the  objective  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  our  national  history.  If  this,  indeed,  is  to  be  our  objective 
point,  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  that  end  is  not 
better  attained  by  a  study  of  great  historical  museums  that 
preserve  the  material  remains  of  a  native  past,  than  by  salut- 
ing the  flag  on  set  occasions,  and  by  disturbing  the  peace  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  If  our  history  is  to  show  the  develop- 
ment from  simple  into  complex  forms  of  life,  surely  the  his- 
torical museum,  better  than  any  other  instrumentality,  shows 
this  development. 

The  combined  product  that  we  call  our  public  national  life 
may  have  its  component  parts  made  known  thru  the  museum. 
Much  that  has  been  distinctive  in  our  life  has  already  past 
away,  and  much  is  quickly  passing.  The  New  England  school- 
house,  the  Southern  plantation,  the  early  manor  house,  the 
frontiersman's  log  cabin,  the  lumber  camp,  the  sodhouse,  the 
adobe  hut,  these  are  but  suggestions  of  what  should  be  pre- 
served if  in  the  future  we  are  to  realize  our  past  aright.  In- 
ventions have  changed  our  domestic  life.  The  individual 
open  fire  in  the  center  of  the  hut  has  developed  on  one  side 
into  the  electric  range  for  purposes  of  cooking,  and  on  the 
other  side  into  the  central  heating  company  for  supplying  heat ; 
the  pirre  knot  has  grown  into  the  incandescent  light,  and  the 
individual  lantern  into  the  municipal  system  for  lighting  city 
streets;  the  household  cistern  and  pump  has  developed  into 
municipal  water  works;  the  huge  iron  pot  and  the  brass  cal- 
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dron  of  the  fireplace  crane  have  given  place  to  the  enamel 
saucepan  and  the  chafing-dish;  the  bed  of  boughs  has  become 
a  hair  mattress,  and  from  the  sod  floor  has  sprung  the  metal 
bedstead;  the  household  churn  has  been  transformed  into  the 
community  creamery,  and  the  domestic  spinning-wheel  de- 
velops into  the  woolen  factory.  This  material  side  of  our 
domestic  life  must  become  only  a  tradition  unless  its  records 
are  preserved  for  the  future  thru  the  historical  museum. 

A  more  recent  interest  in  our  past  concerns  the  different 
ethnic  elements  that  have  entered  into  our  national  life.  Here 
also  it  must  be  the  historical  museum  that  is  to  preserve  for 
us  the  material  remains  of  the  foreign  influences  that  have 
gone  to  make  the  America  of  today, — it  is  in  the  historical  mu- 
seum that  we  must  seek  the  English  furniture,  the  Dutch 
household  objects,  the  French  china,  the  German  toys,  the 
Swiss  embroideries,  the  Italian  lace,  the  Swedish  textiles,  and 
all  other  material  remains  that  have  been  distinctively  national, 
but  now  make  part  of  American  life. 

The  historical  museum  is  again  a  distinct  educational  force. 
The  majority  of  persons  are  interested  in  all  processes  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  interest  by  commercial  houses,  which 
display  in  shop  windows  as  advertisements  the  successive 
stages  in  the  making  of  hats,  the  weaving  of  rugs,  or  the 
manufacture  of  ribbon.  Everywhere  there  is  the  keenest  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  origins.  The  child  digs  up  the  seed  he 
has  planted,  and  the  cutting  he  has  set  out,  with  the  eager  hope 
of  the  biologist  that  he  will  discover  the  mystery  of  life.  He 
takes  apart  the  clock  and  the  sewing-machine  to  discover  the 
secret  of  its  motion,  and  the  manufacturer,  often  in  advance 
of  the  educator,  recognizes  the  commercial  possibility  of  this 
desire  and  makes  clocks  specially  arranged  for  being  taken 
apart  and  put  together  again.  It  is  the  historical  museum  that 
is  the  most  effective  agency  for  ministering  to  this  all  but 
universal  desire  to  understand  origins.  It  has,  indeed,  its 
dangers  as  an  educational  agent.  Great  works  of  literature 
have  often  lost  their  meaning  when  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
studying  indirect  discourse  or  grammatical  construction,  or  for 
passing  college  entrance  examinations.     Should  a  similar  fate 
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await  the  Parthenon  and  the  Forum,  we  might  well  deprecate 
tlie  movement  towards  making  the  museum  a  part  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  The  danger  may  seem  imminent  when  high 
school  pupils  are  asked  to  compare  the  height  and  the  width 
of  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  to  note  the  faults  of  certain  col- 
lections, to  pass  judgment  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  to  state  what  is 
the  most  beautiful  fragment  of  the  Parthenon.  Yet  this  use 
of  the  museum  belongs  to  a  false  system  of  education,  and 
ought  not  to  militate  against  its  advantages  when  used  in 
connection  with  a  reasonable  system  of  education. 

If  the  historical  museum  is  to  be  a  genuine  educational 
force,  the  important  question  arises  as  to  the  best  principle  to 
be  followed  in  preserving  the  material  remains  that  show  the 
beginnings  of  our  national  life.  It  is  here  again  that  Scan- 
dinavia has  shown  us  that  a  museum  gains  in  value  when  its 
exhibits  are  shown  as  far  as  possible  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment. A  book  loses  no  value  when  transferred  from  one 
place  to  another;  museum  directors  have  in  the  past  acted  on 
the  belief  that  the  same  principle  has  held  true  in  the  case  of 
monumental  records  of  a  past  life.  But  today  we  are  coming 
to  realize  that  often  the  most  valuable  service  that  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  governing  body  of  an  historical  museum,  is, 
not  in  bringing  together  specimens  from  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth,  but  in  leaving  articles  where  they  were  found, 
and  as  they  were  found.  Not  infrequently  single  objects  are 
of  little  or  no  value  for  purposes  of  study,  since  a  number  of 
articles  of  the  same  class  are  needed  for  comparison.  The 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  Central  Park  is  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
perhaps  serves  serious  study  to  the  same  extent  as  would 
Bunker  Hill  monument  if  taken  down  and  set  up  on  the  Desert 
of  Sahara.  But  the  book  is  complete  in  itself,  while  the  vari- 
ous specimens  in  a  museum,  altho  each  individual  article  is 
complete  in  itself,  are  but  single  words  that  must  be  placed 
in  conjunction  with  other  specimens — words  to  form  the  speci- 
men sentences,  as  these  specimen  sentences  must  in  their  turn 
be  combined  into  the  specimen  book,  the  museum.  The  mu- 
seum thus  becomes  what  Huxley  has  defined  it  to  be, — "  A  con- 
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sultative  library  of  objects."  The  museum  as  it  is  for  the 
most  part  found  today  exists  because  of  the  passion  for  col- 
lecting- that  knows  no  limitation  of  country,  age,  or  sex. 
''  Natural  curiosities "  and*  "  natural  rarities "  have  been 
brought  together  from  every  known  clime  and  housed  in 
buildings  more  or  less  suitable  for  their  reception.  We 
need  today  greater  emphasis  placed  on  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving what  is  vital  to  our  own  national  and  local  past,  and 
preserving  it  amid  its  own  natural  surroundings.  If  every 
state  could  preserve  in  situ  the  material  remains  of  the  types 
of  life  and  occupations  once  found  within  its  boundaries,  if  our 
national  government  could  preserve  the  material  remains  of 
our  common  national  life,  if  what  is  expended  on  ephemeral 
expositions  could  be  turned  into  the  channel  of  permanent  his- 
torical museums,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  awaken  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  what  it  is  that  had  gone  to  make 
America. 

The  historical  museum  with  its  complement,  the  open-air 
museum,  is  of  today  in  Scandinavia.  May  its  today  soon 
come  in  America! 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    N.    Y. 


VI 
THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  A.M.  degree  begins  to  show  signs  of  coming  into  its 
own.  The  Ph.D.  has  for  some  time  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended and  animated  discussion.  Somewhat  more  latterly 
attention  has  been  fixt  on  the  parlous  state  of  the  American 
college,  and  at  the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house 
our  hair  or  our  gorge  has  risen,  according  to  our  several  tem- 
peraments. Meanwhile,  in  some  of  our  large  universities  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  group  of  students  in  stand- 
ing water  between  the  Bachelors  and  the  Doctors,  who,  since 
every  one  must  have  a  label,  avow  themselves  candidates  for 
the  A.M.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  no  serious  attention 
has  been  paid  to  them ;  or,  that  the  degree  has  been  lookt  on  as 
a  sort  of  consolation  prize  for  those  who  did  not  press  on 
successfully  to  the  Ph.D.,  or  as  a  mere  gay  hoop  to  be  leapt 
thru  in  the  full  career  of  those  who  did.  But,  it  may  be  con- 
fest,  it  is  only  lately  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
students  has  provoked  a  deserved  discussion  of  the  many  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  miscellaneousness  of  their  preparation 
and  by  the  apparent  diversity  of  their  aims.  What  I  have  to 
contribute,  if  anything,  to  such  a  discussion  must  necessarily 
ground  itself  on  the  experience,  the  practise,  and,  if  I  may 
speak  for  it,  the  hopes  of  the  Columbia  Department  of  Eng- 
lish ;^  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  record 
of  these  need  not  be  entirely  without  interest  to  others,  how- 
ever different  their  problems,  especially  to  those  in  cognate 
departments. 

The  A.M.  degree,  with  all  its  varied  history  since  the  Mid- 

^  I  have  made  free  use  in  this  paper  of  the  interesting  report  on  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  recently  published  by  a  committee  of  the 
University  Council  of  Columbia  University,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  S  ecretary  of  the  University. 
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die  Ages,  has  come  to  stand  pretty  uniformly  in  our  American 
universities  for  one  year's  work  in  residence,  following  upon 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  in  four  or  five  full  courses  completed 
with  distinction.  With  the  recent  extension  of  graduate  work 
in  our  summer  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  and  other  self- 
supporting  students  who  distribute  their  work  thru  two^, three, 
or  four  years  has  considerably  increased;  but  the  conception 
of  the  A.M.  as  representing  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of 
graduate  study  is,  perhaps,  the  one  principle  which  unifies  the 
practise  of  American  universities.  A  one-year  degree  it  will 
remain,  and  quite  reasonably  ought  to.  Our  problem  is  to 
make  that  year  richer  (of  course  no  miraculous  metamor- 
phosis is  going  to  be  wrought  in  any  twelve  months),  to  de- 
mand a  distinction  in  the  performance  of  its  work  which  shall 
gain  for  the  holder  of  the  degree  in  any  walk  of  life  the 
recognition  due  to  high  achievement;  and,  moreover,  the 
scholastic  preferment  merited  by  definite  and  sound  intel- 
lectual attainment.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  take  measures 
to  make  the  A.M.  a  one-year  degree  only  for  the  fit.  The 
less  fit  may  take  longer  and  become  so.  For  the  unfit  the 
Greek  kalends  is  time  enough,  or,  if  they  are  continuously 
assiduous,  say  the  age  of  eighty,  at  which  age,  it  is  reported, 
the  annually  unsuccessful  candidate  may  win  the  Chinese  lit- 
erary degree,  aetafis  causa. 

In  our  democratic  life  the  percentage  of  waste  is  high. 
Professor  Shaler  once  said  to  me,  in  a  connection  which  gave 
me  leave  to  hope  he  meant  nothing  personal,  "  There  is  many 
a  wight  in  college  who  ought  to  be  elsewhere."  Just  so  there 
is  many  a  wight  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  who  had  better  be 
almost  anywhere  else.  But  in  our  democracy  the  best  is  hardly 
quite  good  enough,  and  even  the  smallest  colleges  will  lend 
their  ears  to  none  but  a  budge  doctor.  The  whole  hierarchy 
is  thrust  down  and  one  hears  now  and  then  of  a  new  degree, 
a  sort  of  arch-doctor,  who  shall  stand  for  the  things  the 
ordinary  doctor  should  and  only  too  often  does  not.  If  mat- 
ters were  as  they  well  might  be  and  some  day — one  may  hon- 
estly believe — ^will  be,  all  the  universities  of  this  broad  land 
of  ours  could  not  possibly  begin  to  meet  the  present  demand 
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for  holders  of  the  highest  degree.  .The  colleges  and  the 
schools  would  have  to  look  elsewhere.  Therein  lies  the  justi- 
fication of  the  A.M.  And  its  hope  is  that  in  its  year  of  study 
fit  soil  may  be  so  cultivated  with  wide  reading  and  so  im- 
pregnated with  the  seeds  of  sound  learning,  that  the  harvest 
reaped  in  the  years  following  will  be  apt  for  all  the  needs 
of  teacher,  scholar,  and  man  of  culture  alike.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  degrees  ought  to  go  up  a  grade,  not  down,  and  each 
would  profit  by  the  rise. 

With  the  English  Department  at  Columbia  the  A.M.  has 
been  in  request  chiefly  by  three  classes  of  students,  dissolving 
of  course  imperceptibly  into  one  another:  first  and  largest, 
those  who  look  forward  to  a  teaching  position  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  or  aim  at  advancement  in  positions  they  al- 
ready hold;  second,  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.,  with  whom  the 
work  for  the  A.M.  represents  normally  the  first  year  of  their 
advanced  study;  third,  much  the  smallest  group,  those  who 
contemplate,  either  secretly  or  openly,  a  career  in  public  life 
or  in  letters,  or  who,  for  a  variety  of  personal  reasons,  self- 
cultivation  among  them,  desire  one  more  year  within  aca- 
demic walls.  No  very  rigid  division  of  these  groups  is  pos- 
sible, nor  is  it,  as  I  shall  try  to  suggest  by  and  by,  really  de- 
sirable. A  program  of  courses  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  each  student  after  personal  consultation  with  the 
officers  of  the  department.  The  highest  degree  of  flexibility 
is  here  desirable  and  the  choice  of  allied  courses  should  rest, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  the  hands  of  the  department  in 
which  the  major  part  of  the  student's  work  is  taken.  A  stu- 
dent of  English,  for  example,  interested  in  linguistics  or  the 
earlier  literature,  should  not  find  courses  in  Gothic  or  Old 
French  closed  to  him  because  he  has  not  taken,  and  does  not 
at  the  moment  want  to  take,  formal  courses  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  later  German  or  French  literatures;  quite  as  un- 
fortunate, this,  as  to  insist  that  he  take  Gothic  when  he  wants 
Goethe.  If  he  proves  himself  incapable  of  pursuing  the  course 
with  advantage,  the  professor  in  charge  has  a  remedy  at  hand. 
Too  rigid  an  insistence  on  "  prerequisites  "  is  subversive  of 
the  whole  principle  of  graduate  study,  which  is,  I  take  it, 
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the  provision  of  ample  opportunity  for  a  free  and  knowing 
spirit  to  range  wide  as  well  as  far. 

To  maintain  the  graduate  standard  in  courses  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter.  The  Department  of  English  believes  that  it 
has  received  much  help  in  this  from  its  policy  of  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing between  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses. 
Into  the  graduate  courses  undergraduates  who  are  merely 
technically  such  are  sometimes  admitted;  and  graduates  are 
allowed,  and  sometimes  advised,  to  take  undergraduate 
courses,  but  these  are  in  no  case  allowed  to  count  towards  the 
degree.  Altho  such  a  method  is  expensive,  involving  an  ap- 
parent, tho  not  a  real,  duplication  of  work  and  a  consequently 
larger  teaching  force  in  the  University,  experience  has  shown 
it  to  be  beneficial,  if  the  staff  is  large  enough,  to  both  kinds 
of  instruction.  But  the  development,  in  spite  of  this,  of 
strictly  graduate  courses  of  sixty  and  seventy  members,  makes 
it  at  any  rate  possible  for  a  mediocre  student  to  slip  thru  in 
the  crowd,  to  pass  his  courses  severally  without  doing  really 
distinguished  work  in  any  one;  in  short,  to  do  nothing  essen- 
tially different  from  what  he  had  done  as  an  undergraduate, 
except  to  listen  to  a  few  lectures  perhaps  more  detailed — or 
more  dull,  according  to  which  point  of  view  he  adopts — than 
those  by  means  of  which  he  had  proceeded  to  his  A.B. 

The  Department  of  English  has  met  the  drift  toward  the 
large  lecture  courses  in  literature  by  insisting  that  at  least 
one  course  in  every  student's  program  should  be  of  a  rhetorical 
or  linguistic  character,  and  by  skilfully  diverting  students  into 
the  smaller  courses  and  seminars.  Other  methods  of  check- 
ing and  controlling  the  work  of  the  individual  will  be  discust 
later.  Meanwhile,  it  is  clear  that  any  gain  in  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  offered  to  the  individual  must  be  thru  an 
extension  of  the  seminar,  or,  if  one  prefers,  the  small-class 
method.  Undoubtedly,  this  will  increase  the  cost  of  producing 
our  Master  of  Arts;  we  are  not,  however,  looking  for  a  cheap 
product.  But,  in  advocating  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  classes,  I  wish  expressly  not  to  imply  a  more  minute 
subdivision  of  the  field  of  knowledge  into  more  highly  spe- 
cialized subjects.     There  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  a 
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small  class  can  not  treat  a  large  subject  without  encroaching 
on  the  work  of  other  small  classes  under  the  conduct  of  other 
large  men.  Nor  should  I  care  to  reduce  the  number  of  those 
who  listen  to  lectures.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  like 
to  see,  if  it  were  possible,  some  of  the  lectures  by  the  more 
distinguished  members  of  the  department  less  rigidly  or- 
ganized into  courses,  made  freer  places  of  resort  for  the 
student,  whatever  his  formal  program  may  be,  who  finds  there 
his  proper  nourishment. 

Breadth  of  opportunity  is  after  all  the  chief  requisite  for 
our  one-year  degree.  Given  that,  no  strict  demarcation  is 
necessary  between  prospective  teacher  in  secondary  work, 
prospective  Ph.D.,  and  the  searcher  for  intellectual  culture. 
Their  real  needs  are  practically  identical.  Our  prospective 
teachers  of  English  do  not  primarily  want  courses  in  peda- 
gogy, in  methodology,  tho  such  courses,  as  well  as  courses 
in  history  and  philosophy,  may  be  appropriately  combined  with 
the  work  in  English.  What  they  need  is  sound  discipline  in 
language  and  literature,  wide  reading,  time  to  ponder,  oppor- 
tunity to  write;  background,  fulness  of  information,  largeness 
of  vision.  A  large  order  for  one  year;  but  the  foundations 
may  at  least  be  laid,  the  superstructure  raised  afterwards.  A 
one-year  degree  can  not  stand  for  any  achievement  in  research, 
strictly  considered.  Some  of  our  candidates  for  the  Ph.D. 
do  make  a  beginning  in  their  first  year,  but  they  should  not 
begin  until  their  second,  if  such  w^ork  restricts  the  breadth 
of  their  reading.  They  might  easily  be  grouped,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  small  classes  and  seminars  separated  from  the 
students  who  do  not  intend  to  proceed  beyond  the  A.M.,  but 
only  if  their  intellectual  quality  and  previous  training  entitle 
them  at  once  to  take  up  more  advanced  work.  They  need  at 
first  precisely  what  the  others  need,  and  later,  more. 

How  far  work  done  in  the  professional  schools  should  be 
counted  toward  a  degree  in  Arts  may  be  debated.  The  prac- 
tise in  American  universities  varies:  in  most  cases  there  are 
definite  and  sometimes  close  restrictions.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  courses  in  the  schools  of  theology  and  law  which  might 
properly  contribute  to  a  degree  in  history,  political  science, 
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philosophy,  or  literature,  and  of  medicine  to  a  degree  in  the 
sciences.  But  I  am  personally  very  strongly  of  the  belief 
that  no  courses  which  are  counted  for  a  professional  degree 
should  again  be  counted  for  the  A.M.  The  combined  pro- 
fessional and  Bachelor's  degree  is  quite  another  matter;  the 
crediting  of  certain  professional  courses  toward  the  Ph.D. 
can  work  very  little,  if  any,  harm  to  the  degree,  since  at  most 
the  number  of  such  courses  can  form  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  work  required.  But  to  a  one-year  degree,  which 
requires  a  minimum  of  only  four  courses,  the  harm  of  such 
an  arrangement  may  be  very  great.  It  undoubtedly  tends  to 
cheapen  the  degree  for  a  professional  student  to  be  able  to 
pick  it  up  by  the  way,  offering  perhaps  in  some  cases  two 
courses  which  stand  for  half  his  A.M.  work  and  at  the  same 
time  for  less  than  half  of  his  professional  program.  One 
way,  then,  of  aiding  the  rehabilitation  of  the  A.M.  is  to  work 
toward  disengaging  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  rules  af- 
fecting, very  helpfully  in  other  cases,  the  articulation  of  de- 
grees and  to  make  it  the  sole — and  the  very  adequate — aca- 
demic recognition  of  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year  of  high  and 
undivided  endeavor. 

I  have  before  hinted  at  certain  means  of  control,  apart  from 
those  provided  by  the  mechanism  of  the  separate  courses, 
over  the  work  of  the  individual  student.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  we  have  found  to  be  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination in  English  language  and  literature,  held  very  shortly 
after  the  student  has  begun  his  graduate  work,  that  is,  about 
November  i.^     This  is  not  an  entrance  examination,  nor  yet 

'  A  specimen  two-hour  examination  paper  follows.  Questions  on  the 
English  language  have  very  seldom  been  set,  tho  a  knowledge  such  as 
may  be  got  from  histories  of  the  language  like  those  of  Lounsbury, 
Jespersen,  and  Krapp  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  student's  own 
use  of  language,  however,  is  always  taken  into  consideration. 

1.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  and  comment  in  a  sentence 
or  two  on  each  of  the  works  mentioned: — Past  and  present,  Alastor, 
Modern  painters,  The  vision  of  judgment,  IValden,  Marius  the  Epi- 
curean, Richard  Feverel,   The  blot  on  the  'scutcheon.  Religion   laid. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  following: — ^Ifric,  Gower,  the  Morality, 
the  Picaresque  Novel,  the  Heroic  Play,  Horace  Walpole,  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Poets. 

(Omit  one  of  the  following  questions) 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  up  to  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

4.  Name  as  many  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  you  remember,  and 
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an  examination  on  any  work  done  in  the  school,  but  a  test 
of  the  candidate's  general  preparation  in  English.  Very  lit- 
tle is  made  of  this  examination  in  the  printed  announcement 
of  the  department  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  worry  and 
cramming  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Those  who  have  been 
for  some  time  out  of  college  or  are  taking  only  a  course  or 
two,  in  connection  with  work  outside,  often  feel  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage  in  this  examination.  They  are  encouraged, 
however,  not  to  postpone  it,  for  it  is  of  real  benefit  to  in- 
structor and  student  alike.  It  early  brings  to  the  notice  of 
the  department  the  students  who  deserve  encouragement  for 
still  more  advanced  work,  as  well  as  those  whose  work  in 
their  courses  will  bear  watching.  It  advises  the  student  of  the 
gaps  in  his  own  preparation  and  makes  possible  the  sugges- 
tion to  him  of  desirable  reading  outside  his  courses.  It  pro- 
vides, further,  an  effective  check  on  the  occasional  student  who 
is  able  to  muster  enough  information  to  pass  off  his  courses 
without  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  fairly  uniform  acquaint- 
ance with  the  whole  field.  Those  who  fail  in  November  have 
a  chance  at  a  somewhat  more  difficult  examination  in  April, 
or,  in  the  case  of  those  whose  work  is  largely  confined  to  the 
Summer  Session,  the  next  summer.  The  mere  act  of  envisag- 
ing the  entire  field  is  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  student, 
and  sometimes  the  man  who  fails  in  the  first  examination  ends 
the  year  with  a  broader  foundation  than  if  he  had  past  at 
once.  As  a  means,  too,  toward  standardizing  the  somewhat 
miscellaneous  preparation  of  our  students,  among  whom  the 
individual  is  never  an  infallible  index  of  the  quality  of  the 
college  which  educated  him,  the  preliminary  examination  has 
proved  its  usefulness. 

The  real  test  of  the  student's  achievement  during  his  year 
of  graduate  study,  apart  from  the  papers  and  examinations 

discuss  with  care   the   sources   and   treatment  of   one  of  the   Tales. 

5.  Discuss  the  date,  sources,  treatment,  and  significance  in  the 
development  of  Shakspere's  art  of  one  of  the  following  plays:— 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V,  King  Lear. 

6.  Discuss  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  following:— Milton, 
Pope,  Dr.  Johnson, 

7.  Discuss  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  following :— Shelley, 
Tennyson,  Poe. 
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required  in  the  individual  courses,  is"  the  essay.  This  essay, 
like  most  matters  affecting  the  degree,  it  is  wise  to  leave  to 
each  department  to  exact  or  not  as  it  sees  fit.  Obviously,  it 
is  a  requirement  of  more  importance  in  some  departments  than 
in  others.  In  English  we  attach  not  a  little  significance  to 
it,  since  the  ability  to  write  not  merely  correctly  but  with 
something  like  distinction  might  fairly  be  expected  of  every 
Master  of  Arts  in  that  subject.  It  is  no  great  cause  for  alarm 
to  be  told  in  the  preliminary  examination  by  the  graduate 
of  an  excellent  college  that  Chaucer  wrote  Clarissa  Harlowe 
and  that  Goldsmith  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  These 
are  mere  matters  of  fact  which  a  reference  to  the  nearest 
handbook  will  instantly  correct.  Everybody  makes  mistakes. 
But  an  inept  or  actually  faulty  style  ought  to  be  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  degree.  Clearly,  the  graduate  school  is  not  the 
place  to  attempt  the  cure  of  all  the  stylistic  ills  that  attend  upon 
the  comma-sentence  and  the  dangling  participle.  When  the 
dif^culty  becomes  once  apparent,  students  are  often  advised 
to  supplement  their  work  by  means  of  undergraduate  courses 
in  composition,  which,  if  there  are  no  complications  in  the 
matter  of  fees,  they  are  generally  quite  willing  to  do. 

General  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  essay,  as  of  most 
matters  connected  with  the  degree,  is,  with  the  English  De- 
partment, in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three,  each  of  whom 
keep  at  least  one  hour  a  week  for  purposes  of  consultation. 
In  conjunction  with  this  committee,  each  student  selects  a 
subject  for  his  essay  sometime  before  Thanksgiving.  Very 
often  he  finds  it  economical  to  develop  into  an  essay  material 
which  he  also  presents  as  a  required  paper  in  some  one  of  his 
courses.  By  Christmas  he  is  expected  to  submit  a  bibliography 
of  his  subject.  Here  the  committee  can  assist  by  directing 
attention  to  the  more  important  bibliographical  helps,  a  work 
which  could  be  greatly  facilita-ted  by  a  more  extended  publi- 
cation by  the  department  of  fairly  obvious  bibliographical  hints 
in  the  several  fields.  If  the  essay  is  to  take  final  form  .some- 
where between  the  first  and  middle  of  May — and  it  should 
not  be  required  too  early, — a  substantial  portion  of  it  should 
be  ready  for  inspection  by  April  i,  enough  at  least  to  enable 
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the  committee  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  its  scope  and 
quality.  At  this  point  problems  of  presentation  may  be  dis- 
cust  and  pervasive  errors  of  style,  if  any,  corrected.  Two 
typewritten  copies  of  the  essay  are  finally  submitted,  one  for 
the  department  and  the  other  for  the  University  Library. 
In  length  the  essay  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  the  University  Coun- 
cil, the  student  should  be  supposed  to  devote  to  it  roughly 
one-quarter  of  his  total  working  time  for  a  half-year;  a  seri- 
ous, considerable,  and  printable  piece  of  writing,  that  is,  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  recital  of  facts  already  well  known. 
It  need  involve  no  very  recondite  research;  it  is  a  problem, 
rather,  in  the  collection  and  presentation  of  material.  And  in 
the  matter  of  good  writing  all  of  the  several  types  of  candi- 
dates need  sound  training.  Apart,  too,  from  the  disciplinary 
value  to  the  student,  the  essay  forms  tangible  evidence  of  the 
measure  of  the  candidate's  scholarly  and  literary  attainment 
during  the  year,  of  his  final  qualifications  for  the  degree. 

In  the  method  of  handling  candidates  for  the  A.M.,  which 
I  have  here  sketched,  there  resides  no  sovereign  virtue,  nor 
perhaps  in  any  other  method  that  human  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise; the  application  is  all.  There  all  departments  meet  on 
common  ground,  the  hopes  of  all  honest  men,  students  and 
instructors  alike,  become  identical:  first,  to  administer  the 
work  for  the  degree  so  that  it  is  confined  to  no  mere  mechan- 
ical fulfilment  of  "  requirements,"  but  so  that  it  points  a  clear 
road  to  the  storehouses  of  knowledge  and  inspires  a  feeling 
that  they  are  worth  exploring  thruout  a  lifetime  of  reading; 
and,  second,  to  take  care  that  the  degree  is  in  the  end  conferred 
only  on  the  most  fit.  Our  courses  will  properly  remain  open 
to  all  who  possess  the  purely  formal  credentials,  but  our  degree 
need  be  conferred  neither  lightly  nor  unadvisedly;  its  value 
rises,  if  we  ourselves  hold  it  at  no  cheap  rate.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  better  quality  of  contestants  would  appear, 
if  the  summons  were  to  a  higher  endeavor. 

Harry  Morgan  Ayres 
Columbia  University 
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DEBATE    IN  THE  HOUSE    OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  THE  APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATION 

[The  Congressional  record  of  January  7,  191 1,  contains  the  following 
record  of  the  debate  on  the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  year  1911-12.  The  House  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  Mr.  Currier  of  New  Hampshire  in  the 
chair, — Editor,] 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"Bureau  of  Education :  Commissioner  of  Education,  $5,000;  chief  clerk, 
$2,000 ;  specialist  in  higher  education,  specialist  in  rural  education,  special- 
ist in  school  hygiene,  at  $3,000  each;  editor,  $2,000;  statistician,  $1,800; 
specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics,  $1,800;  translator, 
$1,800;  collector  and  compiler  of  statistics,  $2,400;  specialist  in  foreign 
educational  systems,  $1,800;  specialist  in  educational  systems,  $1,800;  2 
clerks  of  class  4;  3  clerks  of  class  3;  4  clerks  of  class  2;  8  clerks  of  class 
I ;  7  clerks,  at  $1,000  each ;  6  copyists ;  2  copyists,  at  $800  each ;  copyist, 
$720;  2  skilled  laborers,  at  $840  each;  messenger;  assistant  messenger;  3 
laborers,  at  $480  each;  laborer,  $400;  in  all,  $72,800." 

Mr.  PARSONS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  point  of  order  on  the  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  MACON.     Mr,  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will  be  first  recog- 
nized on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr,  MACON,  I  reserve  the  point  of  order  against  the  language  to  be 
found  in  lines  11  and  12,  "specialist  in  rural  education,  specialist  in  school 
hygiene,  at  $3,000  each," 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  para- 
graph. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  reserves  a  point  of 
order  on  the  entire  paragraph, 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  maintain  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  point  of  order.  The  gentleman  has  reserved  the  point  of 
order,  and  therefore  I  will  explain  to  him  the  reasons  the  committee  put 
in  the  two  specialists  to  which  he  objects,  one  the  specialist  in  rural  edu- 
cation and  the  other  in  school  hygiene.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion satisfied  a  majority  of  the  committee  that  to  employ  two  men  who 
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knew  thoroly  the  subjects  for  which  they  were  to  be  employed  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  rural  education  and  the  school  hygiene  of  the 
whole  country.  The  purpose  is  to  have  two  men  who  would  keep  abreast 
with  all  that  was  done  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  in  these  directions^ 
and  then  when  a  superintendent  of  any  State  or  of  any  town  or  city  in 
the  country  wanted  tOi  know  what  was  being  done  and  what  were  the  best 
methods  in  rural  education  or  in  school  hygiene,  here  would  be  a  central 
authority  to  which  they  could  appeal  and  find  out.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  every  State  in  the  Union  to  have  in 
Washington  a  central  clearing  house  for  such  information  as  that,  so  that 
when  such  information  was  desired  it  could  at  once  appeal  here  and  ob- 
tain it.  As  it  is  now,  different  States  are  all  the  time  making  investiga- 
tions along  these  lines,  but  there  is  no  central  place  from  which  one 
State  can  find  out  what  is  being  done  in  another  State  or  abroad,  and  con- 
sequently the  very  best  methods  may  be  unknown  to  some  States  or 
counties  or  towns  who  are  earnestly  struggling  to  do  the  best  they  can- 
along  these  lines,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Did  not  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  recommend  a  much  larger  appropriation  than 
that  which  was  recommended  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  GILLETT.     I  do  not  remember  that.     It  may  be  so. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  I  have  it  here,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  ta 
read  it. 

Mr.  GILLETT.     I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  one  question  before 
he  takes  his  seat? 

Mr.  GILLETT.     Certainly. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  any  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  looking  after  the 
country  schools,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned? 

Mr.  TAWNEY.  Not  at  all.  All  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  work  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  understand  him  to  ask  particularly  as  to  rural  edu- 
cation and  school  hygiene. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  In  the  same  item  that  was  appropriated  last 
year,  was  any  part  of  it  expended  with  a  view  of  looking  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  rural  schools? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  As  I  understand,  in  the  past  the  general  subject  of 
education  in  the  country  at  large  has  occupied  them,  and,  I  presume,  under 
that  some  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  public  schools,  but  they  have  not 
had  any  specialists  in  that  particular  line,  and  so  it  could  not  be  studied 
as  it  could  under  this  item. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a  specialist  has  been 
assigned  to  this  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleague  that  we  have 
specialists  in  higher  education,  and  that  money  and  time  and  attention 
has  gone  in  that  direction,  and  not  for  the  country  schools. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.    Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  GILLETT.     Certainly. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.    The  point  of  order  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Macon]  is  made  against  the  two  additional  spe- 
cialists— one  for  rural  education  and  one  for  school  hygiene? 
Mr.  GILLETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  Personally  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  committee  in  recommending  these  two  additional  specialists.  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  committee,  in  providing  for 
these  two  additional  specialists,  has  materially  reduced  the  estimates  made 
for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Education? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Yes;  10  specialists  were  recommended,  and  the  com- 
mittee compromised  upon  2;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  compromise  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  stand  by  the  compromise, 
altho  I  will  say  individually  I  should  have  been  glad  to  go  further. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.    The  Bureau  of  Education  asked  for 
10  specialists? 
Mr.  GILLETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.     And  the  committee  compromised 
on  two  specialists*? 
Mr.  GILLETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.     And  I  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  it  is  against  the  two  specialists — one  on  rural  education  and  one 
on  hygiene — the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Macon]  makes  the  point 
of  order? 
Mr.  GILLETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  the  scope  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  ought  to  be  enlarged,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  these  two 
specialists  for  rural  education  and  school  hygiene,  but  also  it  ought  to  be 
enlarged  by  additional  specialists  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  GILLETT.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  personally,  but  I  feel 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  {Mr.  Macon]  will  withdraw  his  point  of  order  as  to  these  two 
specialists,  by  all  means.  I  think  the  committee  has  been  quite  economical 
on  so  important  a  matter  as  public  education. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  persuade  him  to  do  so. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  I  will  try  to  do  so.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  written  me  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  other  prominent  educators  in  my  own  State,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  country  are  interested  in  the  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  when  it  can  be  consistently  done  within  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MANN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thomas],  in  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gil- 
lett],  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.     Certainly. 

Mr.  MANN.  Does  the  gentleman  think  that  these  letters  were  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  anybody,  or  written  spontaneously?  Did  they  all 
think  of  this  at  once? 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  they  were  spontaneous,  due 
to  the  interest  of  the  writers  in  public  education. 

Mr.  MANN.  The  gentleman  does  not  think  that  they  were  suggested 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  any  way? 

Mr.  GILLETT,  I  would  like  to  answer  that.  I  think  they  were  not 
suggested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  MANN.  Well,  the  National  Education  Association  has  been  work- 
ing on  this  line. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  done  the  slightest  thing  in  instigating  any  popular  movement  upon 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MANN.     Evidently,  then,  he  is  not  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  GILLETT.     On  the  contrary,  he  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  make  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
if  I  may  be  recognized  in  my  own  time,  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  notice  that  one  of  these  two  specialists  is  to  be  a 
specialist  in  school  hygiene.'  Just  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  functions 
of  that  office? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  The  construction  of  buildings,  the  observation  of  the 
children,  in  order  that  their  health  may  be  preserved  and  bettered.  The 
gentleman,  of  course,  knows  that  ventilation  is  one  of  the  important  things 
for  the  health  of  children;  that  the  open-air  treatment  is  now  receiving 
much  attention.  I  do  not  know  all  the  details  on  the  several  lines  in 
which  this  specialist  is  to  be  engaged. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  assumed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  health 
of  the  children. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Covered  with  that  question  of  hygiene  is  the 
water  used  at  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country.  We  have  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  country  that  are  suf- 
fering from  typhoid  fever  on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  water  sup- 
plied. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  in  his  last  annual  message 
made  this  statement: 

"  In  my  message  of  last  year  I  recommended  the  creation  of  a  bureau 
of  health,  in  which  should  be  embraced  all  those  Government  agencies 
outside  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  which  are  now  directed 
toward  the  preservation  of  public  health  or  exercise  functions  germane 
to  that  subject." 

We  have  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  a  number  of  bills  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  this  recommendation,  apparently  looking  toward  consolidating 
the  health  activities  of  the  Government  in  one  bureau  or  department,  is 
a  proposition  to  create  another  division,  in  another  department  of  the 
Government,  to  consider  health  activities.    The  Public  Health  Service  is 
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now  studying  the  subject  with  intelligence  and  with  research;  but  here  is  a 
proposition  to  put  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
health  man,  to  advise  in  reference  to  the  health  of  children  everywhere, 
a  duplication  of  work,  instead  of  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  which  were  at  considerable  length  in  his  message  last  year  and 
reiterated  this  year,  of  consolidating  in  that  way.  The  proposition  is 
now  made  to  divide  the  public-health  responsibilities  and  activities  of 
the  Government,  and  add  a  division  to  study  the  same  question  already 
covered  in  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANN.     Certainly.     I  always  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
which  is  very  vital  to  me.  I  do  not  understand  the  theory  or  plan  they 
propose  to  work  by  this  recommendation.  As  to  whether  or  not  they 
propose  to  evolve  some  plan  whereby  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
authorities  of  various  States  will  work  in  cooperation  under  the  two 
heads  provided  for  in  this  paragraph.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing ? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  specialist  is  to  be  an  archi- 
tect, a  doctor,  a  physician,  or  a  surgeon,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  a  school- 
teacher or  what  he  is  to  be.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  purpose  of  this 
is  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  architect,  the  physician,  the  school- 
teacher, and  various  other  lines  of  wisdom  in  one  person. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  He  is  to  be  a  man  of  good  common  sense.  That 
is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  MANN.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  of  good  common  sense  inside  the 
schools  of  the  country. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.    Well,  not  many  of  them. 

Mr.  MANN.  Well,  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  less  from  Georgia 
than  there  is  in  this  House;  but  I  know  we  lose  one  man  of  good  com- 
mon sense  from  that  State.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana?  I  think  it  is  intended  in  the  first  provision  that 
there  should  be  a  man  who  is  posted  in  what  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  along  these  lines,  so  that  the  very  best  results  of  experience  will  be 
at  hand,  for  those  who  wish  it ;  so  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
a  reservoir  of  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  from  which  the  various 
States  could  draw. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
collect  this  data  or  information. 

Mr.  GILLETT.    That  is  it. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  And  then  distribute  it  out  to  and  among  the 
several  States. 

Mr.  GILLETT.     Exactly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MANN.     I  do  not  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  I  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order,  if  the  gen- 
tleman makes  it. 
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Mr.  MANN.  I  reserve  the  point  of  order,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  But  I  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  makes  it. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  make  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  words 
on  page  127 — 

"  Specialist  in  higher  education,  specialist  in  rural  education,  specialist 
in  school  hygiene,  at  $3,000." 

not   being   warranted   by   existing  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PARSONS.    I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  para- 
graph 3615,  in  volume  4  of  Hinds'  Precedents,  page  410.  That  para- 
graph says: 

"  A  department  being  created  for  the  declared  purpose  of  investigation, 
an  appropriation  for  the  instrumentalities  of  such  investigation  was 
held  to  be  within  the  rule.  On  February  14,  1901,  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation bill  was  under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  the  Clerk  had  read  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Fish  Commission : 

" '  Employees  at  large :  Two  field-station  superintendents,  at  $1,800 
each ;  2  fish  culturists,  at  $960  each ;  2  fish  culturists,  at  $900  each ;  5 
machinists,  at  $960  each ;  2  coxswains,  at  $720  each ;  in  all,  $13,560.' 

"  Mr.  Olmstead  made  a  point  of  order  that  the  appropriations  proposed 
were  not  authorized  by  law,  and  the  Chair  held  " — 

That  they  were  in  order.  I  will  not  read  that  part  of  it,  but  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  now  to  section  516  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  is  the  section  that  establishes  the  Office  of  Education.     It  says : 

"  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  called 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  purpose  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to 
collect  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  informa- 
tion respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school 
systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems, 
and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  thruout  the  country." 

My  point  is,  therefore,  that  these  specialists  are  directly  within  the 
purview  of  the  object  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  section  3615 
of  Hinds'  Precedents  is  authority  for  over-ruling  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
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Mr.  MANN,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  authority  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  refers  to  might  be  a  sufficient  authority  to  warrant 
an  appropriation  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose ;  but  under 
the  precedents,  as  I  understand  them,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  a 
specific  office,  which  is  quite  a  different  proposition.  If  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  had  the  authority  to  make  these  investigations  under  the 
law,  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  appropriated,  this  would  be  a  lim- 
itation on  his  authority  by  prescribing  thru  what  officers  he  should  make 
the  investigation,  and  in  that  respect  would  be  a  change  of  existing  law, 
or  an  appropriation  for  an  office  not  warranted  by  law. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  that  section  3615 
specific  offices  were  allowed  for. 

Mr.  MANN.  As  I  understand  also,  this  is  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. My  recollection  is  that  there  is  a  statute  which  forbids  an  ap- 
propriation for  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government  unless  it  has  been 
authorized  by  law.  The  Chair  will  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  this 
matter  was  very  carefully  examined  and  determined  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  that  time  on  this  precise  bill,  the  legis- 
lative bill.  That  was  a  case  where  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Prince]  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hardwick]  made  points 
of  order  against  the  various  items  in  the  bill.  The  ruling  was  that 
where  they  were  not  authorized  by  law  they  were  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  that  altho  the  statute  might  warrant  an  appropriation  for  certain 
purposes,  it  did  not  warrant  the  creation  of  the  particular  offices  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  In  that  case,  as  the  Chair  will  recall,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  House  to  adopt  a  special  rule  making  these  offices  in  this  bill 
in  order  before  the  bill  could  be  passed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  Will  the  Chair  hear  me  for  a 
moment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  this  paragraph  provides  for  any  additional  offices.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mann]  keeps  repeating  that,  and  refers  to  some 
former  ruling  of  the  Chair  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  additional 
offices.  This  is  simply  enlarging  the  scope,  authorized  by  the  organic 
act,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  providing  for  additional  agencies,  but 
not  providing  for  new  offices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  the  gentleman  point  out  any  provision  author- 
izing the  employment  of  these  officers,  except  the  general  organic  act? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  No,  sir;  the  point  I  make  is  that 
the  addition  of  these  specialists  for  rural  education  and  for  hygiene 
simply  adds  additional  agencies  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  greatly  de- 
sired by  all  educators  of  the  country.  It  is  simply  adding  additional 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
as  stated  in  the  hearings.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  accurate  information  which  will  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  school 
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system.  Now  we  are  providing  for  additional  force  for  carrying  out  the 
work  contemplated  in  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  MANN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any  authority  for  the 
claim  that  these  particular  officers  are  provided  by  any  existing  law? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  them  as  officers ;  I 
look  upon  them  as  agencies 

Mr.  MANN.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  regard  them  as  officers,  what 
is  a  specialist  of  higher  education?  Does  not  that  mean  an  official? 
What  is  a  specialist,  a  man  or  a  cow? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  an  agency  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Mr.  MANN.  Is  not  this  a  salary,  and  does  it  not  mean  that  an  in- 
dividual is  to  receive  a  salary  as  an  officer  of  the  Government?  Is  not 
that  the  meaning  of  this  language?  Would  the  department  have  the 
authority  to  expend  the  money  except  by  paying  it  to  an  individual? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  The  point  I  am  making,  as  the 
gentleman  understands,  is  that  the  original  purpose  of  this  bureau  was 
to  collect  and  diffuse  accurate  information.  Now,  in  the  course  of  time 
it  has  become  apparent  that  additional  agencies,  additional  specialists, 
are  needed  to  collect  the  information  on  these  two  subjects,  namely, 
rural  education  and  school  hygiene,  and  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  add 
these  two  specialists  to  the  work  contemplated  originally  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  It  is  simply  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  MANN.  If  that  be  true,  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  others  thought  that  it  needed  not  only  one  specialist,  but  a 
hundred  thousand,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  then  it  would 
be  in  order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  hundred  thousand 
new  officers,  each  by  name. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  It  would  be  within  the  power  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANN.  But  would  it  be  within  the  power  under  the  rules,  and 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order?    That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  MACON.  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  allow  me,  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  I  will  say  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  simply  an  agency  for  carrying  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  If  the  committee  could  do  as  is 
claimed  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  it  could  select  several 
more  Presidents  as  agencies  of  the  Government,  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  necessary  by  some  one  in  order  to  carry  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MANN.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  and  not  by  mere  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  Can  not  you  make  additional  clerks 
in  any  department  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  MACON.  You  can  not  create  additional  officers  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill  without  their  being  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair  is   ready  to   rule.    If   the   precedents 
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cited  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  were  to  be  followed,  and  had 
been  generally  followed,  the  Chair  would  be  constrained  to  overrule  the 
point  #f  order;  but  the  Chair  does  not  understand  that  that  ruling  has 
been  followed  in  subsequent  rulings  or  was  consistent  with  rulings  made 
before  that  time. 

On  February  28,  1898,  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Payne, 
being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  the  sundry  civil  bill  being  under  consideration,  a  section  was 
reached  making  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  section  provided  also  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  general  and  other  officials,  with  specified 
duties  and  salaries ;  authorized  certain  heads  of  departments  to  prepare 
exhibits  under  certain  conditions  and  regulations,  and  so  forth. 

A  point  of  order  was  made  that  this  was  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.    The  Chair  ruled : 

"  The  Chair  thinks  the  act  of  1897  is  sufficient  foundation  for  an  ap- 
propriation, but  not  for  legislation.  The  Chair  is  unable  to  see  wherein 
it  authorizes  the  office  of  commissioner  general  or  assistant  commis- 
sioner, from  the  reading  of  the  law  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
The  rule  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  public  works  simply  author- 
izes an  appropriation  in  the  continuance  of  public  works  and  not  the 
appointment  of  officers.  *  *  *  The  rule  would  simply  authorize  an 
appropriation,  but  would  not  authorize  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  a 
general  appropriation  bill.  There  are  in  this  paragraph  several  clauses 
which  are  distinctly  new  legislation,  and  if  in  a  paragraph  any  clause  or 
provision  is  out  of  order,  the  point  of  order  against  the  whole  paragraph 
must  be  sustained." 

On  February  25,  1909,  when  the  sundry  civil  bill  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Watson,  being  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  ruled  as 
follows : 

"  The  authorization  of  a  Government  establishment  without  legislation 
establishing  offices  and  salaries  does  not  authorize  specific  appropriations 
for  such  salaries,  even  altho  a  lump  sum  might  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  work." 

The  Chair  thinks  it  is  conceded  that  the  language  to  which  the  point 
of  order  is  directed  does  create  new  offices,  and  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

[Mr.  PARSONS  addressed  the  committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter.] 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  referring  to  the  point  of  order 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  proposition  in 
reference  to  this  matter.     Some  years  ago  by  act  of  Congress  we  created 
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the  National  Educational  Association,  with  some  gentlemen  who  were 
probably  superabundantly  endowed  with  enthusiasm,  who  claimed  that 
this  kind  of  work  would  be  done  by  them  and  there  will  be  no  expense 
to  the  National  Government.  When  it  gets  well  started,  the  de^re  is  to 
unload  it  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  National  Treasury.  It  is  not  an  in- 
frequent occurrence  that  comes.  Then,  when  the  proposition  comes  here, 
instead  of  presenting  to  Congress  a  bill  for  consideration  where  the  whole 
matter  may  be  considered,  if  Congress  desires  to  engage  upon  this  work 
and  make  proper  provision  for  it,  the  effort  is  made  to  sneak  in — I  will 
not  say  sneak  in — but  to  get  in  a  little  office  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Education 

Mr.  MACON.     Make  it  "  slip  "  in. 

Mr.  MANN  (continuing).  Knowing  that  that  will  not  carry  out 
the  work  and  knowing  that  it  is  only  the  entering  wedge,  knowing 
there  is  no  provision  made  to  safeguard  the  Treasury  or  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  that  matter.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  had  ample  time  during  his  services  in  this  House  to  prepare  and 
introduce  a  bill  and  to  have  it  referred  to  the  proper  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, now  presided  over  by  a  very  able  Member  of  this  House  and 
formerly  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Grow,  the  old  Speaker  of  this  House.  But  that  has  not  been 
done.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  people  behind  this  proposi- 
tion knew  that  these  items  were  not  in,  order  on  an  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  PARSONS.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANN.  Not  just  yet.  They  knew  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriation is  not  the  committee  that  ought  to  consider  this  matter. 
They  knew  there  was  a  committee  which  could  give  consideration  to  this 
subject,  which  could  work  out  a  plan.  That  it  should  be  worked  out  and 
presented  to  the  House  and  let  the  Congress  pass  upon  the  proposition. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  those  gentle- 
men who  were  advocating  this  matter  did  not  know  it  was  subject  to 
the  point  of  order.  When  they  spoke  to  me  about  it,  I  said  that  it 
might  be,  that  I  would  look  into  the  matter  and  see  if  I  could  not  per- 
fect an  amendment  which  would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and 
after  studying  the  precedents  I  thought  I  had  succeeded.  That  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Mr.  MANN.  The  gentleman  knew  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  not  a  legislative  committee.  He  knew  there  was  a  legislative  com- 
mittee that  had  jurisdiction 

Mr.  PARSONS.  The  legislation  is  all  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  We  do 
not  need  any  more  legislation. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  think  you  need  a  great  deal  more  to  do  what  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  do.  It  was  easy  for  the  gentleman  to  prepare  a  bill.  It 
would  have  been  easy  when  he  first  came  here  to  have  prepared  a  bill  and 
to  have  presented  it  to  a  committee  and  brought  it  up  for  consideration 
long  before  this  in  this  House  and  had  it  considered  by  Congress. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  The  gentleman  did  not  think  it  was  necessary,  and 
he  also  knew  the  other  specialists  carried  in  the  bill  in  years  past  were 
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not  the  result  of  bills  introduced,  but  were  put  on  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  bill  under  the  clear  purview  of  section  516  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Mr.  MANN.  Well,  the  gentleman  has  served  in  this  House  a  long 
time,  and  I  wish  he  were  going  to  serve  a  great  deal  longer;  but  he  has 
served  here  long  enough  to  know  that  if  he  has  a  great  interest  in  a 
proposition  to  start  the  Government  upon  the  expenditures  of  large  sums 
of  money  in  a  new  direction  there  is  a  proper  method  of  presenting  that 
before  the  House.  It  may  be  the  National  Educational  Association  is  not 
familiar  with  the  rules,  altho  every  day  I  read  reports  from  somebody 
outside  of  Congress  who  seem  to  know,  or  think  they  know,  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  rules  than  anybody  in  the  House  does,  and  at  least 
a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  my  service.  Now,  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  the  Government  ought  to  engage  in 
this  enterprise  or  not.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  at  this  time  whether 
the  Government  ought  to  displace  the  State,  whether  we  ought  to  have  a 
universal  bureau  of  education,  and  whether  we  ought  to  require  the  chil- 
dren of  the  States  to  study  industry ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  by  the 
complacency  of  the  German  gentleman  who  came  over  here  and  went 
back  and  reported  very  complacently  that  he  thought  the  American  peo- 
ple were  too  complacent  in  reference  to  their  education.  The  com- 
placency is  on  the  part  of  the  German  gentleman,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  We  may  not  have  the  most  perfect  system  of  educa- 
tion that  can  be  devised.  Of  course,  we  know  that  we  do  not  have  it, 
but  I  have  sometimes  questioned  whether  it  is  not  as  good  a  system  of 
education  now  as  it  was  when  my  distinguished  friend  from  New  York 
went  to  the  public  school. 

We  must  not  undertake  to  embark  upon  these  enterprises  directly  con- 
trary to  the  former  attitude  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  great  ex- 
penditures of  money  without  receiving  proper  consideration.  That  can 
not  be  done  by  a  proposition  to  merely  insert  in  an  item  of  appropriation 
for  a  specific  officer  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  necessary  to  say  on  the 
point  of  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  is  so  plainly  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  by  providing  for  offices  not  now  authorized  by  law 
that  there  can  be  only  one  ruling  in  reference  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  organic  act  creating  the  bureau  called  the 
Office  of  Education  is  very  broad  in  its  terms,  almost  or  quite  as  broad 
as  the  organic  act  creating  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
held  that  an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  appropriat- 
ing money  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  inquire  into  additional  sources  of 
raw  material  for  making  paper,  processes  of  manufacturing,  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  several  bureaus  of  the  department  with  the  paper  mills  was 
in  order,  and  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
went  no  further  than  appropriating  money  to  enable  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  make  any  of  these  investigations  it  would  probably  be  in  order. 

But  the  gentleman's  amendment  goes  further,  and  gives  affirmative 
direction  to  an  executive  officer  as  to  how  he  shall  make  these  investiga- 
tions and  whom  he  shall  employ.     It  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  proposi- 
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tions  to  establish  affirmative  directions  for  executive  officers,  even  in  cases 
where  they  may  have  discretion  under  the  law  so  to  do,  or  to  take  away 
an  authority  or  discretion  conferred  by  law  are  subject  to  points  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  cites  a  ruling  found  in  paragraph  649  of  Hinds' 
Precedents,  but  if  the  gentleman  will  look  at  that  ruling  he  will  find  that 
that  proposition,  instead  of  giving  directions  as  to  how  the  work  should 
be  done  or  who  should  be  employed  to  do  it,  provided  that  the  Secretary 
might  employ  "such  experts  as  he  may  deem  necessary."  And  because 
the  Chair  believes  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  give  affirmative  directions  to- 
an  executive  officer  and  to  control  his  discretion,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  in  place  of  the 
words  stricken  out  in  the  bill,  commencing  after  the  word  "  dollars,'*" 
where  it  appears  the  second  time  in  line  10,  page  127,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  offers  an  amend- 
ment, which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"  Page  127,  line  10,  after  the  word  *  dollars,'  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  insert  '  for  the  investigation  of  higher  education,  rural  educa- 
tion, and  school  hygiene,  $9,000.'  " 

Mr.  MANN.    I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  that. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  merits- 
of  it.  It  has  been  discust  very  fully.  I  desire  to  be  heard,  however,, 
on  the  point  of  order. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  drew  this  amendment  with  the  idea  of  avoiding 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mann]  made 
to  the  language  in  the  bill  and  likewise  made  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Parsons].  In  my  judgment,  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  does  not  lie. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  organic  act,  which  he  has  before- 
him,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  amendment  comes  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  that  act.  I  am  moved  somewhat  not  to  discuss  it,  from  the  com- 
ment the  Chair  made  in  just  passing  upon  the  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  finding  an  ob- 
jection in  which  I  believe  the  Chair  was  right  on  the  point  of  order 
against  his  amendment,  in  that  it  created  an  instruction  not  authorized  in 
the  law  and  provided  for  a  new  official.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
also  to  one  of  the  citations  which  the  Chair  read  in  passing  upon  the 
original  point  of  order  made  to  the  words  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  where  it  is  stated  in  effect  that  the  point  of  order  will  lie  or 
would  lie  against  an  amendment  to  a  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill 
that  created  a  new  office  or  a  new  clerkship,  altho  such  a  point  of 
order  would  not  lie  against  the  appropriation  to  the  same  effect  that  did 
not  create  a  new  office.     Now,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Air.  TAWNEY.    I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  if  he 
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•thinks  it  is  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  the  chief  of  that 
bureau  to  expend  any  part  of  this  money  in  the  work  of  extending  the 
investigation  thereby  authorized. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do. 

Mr.  TAWNEY.  The  law  would  expressly  prohibit  it.  He  can  not 
employ  or  expend  any  part  of  the  money  in  the  employment  of  personal 
services  in  the  city  of  Washington  under  the  act  of  1882. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  makes 
objection  that  he  can  not,  under  this  appropriation,  employ  any  additional 
<:lerks. 

Mr.  TAWNEY.  Any  personal"  services  of  any  kind  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  But  he  could  use  any  machinery  he  has  now  in  the 
bureau  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  for  which  this  par- 
ticular appropriation  is  made.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation would  have  the  right  to  employ  new  clerks,  perhaps;  but  they 
•could  use  any  machinery  that  they  now  have  under  their  control  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  investigation  provided  for  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  allow  me  to  ask 
iiim  a  question?     The  amount  of  your  amendment  is  $9,000? 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Nine  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Where  did  the  gentleman  get  that  limit  for  so  im- 
portant a  work? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  say  I  simply  put  in 
the  sum  of  $9,000  because  that  was  the  appropriation  carried  originally 
in  the  bill  and  stricken  out.  This  will  make  the  appropriation  the  same 
as  the  committee  reported. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  if  it  be  held  to  be  in  order  it  is  cer- 
tainly subject  to  increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  desire  to  be 
heard  upon  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MANN.     I  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANN.  The  amendment  provides  for  an  appropriation,  as  I 
recall  it,  for  higher  education,  rural  education,  and  school  hygiene.  I 
would  like,  if  I  can,  to  have  the  amendment  reported  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  will  be  again 
reported. 

The  amendment  was  again  reported. 

Mr.  MANN.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act  which  has  been  referred 
to  provides  for  an  investigation  by  the  bureau  called  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  duties  of  which  as  defined  in  the  act  shall  be  to  collect  statistics 
and  facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the 
-organization  and  management  of  school  systems,  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

The  proposition  which  was  in  the  bill,  and  which  is  now  repeated  by 
the  gentleman,  will  embark  the  Government  on  a  study  of  hygiene,  not 
•as  a  matter-of-fact  education  at  all ;  plainly  disclosed  by  the  statements 
in  this  report  and  on  the  floor,  not  a  matter  of  education  at  all.    The 
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subject  of  hygiene  as  related  to  the  construction  of  school  buildings  is 
in  no  wise  a  part  of  statistics  or  facts  showing  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several  States. 

Nor  does  the  amendment  limit  the  appropriation  to  the  study  of  edu- 
cation in  the  several  States.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  already 
engaged  in  studying  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
portion  of  it  could  be  used  for  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
could  be  used,  and  very  likely  might  be  used,  in  sending  people  to  Ger- 
many, in  view  of  the  remarks  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
as  to  the  great  value  of  German  education.  It  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  concerning  education  in  foreign  countries. 
There  is,  in  other  words,  no  limitation,  such  as  is  made  in  the  act  creating 
the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  CULLOP.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  lUinois  a 
question.  I  understand  he  bases  his  objection  upon  the  organic  act, 
section  516  covering  this  matter.  The  last  clause  of  that  section  certainly 
covers  this.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  And  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  thruout  the  country." 

Now,  it  strikes  me  that  clause  covers  the  very  purpose  embraced  in 
the  amendment  under  consideration  and  gives  ample  authority  for  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  MANN.     The  gentleman  does  not  read  the  section  carefully. 

Mr.  CULLOP.     I  have  read  the  last  clause  of  it  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MANN.     But  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  what  it  does  say : 

"  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  called  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  purpose  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  " — 

What  are  they  to  do  ? 

"to  collect  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  to  diffuse  such  in- 
formation " — 

That  is,  information  relating  to  statistics  and  facts. 

Mr.  CULLOP.     Oh,  no.    That  construction  is  too  narrow. 

Mr.  MANN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Does  the  gentleman  contend  that  "such"  refers  to 
the  statistics  and  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories? 

Mr.  MANN.    Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  PARSONS.     Certainly  not.     It  is— 

"such  information  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  " — 
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Mr.  MANN.     It  merely  refers 

Mr.  CULLOP.  If  you  will  read  on  a  little  further  you  will  see  it 
means  more  than  you  claim  for  it. 

Mr.  MANN.     I  will,  if  I  ever  get  the  chance. 

"  And  to  diffuse  such  information  " — 

"  Such  "  referring  specifically  to  the  collection  of  statistics  and  facts. 
Mr.  PARSONS.    Not  at  all. 
Mr.  MANN.    It  says: 

"  And  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion thruout  the  country." 

The  latter  clause  relates  to  the  previous  part  of  the  section,  which  in 
no  wise  refers  to  school  hygiene.  Whatever  the  contention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Parsons]  or  myself  may  be  as  to  the  word 
"  such,"  plainly  it  does  not  cover  school  hj-giene. 

Mr.  PARSONS.     How  does  the  word  "as"  connect  with  it? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Does  the  gentleman  claim  that  school  hygiene  is  no 
part  of  school  education,  or  that  the  study  of  health,  or  athletics,  for  in- 
stance, would  not  be  included  in  educational  instruction? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  stated  before  that  the  words  "  school  hygiene  "  as  they 
appear  in  this  amendment,  copied  from  a  provision  taken  out  of  the  bill 
and  explained  in  the  House,  do  not  refer  to  education  at  all.  They  refer 
to  the  management  and  construction  of  school  buildings  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  schoolrooms,  and  do  not  refer  to  education  at  all. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  School  hygiene  is  a  good  deal  broader  than  that.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  gentleman  gets  his  definition,  but  we  are  not  bound 
by  any  definition  of  that  kind.    That  is  not  a  correct  definition  of  it. 

Mr.  MANN.  It  might  be  that  if  this  appropriation  were  made  it 
would  be  confined,  possibly  wholly,  to  the  study  of  the  subject  of  school 
hygiene ;  but  it  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  purposes  in  regard  to 
school  hygiene  which  go  away  beyond  that. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  was  to  study  the  construction 
of  buildings  as  admitted  and  stated  here  under  that  term  "  school 
hygiene." 

Mr.  PARSONS.     Oh,  no;  that  was  not  the  only  matter. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Even  if  it  were,  I  do  not  think  we  are  bound  now  by 
that  construction. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  did  not  say  that  that  was  the  only  matter.  It  went  to 
the  construction  of  school  buildings,  and  under  the  act  the  appropriation  is 
not  warranted,  and  if  under  this  appropriation,  if  it  should  be  made,  you 
can  use  a  part  of  this  money  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  construction 
of  buildings,  as  you  plainly  could 

Mr.  NORRTS.     Oh,  no;  you  could  not. 
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Mr.  MANN.  Well,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  says  you  could 
not,  but  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  a  bill  in  which  they 
said  you  could. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     They  have  not  passed  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  MANN.  They  passed  on  this  language,  "  school  hygiene,"  and  it  is 
susceptible  of  that  construction. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  does  not  settle  the  definition  even  if  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  did  pass  on  this  language. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  will  deny  that  his  purpose 
is  to  provide  in  an  indirect  way  for  what  was  stricken  out  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  have  no  intention  of  providing  in  this  amendment 
for  the  study  of  the  construction  and  management  of  school  buildings. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  school  children  along  particular 
lines  of  health. 

Mr.  CULLOP.  Even  if  the  gentleman  did  have  that  intention  it  is  en- 
tirely proper  under  this  statute,  because  it  is  one  of  the  essential  things 
in  an  efficient  school  system. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  CULLOP.  To  have  a  system  of  furnishing  education,  and  this 
statute  expressly  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  MANN.  Gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  because  3'ou  can  do  one 
thing  under  an  appropriation  it  is  therefore  in  order.  The  test  is 
whether  you  can  do  something  under  the  appropriation  which  is  not  now 
provided  by  law,  and  if  this  appropriation  be  made  every  one  here  knows 
that  the  commissioner  of  education  will  construe,  and  properly  will  con- 
strue, that  this  is  a  new  authority  granted  to  him;  for  him  to  study  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene  as  apart  from  the  ordinary  study  in  the  schools. 
That  is  the  very  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Does  not  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  now  give  such  information,  as  he  can  gather  without  any  ex- 
penditure, in  regard  to  the  school  hygiene,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  buildings,  and  is  not  all  that  within  his  authority  under 
section   516  of  the  act? 

Mr.  MANN.  The  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  does  a  great  many 
things  that  are  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  There  are  a 
whole  lot  of  items  in  the  bill  which  would  not  be  warranted,  but  to  which 
no  point  of  order  has  been  made.  Whether  they  are  in  this  bill  as  now 
provided  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  test  as  to  whether  they  would  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  It  shows  the  construction  that  has  been  put  on  the 
language  of  section  516  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  MANN.    I  do  not  think  that  it  does. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  And  shows  that  all  these  things  are  included.  The 
reason  that  the  commissioner  does  not  study  them  more  particularly  is 
that  he  has  not  had  the  money  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  MANN.  There  are  a  great  many  things  in  here  that  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  act.    There  is  a  specialist  on  the  foreign  educational  system 
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which  has  been  carried  for  years,  but  which  is  not  warranted  by  sec- 
tion 516. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Certainly  it  is  warranted  by  section  516,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  accentuate  the  word  "  as  "  which  refers  to  such,  instead  of  drop- 
ping his  voice  when  he  gets  to  the  word  "  as." 

Mr.  MANN.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  do  not  read  to  suit  my  friend 
from  New  York.  I  wish  I  had  the  pleasant  and  resonant  voice  that  I 
often  hear  from  him,  but  I  can  not  compete  in  this  respect  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FOSTER  of  Illinois.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  dropping  of  the 
voice  is  a  part  of  the  foreign  system  of  education? 

Mr.  GOULDEN,    When  you  do  not  want  to  be  heard.     [Laughter.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  Chair  thinks  that 
every  investigation  authorized  in  the  amendment  is  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  the  organic  act  creating  a  Bureau  of  Education,  and  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

"  Amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  words  *  rural  educa- 
tion,' the  words  '  industrial  education.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  and  the  attitude  of  the 
committee  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a 
small  lobby  thruout  the  country.  I  suppose  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  received  a  letter  or  telegram,  or  letters  and  telegrams,  from 
certain  educational  gentlemen  or  institutions  in  his  district  asking  him 
to  support  this  proposition,  all  the  result  of  just  a  little  educational  associ- 
ation organized  a  few  years  ago,  unwilling  now  to  longer  bear  the  burdens 
and  wishing  to  transfer  them  to  the  General  Government.  That  associa- 
tion sends  out  a  hurry  call  to  various  educators  thruout  the  country,  who, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  whatever,  repeat,  parrotlike,  the  in- 
formation which  is  furnished  to  them  by  the  secretary  or  somebody  else 
connected  with  the  Educational  Association,  and  get  various  Members  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  very  active  upon  the  subject.  Everybody  natu- 
rally says,  "  Well,  yes,  I  have  been  asked  to  do  this,  and  therefore  I  am 
going  to  do  it." 

Mr.  PARSONS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANN.     Why,  if  it  is  a  pertinent  question  I  will. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Was  not  a  resolution  past  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National   Educational  Association   favoring  an   appropriation   of  $75,000 
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for  these  objects,  and  also  a  resolution  past  at  a  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern States  Superintendents'  Association? 

Mr.  MANN.  That  is  just  what  I  was  calling  attention  to.  That  was 
not  a  pertinent  question.  I  did  not  even  need  the  gentleman's  informa- 
tion. I  was  just  trying  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
because  an  educational  association  created  by  Congress,  thru  its  secre- 
tary, has  past  a  resolution,  favoring  such  a  thing  we  must  therefore  be 
importuned  to  do  it.  That  is  the  way  it  is  usually  done.  It  is  asking 
now  to  transfer  its  burden  from  its  shoulders  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
General  Government,  and  here  we  are  met  with  requests  from  all  over 
the  country  because  these  resolutions  have  been  past  by  these  two  associ- 
ations. I  presume  they  are  in  identically  the  same  language,  or  close  to  it, 
probably  because  the  secretary  of  one  association  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  the  other  association  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  matter 
past  in  that  way.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  methods  by  which  these 
things  are  done,  and  every  Member  here  having  received  a  request  and 
having  written  to  the  man  who  requested  it,  under  the  belief  that  the  sub- 
ject would  never  be  before  the  House,  that  if  it  did  come  before  the  House 
he  would  support  it  [laughter] ;  every  Member  now  feels  under  an 
obligation  to  do  that.  I  have  had  the  same  request  from  some  friends 
of  mine  urging  and  insisting  that  that  should  be  done,  because 
that  is  the  form  of  the  letter  they  take.  They  are  all  in  the  same 
form  practically  that  came  to  me,  and  I  presume  that  those  that  came  to 
others  are  in  the  same  form — originally  provided  by  the  ingenious  per- 
son, whoever  he  may  be,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  him,  who  had  charge 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  And  because  of  all  that  it  is 
proposed  to  the  Government  upon  propositions  without  consideration 
which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question?  Does  not 
the  gentleman  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  of  the  House 
and  the  country  that  public-spirited  citizens  thruout  the  country  will  or- 
ganize themselves  into  associations  for  the  promotion  of  a  cause  so  emi- 
nent appropriate  and  just  as  this? 

Mr.  MANN.     Oh,  that  is  not  a  pertinent  question  either.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  gentleman  remains  the  sole  judge  of  pertinency 
in  this  case.  • 

Mr.  PARSONS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MANN.    Yes. 

Mr.  PARSONS.    Without  qualification? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  will  if  I  have  the  time,  but  I  do  not  want  all  of  my 
time  taken  up. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Was  not  this  matter  discust,  not  simply  resolutions 
past,  but  discust  at  considerable  length,  both  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern Superintendents'  Association? 

Mr.  MANN.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  any  false  attitude.  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  National  Educational  Association  or  the  Southern 
Superintendents'  Association,  whatever  the  title  may  be.  I  am  talking 
about  the  effect  upon  Members  of  Congress,  because  they  receive  a  letter 
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from  somebody  in  their  district  where  the  man  writing  knew  nothing 
about  the  subject  of  the  letter  he  was  writing  and  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress receiving  the  letter  knew  perhaps  a  precious  little  more.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  studied  the  subject,  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  else  in  the  House  has  to  any  extent,  and  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  were  going  to  be  in  the  next  House  in  order  that 
he  might  prosecute  his  endeavors.  But  if  we  engage  upon  this  enterprise, 
talk  about  this  work  being  done  by  one  individual,  one  specialist?  It 
means  a  specialist  in  charge  of  a  new  division  of  the  Government  in 
each  case.  You  have  various  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  now, 
who  receive  much  less  than  $3,000  salary,  who  have  charge  of  quite  a 
bunch  of  work  in  the  office,  with  men  under  them,  and  if  you  undertake 
to  say  that  the  National  Government  shall  develop  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial education  or  of  school  hygiene  or  of  rural  education,  it  means 
the  building  up  of  a  new  division  in  each  branch  in  this  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.    They  have  been  seeking  for  this  power  for  years. 

The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  created  years  ago. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  to  do  and  they  hunted  around  until  they  got  to 
the  raising  of  reindeer  in  Alaska,  and  the  principal  good  work  which  has 
been  done  by  that  office  since  it  was  created  was  in  reference  to  raising 
reindeer  in  Alaska.     I  suppose  that  is  a  proper  subject  of  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  be  extended  for  five  minutes  more. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  offer  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  to  strike  out  the  word  "  nine "  and  insert  the 
word  "  twenty." 

Mr.  MANN.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  that  amendment  is  not 
in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  to  perfect  an  amendment,  and  the  Chair 
thinks  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 
this  matter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  any  letters,  such  as  indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  frorft  any  one  in  my  district  on  this  subject, 
and  I  rather  regret  to  say  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  no  one 
in  my  district  who  was  appealed  to  or  who  took  sufficient  interest  in  this 
matter  to  write  me  about  it.  Neither  do  I  think  it  is  a  subject  for  harsh 
criticism  that  men,  having  the  public  good  at  heart,  should  organize  them- 
selves into  a  voluntary  association  for  the  promotion  of  a  great  educa- 
tional good  like  this  and  then  appeal  to  Members  of  the  House  to  support 
it.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  rather  new  criticism  of  public  spirit  in  this 
country.  Now,  I  have  taken,  in  a  very  modest  way,  a  great  interest  in 
this  matter  of  elemental  public-school  education,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts.  Out  of  all  of  the  children  of  this  country  who  attend  school 
some  50  per  cent,  of  them  are  educated  in  the  small  country  and  village 
schools,  and  out  of  that  50  per  cent,  there  is  not  5  per  cent,  of  them  who 
ever  go  to  school  beyond  the  primary  grades.    What  is  the  result?     It 
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is  that  nearly  half  of  all  the  children  that  are  educated  in  this  country 
receive  the  whole  of  their  education  in  the  country  schoolhouse ;  and  we 
have  this  unfortunate,  as  I  believe  greatly  unfortunate,  situation,  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  material  difference,  in  at  least  9  out  of  every  10  of  the 
States,  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country. 
In  other  words,  the  children  born  of  parents  on  the  farm,  children  of 
tenants  and  small  farmers  thruout  the  country,  get  an  education  just 
exactly  as  if  they  were  going  to  live  in  the  town,  instead  of  being 
educated  with  a  view  to  their  probable  life  in  the  country. 

I  do  believe  that  there  is  nothing  more  fundamentally  essential  today 
to  the  wholesome  life  of  this  Nation  than  the  correction  of  that  evil. 
In  other  words,  that  children  in  the  conutry  ought  to  be  educated  for  the 
country;  that  boys  should  be  taught  something  about  agriculture  and 
farm  life,  and  that  girls  should  be  taught  something  about  domestic  sci- 
ence, to  prepare  them  for  being  housewives  in  the  country.  And  so  I  do 
believe  that,  whether  this  office  of  education  has  heretofore  accom- 
plished anything  of  good  or  not,  here  is  a  line  of  work  which  can  be 
done  in  a  centralized  place,  a  place  where  the  small  amount  of  money  re- 
quired, in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  money  which  we  waste,  as  I 
believe,  in  other  things,  military,  naval,  and  expenses  of  that  sort,  can  cer- 
tainly be  justly  and  wisely  expended  along  the  lines  indicated  by  this 
amendment.  And  so  I  hope,  instead  of  giving  to  this  office  for  this  work 
$9,000,  we  will  increase  it  to  $20,000.  But  give  it  some  appropriation, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  opening  door  to  larger  appropriations  along  lines 
so  much  to  be  desired  in  this  country.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  TAWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  agree  with  all  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  said  with  respect  to  a  centralized  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  taking  under  its  jurisdiction  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  various  States  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  them  uniformity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  more  serious  proposition  involved  here 
than  the  mere  question  of  improving  the  educational  systems  of  the 
States.  Under  what  function  of  our  Federal  Government  do  we  pro- 
pose to  take  over  the  supervision  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  vari- 
ous States  of  our  Union?  This  is  but  the  entering  wedge.  We  all  knovir 
that  there  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years  thruout  this  country 
an  agitation  in  favor  of  a  Department  of  Education — a  new  department 
— to  take  charge  generally  of  supervising  and  controlling  the  schools 
and  our  State  educational  systems. 

In  1867  Congress  created  a  Department  of  Education,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1868,  it  repealed  the  law  creating  that  department,  leaving 
merely  a  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  limited  functions  prescribed  in 
the  act  of  1868,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

I  consented  in  committee  to  the  appropriation  of  two  of  these  posi- 
tions, one  a  specialist  on  higher  education,  that  we  have  had  heretofore, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  going  further.  I  personally 
do  not  believe  we  are  justified  in  going  as  far  as  providing  for  these 
three,  because  there  is  an  evident  purpose  behind  all  this  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  and  discharge  functions  which  belong  to  the  States  to  per- 
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form,  and  unload  upon  the  Federal  Government  ultimately  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  our  educational  systems  in  order  that  the  States 
may  avoid  the  expense  incident  to  the  exercise  of  that  function. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  connected  with  our  Government 
that  is  dearer  to  the  people  than  the  immediate  control  of  their  schools 
and  their  educational  systems.  If  our  schools  are  inefficient,  if  our 
school  systems  are  defective,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Congress  nor  of  the 
General  Government.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  States  themselves.  Let  the 
States,  therefore,  correct  these  things  themselves.  When  the  Federal 
Government  takes  over  that  control  and  supervision,  and  when  the  chil- 
dren in  municipalities  and  in  communities  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Federal  inspectors  appointed  by  some  Federal  authority  not  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  people  as  the  teachers  are  now,  when  those  in  charge  of 
the  public  schools  are  not  selected  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in  the  local 
community,  then  the  people  will  discover  that  they  have  surrendered  one 
of  their  most  important  rights — the  right  of  local  self-government  in  re- 
spect to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  they  will  then  realize  their 
mistake.  This  proposition  is  merely  the  entering  wedge,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  heretofore  opposed  going  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
statute  which  created  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  defines  its  function, 
which  is  merely  to  collect  statistical  information  regarding  the  progress 
of  education  in  the  several  States  for  dissemination  thruout  the  United 
States.  I  maintain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  proposition  ought  to  be  de- 
feated, now  that  it  has  been  enlarged  as  it  has,  for  that  reason.  There 
is  no  function  of  our  Government  that  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  or  to  authorize  activities  on  the  part  of  any  bureau  of  education 
that  will  in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  right  of  the  States,  and  when  this 
demand  comes,  as  it  does,  from  the  Educational  Association  and  from 
the  superintendents  of  the  States,  it  comes  merely  because  they  seek  to 
unload  onto  the  Federal  Government  the  expense  of  exercising  the  func- 
tions and  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  States  to  perform. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Tawney]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  recognized  for  just 
a  moment.     Have  I  any  time  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has  no  time  remaining.  Of  course, 
he  may  proceed  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  five 
minutes,  in  which  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Tawney]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  general  proposition  we  are  considering: 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  asks  a  question  which  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  any  man  to  answer,  for  it  would  be  hard  for  him  or  any  one 
else  to  define  clearly  and  exclusively  the  difference  in  matters  of  this  sort 
as  to  what  part  of  the  work  shall  be  under  State  and  what  under  national 
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supervision.  But  I  defy  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  to  frame  a  definition  in  regard  to  the  subject  that 
would  exclude  the  work  contemplated  by  this  amendment  and  include 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  we  had  the 
question  of  the  investigation  of  mine  accidents  before  the  House  I  gave 
this  subject  a  very  great  deal  of  careful  consideration,  and  found  that 
the  whole  question  had  been  very  carefully  and  fully  and  with  great 
ability  discust  at  the  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created; 
and  exactly  the  same  complaint  was  then  made — that  it  was  proposed  to 
take  from  the  States  the  regulation  and  control  of  certain  work  which 
was  strictly  and  entirely  within  their  purview.  I  submit  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  in  this  case  we  are  not  proposing  any 
control  whatever  of  the  legislation  of  any  State  in  dealing  with  the  actual 
educational  system  of  such  State.  We  are  simply  calling  on  the  General 
Government  for  the  diffusion  among  the  States  of  scientific  and  correct  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  education,  and  this  is  essentially  and  strictly 
a  legitimate  business   for  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.     Will  the  gentleman  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman's  suggestion  is  exactly 
in  line  with  the  question  I  was  about  to  propound  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  is  it  not 
a  fact  we  appropriate  annually  for  specialists  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— men  who  are  experts? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  also  do  in  the  Geological  Survey,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  Every  one  of  them,  and  they  make  re- 
ports to  the  department,  and  their  reports  are  printed? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Exactly. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  issues 
bulletins.  They  are  sent  to  all  the  farmers  in  the  country  who  desire 
them.  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  law  that  any  State  may  see  fit  to 
enact  on  the  same  subject,  does  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.     Does  not  intend  to  control? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.     It  does  on  the  quarantine  question. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  entirely  different  from  the  quar- 
antine question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  gentleman  is  making  a  very  good  speech  in 
my  time.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  have 
us  believe,  in  his  just  and  proper  disposition  to  guard  the  Treasury,  as 
he  does  continually,  warning  us  that  this  is  but  an  "  entering  wedge  "  for 
something  that  is  to  be  dreadfully  expensive  in  one  way  and  another,  I 
appeal  to  members  of  the  committee  that  on  this  question  of  appropriating 
$20,000  for  the  collection  of  statistics  thruout  the  country  which  may  be 
valuable  on  rural  and  industrial  education,  we  can  not  only  well  afford  to 
do  it,  but  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  increased  very  much  over  that 
amount.  I  think  that  at  least  this  amount  can  be  wisely,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  wisely,  expended  for  the  purposes  indicated.     Certainly  Con- 
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gress  can  spend  no  money  more  advantageously  than  this.  I  appeal  to 
members  of  the  committee  to  increase  the  amount  and  pass  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  controvert  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  that  the  people  back  of  this 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  supervise  or  control  education  in  the 
country.  They  do  not.  But  they  do  want  to  have  one  agency  thru 
which  they  can  gain  information  which  may  be  needed  by  the  different 
States  and  cities  and  to  have  that  information  so  that  it  can  be  available 
to  the  different  States  and  cities  and  school  districts. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  the  school  system  of  the  different  countries 
knows  that  the  thing  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  says  these 
people  are  after  is  a  thing  that  the  American  educators  everywhere 
criticize.  What  he  says  we  want  is  the  system  they  have  in  France.  I 
say  that  you  can  not  find  an  article  by  an  American  educator  that  does  not 
criticize  the  French  system,  for  the  very  reason  that  control  and  super- 
vision there  are  centralized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
seemed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Division,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  committee  divided;  and  there  were — ayes  23,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

The  question  v/as  taken,  and  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.    Division ! 

The  committee  divided ;  and  there  were — ayes  32,  noes  26. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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IX 

DISCUSSIONS 

SELF-GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    MUSTERSCHULE    IN 
FRANKFURT  AM  MAIN 

The  American  who  visits  the  Musterschule  for  the  first 
time  experiences  a  certain  feehng  of  disappointment.  Ho 
enters  the  school  expecting  to  see  something  distinctly  for- 
eign, but  is  surprized  to  feel  himself  at  home.  He  has  read 
and  heard  much  of  Prussian  formalism,  so  he  is  armed  with 
his  official  permission,  which  he  sends  in  to  the  director  with 
fear  and  trembling.  The  first  sight  of  Director  Walter,  how- 
ever, dispels  all  fear  of  formality,  for  the  visitor  feels  at  once 
that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  personality,  and  not  with  an  of- 
ficial. 

I  visited  the  Musterschule  in  order  to  see  the  w^ork  in  mod- 
ern languages  and,  like  every  one  else  who  visits  that  institu- 
tion, I  was  imprest  with  the  results  there  obtained.  While 
sitting  in  a  French  class,  which  Dr.  Walter  was  teaching,  I 
witnessed  a  trifling  incident,  which  to  me  was  more  sig- 
nificant than  anything  else  that  I  saw  in  the  school.  While 
he  was  earnestly  discussing  some  work  on  the  board.  Dr. 
Walter  loosed  his  tie  in  the  back.  After  a  vain  attempt  to 
fix  it  himself,  he  backed  up  to  one  of  the  boys,  sat  down  on 
the  desk,  and  had  the  boy  arrange  it  for  him.  The  per- 
formance produced  a  good-natured  laugh,  but  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  incident  may 
seem  too  trifling  to  mention,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
thing  was  done  spoke  volumes  for  the  relationship  existing 
between  teacher  and  pupil.     They  were  comrades  and  friends. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recitation  I  spoke  to  the  director 
about  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  informality  which  prevailed 
in  the  school,  and  inquired  how  it  had  been  brought  about. 
His  reply  was  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  in  large  measure 
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due  to  a  system  of  self-government  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion there  for  eleven  years.  Seeing  that  I  was  interested  in 
this  side  of  school  life,  he  gave  me  a  pamphlet,  which  he  re- 
cently published/  This  pamphlet  contains  a  short  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion  by  Director  Walter;  the  remainder  of  it 
consists  of  rules  and  regulations,  formulated  by  the  boys 
who  originated  the  movement,  and  amplified  from  time  to 
time  by  their  successors.  The  Frankfurt  experiment  in  self- 
government  has  been  so  successful,  and  the  boys  play  such  an 
important  role  in  the  management  of  the  school  that  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  interesting  for  many  teachers  in  the  United 
States  to  know  something  of  the  details  of  the  system  there 
evolved. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  "  Rules  and  regula- 
tions "  gives  at  once  the  pupils'  viewpoint  and  states  con- 
cisely the  plan  proposed :  ''  One  important  function  of  the 
school  is  to  make  its  pupils  independent,  to  teach  them  to  help 
one  another,  and  to  educate  themselves.  The  system  of  self- 
government  at  the  Musterschule  seeks  to  accomplish  this  by 
making  the  Primaner  (i.e.^  the  two  highest  classes)  assist  the 
teachers  in  their  oversight  over  the  pupils."  The  administra- 
tive organization  is  briefly  as  follows:  there  are  two  upper 
prefects,  who  have  a  general  oversight  over  all  the  pupils,  and 
who  control  the  twenty- four  under-prefects,  who  assist  them 
in  their  work.  All  of  them  are  members  of  the  two  upper 
classes.  They  are  chosen  each  year  by  the  teaching  staff  after 
consultation  with  the  retiring  prefects.  The  prefects  divide 
the  work  among  themselves  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  One  Primaner,  known  as  the  "  class- 
prefect,"  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  lower  classes,  for  which 
he  is  then  responsible.  In  the  words  of  the  students,  *'  he  is 
the  friend,  confidant,  and  adviser  of  the  class  which  is  en- 
trusted to  his  care." 

Each  of  the  lower  classes  chooses  three  of  its  members, 
known  as  class  representatives,  who  act  as  a  connecting  link 
between  their  class  and  the  Primaner  on  the  one  side,  and 

*  Ersiehung  der  Schiller  zur  Selbstverwaltung  am  7?c/orwi— Realgym- 
nasium  "  Musterschule,"  Frankfurt  a.  M.    Berlin,  1910. 
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their  class  and  the  teachers  on  the  other.  These  representa- 
tives are  responsible  to  the  prefects  for  order  in  their  re- 
spective classes.  They  keep  class  lists,  in  which  is  recorded 
the  number  of  each  pupil's  seat,  coat  rack,  and  umbrejla- 
stand,  and  give  a  copy  of  this  list  to  the  class  prefect.  By 
means  of  this  list  a  prefect  who  is  in  charge  of  a  hall  can,  by 
comparing  the  name  on  the  article  with  the  list,  locate  at 
once  the  owner  of  an  overcoat,  cap,  or  umbrella  which  has 
been  left  in  the  hall,  or  he  can  tell  what  boy  has  failed  to 
close  his  ink-well,  or  has  left  paper  on  the  floor  beneath  his 
desk.  If  a  class  finds  the  work  assigned  too  difficult,  they 
make  complaint  to  their  representatives,  and  these  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  teacher  concerned. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  duties  of  the 
prefects,  whose  business  it  is  "  to  maintain  order  in  the 
building  and  in  the  yard,  to  punish  disobedience,  to  admonish 
slothful  pupils,  and  to  exert,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
school,  a  good  influence  on  their  younger  comrades." 

The  cardinal  principle  underlying  the  whole  system  of  self- 
government  is  that  the  older  boys  are  not  to  report  cases  of 
disorder  or  disobedience  to  the  masters,  except  as  a  last  re- 
sort. In  most  classes  a  simple  admonition  on  the  part  of 
the  prefects  suffices ;  in  especially  stubborn  cases  the  two  upper 
prefects,  together  with  the  class  prefect,  summon  the  offender 
to  the  classroom  of  Upper  Prima  (the  highest  class),  and 
there  reason  with  him  concerning  the  folly  of  his  ways.  If 
he  still  proves  obdurate  they  report  him  to  the  class  master 
for  punishment.  The  efficacy  of  this  scheme  may  be  judged 
from  a  paragraph  selected  from  the  report  of  the  prefects  for 
1909-10.  *'  The  consultation  of  the  prefects  with  recalcitrant 
pupils  has  proved  effective.  The  offender  must  not  be 
crushed  with  reproaches,  but  his  sense  of  comradeship  must 
be  appealed  to,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  it  was  stupid 
on  his  part  not  to  comply  with  a  just  command.  The  conclu- 
sion of  such  a  consultation  was  usually  a  hearty  clasp  of  the 
hand,  and  we  felt  that  our  efforts  were  not  without  result. 
Conducted  in  this  manner,  these  consultations  will  help  im- 
prove the  spirit  of  the  school." 
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It  will  not  be  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  short  sketch  to 
even  mention  all  the  duties  of  the  prefects,  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  ones  may  be  briefly  described. 

First  of  all,  they  control  the  matter  of  tardiness.  If  a  boy 
appears  late  in  class,  he  must  report  in  the  next  intermission 
to  his  class  prefect,  who  enters  his  name  in  a  list  and  com- 
mands him  to  report  for  a  week  every  day  after  school  to 
pick  up  any  paper  that  may  be  lying  in  the  yard.  To  judge 
from  Lhe  appearance  of  the  yard  the  day  I  visited  the  school, 
his  punishment  would  not  be  very  severe.  Every  Saturday 
the  class  prefect  turns  this  list  over  to  the  director,  who  com- 
pares it  with  the  classbook. 

The  prefects  are  responsible  for  order  when  the  boys  enter 
the  building  in  the  morning.  "  Seven  minutes  before  school 
opens,  the  boys  appointed  for  this  duty  enter  the  building  and 
unlock  the  classroom  doors.  At  five  minutes  before  the 
opening,  a  bell  rings,  and  the  boys  arranged  in  classes  enter  the 
building  two  by  two.  A  prefect  leads  eaph  class  to  its  room. 
In  the  two  lower  corridors  prefects  are  stationed  to  observe 
the  deportment  of  the  pupils  as  they  ascend  the  stairs.  All 
hats  are  removed  as  the  boys  enter  the  building." 

In  the  "  milk  room,"  where  milk  and  cocoa  may  be  ob- 
tained, there  is  stationed  a  prefect,  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  that  the  boys  drink  quietly  and  immediately  upon  entering 
the  room,  so  that  they  may  have  as  much  time  as  possible  left 
to  go  out  into  the  yard. 

The  prefects  are  likewise  responsible  for  the  bicycle  room, 
and  have  worked  out  an  excellent  system  for  checking  the 
wheels. 

Not  only  do  they  care  for  external  details,  but  from  time 
to  time  they  institute  customs  which  look  toward  a  deep- 
ening of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  school.  In  this  connec- 
tion may  be  mentioned  a  scheme  for  increasing  their  knowl- 
edge of  German  songs,  which  was  introduced  in  1908-09. 

Once  a  week  a  prefect  writes  a  song  on  the  large  black- 
board in  the  hall,  and  this  song  is  learned  by  the  boys  and 
practised  in  the  German,  Gymnasium,  and  singing-classes. 
Once  a  term  all  the  pupils  come  together  in  the  assembly  hall 
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and  sing  the  songs  thus  learned.  By  this  means  they  have 
collected  a  large  number  of  songs  for  the  trips  and  excur- 
sions which  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

The  duties  of  the  prefects  thus  far  described  have  to  do 
more  or  less  with  the  daily  routine  of  school  life,  but  their 
activity  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this,  for  they  have  made 
themselves  likewise  responsible  for  the  social,  athletic,  and 
theatrical  events  of  the  year.  Without  going  into  detail,  I 
may  simply  mention  school  excursions;  school  concerts  and 
dramatic  performances;  the  performances  of  the  English  and 
French  companies,  which  appear  every  year  at  the  school ;  the 
purchase  of  tickets  at  reduced  price  from  the  local  theaters, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  same  among  the  boys;  and,  finally, 
an  exchange  of  English  and  French  books  for  private 
reading. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  the  older  boys  of 
the  Musterschule  have  intrusted  to  them  considerable  re- 
sponsibility. That  they  perform  with  fidelity  and  enthusiasm 
their  self-appointed  tasks;  that  they  have  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing in  the  school  a  spirit  of  independence  and  helpfulness,  and 
that  "  the  school  has  become  to  them  a  second  home  "  is  evi- 
dent to  the  stranger  that  spends  but  the  briefest  time  among 
them. 

C.  William  Prettyman 
Dickinson  College 


ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOMETRY 

A  Study  like  geometry,  exact  in  its  nomenclature  as  well  as 
in  its  processes  of  thought,  is  likely  to  present  many  difficulties 
to  the  beginner,  a  student,  say,  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 
All  writers  of  text-books  of  plane  geometry  concede  the  point, 
tho  few  of  them  point  out  a  way  to  approach  the  subject  so 
as  to  reduce  its  initial  difficulties  to  a  minimum.  Many  per- 
sons well  equipped  for  teaching  higher  mathematics  are  ut- 
terly lacking  in  sympathetic  insight  into  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  beginnor.  It  is  a  fair  statement  that  in  nine 
geometry  classes  out  of  ten  the  lesson  assigned  at  the  first 
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recitation  is,  "  Memorize  all  the  definitions  in  pages  —  and 
—  " ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  period  is  occupied  with  getting 
the  names  of  the  pupils,  their  respective  divisions  and  other 
data  of  information,  and  in  distributing  supplies.  Not  a  word 
to  throw  light  on  the  bewildering  array  of  concepts  which  the 
pupils  are  to  define  clearly  the  next  day!  So  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. The  lesson  for  the  day  is  heard;  the  lesson  for  the 
next  day  assigned;  there  is  little  or  no  effort  to  guide  the 
class,  step  by  step,  to  correct  habits  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing. After  three  or  four  months  of  confusion  most  students 
emerge,  it  is  true,  with  a  quasi-clear  idea  of  what  they  are 
about.  The  pity  is  that  the  light  comes  not  by  the  help,  but 
in  spite  of  text-book  and  teacher. 

Successful  teachers  of  English  frequently  consult  hand- 
books of  English  classics  for  suggestions  of  questions  where- 
with to  lead  their  pupils  to  right  appreciation.  Many  helps 
are  at  hand  outlining  ways  to  approach  inductively  and 
analytically  the  English  works  prescribed  for  study  in  high 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  in  the  high-school 
curriculum  most  hedged  in  by  technical  phrases  and  calling 
into  play  only  the  intellect  at  an  age  when  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  the  pupil's  intellect  to  be  active  apart  from  his 
emotions,  can  claim  not  a  single  pedagogical  help,  guide,  or 
suggestion.  The  real  need  today  is  not  for  more  text-books 
of  geometry,  not  for  "  keys  "  to  the  solution  of  geometrical 
exercises,  not  for  teachers  more  highly  trained  in  abstract 
mathematics :  but  for  some  one  to  formulate  a  .concrete  sys- 
tem of  psychological  attack  on  the  concepts  and  captions 
of  geometry.  Such  a  work  will  be  a  labor  of  love, 
but  it  'will  possess  definite  pedagogical,  if  not  monetary, 
value. 

In  the  following  series  of  lessons  my  aim  has  been  of  a 
humbler  sort, — to  set  down  the  actual  questions  developed  in 
a  beginning  class  in  geometry,  day  by  day,  for  the  first  few 
recitations.  Such  a  series  of  questions  can  not  possess  the 
same  value  as  a  theoretically  developed  system  of  lessons.  It 
is  sure  to  be  partial  and  incomplete,  but  it  may  suggest  points 
of  departure,  at  least: 
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First  Lesson 

Discussion  of  the  concept,  angle,  and  of  the  different  kinds 
of  angle. 

How  many  straight  lines  are  necessary  to  form  an  angle? 
Do  two  lines  which  do  not  meet  form  an  angle?  What  is  a 
good  description  of  an  angle?  (An  angle  is  a  figure  formed  by 
two  straight  lines  which  meet).  I  wish  to  draw  a  diagram 
to  illustrate  the  following  definition ;  "  a  straight  'angle  is  an 
angle  whose  two  sides  form  one  straight  line,"  how  shall  I 
draw  the  two  sides  of  the  straight  angle?  Why  is  a  straight 
line  not  a  straight  angle?  How  many  straight  lines  are  nec- 
essary to  form  one  angle ?  Why  is  a  straight  angle  so  named? 
Describe  the  peculiar  position  of  the  two  sides  of  a  straight 
angle. 

I  am  thinking  about  a  right  angle.  Who  can  point  out  a 
right  angle  in  this  room?  What  kind  of  angle  do  walls  make 
generally  with  the  floor?  with  the  ceiling?  What  kind  of 
angle  do  houses  make  with  the  ground  ?  What  kind  of  angle 
do  persons  standing  make  with  the  floor?  What  kind  of 
angle  do  two  edges  of  your  ruler  that  meet  make  with  each 
other?  What  kind  of  angle  do  two  edges  of  a  book  make? 
Draw  a  right  angle  by  laying  a  book  on  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
tracing  the  two  edges  that  form  a  corner. 

Who  knows  what  an  acute  angle  is?  What  is  the  smallest 
acute  angle  you  can  think  of?  What  is  the  smallest  integral 
acute  angle?  Are  there  acute  angles  less  than  one  degree? 
What  is  the  largest  integral  acute  angle?  Are  two  acute 
angles  always  equal?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  naming 
figure  values  of  two  acute  angles.  May  two  acute  angles  be 
equal?  Illustrate  your  answer.  Draw  two  unequal  acute 
angles. 

Who  knows  the  definition  of  an  obtuse  angle?  Are  two 
obtuse  angles  necessarily  equal?  May  they  be  equal?  Illus- 
trate your  answer.  Can  an  acute  angle  equal  an  obtuse  angle  ? 
Give  a  reason  for  your  answer.    Draw  two  equal  obtuse  angles. 
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Discussion  of  terms  relating  to  a  pair  of  angles. 

I  am  going  to  write  the  definition  of  coinplementary  angles 
on  the  board,  "  Two  angles  are  complementary  if  their  sum 
equals  ninety  degrees." 

If  one  of  two  complementary  angles  equals  one  degree, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  other  angle  ?  One  of  a  pair  of  com- 
plementary angles  equals  seven  degrees;  how  many  degrees 
in  the  other?  Are  two  complementary  angles  necessarily 
equal?  Might  two  complementary  angles  be  equal?  Give 
examples  to  illustrate  your  answer.  What  kind  of  angle — 
straight,  right,  acute,  or  obtuse^ — must  each  of  a  pair  of  com- 
plementary angles  be? 

Consider  the  definition  of  supplementary  angles,  "  Two 
angles  are  supplementary  if  their  sum  equals  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees."  One  of  a  pair  of  supplementary  angles  is 
three  degrees;  how  many  degrees  in  the  other?  One  of  a 
pair  of  supplementary  angles  is  fifteen  degrees;  how  large  is 
the  other  angle?  Are  two  supplementary  angles  necessarily 
equal?  Might  they  be  equal?  Give  examples  to  illustrate. 
What  kind  of  angle  is  each  of  a  pair  of  supplementary  angles 
if  they  are  equal  to  each  other?  if  they  are  not  equal  to  each 
other? 

How  many  sides  has  one  angle  ?  Then  two  angles  have 
how  many  sides?  When  I  think  of  two  angles  I  see  four 
lines  and  how  many  vertices  ?  Consider  this  definition,  "  Two 
angles  are  adjacent  if  they  have  a  common  vertex  and  a  com- 
mon side  between  them."  Describe  how  the  diagram  looks 
when  I  illustrate,  not  two  angles  in  general,  but  two  adjacent 
angles.  How  many  lines  will  there  be  in  the  diagram?  how 
many  vertices?  Why?  Might  two  adjacent  angles  be  com- 
plementary? Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  two  complemen- 
tary, adjacent  angles.  Illustrate  by  a  drawing  two  adjacent, 
supplementary  angles;  two  equal,  adjacent  angles;  two  acute, 
adjacent  angles;  two  obtuse,  adjacent  angles;  two  right,  ad- 
jacent angles.    Is  the  idea  of  size  or  of  position  exprest  in  the 
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word  adjacent?    Mention  some  terms  which  express  the  idea 
of  size  of  an  angle. 

Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  following  definition, 
''  Vertical  angles  are  the  alternate  angles  formed  by  two  lines 
which  cut  each  other."  Name  two  pairs  of  vertical  angles 
in  your  diagram.  Why  are  two  vertical  angles  not  adjacent? 
What  trait  have  two  vertical  angles  in  common  with  two  ad- 
jacent angles?  In  drawing  diagrams,  you  should  aim  to 
illustrate  exactly  what  is  asked  for.  When  told  to  make  two 
complementary  angles,  ought  you  to  make  two  complementary 
adjacent  angles?     Why  not?     Take  the  following  test: 

1.  Draw  two  supplementary  angles. 

2.  Draw  two  supplementary,  adjacent  angles. 

3.  Draw  two  angles  having  a  common  vertex  but  not  a 
common  side. 

4.  Draw  two  angles  having  a  common  side  but  not  a  com- 
mon vertex. 

Edith  N.  Putney 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEWS 

American    government    and    politics — By    Charles    A.    Beard.    New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,   1910.     772  p.     $2.10. 

The  author  designs  this  book  for  college  students  and  for 
citizens  wishing  a  general  survey  of  our  political  system.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  his- 
torical foundations,  the  second  of  the  federal  government,  and 
the  third  of  the  state  government. 

In  part  first  the  author  briefly  discusses  the  colonial  origins 
of  American  political  institutions,  and  shows  conclusively  that 
they  have  their  basis  in  the  long  experience  of  the  colonists  in 
the  days  preceding  the  American  Revolution.  Then  follows 
an  able  explanation  of  the  philosophy  underlying  the  weakness 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

In  elaborating  the  evolution  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
Professor  Beard  declares,  in  effect,  that  many  of  its  practical 
working  features  are  unwritten,  and  adds  the  important  state- 
ment that  customs  in  our  Federal  Constitution  form  as  large 
an  element  as  they  do  in  the  English  Constitution.  In  present- 
ing the  evolutionary  character  of  the  federal  system,  the  author 
considers  (i)  the  federal  amending  process;  (2)  statutory 
elaboration  of  the  Constitution;  (3)  the  custom  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  (4)  judicial  expansion  of  the  Constitution.  He 
well  says  that  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  our 
political  system,  caused  by  the  customs  of  the  political  parties 
in  operating  the  machinery  of  the  government.  Three  of  the 
wxll-known  examples  of  these  customs  are  found  in  the  pres- 
ent method  of  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  transformation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  an  impartial  presiding  officer  into  a  leader  of 
the  majority  party  of  that  body,  and  last  but  not  least,  in  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  presidential  office  by  the  exigencies  of 
party  leadership. 
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Under  the  head  of  Judicial  Expansion  of  the  Constitution, 
Professor  Beard  pertinently  suggests  the  belief  of  some  men 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  guise  of  an  interpretation, 
at  times  makes  constitutional  law  to  meet  the  demand  of  new 
circumstances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  judicial  inter- 
pretations of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  masterful  leader- 
ship of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  were  mighty  forces  in 
expanding  the  Constitution.  There  is  just  as  little  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and  the  un- 
questioned welfare  of  the  people  have  often  exercised  more  or 
less  influence  over  judicial  interpretations  of  constitutional 
law. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  book  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  relations  between  the  state  and  the  nation. 
Among  the  strongest  reasons  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  state  in  our  federal  system  is  the  growth  of  na- 
tional industries  and  of  interstate  commerce.  These  new 
forces,  nation-wide  in  their  extent,  make  for  economic  unity 
and  consolidation.  But  economic  solidarity  underlies  social 
and  political  solidarity.  In  the  days  when  our  industries  were 
largely  local  and  intra-state,  they  could  easily  be  regulated  and 
supervised  by  the  state  government;  but  now  that  they  are 
national  and  interstate,  the  federal  government  must  share 
with  the  state  their  supervision  and  regulation.  This  concen- 
trates vast  power  in  Congress  and  largely  explains  the  political 
revolution  thru  which  we  as  a  people  are  now  passing. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Congress  at  work,"  the  author  shows  the 
effect  of  party  organization  and  leadership  in  the  actual  work- 
ing of  that  body.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  striking  fact 
that,  owing  to  pressure  of  business,  very  important  measures, 
reported  by  the  various  standing  committees,  are  forced  thru 
the  House  of  Representatives  without  serious  debate.  This 
condition  of  affairs  has  two  important  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults. In  the  first  place,  the  Speaker  has  been  made  practically 
a  dictator  over  the  House,  and,  in  the  second  place,  enormous 
power  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
standing  committees.  The  legislative  work  is  really  done  by 
these  committees,  whose  chairmen,  working  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  Speaker,  largely  control  legislation.  The  House 
itself  has  been  changed  from  a  deliberative  to  a  ratifying  body. 
Professor  Beard  hints  at  the  contrast  between  the  English 
method,  where  the  Cabinet,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  is  responsible  for  legislation,  and  our  own  method, 
where  the  Speaker  of  the  House  takes  the  place  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  chairmen  of  committees  take  the  place  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  author  suggests  that  in  time  our  system  may 
develop  into  a  sort  of  cabinet  system.  We  may  well  wish 
that  he  had  elaborated  more  fully  this  important  suggestion. 

One  of  the  ablest  chapters  of  the  book  is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  popular  control  in  state  government.  With  considerable 
concreteness  of  detail,  the  author  discusses  in  an  illuminating 
way  the  growing  distrust  of  representative  assemblies,  and 
cites  as  evidence  of  this  fact  the  development  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  as  devices  to  give  voters  the  power  to  make 
laws  without  the  help  of  the  legislature.  Regret  it  as  we  may, 
we  must  admit  that  American  political  institutions  are  far 
more  democratic  in  theory  than  in  practise.  This  is  largely 
owing  to  our  complicated  political  mechanism.  Voters  can 
not  discriminate  among  so  many  candidates  as  are  presented 
to  them  on  the  ordinary  ballot.  Hence  the  expert  slate- 
maker,  the  professional  politician,  and  the  political  boss  find 
it  easy  to  dictate  their  will  to  the  helpless  voters.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  simplifying  our  political  ma- 
chinery by  reducing  the  number  of  elective  officers,  by  length- 
ening the  terms  of  office,  and  by  concentrating  governmental 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  minor  officers. 

As  already  suggested,  I  believe  the  author  would  have  been 
more  helpful  to  his  readers  if  he  had  extended  his  comparisons 
between  the  working  features  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  those  of  the  English  Constitution.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  he  has  proved  himself  a  thoro  student,  not  only  of 
the  legal  theory  of  constitutional  law,  but  of  the  everyday 
practical  working  of  American  political  institutions.  He  has 
shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial, and  he  is  admirably  clear  and  concise  in  statement.     At 
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times,  indeed,  he  attains  a  felicity  of  expression  which  is 
somewhat  rare  in  books  of  this  sort.  American  government 
and  politics  deserves  a  large  place  not  only  in  the  college 
classroom,  but  in  private  libraries  of  intelligent  American 
voters. 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Life  of  Horace  Mann;  a  study  in  leadership — By  George  A.  Hubbell,  A.  M. 
Philadelphia:  W.  F.  Fell  Co.,    1910.     285  p.     $1.50. 

This  volume  is  an  appreciation,  not  a  critical  biography. 
Few  persons  are  better  fitted  to  write  such  an  appreciation 
than  Mr.  Hubbell,  and  there  is  always  room  for  such  a  treat- 
ment of  a  great  leader.  As  there  are  surprizingly  few  pres- 
entations of  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  from  any  point  of 
view,  this  one  by  an  ardent  admirer,  possessing  the  freshness 
which  can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has  lived  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  hero  worship,  who  has  trodden  again  in  a  literal 
sense  the  paths  frequented  by  the  hero,  has  read  his  corre- 
spondence, has  entered  into  his  home  life,  has  studied  his 
speeches,  reports,  writings  in  general,  is  an  acceptable  and 
worthy  addition  to  our  educational  literature.  But  the  volume 
is  frankly  what  it  claims  to  be;  it  is  no  critical  study;  it  re- 
veals little  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the  great  educational 
movement,  participation  in  which  gave  Mann  his  commanding 
position;  it  does  not  attempt  to  evaluate  Mann  in  the  part 
which  he  played  as  one  actor  among  a  great  group.  Tho  some 
would  regard  Mann  as  not  even  the  star  performer  in  this  our 
educational  drama  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  here  the 
temainder  of  the  cast  are  not  even  mentioned.  Even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  study  of  the  great  character  as  a  leader,  it 
is  unfortunate  to  make  such  a  study  too  individualistic.  A 
critical  analysis  of  Mann's  part  in  our  educational  development 
is  yet  to  be  furnished.  However,  it  is  a  significant  tribute  to 
the  man  himself,  that  all  who  have  written  upon  him  have 
been  so  swayed  by  his  personality  that  other  perspective  is 
lost.  Dr.  Hinsdale's  volume  is  more  objective,  but  even  here 
Mann  is  taken  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  many  strands 
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of  history  that  justly  should  be  otherwise  assorted.  As  the 
object  in  this  volume  is  to  give  an  analysis  of  a  great  char- 
acter, and  the  works  which  revealed  it,  the  pioneer  educational 
work  which  Mr.  Mann  did  is  thrown  into  truer  perspective 
from  the  biographical  point  of  view.  His  career  as  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  is  considered  as  only 
one  of  three  great  working  periods  in  Mr.  Mann's  life,  the 
second  being  the  anti-slavery  leadership  and  congressional 
service,  and  the  third  his  presidency  of  Antioch  College. 

This  is  not  a  volume  to  give  one  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  educational  movement  so  frequently  and  probably  in- 
appropriately called  the  Horace  Mann  Movement,  but  it  does 
give,  as  it  purports  to  do,  a  just  and  attractive  account  of  an 
inspiring  leader. 

Paul  Monroe 
Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Politica  Espiritual.  Discursos  Academicos,  Sociales  y  Parlamentarios 
(1905-1909) — By  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez.  Buenos  Aires:  J.  Lajouane  & 
Cia.     1910.    303  p. 

Publicist  and  statesman,  as  well  as  president  of  the  recently 
established  University  of  La  Plata,  Dr.  Gonzalez  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  American  ideals  and  methods  in  their  application 
to  the  educational  development  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Derived  from  a  wide  experience  in  solving  problems  of  na- 
tional growth  resembling  our  own  more  closely  than  those  of 
any  other  Latin- American  state,  his  views  possess  an  especial 
claim  to  attention  and  interest. 

Intellectual  policy  is  the  title  that  he  has  given  to  a  collec- 
tion of  addresses  of  which  the  most  important  deal  with  the 
mission  of  culture  in  modern  society,  Argentine  education, 
foreign  models,  the  interchange  of  professors,  university  self- 
government,  and  private  cooperation  in  public  instruction. 
Lack  of  a  spirit  of  accommodation  among  those  charged  with 
educational  duties  and  the  disposition  to  adhere  to  old  and 
rigid  forms  that  stand  aloof  from  the  forces  influential  in 
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molding  modern  society  constitute,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
two  very  serious  evils  blocking  the  pathway  of  his  country 
toward  higher  intellectual  attainment.  These  in  turn  are 
buttressed  by  the  financial  and  administrative  dependence  of 
the  universities  on  the  state,  and  by  the:  failure  of  the  public 
at  large  to  understand  that  a  university  is  neither  a  particular 
phase  of  governmental  action,  a  conventional  assemblage  of 
professors  and  students  harking  back  to  a  medieval  prototype, 
nor  yet  an  institution  existing  by  virtue  of  imitation  because 
every  civilized  land  is  supposed  to  have  one. 

To  remove  these  obstacles  Dr.  Gonzalez  pleads  for  a  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  university,  alike  financial 
and  administrative,  for  its  endowment  both  by  the  state  and  by 
private  individuals,  and  for  a  frank  acknowledgment  that  pro- 
fessional educators  are  better  fitted  than  politicians  to  deter- 
mine educational  questions.  As  a  part  of  the  process  of 
emancipation,  however,  the  educators  themselves  must  think 
less  of  their  personal  theories  and  more  of  how  they  can 
prove  to  the  community  the  absolute  necessity  for  its  support 
and  for  the  corresponding  degree  of  recompense  in  service 
which  is  bound  to  follow  such  support.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  general  purpose  a  knowledge  and  an  application 
of  the  experience  of  older  nations*  are  the  surest  and  wisest 
means.  They  may  be  supplied  to  most  advantage  by  a  system 
of  exchange  professors,  each  of  whom,  in  telling  of  his  own 
country,  will  be  learning  w^hat  the  one  to  which  he  is  accredited 
possesses  or  requires  for  its  educational  well-being. 

William  R.  Shepherd 

Columbia  University 


XI 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  fresh  from  the  dis- 

Academic  and  In-  ^^gsion  and  description  of  the  real  state  of 
dustnal  Efficiency  .  .        \ 

medical  education  in  America,  has  now  past 

on  to  another  interesting  and  important  field  of  academic  in- 
quiry. Its  recently  issued  Report  on  academic  and  industrial 
efficiency  has  provoked  already  a  good  deal  of  comment  and 
criticism  of  various  sorts, — mostly  angry  or  sarcastic.  In 
fact,  the  reaction  of  the  various  types  of  mind  upon  it  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  its  most  illuminating  results.  The  writer 
of  this  report  is  Mr.  M.  L.  Cooke,  a  representative  of  the  mod- 
ern type  of  administrator  known  as  "  efficiency  engineer.'*  It 
was  Mr.  Cooke's  purpose  in  preparing  this  report  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  academic  efficiency  from  the  standpoint  of  the  en- 
gineer, and  to  comment  upon  some  phases  and  aspects  of  aca- 
demic work.  In  order  to  give  a  specific  point  to  his  inquiry, 
Mr.  Cooke  investigated  in  particular  the  cost  and  the  results, 
both  in  teaching  and  in  research,  of  the  departments  of  physics 
in  eight  American  colleges  and  universities  of  various  sizes 
and  types. 

The  least  interesting  and  significant  part  of  Mr.  Cooke's 
report  is  the  elaborate  statistical  material  included  in  it.  While 
the  gathering  together  of  this  material  must  have  cost  the 
writer  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  without  value :  first,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  ap- 
ply statistical  methods  to  non-commensurable  data;  and  sec- 
ond, because  the  information  gained  is  not  important,  even  if 
true. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Cooke's  report  with  a  cavalier  wave  of  the  hand,  as  some  aca- 
demically-minded persons  and  newspapers  have  already  done. 
Mr.  Cooke  is  plainly  not  familiar  with  educational  administra- 
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tion  and  history,  or  he  would  not  suggest  the  importation  into 
America  of  the  discredited  Enghsh  system  of  external  exam- 
inations and  of  payment  by  results,  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Lowe.  These  very  words  recall  the 
most  serious  and  distressing  limitation  ever  put  upon  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  education  in  England.  But  when  Mr.  Cooke 
points  to  the  uneconomical  use  of  valuable  space,  and  when  he 
shows  the  heavy  cost  of  carrying  to  an  extreme  point  the  in- 
dependence of  academic  departments,  he  is  on  safe  and  sure 
ground. 

The  functional  system  of  administration  is  susceptible  of  ap- 
plication to  academic  conditions  under  certain  limitations,  and 
it  should  be  applied,  under  these  limitations,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Departments  of  instruction  exist  not  only  primarily, 
but  solely,  to  teach  and  to  carry  on  investigation.  The  mo- 
ment that  they  are  permitted  to  share  in  work  of  a  business 
or  administrative  character,  that  moment  such  work  is  both 
expensively,  ineffectively,  and  irresponsibly  done. 

But  there  is  no  use  at  this  late  day  in  trying  to  apply  the 
methods  and  tests  of  material  management  to  mental  and 
spiritual  growth  and  activity.  The  modern  psychologists  have, 
it  is  true,  invited  the  "  efficiency  engineers  "  into  this  field ;  but, 
just  as  most  of  the  work  of  this  kind  done  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  is  relatively  worthless  and  without  significance,  so 
is  the  similar  form  of  undertaking  when  attempted  by  the 
"  efficiency  engineer." 

Trustees  and  others  who  are  responsible  for  the  business 
management  of  colleges  and  universities  will  find  Mr.  Cookers 
report  well  worth  reading.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
will  readily  understand  where  to  draw  the  line  in  it  between 
what  is  valuable  and  what  is  mistaken. 


The  rapid  flight  of  time  is  vividly  suggested 
Superintendent  |^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^|^^^  j^^.  Maxwell's  annual  report 
Maxwells  Report       '  i-  t   i  •        i 

for  the  year  endmg  July   31,    1910,   is  the 

twelfth  since  he  came  to  his  present  high  office  of  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  the  Greater  New  York.  The  statistical 
features  of  his  report  reveal  clearly  enough  the  stupendous 
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task  the  metropolis  has  upon  its  hands  in  maintaining  a  school 
system  of  such  magnitude.  When  the  number  of  new  ele- 
mentary school  sittings  provided  in  one  year  reaches  the  ap- 
palling total  of  26,200;  when  the  net  enrollment  of  pupils  is 
not  less  than  747,223,  of  whom  50,902  are  in  high  schools; 
when  the  total  force  of  superintendents  and  teachers  numbers 
17,724,  and  the  annual  cost  rises  to  nearly  $31,500,000,  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  modern  and  difficult  problem. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  Dr.  Maxwell  touches  on  a  num- 
ber of  matters  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  discuss 
even  more  fully.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  chief  cause 
of  retardation  in  the  New  York  City  schools  is  late  entrance  to 
school.  Other  causes,  numerous  and  cooperating,  are  men- 
tioned in  detail. 

It  appears  that  during  the  last  decade  the  population  of 
New  York  City  has  grown  39  per  cent.,  while  the  school  at- 
tendance has  gained  57  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  Dr.  Max- 
well states  the  matter  succinctly  when  he  points  out  that  going 
to  public  school  was  the  customary  occupation  of  twelve  people 
out  of  every  one  hundred  in  New  York  City's  population  in 
the  year  1900,  whereas  in  19 10  it  was  the  customary  occupa- 
tion of  fourteen  people  out  of  every  one  hundred. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  interesting  discussion  of  teach- 
ers' salaries.  Dr.  Maxwell  appears  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  women  teachers  for  what 
is  called  ''  equal  pay  "  will  sooner  or  later  be  successful,  and 
his  aim  is  to  propose  some  policy  which  will  prevent  the  suc- 
cess of  this  agitation  from  bankrupting  the  city.  Dr.  Max- 
well's suggestions  are  very  ingenious,  and  are  too  important  to 
be  summarized  here.  They  deserve  careful  examination  and 
study. 


From  the  Century  rnagasine  for  February  the 

The  Princeton         general  public  will  learn  for  the  first  time  the 

Graduate  College     ^  ^  ,    ^       ,  ^   n  i- 

details  of  the  proposed  Graduate  College  of 

Princeton  University.     The  article  describing  the  college  is 

written  by  Dr.  Andrew  F.  West,  who  first  conceived  the  idea, 
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and  who  has  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  many  years  past 
devoted  himself  to  its  advocacy  and  development. 

One  can  not  help  w^ondering  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  at- 
tractive and  so  inviting  a  scheme  as  this  could  have  split  a 
university  community  into  warring  factions,  and  have  broken 
up  the  friendships  of  a  lifetime.  Truly  the  academic  animal 
is  a  queer  beast.  If  he  can  not  have  something  at  which 
to  growl  and  snarl,  he  will  growl  and  snarl  at  nothing 
at  all. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  objections  were 
offered  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  of  Dean  West.  The 
plan  represents  and  continues  the  best  and  finest  academic 
traditions  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It  offers  resistance 
not  only  to  modern  materialism,  but  to  that  subtler  and  more 
pervasive  modern  philistinism  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
richly-decorated  ignorance  built  on  the  lofty  foundation  of  a 
narrow  and  highly  specialized  knowledge. 

A  group  of  scholarly  and  generous-minded  young  men  liv- 
ing in  such  an  atmosphere  as  the  proposed  Graduate  College 
would  supply,  and  enjoying  the  companionship  which  it  would 
offer,  might  well  become  at  no  distant  time  a  real  source  of 
sweetness  and  light  in  our  American  life.  We  live  in  a 
veritable  babel.  Raucous  voices  are  yelling  and  shrieking  on 
every  side.  Panaceas  are  offered  as  a  substitute  for  principles, 
and  columns  of  meaningless  figures  take  the  place  of  inter- 
preted facts.  The  bankruptcy  of  much  of  our  higher  learning, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  real  culture  and  cultivation, 
is  only  too  apparent.  What  Dean  West  writes  of  the  humani- 
zation  of  learning  is  profoundly  true,  and  in  need  of  applica- 
tion at  many  other  places  than  Princeton.  It  is  a  cause  for 
sincere  congratulation  that  wise  and  generous  benefactors  have 
now  apparently  made  it  possible  for  Princeton  University  to 
put  its  noble  plan  into  execution,  and  to  bring  to  the  aid  of 
those  who  are  fighting  materialism  and  philistinism  within 
the  universities  as  well  as  without  them,  the  powerful  re- 
inforcement that  such  a  college  will  supply. 


I 
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The  Commissioner  ^he  report  for  1910  of  the  United  States 
of  Education's  Commissioner  of  Education  is  dated  October 
^^P®''^  I,  and  was  distributed  before  the  close  of  the 

year.  This  fact  of  itself  is  a  just  reason  for  congratulating 
Dr.  Brown  upon  the  administrative  improvements  which  have 
made  this  possible.  The  report  itself  is  more  than  usually  in- 
teresting, and  is  exceptionally  well  arranged.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  put  his  finger  upon  the  really  significant  movements 
and  new  departures  of  the  year,  and  has  recorded  and  in- 
terpreted them  in  admirable  fashion.  The  report  seems  to  us 
the  best  which  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. It  offers  the  strongest  argument  for  a  more  generous 
support  of  the  Bureau  by  the  Congress. 


At  a  meeting  of  vice-chancellors  and  other 

Imperial  Universi-  representatives  of  the  universities  of  Great 
ties  Congress  .     . 

Britain  and  Ireland,  recently  held  at  London, 

steps  were  taken  to  summon  a  Congress  of  the  Universities 
of  the  British  Empire  to  meet  in  London  in  19 12.  A  draft 
scheme  of  subjects  to  be  discust  at  the  proposed  Congress  was 
considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  group  the  topics  under  four 
heads:  University  organization;  universities  in  their  relation 
to  teachers  and  undergraduate  students;  universities  in  their 
relation  to  post-graduate  and  research  work;  and  universities 
in  relation  to  schools  and  other  agencies  for  higher  education. 
It  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  members 
of  the  Congress  to  visit  some  of  the  universities  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  close  of  the  Congress. 
The  following  list  of  institutions  invited  to  send  representa- 
tives will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  American  reader: 

I.— THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

England  and  Wales. — The  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cam- 
bridge, Durham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Oxford,  Sheffield, 
and  the  University  of  Wales. 

Scotland. — Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Giasgov^r,  and  St.  Andrews. 

Ireland. — Queen's  University,  Belfast;  Dublin  University,  and  the  Na- 
tional University  of  Ireland. 
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IL— THE  COLONIES. 

Australia. — The  Universities  of  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Queensland,  and 
Sydney. 

Tasmania. — Tasmania  University,  Hobart. 

New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  University. 

South  Africa. — Cape  Town  University. 

China. — Hong-kong  University. 

Europe. — Malta  University. 

Canada. — Ontario. — Queen's  University,  Kingston  ;  the  Western  Uni- 
versity, London ;  Ottawa  University ;  Toronto  University ;  Trinity, 
Toronto;  Victoria,  Toronto;  McMaster  University,  Toronto.  Quebec. — 
Laval  University,  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Antigonish ; 
the  University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville;  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  New  Brunswick. — New  Brunswick  University,  Fredericton ; 
Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville,  Nova  Scotia. — Acadia  University, 
Wolfville;  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax;  Manitoba  University;  King's 
College  University,  Windsor.  Alberta. — Alberta  University,  Strathcona. 
Saskatchewan. — Saskatchewan  University,  Saskatoon. 

HL— INDIA 

Allahabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  and  the  Punjab  University, 
Lahore. 


From  Paris,  the  death  is  announced  on  November  ii  last  of 

r 

M.  Jules  Tannery,  director  of  scientific  studies  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure.  M.  Tannery  had  made  for  himself  a 
large  place  in  the  intellectual  and  scientific  life  of  France,  and 
had  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  questions  of  secondary 
education.  His  v^ork  on  the  fundamental  notions  of  mathe- 
matics was  of  more  than  usual  importance. 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  ^ 

History  has  long  been  engaged  in  trying  to  find  itself.  That 
the  results  of  the  quest  are  contradictory  arises  from  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  object  sought.  History  is  not  only  man's 
past  but  it  is  what  man  from  age  to  age  has  thought  it  was. 
The  chronicler,  rather  than  a  series  of  events,  has  made  his- 
tory, and  the  chronicler  has  always  been  influenced  by  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  The  ancients  found  in  history  the 
stuff  of  which  literature  was  made;  the  Christian  fathers  dis- 
covered in  it  the  proof  of  God's  providence  and  His  venge- 
ance; to  the  Deists  and  rationalists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  it  opened  vistas  of  law  and  order  and 
supplied  examples  in  statecraft  and  the  succession  of  empires; 
the  evolutionary  conceptions  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
added  a  philosophy  and  a  pretense  to  scientific  method.  The 
method  of  history  has  been,  then,  at  different  times  predom- 
inantly that  of  literature,  ethics,  law,  philosophy,  or  science; 
and  all  these  subjects  have  left  their  impress  upon  it,  but  the 
greatest  of  these,  as  being  the  most  recent,  is  science. 

The  college  instructor  in  history  has  always  taken  his  cue 

from  his  colleagues  in  other  departments,  usually  from  the 

most  aggressive.     It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  in  the  past 

^Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  April,  May,  September,  October,  November,  and 
December,  1910. 
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few  decades,  he  should  have  been  tremendously  bestirred  by 
the  chemists,  the  physicists,  the  botanists,  and  the  like.  But 
to  frame  general  scientific  laws  to  explain  all  of  man's  complex 
past  staggered  even  Hegel's  enthusiastic  supporters,  and  so 
the  historian  tended  to  narrow  down  his  subject  to  past  pol- 
itics,— dates,  dynasties,  governmental  institutions, — a  rough 
scaffolding  about  which  future  scientists  might  rear  noble 
edifices  for  any  kind  of  use.  The  unprecedented  number  and 
variety  of  political  experiments  in  the  nineteenth  century  un- 
doubtedly encouraged  the  elect  to  repose  great  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  these  political  scaffoldings. 

But  of  late  the  scaffolding  has  been  giving  way.  Some 
timbers  have  stood  the  ravages  of  time,  and  those  which  remain 
have  not  been  found  serviceable  for  many  building  purposes. 
The  college  instructor  in  history  has  followed  the  university 
professor  in  gradually  admitting  that  history,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  can  not  be  treated  as  closely  akin  to  zoology  and 
mathematics,  and  he  has  found  it  more  convenient  to  renew 
acquaintance,  even  tho  a  little  sheepishly,  with  his  old 
friends,  the  humanists.  He  is  working  out  a  synthesis  of  all 
the  past  aims  of  his  subject.  He  is  discovering  that  history 
is  pot  only  past  politics,  but  also  past  society  in  its  broadest 
aispects:  religion,  economics,  art,  philosophy, — what  man  has 
thought  and  said  as  well  as  what  he  has  done.  Our  historian 
even  suspects  that  he  has  claims  on  geology,  biology,  and 
anthropology.  History  is  now  science  rather  than  a  science; 
it  is  almost  synonymous  with  knowledge.  The  teacher  of  his- 
tory has  gained  the  whole  world. 

The  question  naturally  presents  itself, — if  the  teacher  of 
history  has  gained  the  whole  world,  will  he  be  able  to  possess 
his  own  soul?  Why  should  not  politics,  music,  English, 
economics,  sociology,  present  each  its  own  past,  and  retire 
from  college  this  universal  and  eternal  thousand-eyed  thing 
which  we  call  history,  whose  other  name  is  past  knowledge? 
The  reason  is  a  practical  one.  Life  is  too  brief  for  the  college 
student  to  know  the  past  of  all  his  studies,  and,  besides,  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  lyrics  is  no  more  necessary 
for  a  sincere  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson's  essays 
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than  a  study  of  Athenian  constitutions  is  for  a  grasp  on  the 
workings  of  the  American  Congress.  It  would  be  manifestly 
preposterous  for  every  student  to  attempt  to  know  the  past 
of  every  part  into  which  it  has  pleased  the  college  administra- 
tion to  divide  knowledge.  It  is  sufficient  if  there  is  a  kind  of 
clearing  house  for  maintaining  a  balance  among  the  different 
branches.  That  is  the  fundamental  scope  of  college  history. 
The  college  instructor  in  history  is  the  purveyor  of  selected 
miscellany. 

We  have  come  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  What 
shall  we  select  ?  How  shall  we  make  the  most  of  the  enormous 
field  and  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  ?  Since  the  principle 
of  selection  must  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  end 
we  have  in  mind,  let  us  review  these  various  aims  for  college 
instruction  in  history  which  have  been  urged  at  one  time  or 
another  as  tentative  results  of  the  search  to  ascertain  what 
history  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  by  some  that  a  college 
course  in  history  should  consist  of  a  drill  in  dates  and  names 
and  should  provide  a  suitable  chronology  for  other  courses. 
Others  emphasize  mental  discipline;  to  them  the  study  of  the 
development  of  institutions,  the  memorizing  of  lists  of  officials, 
the  juggling  with  cause  and  effect,  constitute  so  many  mental 
gymnastics  which  will  enable  the  student  more  readily  to 
solve  problems  in  geometry  or  to  detect  logical  fallacies  or  to 
translate  Goethe.  Then  too,  the  idea  is  always  advanced  that 
a  general  course  in  history  has  some  ethical  value, — the  "  deeds 
of  the  brave  men  before  Agamemnon  "  and  other  heroes,  or 
villains  perhaps,  should  be  selected  so  as  to  inculcate  in  youth 
the  virtues  of  courage,  manliness,  patriotism,  peace,  or  any- 
thing else,  according  to  the  varying  propensities  of  different 
days  and  diverse  places.  The  "  scientific  "  reaction  has  left 
to  historical  instruction  yet  another  tendency, — to  select  a  re- 
stricted field  from  the  past  and  so  to  train  the  collegian  therein 
that  he  may  appreciate  real  scholarly  methods  and  later  apply 
them  himself  to  other  fields.  Finally,  we  are  told  rather 
vaguely  that  a  course  in  history  is  part  of  a  general  or  liberal 
culture. 

In  judging  the  relative  importance  of  these  aims  which  are 
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to  determine  what  course  or  courses  in  history  we  shall  offer 
in  college,  we  must  remember  that  the  college  is  quite  different 
from  the  university;  an  advanced  high  school,  it  provides  at 
once  the  general  finishing  academic  training  for  a  large  number 
of  young  men  who  "  go  into  business  "  and  the  specific  training 
to  enable  another  group  of  young  men  to  enter  professional 
schools, — ^teaching,  engineering,  medicine,  theology,  or  law. 
From  either  of  these  purposes  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  college  to  produce  trained  specialists  in 
any  field.  And  let  me  say  in  passing  that  it  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned  if  college  courses  were  devised  by  college 
instructors  rather  than  by  university  instructors,  whose  habits 
of  specialization  endow  them  with  a  kind  of  amour  pro  pre, 
so  that  they  fail  to  grasp  a  sense  of  the  relative  importance 
of  things  and  insist  that  their  particular  work  must  be  part 
and  parcel  of  the  average  college  man's  equipment. 

The  college  courses  in  history,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  purposes  of  the  college,  must  aim  to  satisfy  the  ele- 
mentary requirements  for  work  in  the  professional  and  gradu- 
ate schools  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  every  collegian 
for  taking  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  his  citizenship.  From  the 
obvious  generalization  that  everyone  takes  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  affairs  proportionate  to  his  knowledge  of  them,  we 
may  deduce  the  primary  aim  of  college  instruction  in  history, — 
to  incite  curiosity  as  to  how  things  now  are  and  in  part  to 
satisfy  that  curiosity  by  showing  how  they  have  come  about. 
In  a  word,  the  purpose  of  college  history — bear  in  mind  that 
this  does  not  imply  university  courses  in  history — is  to  explain 
the  present.  College  history  thus  becomes  frankly  utilitarian. 
Its  scope  is  determined  by  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  selection 
of  material,  based  on  a  realization  of  the  relative  importance 
of  things.  Its  achievement  will  be  a  convenient  foundation 
for  study  in  more  specialized  and  definite  branches  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  consequent  unifying  and  simplifying  of  our 
college  curriculum. 

By  this  fundamental  purpose  of  college  instruction  in 
history,  the  value  of  the  various  aims  mentioned  above  is  to 
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be  judged.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  teacher  who  would 
arouse  the  curiosity  of  his  students  must  have  a  reasonable 
and  vivid  interest  in  the  present.  He  must  put  himself  in 
the  student's  place.  He  must  ask  himself  precisely  what 
references  to  the  past  are  likely  to  be  made  in  the  courses  in 
literature,  politics,  philosophy,  art,  and  the  natural  sciences; 
then  he  will  formulate  his  answers  and  patch  them  together 
in  a  mosaic  as  cunningly  as  he  can ;  and,  by  way  of  example, 
the  politics  of  the  period  of  the  Restoration  in  Europe  brought 
into  close  juxtaposition  to  the  romantic  movement  in  literature 
and  art  and  the  revolution  in  commerce  and  industry  will 
illuminate  the  statements  of  many  of  the  historian's  colleagues 
and  provide  for  the  student  a  desirable  synthesis. 

A  certain  amount  of  drill  in  dates  and  names  is  essential, 
not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  the  cement  in  securing  the 
mosaic.  While  the  selection  of  names  is  a  difficult  and  de- 
batable procedure,  chronology  is  an  index  to  all  manner  of 
facts  and  an  absolutely  indispensable  skeleton  for  the  teaching 
of  history.  Mere  names  and  dates  have  no  inherent  efficacy, 
— for  their  value  depends  entirely  on  purposeful  selection  and 
correlation, — nor  can  their  memorizing  be  directed  solely  to- 
ward stimulating  brain  activity.  There  are  doubtless  degrees 
in  the  value  of  various  studies  as  subjects  of  mental  discipline, 
but  a  course  which  would  not  result  in  the  student  thinking 
more  clearly  and  acting  more  sanely  than  he  would  do  other- 
wise is  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  college  curriculum.  Every 
college  course  must  both  intensify  and  expand  the  mind,  and 
history,  from  its  very  nature,  is  not  least  in  these  respects. 
To  defend  its  powers  of  mental  discipline  would  be,  in  fact, 
quite  as  idle  as  to  declaim  in  favor  of  sunlight. 

To  what  extent  the  college  teacher  of  history  is  justified  in 
using  his  material  for  ethical  instruction  is  very  uncertain. 
Of  course,  our  comprehensive  definition  of  history  would  in» 
elude  past  ethics;  and  it  would  be  as  much  within  the  instruc- 
tor's province  to  explain  the  development  of  ethical  standards 
as  to  trace  the  rise  of  parliamentary  government.  I  take  it, 
then,  that  our  doubts  about  ethical  instruction  do  not  relate 
to  the  severe,  objective  statement  of  past  attitudes  toward 
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law.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we  judge  these  past  standards 
by  present-day  conceptions.  To  offer  one  illustration;  take 
such  a  question  as  the  medieval  attitude  toward  heresy.  We 
do  not  approve  of  putting  religious  heretics  to  death  in  this 
age  of  the  world,  altho  in  most  places  we  still  inflict  capital 
punishment  upon  murderers  and  traitors.  Yet  thruout  the 
Middle  Ages,  heresy  was  lookt  upon  by  the  state  as  a  crime 
worse  than  high  treason  or  murder,  and  was  treated  accord- 
ingly. The  wisest  teacher  will  present  these  facts,  because 
they  are  facts  of  importance  in  ethical  and  other  history; 
but  recalling  that  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  intellectual 
men  of  Europe  condemned  John  Hus  to  be  burned  at  the  stake, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  went  on,  went  on 
immensely,  at  the  very  time  heretics  were  being  put  to  death, 
he  will  refrain  from  condemning  the  medieval  attitude  toward 
heresy  or  from  judging  it  by  any  system  of  morality. 

History,  except  in  the  most  mature  and  advanced  treatment 
with  the  mature  university  scholar,  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
particularly  good  field  for  ethical  instruction  as  such.  For 
college  men,  the  teacher  had  better  not  concern  himself  very 
much  with  the  drawing  of  moral  lessons  from  history,  for  the 
reason  that  either  the  lesson  does  not  need  to  be  drawn  or  else 
the  moral  lesson  is  not  at  all  clear.  General  college  history 
should  not  be  used  to  propagate  any  particular  ethical  system. 
And  there  are  serious  doubts  about  the  competency  of  the 
teacher  who  feels  compelled  to  answer  such  constantly  re- 
curring questions  as  whether  the  execution  of  Charles  I  was 
justifiable,  or  whether  Bismarck  did  right  in  cutting  down 
the  telegram  at  Ems.  "  Teach  the  whole  of  history  as  far 
as  possible,  not  any  particular  aspect  of  it,  and  do  not  make 
the  history  course  the  means  for  giving  a  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary, imperfect  and  distorted  information  about  something 
which  often  masquerades  under  the  name  of  ethics."  This 
advice  of  Professor  MacDonald  ^  had  its  logical  premise  in 
Hegel's  celebrated  dictum,  "What  history  and  experience 
teach  us  is  this,  that  nations   and  governments  have  never 

2  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 1909. 
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learned  anything  from  history,  nor  have  they  acted  according 
to  precepts  derived  from  it.  Every  age  has  such  pecuHar 
circumstances,  is  such  an  individual  condition,  that  it  must  be 
judged  in  this  condition,  and  by  it,  and  can  only  be  so  judged 
of." 

The  primary  purpose  of  college  instruction  in  history  is  to 
explain  the  present,  to  bind  together  the  component  parts  of 
the  college  curriculum.  Is  this  not  simply  a  different  way  of 
calling  undergraduate  history  a  cultural  subject  of  the  highest 
value?  In  its  very  usefulness  it  is  most  cultural,  and  vice 
versa.  Yet,  if  we  admit  this,  we  shall  have  to  reject  technical 
training  in  history  as  an  aim  of  college  instruction.  It  ought 
to  be  rejected.  The  belief  that  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  should  be  taught  alike,  that  the  best  method  for  all 
is  the  method  by  which  the  scholar  should  be  formed,  that  there 
is  no  distinction  in  the  study  of  history  between  general  and 
special  preparation,  is  a  heresy  of  modern  days.  To  acquire 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  human  past  is  a  large  and  worthy 
intellectual  task  for  teacher  and  taught,  indeed  for  the  life- 
time of  a  man.  To  confuse  it  with  an  effort  to  impart  to 
the  great  mass  of  college  students  the  method  of  the  scholar, 
which  is  the  proper  technical  training  of  the  graduate  school, 
is  a  pestilent  blunder.  The  teacher  of  college  history  can  truly 
broaden  and  liberalize  his  students  by  opening  their  minds 
to  what  may  be  called  in  simplest  phrase  the  continuity  of 
history,  meaning  thereby  no  mechanical  continuity,  but  an 
organic  and  living  unity — the  continuous  and  cumulative 
progress  of  civilization  which  makes  us  today  not  in  a  poetic 
sense,  but  as  a  bald  and  perhaps  a  terrible  fact,  the  heirs  of 
all  the  ages.  Of  course  the  study  of  history  along  cultural 
lines  does  not  imply  the  rejection  of  every  form  of  technical 
training;  certain  mechanical  devices  as  well  as  special  habits 
of  mind,  which  are  constantly  in  demand  in  all  study, — 
libraries,  newspapers,  the  preparation  of  essays  and  bibliogra- 
phies, some  critical  insight  into  the  meaning  of  events,— can 
be  supplied  particularly  well  by  college  instruction  in  history. 

We  have  now  explained  the  chief  aim  of  college  history. 
It  is  both  cultural  and  utilitarian.     It  at  once  explains  the 
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present  and  reaches  back  into  the  past  to  seize  upon  such 
selected  facts  in  the  vast  field  as  will  serve  to  make  the  other 
college  courses  in  specialized  branches  more  convincing  and 
more  valuable.  It  does  not  exist  exclusively  for  dates  and 
names,  tho  these  are  vital  means  to  an  end.  It  does  not  supply- 
ethics,  except  very  incidentally.  From  university  history  it 
differs  in  scope  and  in  method. 

In  trying  to  gain  these  ends,  we  at  Columbia  have  laid 
special  emphasis  upon  our  general  introductory  course.  His- 
tory A, — as  the  course  is  called, — is  a  prescribed  subject  in 
the  college  curriculum,  normally  taken  in  sophomore  year; 
and  its  scope  is  determined  by  our  purpose  to  secure  as  many 
of  the  aims,  or  as  much  of  each  aim,  of  the  ideal  college 
instruction  in  history,  as  possible.  The  selection  of  material 
must  be  most  carefully  made,  because  nearly  half  the  students 
in  college  take  no  other  course  in  history,  and  what  they 
get  of  that  subject  they  must  obtain  from  History  A. 

This  prescribed  introductory  course  deals  with  the  story  of 
the  European  civilization.  It  passes  in  review  the  heritage  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  Christianity  and  the  Roman  primacy,  the 
barbarian  invasions, — Germans,  Northmen,  Saracens;  it  fol- 
lows the  fusion  and  development  of  these  diverse  elements 
down  to  the  twentieth  century.  It  explains  how  we  have 
come  about.  To  tell  the  tale  in  the  brief  time  at  the  teacher's 
disposal  is  the  most  difficult  practical  problem,  to  solve  which 
requires  ingenuity,  patience,  and  bravery.  No  teacher  will 
succeed  with  such  a  general  course  who  treats  its  content  as 
something  sacrosanct  and  insists  that  whatever  has  once  gotten 
into  it  must  stay  irrevocably  fixt.  On  the  contrary,  the  success- 
ful instructor  will  be  ever  ready  to  revise  the  course  and  trans- 
fer the  -emphasis  in  accordance  with  suggestions  he  will 
gather  from  time  to  time  thru  close  association  with  his  uni- 
versity colleagues  in  history  and  also  in  other  departments. 
He  will  sacrifice  the  petty  for  the  great.  He  will  omit  facts 
which  are  of  interest  or  importance  to  but  three  or  four  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  He  will  decide  that,  as  a  general  thing,  con- 
ditions are  to  be  emphasized  more  than  events.  That  is,  the 
Conciliar  Movement  and  the  condition  of  the  German  peas- 
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antry  in  the  sixteenth  century  are  more  important  than  the 
successive  steps  in  actually  achieving  the  Lutheran  Revolu- 
tion; and  an  analysis  of  the  old  regime  in  Europe  and  the 
reforming  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  more  illuminat- 
ing than  nice  distinctions  between  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Directory,  and  Consulate.  Little  time  need  be  wasted  on 
the  supposed  crises  in  history.  Such  conventional  turning- 
points  as  800,  962,  1453,  1492,  1517.  1789,  1870  are  spec- 
tacular rather  than  truly  instructive;  the  historians  of  nature 
place  more  emphasis  on  common  things  than  on  the  buffalo  and 
the  aurora  borealis, — why  should  not  we  ? 

Judicious  omission,  in  fact,  should  be  a  cardinal  virtue  in 
arranging  the  content  of  an  introductory  course  like  History 
A.  And  for  the  practise  of  this  virtue,  a  sense  of  the  relative 
imfMDrtance  of  things  will  confer  needed  grace.  The  only 
measure  of  relativity  between  events  and  conditions  of  the  past 
is  the  present.  An  event  is  significant  for  introductory  history, 
not  because  it  is  contemporaneous,  or  medieval,  or  ancient, 
but  because  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  explain  present- 
day  thought  and  deeds.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  the 
remark  of  Professor  Robinson  that  "  the  Middle  Age  affords 
the  grand  opportunity  to  leave  things  out,"  ^  presents  a  happy 
suggestion  to  the  harassed  college  teacher  of  history  for  escape 
from  a  part  of  his  difficulties.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the 
specific  events  of  the  Dark  Ages  from  say  500  to  1050,— 
whose  gloom  it  would  be  hard  to  overestimate, — can  be  safely 
omitted.  There  are  likewise  many  phases  and  details  of  the 
dynastic  and  commercial  struggles  which  filled  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  that  can  rejoice  in  the  same 
peaceful  retirement. 

In  judging  the  relativity  of  the  past  by  the  present,  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  college  instructor  is  to  seize  the 
novelties  and  passing  fads  of  the  hour  and  interpret  history 
by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  our  introductory  course  is  too 
brief  for  any  fads*  and  their  elimination  saves  us  time  for 
other  and  more  essential  work.  Professor  Henry  Jones  Ford 
3  Professor  James  Harvey  Robinson  before  the  American  Historical 
Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  December,  1907. 
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of  Princeton  has  exprest  himself  to  the  point:  "There  is 
plenty  to  be  done  in  the  plain  simple  transmission  of  knowl- 
edge, and  in  the  training  of  character.  The  object  of  the 
school  is  primarily  the  spreading  of  knowledge,  and,  along 
with  that,  plain  virtues  and  proprieties  of  conduct  which  do 
not  raise  any  abstruse  questions  of  ethics.  We  have  plenty  to 
occupy  our  time  and  strength  in  the  discharge  of  obvious 
duties,  concerning  which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  we  should 
be  on  our  guard  against  the  people  who  try  to  direct  our 
teaching  in  furtherance  of  some  fad  or  theory."  * 

Thru  neglect  of  material  which  has  slight  direct  bearing 
on  the  present  and  thru  the  rejection  of  fads  and  fancies,  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  teacher  to  make  his  introductory 
course  in  part  what  it  should  be,  something  more  than  nar- 
rowly political.  There  is  space  as  well  for  recounting  some 
social,  economic,  and  intellectual  achievement.  There  is 
•chance  to  furnish  a  really  useful  introduction  to  other  college 
work  in  the  social  sciences,  perhaps  in  literature,  art,  and  even 
in  mathematics.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  the  philosophical,  literary,  and  artistic  out  of  a  sub- 
ordinate position  with  respect  to  the  political  and  social;  nor 
am  I  optimistic  that  we  ever  shall  so  long  as  only  three  hours 
a  week  during  one  college  year  are  devoted  to  the  entire 
course.  One  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  the  col- 
lege, after  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  matter,  to  expand 
the  present  course  into  two  prescribed  courses,  exactly  parallel, 
each  of  three  hours  a  week,  the  one  dealing  exclusively  with 
the  political,  social,  and  economic,  the  other  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  artistic. 

To  this  sketch  of  the  general  content  and  scope  of  our 
introductory  course  in  history,  just  a  word  should  be  added 
concerning  the  acquisition  of  certain  elementary  methods  on 
the  part  of  the  students.  No  other  course  affords  a  better 
opportunity  for  giving  at  the  very  outset  practical  suggestions 
to  the  college  man  as  to  how  to  study, — how  to  take  and 
classify  notes  from  lectures  and  reading,  to  prepare  a  logical 
4  In  Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association, 
1909,  p.  25. 
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outline,  to  select  facts  that  are  essential  and  to  turn  over 
pages  which  give  the  unessential,  to  cite  an  authority  accu- 
rately, to  distinguish  a  principle  from  a  detail,  to  comprehend 
the  definition  of  the  ordinary  technical  words  and  phrases 
used.  Then,  too,  this  course  should  introduce  the  student  to 
the  library  and  show  him  how  to  get  at  the  materials  of 
history  on  their  mechanical  side, — how  to  become  familiar 
with  general  library  arrangements  and  to  use  card  catalogs, 
bibliographies,  and  footnotes.  Another  important  auxiliary 
study  which  our  introductory  course  in  history  should  pro- 
mote is  geography.  The  need  is  imperative,  for  the  college 
entrance  examinations  have  long  demonstrated  the  uniform 
neglect  of  geographical  instruction  in  preparatory  schools; 
and  I  am  venturing  to  express  a  conviction  that  while  many 
college  freshmen  would  know  something  about  Delphi  or 
Liverpool,  more  than  half  of  them  would  mark  Delphi  in 
Asia  and  move  Liverpool  into  the  Scottish  highlands. 
Finally,  the  ever-recurring  comparisons  and  contrasts  in  the 
subject-matter  of  history  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  instructor 
to  the  end  of  stimulating  that  healthy  spirit  of  criticism, 
which,  exercised  increasingly  thruout  the  undergraduate 
period,  becomes  in  life  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  educated 
man. 

College  history  by  no  means  fulfills  its  mission  thru  the 
introductory  course  whose  principles  have  been  indicated. 
That  course  is  fundamental :  it  satisfies  in  a  very  general  way 
the  primary  aims  of  arousing  curiosity  as  to  how  we  have 
happened  and  of  explaining  the  present;  it  is  cultural  and 
utilitarian  in  the  broadest  sense.  But  History  A,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  can  not  supply  details  from  particular 
l>eriods  which  many  college  men  should  have.  I  am  now 
referring  not  to  the  specialized  and  essentially  graduate  courses 
to  which  qualified  college  seniors  and  juniors  are  admitted, 
but  to  the  purely  undergraduate  courses  that  combine  with 
the  general  purposes  of  introductory  history  certain  charac- 
teristic aims.  And  fortunate  the  college  man  whose  schedule 
of  hours  permits  him  to  go  further  than  History  A. 

This  more  advanced  college  work  in  history  has  convention- 
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ally  fallen  into  four  principal  groups, — Ancient,  English, 
Modern  European,  and  American.  They  are  all  cultural  and 
general,  true  to  the  ideals  of  college  instruction  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  university;  but  the  first  two  are  more 
technical  than  the  others.  Ancient  history  is  intended  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  interest  in  ancient  languages,  in  philos- 
ophy, and  in  art.  English  history  is  the  natural  accompani- 
ment to  law  and  English  literature.  Over  against  these  more 
or  less  restricted  interests,  the  modem  history  of  Europe  and 
of  America  brings  direct  contact  with  today  and  concerns 
the  future  life-work  of  every  collegian.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  apologize  further  for  teaching  contemporaneous  history  in 
college.  That  there  are  disadvantages  is  undeniable.  But 
if  it  be  true  that  our  propinquity  to  the  men  and  the  events 
of  the  present  generation  hinders  us  from  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  them,  it  is  equally  true  that  we  can  grasp  certain 
aspects  of  them  with  a  clearness  and  intensity  which  inevitably 
fade  away  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Some  kind  of  grasp  is 
essential,  for  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  average  reader, 
whether  in  college  or  out  of  it,  is  likely  to  find  his  darkest 
ages  to  be  the  years  since  1870,  and  even  it  may  be  those 
since  181 5,  and  that,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  reader 
of  newspapers  and  a  commentator  upon  current  events. 

We  at  Columbia  have  made  certain  experimental  departures 
in  the  method  of  giving  instruction  in  modern  European 
history  in  order  better  to  realize  the  aims  which  we  have  in 
view  for  college  history.  This  experiment  is  proving  success- 
ful in  conduct  and  in  results,  and  may  eventually  be  adopted 
for  instruction  in  contemporaneous  American  history.  A  few 
words  concerning  the  experiment  ^  may  illustrate  what  has 
already  been  said  about  the  general  aims  of  college  history. 

Instruction  in  modern  European  history  is  given  in  two 
clearly  distinct  parts,  which,  however,  interwork  quite  con- 

'  More  detailed  accounts  of  this  experiment  are  to  be  had  in  a  paper  on 
"  A  college  course  in  contemporaneous  history  "  read  before  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  New  York  in  December,  1909,  and  in  an  article 
on  "Contemporaneous  European  history"'  in  the  History  teacher's 
magazine  of  February,  1910. 
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stantly.     As  one  part,  the  instructor  meets  the  class  twice  a 
week  and  covers  the  general  field  of  history  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  by  means  of  the  usual  routine  of 
recitations,    quizzes,    textbook    and    collateral    readings    and 
essays.    The  other  part  of  the  instructor's  duties  is  to  conduct 
laboratory  work  two  afternoons  a  week  and  supervise  indi- 
vidual  reading  of   current  periodicals,   in  order  to  explain 
present-day   European   problems,    with   special   reference  to 
their  history.     Thus,  at  the  same  time  we  are  working  for- 
ward, following  the  chronological  order  of  development,  and 
we  are  working  backward  upon  the  same  material  from  the 
standpoint  of  present  interest.     The  student  is  concerned  at 
once  with  things  about  him  and  with  a  meaning  for  the  past. 
The  laboratory  is  the  novelty  in  our  experiment.     A  room 
has  been  set  aside  and  equipped  with  chairs  and  tables,  with 
necessary  reference  books,  such  as  dictionaries,  general  his- 
tories of  the  nineteenth  century,  descriptions  of  the  various 
countries.  Statesman's  year  hook,  Annual  register.  Who's  who, 
etc.,  with  atlases  and  wall-maps,  and  with  complete  files  of 
several  of  the  most  important  European  newspapers,  as  well 
as  a  few  of  the  best  American  reviews.     We  also  provide 
facilities  for  filing  and  preserving  clippings  on  foreign  affairs 
from  the  New  York  newspapers;  and  we  have  arranged  to 
borrow  from  the  general  college  reading-room  whatever  books 
we  require  that  are  not  permanently  in  the  laboratory.    This 
laboratory  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
course.     Students  tell  me  that  they  now  experience  the  same 
kind  of  satisfaction  from  working  concretely  and  securing  ap- 
parently tangible  results  in  history  as  they  have  been  wont  to 
feel  in  biology  or  chemistry  or  geology.     The  returns  seem 
as  real  and  as  definite  and  as  reward ful  from  clipping  news- 
papers as  from  cracking  rocks  or  heating  test  tubes  or  dis- 
secting rats  and  dogs. 

The  actual  operation  of  such  a  laboratory  has  pointed  out 
several  possibilities  for  the  future.  In  the  first  place,  the 
course  is  susceptible  of  providing  an  excellent  means  of  co- 
ordinating many  elements  in  our  complex  college  curriculum. 
Present-day  European  problems  are  not  dissimilar  from  those 
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of  the  United  States;  and  the  readings  in  contemporary  peri- 
odicals suggest  the  stuff  of  which  economics  and  poHtics  and 
the  social  sciences  are  made.  It  should  not  be  long  before  the 
departments  of  European  and  American  history,  economics, 
and  politics  cooperate  in  equipping  a  large  college  laboratory 
for  the  social  sciences,  wherein  the  instructors  of  economics 
would  explain  to  the  students  the  economics  they  read,  the 
instructors  of  politics  would  outline  and  criticize  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  world-powers,  and  the  historians  could  fit- 
tingly show  the  historical  setting  of  these  things  and  encour- 
age exercise  of  the  critical  faculty.  And  with  increasing  en- 
lightenment as  to  what  history  really  is,  the  time  may  come 
when  our  laboratory  will  open  to  the  instructors  in  literature, 
in  music,  in  architecture,  and  in  philosophy. 

Even  now  we  have  an  opportunity  for  utilizing  the  study 
of  the  modern  languages.  Those  students  who  have  only  slight 
knowledge  of  French  or  German  affirm  that  they  gain  satis- 
faction from  trying  a  practicable  kind  of  translation;  and 
the  foreign  newspapers  are  extensively  read.  I  see  no  reason 
why  courses  in  historical  German  and  French  should  not  be 
given  by  those  departments  in  cooperation  with  the  course 
in  contemporaneous  history.  Instructors  could  be  detailed 
to  supervise  the  foreign  reading,  and  the  students  would 
properly  receive  credit  for  work  done  at  once  in  history  and 
in  modern  languages. 

A  decided  advantage  of  our  laboratory  method  is  the  very 
practical  use  of  sources.  Our  newspaper  clippings  and  ab- 
stracts are  made  as  historical  records  should  be,  in  bare,  simple, 
and  concise  form,  easily  tabulated ;  they  are  real  materials  of 
history.  Our  daily  criticism  of  these  materials, — comparisons 
between  various  accounts  of  the  same  event  in  different  news- 
papers, and  search  for  biased  motives  of  presentation, — makes 
it  possible  for  the  student  to  read  his  newspaper  intelligently. 
Our  course  acts  as  a  corrective  to  unintelligent  comment  upon 
current  events.  Newspapers  certainly  play  a  most  important 
role  in  our  public  life,  and  should  therefore  be  a  subject  of 
special  study  in  college.  They  fit  admirably  into  our  scheme 
of  modern  history. 
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All  this  college  teaching  in  history, — whether  the  intro- 
ductory course  in  a  broadly  general  way,  or  the  sequential 
courses  in  modern  history  in  a  specific  way,  or  the  special 
courses  in  ancient  and  English  history  in  a  somewhat  technical 
direction, — aims  to  explain  the  present  and  to  unify  the  col- 
lege curriculum.  Its  definite  contribution  to  the  student's 
mental  equipment,  is,  or  should  be,  what  I  have  repeatedly 
termed  the  critical  spirit,  the  judicial  sense  which  enables  a 
man  to  weigh  evidence,  to  compare  and  contrast,  not  to 
exaggerate  this  unduly,  or  underestimate  that,  but  to  act  with 
reason,  with  common  sense,  with  a  mind  free  from  partiality 
and  prejudices,  and  to  draw  conclusions  which  are  as  rela- 
tively right  as  human  nature  may  attain. 

Carlton  Huntley  Hayes 

Columbia  University 


II 

THE  EVILS  OF  OVER-TEACHING  ' 

There  is  a  proverb  to  the  efifect  that  you  can  not  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  and  Hke  most  proverbs  it  needs  a  great 
deal  of  quahfication.  The  change  which  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  education  in  England  during  the  last  half-century, 
or  thereabouts,  is  a  case  in  point. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  boys  acquired  what  knowledge  they 
possest  mainly  out  of  books.  Latin  they  laboriously  learned 
by  repeating  grammar  rules,  writing  exercises,  reading  authors 
with  a  dictionary  or  a  surreptitious  crib.  Mathematics  they 
learned  by  doing  examples  out  of  a  book  and  getting  Euclid 
by  heart;  history  and  the  like,  so  far  as  they  learned  them  at 
all,  by  reading  textbooks  and  being  questioned  on  them. 
Teachers  in  the  main  contented  themselves  with  taking  care 
that  the  boys  did  their  tasks,  and  occasionally  explaining  a 
difficulty  in  a  textbook.  No  doubt  they  could  and  did  do  more 
if  they  were  asked;  no  doubt  a  schoolmaster  with  a  keen 
interest  of  his  own  in  this  or  that  subject  could  and  did  inspire 
his  pupils  with  some  of  the  same  interest.  But  the  point  is 
that  to  do  more  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  necessary  part 
of  his  business.  The  same  thing  held  good,  allowing  for 
difference  of  age  in  the  pupils,  at  the  universities — I  can, 
at  any  rate,  speak  from  Oxford  experience.  There  were 
a  few  admirable  lectures  given  by  professors,  some  dull 
and  perfunctory  ones;  but  hardly  any  college  tutors  dreamed 
of  giving  any. 

THE    GROWTH    OF    EXAMINATIONS 

Then  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  teaching:  how  it 

began  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  but  it  made  rapid  progress. 

^  This  suggestive  paper  was  contributed  a  few  weeks  before  his  death 
to  the  London  Times  by  the  Reverend  Hereford  B.  George,  Senior  Fel- 
low of  New  College,  Oxford. 
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Teachers  came  to  deem  it  their  business  to  give  their  pupils 
as  much  of  themselves  as  they  could.  At  Oxford,  for  instance, 
there  were  probably  ten  times  as  many  lectures  worthy  of 
the  name  in  about  1875  ^s  20  years  earlier;  and  the  same 
thing  was  happening  in  schools.  From  about  the  same  date 
subjects  found  their  way  into  the  regular  school  curriculum 
which  had  hitherto  been  ignored,  or  at  best  permitted  to 
the  few  boys  who  developed  a  natural  taste  for  some  pursuit 
which  their  school- fellows  knew  and  cared  nothing  about. 
And  this  increase  in  the  number  of  things  required  at  the 
schoolmaster's  hand  rendered  it  still  more  convenient  that 
he  should  instruct  his  pupils,  instead  of  superintending  while 
they  learned  for  themselves.  Influence  in  the  same  direction 
was  exercised  by  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  external 
examination  to  which  schools  were  subjected.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  legislation  which  recast  the  government  of  prac- 
tically all  endowed  schools,  still  more  probably  to  the  increased 
interest  taken  by  the  public  in  education.  People  wanted 
some  evidence  that  the  schools  were  efficient,  and  this  was 
conveniently  afforded  by  external  examination.  The  local 
examinations  set  going  first  by  Oxford  and  then  by  Cam- 
bridge, the  board  established  by  the  two  universities  jointly 
for  the  examination  of  first-grade  schools,  the  matriculation 
examination  of  London  University,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
recently  set  going,  were  all  open  freely,  and  afforded  some 
basis  for  comparing  one  school  with  another.  This  furnished 
an  additional  motive  for  teachers  to  try  how  far  they  could 
tell  their  pupils  everything  that  they  were  expected  to  know. 
And  this  has  probably  been  the  chief  cause,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes  (and  I  have  had  a  very  long  experience  in 
examinations  of  all  grades  above  elementary  schools),  which 
has  led  to  the  evils  of  over-teaching.  At  any  rate,  it  is  thru 
examinations  that  they  are  most  easily  seen. 


MECHANICAL   REPRODUCTION 

It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  examinations,  and  it  may  be  conceded 
that  if  teachers   are   ideally  perfect  and  their  pupils  very 
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clever  and  thoroly  industrioiis,  they  are  an  obstacle  rather 
than  an  aid  to  progress.  The  world,  however,  does  not  consist 
of  first-rate  men  only,  and  systems  of  every  kind  must  be 
adapted  to  the  average.  Nor  is  there  any  other  way  of 
awarding  prizes  of  all  kinds,  from  university  scholarships 
and  posts  in  the  Civil  Service  downwards,  which  is  not  beset 
by  difficulties  far  worse  than  any  evils  that  can  result  from 
examinations.  Moreover,  apart  from  their  usefulness  in  stim- 
ulating industry,  there  is  practically  no  other  means  of  giving 
to  school  authorities,  and  to  the  public,  some  data  for  judging 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  There  is  no  doubt  a  tendency 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  examinations.  Schoolmasters  find 
that  success  in  them  raises  the  reputation  of  the  school,  and 
it  is  necessarily  the  case  that  the  more  boys  are  entered,  and 
the  more  subjects  they  offer,  the  greater  will  be  the  total 
score  if  they  succeed.  Given  that  the  work  of  a  school  is 
organized  with  a  view  to  an  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  natural  desire  is  to  subject  all  of  it  to  the 
same  test.  And  it  being  obviously  in  human  nature  to  do 
what  "  pays  "  best,  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  be  apt  to 
take  less  trouble  about  any  subject  in  which  there  is  to  be 
no  examination.  If  this  were  all,  the  resulting  evils  would 
be  but  slight,  and  even  if  thought  to  be  irremediable,  would 
be  no  great  price  to  pay  for  the  benefits  resulting  from 
a  well-organized  system  of  examination. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  all;  there  is  a  worse  evil,  which 
may  be  encouraged  by  examinations,  but  is  not  inseparable 
from  them  or  directly  caused  by  them.  Given  the  average 
teacher  of  the  present  day,  who,  seeing  how  poorly  the  pro- 
fession is  paid,  except  for  the  few  who  reach  the  highest 
posts,  can  not  be  expected,  at  any  rate  in  lower-grade  schools, 
to  be  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  but  is  yet  full  of  zeal — 
given  the  average  boy,  who  has  no  strong  intellectual  interests, 
who  wishes  to  do  what  is  required  of  him,  but  to  do  it  without 
too  much  trouble — and  the  consequences  of  their  cooperation 
may  be  predicted.  The  teacher  talks  to  his  class,  the  boys 
write  down  what  he  says,  commit  it  with  more  or  less  thoro- 
ness  to  memory,  and  suppose  that  nothing  more  can  be  required 
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or  even  desired.  In  other  words,  they  cultivate  their  memories, 
but  do  not  exercise  any  other  faculties. 

The  results  are  most  plainly  seen  when  they  come  to  be 
examined,  tho  they  would  exist  and  be  equally  injurious  if 
there  were  no  examinations  at  all.  A  boy  is  asked  in  a  history 
paper  for  the  consequences  of  some  event;  down  goes  a  nar- 
rative of  it,  which  he  has  noted  down  in  class,  the  teacher 
having  happened  not  to  call  special  attention  to  the  conse- 
quences. He  is  asked  to  explain  allusions  in  a  passage  from 
a  prepared  book;  down  go  notes  on  its  grammatical  features, 
or  vice  versa,  according  to  what  he  has  happened  to  be  told 
and  to  remember.  And  that  this  is  directly  due  to  over-much 
reliance  on  class  teaching  is  obvious  when  one  finds  one  boy 
after  another  from  the  same  school  doing  the  same  thing  in 
almost  identical  words.  And  misguided  teachers  will  some- 
times complain  that  a  question  was  not  fair  because  the  boys 
could  not  answer  it  without  stopping  to  think ! 

To  give  a  concrete  illustration.  I  remember  some  years 
ago  taking  part  in  examining  a  school  which  bore  a  de- 
servedly high  reputation.  Among  the  papers  which  fell  to 
my  share  was  one  given  to  the  head  form  in  English  history. 
The  work  had  obviously  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
the  knowledge  shown  was  excellent.  One  question  asked  for 
a  character  of  Strafford,  and  in  every  paper  he  was  described 
in  the  same  fashion.  The  teacher  had  obviously  taken  the 
moderate  and  sensible  view  which  the  large  majority  of  those 
who  know  anything  about  history  accept;  and  the  pupils,  tho 
they  were  not  children,  but  averaging  nearly  18  years  of  age, 
had  obediently  taken  it  all  down.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
when  I  was  in  the  sixth  form,  while  the  average  knowledge 
displayed  would  have  been  far  inferior,  the  characters  given 
to  Strafford  would  have  ranged  from  the  hero  and  martyr 
of  Divine  right  to  the  apostate  and  traitor  portrayed  in 
Macaulay's  famous  essay.  That  is  to  say,  we  should  have 
formed  our  opinions  for  ourselves,  with  less  knowledge  to 
base  them  upon,  but  with  something  of  spontaneity. 
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INSTRUCTION    AND   EDUCATION 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  at  which  teaching  is 
liable  to  become  excessive.  If  it  is  thoroly  skilful  as  well  as 
zealous,  pupils  will  not  only  acquire  more  and  sounder  knowl- 
edge, but  will  also  be  gradually  trained  to  learn  and  to  judge 
for  themselves.  Where  zeal  outstrips  judgment  the  pupils 
will  accumulate  a  considerable  stock  of  information,  and  will 
have  their  powers  of  memory  fully  cultivated;  but  the 
tendency  will  be  for  them  not  to  learn  how  to  learn,  not  even 
to  acquire  the  faculty  of  marshalling  the  facts  stored  in  their 
memories,  so  as  to  use  them  effectively.  After  all,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  is  only  a  part  of  education.  Tho  in  point 
of  time  it  is  the  first  part,  since  memory  is  practically  the 
only  intellectual  force  to  which  one  can  resort  in  dealing  with 
mere  children,  it  is  on  the  whole  the  least  important  part. 
Roughly  speaking,  guidance  must  be  gradually  substituted  for 
actual  instruction  if  the  pupil  is  ever  to  be  able  to  learn  new 
things  for  himself.  A  man  who  possesses  that  power,  which, 
like  every  other  gift,  needs  to  be  cultivated  in  the  right  way, 
can  do  in  life  what  circumstances  require  of  him.  He  can, 
for  instance,  learn  a  new  language,  or  grasp  the  meaning  of 
new  facts  bearing  on  a  scientific  problem.  Without  that  power 
he  may  pile  up  great  quantities  of  information,  but  he  will 
deserve  the  contemptuous  title  of  a  mere  bookworm.  So, 
again,  unless  he  knows  how  to  group,  and  thus  to  employ,  the 
information  he  has,  be  it  much  or  little,  superficial  or  pro- 
found, he  may  as  well  not  possess  it,  for  he  can  not  use  it  in 
life. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  new  state  of  things  in  edu- 
cation is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  advance  on  the  old.  Excep- 
tionally able  boys  could  always  help  themselves,  so  to  speak, 
but  the  way  is  made  easier  for  them  now,  at  any  rate,  for 
acquiring  correct  information.  Idleness  and  stupidity  can  not 
be  entirely  conquered,  but  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  than 
formerly  of  blank  ignorance. 

The  large  majority,  however,  both  of  teachers  and  of  pupils, 
must  always  be  of  average  capacity;  and  the  more  thorogoing 
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the  teaching,  the  more  knowledge  the  pupil  will  gain,  and  the 
more  effective,  if  he  escapes  being  totally  dependent  on  what 
he  is  taught,  will  his  performances  be  in  examinations  and 
in  more  important  things.  I  remember  a  very  successful  col- 
lege tutor,  in  the  days  when  the  new  spirit  was  laying  hold 
on  Oxford,  saying  that  the  thing  of  which  he  was  most 
proud  was  the  number  of  second  classes  gained  by  his  pupils — 
the  first-class  men  could  be  relied  on  to  prove  themselves 
worthy. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  newer  methods  are 
necessarily  perfect  in  all  points.  The  question  is  whether  the 
average  teacher  can  be  made  to  see  where  his  undoubted  zeal 
may  lead  him  astray,  whether  the  harm  that  can  be  and  is 
done  by  over-teaching  is  not  really  avoidable.  Examinations 
are,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  something  of  a  snare,  as  well 
as  a  virtual  necessity,  and  on  the  whole,  doing  far  more  good 
than  harm.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
any  one  should  fall  into  the  snare,  no  reason  why  teachers 
should  not  realize  thruout  that  education  must  be  a  gradual 
training  of  the  pupils  in  doing  things  for  themselves,  as  they 
must  do  in  life,  no  reason  why  the  mincemeat  that  is  good  for 
babies  should  continue  to  be  the  diet  of  striplings.  What  has 
been  said  of  boys  and  their  teachers  applies  also  to  the  other 
sex,  even  more  generally.  At  least,  that  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  observation  extended  over  many  years  has  led  tne,  tho 
it  would  be  obviously  irrelevant  to  suggest  here  reasons  that 
may  account  for  any  difference,  which,  after  all,  is  only  one 
of  degree. 


Ill 

SOME  DEFECTS  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  of  discontent  with  the  results 
accompHshed  by  our  public  schools.  Readers  of  school  jour- 
nals and  reviews  know  that  particularly  within  the  last  two 
years  there  has  been  anything  but  satisfaction  among  high 
school  teachers  and  principals  over  the  courses  in  these  schools, 
and  they  have  even  had  rather  broad  hints  that  college  courses 
are  far  from  ideal.  In  the  grammar  schools,  the  defects  ap- 
pear more  glaring ;  and  because  they  affect  so  many  more  chil- 
dren, their  shortcomings  are  more  keenly  felt.  We  have  a 
great  and  enormously  expensive  system  of  education,  and  we 
base  the  hope  of  the  nation  upon  its  efficiency.  The  public  cer- 
tainly has  the  right  to  expect  from  this  system  approximately 
some  such  results  as  these :  a  preparation  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, the  development  of  moral  fiber,  a  fair  degree  of  scholar- 
ship, or  at  least  a  desire  to  learn  more  after  leaving  school,  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature,  and  a  deep 
respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land.  These  results  were  promised 
the  public  when  it  voted  taxes  for  the  schools,  and  that  they 
have  been  attained  thru  the  agency  of  the  schools  in  many 
thousands  of  cases  can  hardly  be  doubted.  But  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  if  the  school  helps  a  reasonably  large  per  cent,  of 
children  in  these  particulars. 

One  hears  many  protests  from  the  business  house,  the  fac- 
tory, the  farm,  and  from  every  form  of  industry,  that  the 
boys  and  girls  come  from  the  schools  with  little  preparation 
for  work.  We  are  told  that  the  schools  have  given  the  children 
an  "  education  "  which  does  not  fit  them  to  earn  a  living,  and 
which  even  in  some  cases  unfits  them  for  this  desired  end.  It 
is  probably  true  that  much  of  the  preparation  for  work  in 
those  cases  where  they  are  able  to  take  up  work  after  leaving 
school  has  been  received  by  the  children  outside  of  school 
hours  and  school  influences.     Our  schools  have  in  no  sense 
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supplied  the  place  of  apprenticeship  to  work.  If  they  have 
done  anything  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  life,  they  have 
done  it  in  the  vaguest  general  way,  which  may  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  incidental.  The  boys  and  girls  starting  their  careers 
as  breadwinners  may  have  some  sort  of  education  that  will 
help  them  in  learning  a  business  or  trade,  but  they  must  first 
serve  an  apprenticeship  on  low  wages  or  none,  before  they  ar- 
rive at  the  point  to  which  the  school  is  expected  to  bring  them. 
Why  are  children  in  purely  agricultural  regions  given  the 
same  course  of  study  as  those  in  mining  regions  or  manufac- 
turing centers?  If  the  courses  were  planned  with  the  view  to 
help  prepare  them  for  life,  there  would  be  emphasis  laid  on 
those  particular  subjects  associated  with  the  life  of  the  chil- 
dren. As  far  as  school  preparation  goes,  the  boy  from  the 
school  in  the  mining  town  or  the  manufacturing  city  is  quite 
as  well  prepared  to  earn  his  bread  on  the  farm  as  the  boy  from 
the  rural  school. 

In  the  particular  of  moral  training  I  can  not  see  that  the 
schools  give  any  better  reason  for  their  being  than  in  that  of 
preparation  for  work.  When  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  Cleveland  meeting  two  years  ago,  published  in  its 
declaration  of  principles  an  article  deploring  the  decadence  of 
the  morals  of  our  country  and  earnestly  calling  upon  all  school 
officers  to  exert  themselves  to  improve  the  low  moral  tone  of 
the  public,  this  pronunciamento  was  hailed  by  many  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  order;  it  looked  as  if  the  schools  were  alive 
to  the  danger,  and  something  effective  would  be  inaugurated 
in  the  system.  Alas !  this  declaration  was  mere  words,  as  far 
as  effect  goes,  and  might  have  been  left  out.  A  few  "  ques- 
tionnaires "  have  been  sent  out,  some  statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered, but  nothing  has  been  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease;  the  schools  go  serenely  on  in  making  a  public  with 
low  moral  tone.  We  hear  it  said  not  in  defense,  but  in  the 
way  of  boasting,  that  our  great  public  school  system  promotes 
morality  by  encouragmg  and  demanding  punctuality  in  attend- 
ance, accuracy  in  work,  honesty,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  subordination  of  individual  good  to  community 
interest.     It  is  trying  to  one's  patience  to  hear  these  reiterated 
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boasts,  when  teachers  know  that  the  pubHc  school  does  none 
of  these  things  directly.  On  the  contrary,  it  encourages  lying 
and  cheating  by  its  mechanical  methods  of  promotion,  it  stifles 
self-respect  by  a  kind  of  espionage,  while  its  arbitrary  rulings 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  morality  of  any  shape.  How- 
ever much  the  school  may  preach  altruism,  American  youth 
has  decided  that  is  impracticable,  and  has  little  patience  with 
the  Golden  Rule.  As  to  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  one 
needs  only  to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  American  boy  away 
from  home  for  his  holiday  with  that  of  boys  of  almost  any 
other  nationality,  to  realize  how  far  short  he  falls  in  consid- 
eration for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  even  in  matters  of 
ordinarily  good  breeding.  Smartness  and  knowingness  are 
his  desideratum,  not  quiet  dignity  and  self-control. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  scholarship,  our  schools  can  not  make 
an  enviable  showing.  I  have  happened  to  meet  a  considerable 
number  of  Germans  who  have  learned  English  in  their  schools. 
Most  of  them  can  speak  the  language  with  fair  fluency,  can 
read  it  with  ease,  and  do  read  a  surprizing  amount  of  good 
English  literature.  A  very  great  number  of  our  high  schools 
require  two  or  more  years  of  German.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
one  of  our  high  school  graduates  who  has  learned  in  the  school 
to  speak  German  intelligibly,  or  who  can  read  any  German 
books  other  than  those  he  used  as  texts.  It  is  hardly  expected 
of  the  majority  of  high  school  students  that  the  study  of 
German  or  Latin  or  Greek  will  give  them  an  insight  into  the 
literature  of  the  language  or  the  genius  or  history  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  have  no  time  for  reflection  on  the  beauties  of  the 
masterpieces  that  they  translate ;  their  one  thought  is  to  do  so 
many  pages,  make  so  many  credits  or  units  for  graduation  or 
college  entrance.  From  time  immemorial,  we  have  gone  on 
the  assumption  that  a  certain  sort  of  gymnastic  value  attaches 
to  the  study  of  a  language  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
place  in  the  curriculum. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  scientific  courses  in  the  high  schools 
are  really  very  superior.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  city  high 
schools  are  equipped  with  laboratories — physical,  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  biological — that  would  have  excited  the  envy  of 
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universities  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  also 
quite  true  that  in  many  of  these  schools  excellent  courses  of  in- 
struction are  given  in  several  branches  of  natural  science.  Yet 
apart  from  those  who  continue  the  study  in  technical  schools, 
few  high  school  graduates  get  any  considerable  body  of  ac- 
curate scientific  knowledge  applicable  to  everyday  affairs. 
These  schools  must  have  many  thousands  of  graduates  in  the 
large  cities  owning  public  libraries,  but  we  are  told  that  an 
inquiry  at  these  libraries  will  develop  the  fact  that  few  scientific 
books  are  called  for,  and  that  the  readers  of  such  books  are 
as  often  people  who  have  had  no  high  school  education  as  those 
who  have  had  it. 

Our  high  schools  give  excellent  courses  in  English  literature. 
The  visitor  may,  in  almost  any  one  of  them,  hear  inspiring 
and  illuminating  lessons  in  literature  any  day  in  the  week,  and 
go  away  feeling  that  the  students  must  go  out  into  life  with  a 
love  of  good  literature.  But  the  public  libraries  must  duplicate 
many  times  the  **  best  sellers,"  while  one  or  two  copies  of 
really  serious  books  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  Can 
it  be  that  the  high  school  student  has  learned  to  associate  seri- 
ous reading  with  grades  or  promotions,  and  when  he  is  free 
to  choose  his  own  reading  he  frankly  prefers  the  "  best 
sellers  "  ?  Or,  possibly,  his  course  in  literature,  that  certainly 
introduced  him  to  the  best  authors,  and  apparently  awoke  in 
him  some  taste  for  good  reading,  did  not  beget  the  power  to 
express  what  he  felt,  and  was  therefore  short-lived  in  its  in- 
fluence. Can  this  be  the  reason  why  students  who  are  fairly 
started  on  the  road  to  an  education  drop  by  the  way,  after 
the  stimulus  or  goad  of  the  school  is  withdrawn? 

Any  defensible  system  of  education  would  provide  some 
means  for  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
Our  schools  do  try  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  perspective,  of  color, 
of  design ;  they  have  also  courses  in  music  and  harmony ;  one 
would  think  that  there  must  come  results  from  these.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  young  American  girl,  who,  having  had  some 
months  of  travel  in  Europe,  and  many  opportunities  to  visit 
the  best  picture  galleries,  answered,  when  asked  what  she 
thought  of  the  Louvre,  "  I  did  not  see  it ";  when  reminded  by 
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a  companion  that  she  had  visited  the  Louvre,  "  Oh,  yes !  "  she 
said,  *'  it  was  there  I  met  Madge,  who  told  me  where  I  could 
get  this  piece  of  lace/'  If  we  think  our  children  are  acquiring  a 
taste  for  beautiful  pictures,  let  us  contrast  the  eagerness  for 
the  comic  supplement  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  with  the  quiet, 
thoughtful  study  of  good  pictures  by  the  crowds  of  children 
in  a  European  picture  gallery.  In  music,  too,  our  public 
frankly  does  not  understand  or  care  for  anything  but  jingles. 

All  are  agreed  that  we  must  look  to  the  public  school  for 
the  making  of  citizens  who  will  jealously  guard  the  interests  of 
the  nation.  Its  basic  function,  then,  is  to  create  a  reverence 
for  law.  Our  schools  have  had  a  full  century  to  mold  public 
opinion;  for  at  least  half  a  century  they  have  had  the  field 
practically  to  themselves,  so  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  citizens  must  have  come  under  their  influence.  Have  they 
made  the  citizens  respecters  of  law?  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  civilized  nation  can  make  so  poor  a  showing  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  do  not  respect  our  laws,  unless  we  approve  of 
them;  we  openly  claim  our  right  to  violate  those  that  we  dis- 
approve. Public  ofhcers  charged  with  their  execution  plead 
inability  to  enforce  them  because  of  their  unpopularity.  There 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  penalties  for  crime  may  be  evaded,  and 
when  evaded,  the  commission  of  a  crime  is  felt  to  bear  with  it 
no  inherent  turpitude.  It  is  true  that  some  sporadic  efforts 
are  made  to  teach  children  good  government,  as  in  the 
"  school-city  "  plan,  but  this  plan,  not  extensively  used,  is  dis- 
credited, and  possibly  with  justice,  by  some  very  high  author- 
ities. In  all  of  the  schools  the  children  are  taught  civics  with 
the  purpose  of  making  good  citizens  of  them,  but  apparently 
with  results  as  fruitless  as  those  of  efforts  in  other  directions. 
The  fact  remains  our  laws  are  disregarded  by  many  when  they 
conflict  with  their  private  interests,  and,  what  is  much  worse, 
there  is  a  strange  indifference  on  the  part  of  our  best  citizens 
toward  infractions  of  the  law. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  can  be  found  a  really  accurate  ac- 
count of  how  our  school  system  took  its  present  shape.  We 
know  in  a  general  way  that  the  course  of  study  has  grown 
enomiously  in  the  past  four  decades,  and  that  this  growth 
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has  been  more  by  accretion  than  by  a  process  of  development. 
To  the  very  simple  course  of  the  three  R's,  with  some  geog- 
raphy, there  has  been  tacked  on  branch  after  branch,  each  one 
necessary  for  an  up-to-date  school;  the  system  has  been 
elaborated  and  complicated  by  series  of  reports  and  grades  of 
promotion,  until  the  school  has  become  obscured  by  the  ma- 
chine. There  are  carefully  prescribed  the  number  of  years, 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  the  number  of  hours  in 
the  day,  to  be  devoted  to  school  work,  and  when  the  child  has 
accomplished  this  amount  of  work  he  is  turned  out  with  an 
"  education."  From  time  to  time  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  add  new  subjects  to  the  course.  To  do  this  we  have  been 
obliged  to  shorten  the  periods  or  else  alternate  the  subjects, 
but  never  to  diminish  the  amount  of  work  in  each  subject. 
The  teacher  has  felt  the  pressure  and  the  child  has  felt  it  more 
keenly ;  there  must  be  hurry  on  the  part  of  both  to  get  the  day's 
work  thru,  and  no  time  for  practical  application  of  the  day's 
lessons.  We  have  deliberately  ignored  the  use  of  action  as 
related  to  knowledge.  The  stimulus  used  by  the  teacher  has 
come  to  be  prospect  of  promotion  to  a  higher  grade.  Go 
where  you  will,  promotion  has  furnished  the  incentive  for 
study  thru  the  grammar  grades,  the  high  school,  and  the  col- 
lege. It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  hear  boys  and  girls  discussing 
the  literature  of  the  language  they  are  learning;  it  is  most 
common  to  hear  them  comparing  the  grades  received  on  ex- 
amination papers.  All  the  way  thru  the  sign  is  taken  for  the 
thing  signified ;  teacher  and  pupil  must  sometimes  feel  inclined 
to  say  with  poor  Stephen  Blackpool,  "  It's  all  a  muddle." 
Have  we  not  imbibed  in  our  schools  the  American  spirit  of 
hurry  and  rush  ?  We  hurry  at  our  meals,  our  pleasures,  our 
devotions,  our  business,  and  our  schools,  where  we  deny  our- 
selves leisure  for  reflection,  comparison,  digestion,  assimila- 
tion, and  enjoyment. 

One  would  be  rash  to  the  point  of  madness,  in  proposing  to 
better  the  situation  by  dropping  some  of  the  subjects  from  the 
curriculum.  However  much  this  might  relieve  the  pressure, 
there  is  really  no  need  for  it,  but  we  might  forbear  cramming 
all  this  intellectual  food  into  each  individual,  or,  if  each  must 
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have  every  kind,  we  might  give  it  in  smaller  amounts,  so 
that  some  part  of  each  subject  might  be  assimilated.  We 
might  better  follow  the  example  of  the  Germans  by  differ- 
entiating the  schools,  having  one  kind  for  commercial,  another 
for  agricultural,  another  for  trade  education,  combining  in 
each  school  work  with  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
work  to  be  followed  by  the  child  after  leaving  school.  Pos- 
sibly this  or  some  kindred  way  would  furnish  the  best  means 
of  making  our  schools  really  efficient  in  training  children  to 
earn  a  livelihood. 

It  would  probably  serve  also  to  keep  the  children  longer  in 
school^  and  to  bring  more  of  them  to  the  high  school,  for,  if 
the  work  could  be  invested  with  some  life,  giving  zest  to  it, 
children  would  not  be  in  haste  to  drop  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  many  persons  who  have  done  some- 
thing really  notable  in  their  spheres  of  action  have  had  their 
schooling  in  a  fashion  that  the  modern  schoolman  would  char- 
acterize as  desultory.  These  leaders  had  leisure  to  think 
their  thoughts  free  from  the  driving,  irritating  routine  of  an 
ordinary  school. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  are  schoolmen  in  a  position  to 
determine,  without  outside  counsel,  what  courses  of  study 
should  be  prescribed  ?  Would  not  a  council  composed  largely 
of  schoolmen,  but  having  a  balance  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  have  a  clearer  vision  of  what  constitutes  an  ef- 
ficient school  system?  School  boards  do  not  act  in  this 
capacity;  it  is  not  even  certain  that  their  interference  would 
not  be  resented.  Our  state  boards,  in  many  states  at  leasts 
can  only  suggest  courses  of  study;  the  school  superintendents 
practically  have  full  sway  in  this  matter. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  means  for  making  our  sys- 
tem meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  public,  who  so 
willingly  support  it?  Has  not  our  great  system  become  an 
unwieldy  machine,  too  cumbrous  to  do  the  work  demanded  by 
modern  conditions?  Dare  one  ask  the  dreadfully  radical 
question,  would  it  be  possible  to  discard  the  old  machine  for  a 
Hghter  and  more  efficient  one  ?  .         M.  C.  Wilson 

State  Normal  School 
Florence,  Ala. 


IV 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  FRANCE 

I  have  chosen  this  title  for  a  somewhat  wide  field  of  ob- 
servation, because  it  is  precisely  the  system  that  most  forcibly 
strikes  an  American,  in  French  educational  methods.  Every- 
thing is  systematized,  from  the  infant  classes  of  the  communal 
schools  to  the  great  schools  of  medicine  and  law  at  Paris. 
The  studies  pursued  are  carefully  systematized  to  meet  a  per- 
fectly definite  requirement — to  attain  most  efficiently  a  given 
end.  The  school  government  is  systematized  to  most  effectu- 
ally carry  out  this  curriculum.  The  relations  between  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  schools,  colleges,  lycees,  and  the  universities 
are  again  systematized  with  equal  care,  and  the  career  of  each 
individual  of  the  many  thousands  engaged  in  teaching  thru- 
out  France  is  directed  by  a  centralized  power,  in  a  way  that  is 
astonishing  to  one  accustomed  to  our  far  more  individualistic 
methods. 

The  central  power  directing  this  great  system  is  primarily 
the  minister  of  education,  working  with  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  These  delegate  certain  of 
their  responsibilities  to  lower  officials,  such  as  traveling  in- 
spectors, rectors  of  universities,  and  so  on  down.  Thus  we 
have  a  sort  of  educational  hierarchy,  that  reminds  one  of  the 
marvelous  mechanism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  in  his  delightful  book  on  The 
France  of  today,  describes  with  much  admiration  the  working 
of  this  system,  but  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  external 
management  of  it  from  an  almost  political  standpoint.  I 
should  like  to  go  a  little  farther  on  the  pedagogical  side,  and 
show  how  the  curriculum  is  arranged,  what  courses  are  open 
to  the  differing  requirements  of  those  in  different  walks  of 
life  and  of  different  aptitudes,  and  explain  the  demands  put 
upon  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  privileges  before  him. 

945 
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The  real  bulwark  of  French  education  is  the  lycee.  Pro- 
fessor Wendell  roughly  compares  it  to  our  preparatory  school 
as  to  scope  and  method — ^but  here  he  shows  that  he  can  not 
have  examined  as  thoroly  into  the  lycee  as  he  seems  to  have 
into  the  university,  and  I  must  differ  from  him  at  once  and 
radically.  The  lycee  is  quite  unlike  our  preparatory  school. 
It  takes  pupils  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  carries  them,  if  they 
complete  its  course,  to  a  point  about  equal  to  the  beginning  of 
the  junior  year  in  Mr.  Wendell's  own  Harvard — and  that  by 
the  time  they  are  eighteen  years  old. 

So  much  for  its  scope.  As  to  method,  there  the  comparison 
is  harder,  but  I  think,  however,  one  must  admit  that  the  lycee 
is  much  more  like  our  smaller  colleges,  at  least  in  its  higher 
grades,  than  like  our  usual  preparatory  school. 

The  full  lycee  course  is  divided  into  twelve  classes.  The 
boy  (or  the  girl  who  goes  to  a  girls'  lycee)  can  enter  the  low- 
est or  infant  class,  and  this  should  be  not  later  than  his  sixth 
year,  so  that  he  will  graduate  and  attain  his  bachelor's  degree 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  These  classes  are  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: 

Infant  class one  year 

Preparatory    course two  years 

Elementary  course two  years 

First  cycle four  years 

Second  cycle three  years 

At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course,  when  the  pupil  is 
eleven  years  old,  compulsory  education  ceases — but  in  general 
those  who  would  leave  so  soon  would  not  go  to  a  lycee  at  all, 
but  to  a  free  communal  school.  Therefore,  we  may  suppose 
the  typical  lycee  student  to  continue  thru  the  first  cycle  at  least. 
At  the  end  of  this  cycle,  he  has  completed  in  a  certain  sense  a 
fairly  rounded  group  of  studies;  he  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  if 
it  seems  desirable,  he  can  abandon  further  study  fairly 
logically.  To  show  the  attitude  of  the  French  toward  higher 
education,  I  may  quote  here  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  says :  **  It  is  to  be  desired  that  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  quit  the  lycee  under  these  conditions  (at  the  end  of  the 
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first  cycle).  It  is  a  well  defined  end  for  those  who  have  no 
taste  for  study,  who  pursue  the  classes  with  poor  grace,  and 
who  compose  in  thein  a  dead  weight  that  hampers  their 
progress."  As  a  result  of  this  weeding  out,  the  standard  of 
the  second  cycle  is  supposed  to  be  materially  raised,  for  it  con- 
tains in  the  main  only  those  who  have  a  genuine  taste  for 
higher  education. 

Then  follow  the  three  years  in  the  second  cycle,  during  which 
the  education  is  rounded  off,  the  French  limit  of  general  cul- 
ture studies  reached,  and  the  bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  to 
the  eighteen-year-old  boy,  or  girl.  Study  beyond  that  age 
and  degree  invariably  means  specialization  in  the  universities, 
or  in  one  of  the  technical  or  professional  schools. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  secondary  course 
proper.  The  child  has  presumably  then  past  thru  the  infant 
class,  the  preparatory  course,  and  the  elementary  course,  and 
is  about  to  enter  the  first  cycle,  properly  speaking,  the  second 
great  division  of  his  education.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
the  pupil  is  now  allowed  to  adapt  his  curriculum  to  his  tastes 
and  destined  occupation. 

In  this  sixth  year  of  study,  which  means,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  a  choice  is  made  between  two  courses,  the  "  classic  " 
and  the  "  modem,"  which  in  a  sense  determines  our  young 
man's  whole  future  career.  If  he  is  destined  for  the  bar,  or 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  is  simply  going  in  for 
general  culture,  he  will  elect  the  classics  without  question.  If 
he  intends  to  enter  business,  or  some  technical  calling,  he  will 
probably  elect  the  modern  course.  Let  us  see  what  the  min- 
ister of  education  thinks  of  this  important  choice  between  at 
least  one  classical  study,  and  none  at  all.  "The  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Classics,"  he  writes,  '*  has  given  to  the  French 
genius  an  incomparable  lucidity,  scope,  and  elegance.  It  is 
thru  them  that  our  philosophy,  our  letters,  and  our  arts  have 
shone  with  so  bright  a  lustre,  and  it  is  because  of  this  study 
that  our  influence  has  been  so  potent  the  world  over.  The 
humanities  should  be  protected  and  fortified  against  all  at- 
tacks. They  are  a  part  of  the  national  patrimony."  He 
lAds :  "  The  classic  spirit  is  not,  as  some  affirm,  incompatible 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  belongs  to  all  time,  because 
it  is  the  culture  of  pure  and  liberal  reason,  the  search  for 
simplicity,  harmony,  and  beauty  in  all  the  expressions  of 
thought." 

After  quoting  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  having  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  classical  study,  he  takes  up  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  admitting  the  obvious  necessity  of  a  non- 
classical  course  to  meet  the  totally  new  demands  which  our 
time  imposes  on  the  educated  man.  He  says :  "  Today,  we 
have  a  double  problem  in  instruction — we  ought,  in  the  interest 
of  the  world  of  work  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  proletariat  itself, 
to  prepare  an  illuminated  and  liberal  elite,  an  aristocracy  of  the 
mind,  which,  raised  above  utilitarian  considerations,  can  de- 
vote itself  to  disinterested  researches  and  lofty  speculations, 
and  so  safeguard  the  permanent  and  higher  interests  of  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  strongly  equip  our  army 
of  work,"  etc.,  etc. — and  he  ends  by  advocating  different 
courses  of  practical  education  to  meet  the  different  demands 
of  the  time.  But  he  insists  that  *'  the  real  social  value  of  in- 
struction lies  less  in  programs  and  methods  than  in  educa- 
tion considered  broadly  as  the  development  of  those  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities  which  make  for  justice  and  liberty  of 
mind;  for  an  upright  conscience  and  a  strong  will;  and  that 
it  is  only  thus  that  it  will  properly  fulfil  its  purpose  in  pro- 
ducing the  man  and  the  citizen." 

I  have  quoted  the  Minister  of  Education  at  such  length, 
because  I  think  he  voices  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
French  educators,  and  he  certainly  reflects  the  spirit  and 
ideals,  for  which  France  has  stood  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Having  made  their  choice,  the  pupils  of  the  first  cycle  re- 
main for  four  years  in  the  two  divisions  already  named ;  but  the 
classical  division  undergoes  a  subdivision  halfway  thru  the 
ffrst  cycle,  when  the  study  of  Greek  is  begun.  So,  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  tendency  to  omit  Greek  from  even  a  classical 
•course,  it  is  made  a  three-hour  optional  for  the  two  last  years 
of  the  first  cycle ;  those  who  do  not  take  it  having  twenty-three 
hours  a  week  of  classroom  work,  and  those  who  do,  twenty- 
six  hours. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  second  cycle,  a  new  grouping  takes 
place.  Those  who  have  not  elected  Greek,  but  who  wish  to 
continue  with  Latin  and  philosophy,  divide  into  two  groups: 
the  Latin-modern-language  group,  and  the  Latin-science 
group.  There  are  thus  four  divisions:  A,  Greek;  B  and  C, 
Latin;  and  D,  purely  modern,  embracing  modern  languages, 
history,  and  science. 

This  arrangement  continues  to  the  end,  altho  during  the 
last  year  it  is  possible  for  a  division  A  man  to  drop  Greek,  a 
division  B  man  may  drop  Latin;  and  both  C  and  D  divisions 
are  supposed  to  concentrate  particularly  on  science  and  mathe- 
matics, with  no  Latin  even  in  division  C.  The  same  degree  is 
conferred  on  a  student  of  either  of  these  four  divisions,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Bachelor's  Degree  should  be  based  on  the 
actual  amount  of  ground  covered,  rather  than  on  its  particular 
nature.  There  is,  therefore,  no  distinction  made  in  the  degree 
between  a  classical  and  a  scientific  or  modern  language  course, 
but  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  regulations  that  certain  higher 
degrees,  such  as  doctor  of  letters,  can  not  be  conferred  on  a 
man  who  has  never  studied  the  classics,  and  a  partly  classical 
course  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  both  law  and  medicine. 

The  examinations  for  the  bachelor's  degree  are  conducted 
by  specially  appointed  juries  at  the  universities  thruout  France, 
and  are  extremely  rigorous,  being  partly  written  and  partly 
oral.  The  competing  students  are  left  to  their  own  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  passing,  and,  as  the  examinations  cover 
the  whole  secondary  course,  and  are  all  passed  at  once,  it 
must  mean  a  terrific  ordeal.  How  different  the  European  at- 
titude toward  conferring  a  degree  is  from  our  own,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  professor  in  the  lycee,  while  he  gives  his 
lectures  with  scrupulous  elegance  and  thoroness,  spends  no 
time  in  any  particular  cramming  of  his  pupils  for  the  impend- 
ing examinations — he  does  not  "  warm  them  up,"  as  the 
French  say,  and  the  universities  are  certainly  not  comi>eting 
with  each  other  to  see  who  can  confer  the  greatest  number  of 
degrees. 

The  actual  curriculum  of  the  lycee  is  a  remarkably  well 
considered  grouping  and  progressive  development  of  subjects, 
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but  such  a  wide  scope  of  general  culture  as  is  demanded  by 
French  tradition  results  in  a  decidedly  overcrowded  day  for 
the  growing  boy.  At  first  it  is  not  so  bad ;  pupils  under  twelve 
are  not  allowed  to  work  over  seven  hours  a  day,  including 
study.  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  nine  hours 
is  the  total  permitted,  but  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years, 
the  curriculum  calls  for  from  twenty- four  to  twenty-eight 
hours  of  classes  a  week  (exclusive  of  study),  according  to 
the  group  elected,  and  there  is  often  added  an  optional  course, 
such  as  drawing.  This  means  that  there  can  be  extremely  little 
free  time  during  the  waking  hours,  and  lycee  professors,  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  admitted  that  the  course  was  somewhat 
overcrowded,  and  allowed  too  little  time  for  sports  and  physical 
development. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  curriculum  in  full, 
but  a  few  extracts  will  give  the  key  to  the  whole. 

The  infant  course,  beginning  with  children  of  from  five  to 
six,  includes  reading,  the  French  language — oral  and  written 
(which  is  the  first  of  many  years  of  study  of  the  mother 
tongue ;  to  the  Frenchman,  perhaps,  the  most  important  branch 
of  all),  talks  on  general  ideas  about  morals.  History,  being 
talks  on  the  lives  of  great  men,  travels,  etc.  Simple  notions 
about  geography.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic,  using 
weights  and  measures.  Drawing,  free  hand  and  on  ruled 
paper.  Lessons  about  things — or  an  introduction  to  nature 
study.  That  is  certainly  a  good  beginning.  Now  let  us  see 
how  the  pupil  has  progressed  by  the  time  he  is  eleven  years 
old,  and  has  reached  the  end  of  compulsory  education.  Here 
is  the  program  of  the  last  year  of  the  primary  section. 

Reading:  Elementary  grammar  and  analysis  of  sentences,  declamation — 

spelling,  composition,  and  writing. 
Morals:  Personal  and  civic — (lectures). 
History:  of  France  (General  outlines  of  World's  history  have  been  given 

earlier). 
Geography:  Especially  devoted  to  France,  but  outlines  of  World's  geog- 

graphy. 
Mathematics:  Thru  fractions,  simple  interest,  and  mensuration. 
Nature  study:  Outlining  most  of  the  sciences  in  an  easy  and  attractive 

way. 
Drawing  and  singing. 
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That  makes  a  fairly  good  equipment  for  the  peasant's  son 
who  is  to  go  no  further.  But  for  the  more  ambitious  boy 
whose  parents  can  afford  it,  the  next  four  years  of  the  first 
cycle  are  a  real  introduction  to  general  culture.  Suppose  he 
is  in  the  Classical  division  A.  He  will  have  had  by  the  time  he 
is  fifteen, — 

Lectures  on  morals,  civilization,  society. 

French  composition  and  literature,  including  the  dramatists  and  more 
prominent  prose  writers. 

Latin:  thru  Cicero,  Vergil,  Sallust,  and  others  less  important. 

Latin  composition. 

Greek:  Lucian,  Xenophon,  and  extracts  from  Herodotus. 

Modern  Language  (if  English)  :  Johnson's  Rasselas,  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
Held,  Hawthorne,  Scott,  etc.,  conversation  and  composition. 

History:  General,  ancient,  medieval,  modern,  with  especial  attention,  of 
course,  to  the  history  of  France. 

General  geography — usually  studied  in  connection  with  history. 

Algebra — thru  equations  of  the  first  degrees. 

Geometry — including  the  chief  propositions  of  the  circle. 

Drawing — architectual — and  free  hand. 

And  finally,  if  he  pursues  his  classic  division  to  the  end  of 
the  lycee  course,  he  will  be  having  during  his  last  year  the 
following  strenuous,  but  certainly  impressive,  list  of  courses : 

83^  hours  a  week  of  philosophy,  covering:  Psychology,  logic,  ethics, 
metaphysics  and  philosophy  of:  Plato,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
Kant's  Prolegomenon,  etc. 

Latin  and  Greek:  4  hours  (optional),  Cicero's  Rhetoric,  Extracts  from 
Lucian,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  Theocritus. 

Modern  languages:  2  hours  (optional). 

If  English,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Keats,  Byron,  Kipling,  etc. 

History  and  geography:  (3^  hours) — advanced  contemporary  history  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

Mathematics  (2  hours) — Quadratic  equations,  graphic  algebra,  elementary 
analytic  geometry. 

Physics  and  chemistry  (3  hours) — about  the  equivalent  of  our  best  high 
school  course,  the  chemistry  including  some  organic  work. 

Natural  history  (2  hours)  :  Elementary  physiology,  elementary  paleon- 
tology, elementary  vegetable  physiology. 

Drawing   (2  hours)   optional. 

Hygiene — 12  lectures  of  one  hour  each. 

To  show  how  admirably  a  single  subject  is  developed  thru 
the  whole  twelve  years,  I  will  take  the  department  of  history, 
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which  is  particularly  well  organized,  and,  I  confess,  makes  me 
blush  for  the  generally  very  meager  historical  education  in  this 
country. 


Infant  class — Tales  of  historical  personages.    Tales  of  travel,  etc. 

First  year  preparatory— i  hour.  More  tales,  and  outline  of  national  his- 
tory. 

Second  year  preparatory— i  hour.  More  tales,  and  outline  of  national 
history. 

First  year  elementary  (about  8  years  of  age,  or  8th  grade) — ^3  hours.  Sys- 
tematic French  history  down  to  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Second  year  elementary  (7th  grade) — 3  hours.  French  history  continued 
down  to  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  1871. 

First  cycle  (6th  grade)— 3  hours.  Ancient  history,  Egyptian,  Jewish, 
Greek,  Roman  thru  Constantine. 

First  cycle  (5th  grade) — 3  hours.    Medieval  European  history. 

First  cycle  (4th  grade) — 3  hours.  Modern  history  from  Renaissance  thru 
Louis  XVI. 

First  cycle  (third  grade).  Contemporary  history  from  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  today,  including  the  actual  situation  of  the 
various  world  powers. 

Second  cycle  (second  grade) — 2  hours.    More  advanced  treatment  of  mod- 
ern history  of  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1700. 
And  for  two  classical  groups  A  and  B — 2  hours.    Ancient  history  from 
prehistoric  times  thru  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  States. 

Second  cycle  (first  grade) — 2  hours.     Modern  history,  i8th  Century  only. 
For  A  and  B   Division — 2  hours.    Ancient  Rome  from  earliest  times 
thru  the  Empire. 

Second  cycle — (Classes  of  philosophy  and  mathematics) — ^3^  hours.  Ad- 
vanced contemporary  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire to  today  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  both  Americas. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  formidable  teaching  force,  very 
thoroly  equipped,  is  necessary  to  carry  on  such  a  curriculum. 
The  requirements  for  a  lycee  professor  are  in  fact  most  exact- 
ing. It  is  now  practically  necessary  for  him  to  have  both  his 
degrees  of  license,  and  the  Agrege,  which  means  an  amount  of 
study  equal  almost  to  the  doctor's  degree,  but  without  the  ex- 
action of  a  doctor's  dissertation.  He  is  thus  a  trained  special- 
ist in  the  department  he  is  to  conduct,  and  is  expected  to  give 
his  lectures  and  conduct  his  classes  in  as  finished  manner  as 
any  university  professor,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in 
France,  where  form  counts  for  so  much.  He  teaches,  on  an 
average,  twelve  hours  a  week,  and  receives  from  3,200  to  8,000 
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francs  a  year,  according  to  his  age  and  success.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  professors,  there  are  the  repetiteitrs,  or  tutors, 
who  superintend  study,  do  some  quizzing,  and  supply  the  pro- 
fessors' places  when  they  are  ill  or  away.  A  repetiteur  is 
generally  a  licencie,  according  to  the  actual  practice,  altho 
formerly  he  might  be  only  a  B.A.  He  receives  only  3,000 
francs,  but  may  aspire  to  the  full  professorship,  with  an  at- 
tendant increase  of  salary. 

I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  lycee,  because  it  represents 
the  best  and  most  modern  in  French  education,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  type  of  school  in  France.  There  is  also  that 
most  important  group  of  institutions,  the  communal  schools, 
located  in  every  town,  where  the  elementary  branches  are 
taught  up  to  the  eleventh  year,  as  in  our  primary  public  schools. 
These  schools  usually  give  an  additional  three  years  for  those 
who  wish  to  learn  a  trade,  and  carry  their  public  schooling  a 
little  higher.  Then  there  are  the  colleges — which  are  really 
municipal  lycees  supported  by  the  town,  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state.  They  are  not  on  quite  so  high  a  level  as  the 
regular  lycees,  their  professors  are  apt  to  be  a  bit  superannu- 
ated, and  not  so  well  equipped  as  their  colleagues  of  the  lycee; 
but  the  aim  of  the  college  and  the  lycee  are  almost  identical. 
There  is  at  present  a  tendency  for  the  college  to  disappear  or 
become  merged  with  a  regular  lycee. 

There  are  also  church  schools  that  have  played  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  French  education  during  the  past.  Today  they 
are  less  important  on  account  of  the  growing  anti-clerical  spirit 
in  France,  and  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders.  There 
are  several  large  schools,  however,  under  church  direction,  and 
many  old-fashioned,  or  titled,  families  of  the  vieille  noblesse 
prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  them,  rather  than  expose  them 
to  the  somewhat  free-thinking  atmosphere  of  the  government 
schools.  Some  of  these  schools  are  now  quite  fashionable, 
and  rather  copy  the  great  English  schools,  paying  much  at- 
tention to  football  and  other  out-of-door  sports. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  industrial  schools  (like  the  Real- 
schulen  of  Germany).  These  schools  take  pupils  at  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  they  have  completed  the  modern 
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division  of  the  first  cycle,  and  give  them  a  three  years'  course 
of  a  more  distinctly  commercial  and  practical  nature  than  the 
second  cycle  would  offer  them.  The  course  is  not  intended  to 
give  the  culture  necessary  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  it  is  more 
distinctly  utilitarian,  and  so  narrower;  hence,  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  a  diploma  is  awarded  those  who  successfully  pass  the 
examinations ;  but  they  are  not  given  a  degree. 

This  brings  us  thru  the  schools  of  France,  and  their  sec- 
ondary education,  up  to  higher  education  and  the  universities. 
Here  again  we  find  the  same  wonderful  system,  with  its  many 
admirable  qualities,  as  well  as  with  the  defects  that  are  sure 
to  arise  in  any  system  controlled  from  a  common  center.  The 
universities  of  France  all  look  to  Paris  for  direction  and  funds, 
and  they  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  compete  with  each  other 
for  pupils,  or  in  the  securing  of  the  ablest  instructors,  than 
would  be  the  different  stations  on  a  railroad  line  in  securing 
local  managers,  or  dispatching  agents;  it  all  rests  with  the 
central  authority.  This  means  that  certain  universities  in  less 
populous  communities,  or  in  a  typical  agricultural  environ- 
ment, are  decidedly  somnolent  for  want  of  an  aggressive 
pushing  from  headquarters.  The  unfortunate  professor  ap- 
pointed to  such  a  post  drones  thru  his  courses  with  three  or 
four  youths  as  audience,  and  the  few  intelligent  minds  who 
may  arise  in  the  university's  parish,  so  to  speak,  go  to  a  more 
wide-awake  intellectual  center,  and  preferably,  of  course,  to 
Paris.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  professors  from  such  a  side- 
tracked institution  who  have  enough  of  the  divine  fire  to  rise 
above  their  surroundings,  make  a  name  for  themselves,  and  be 
ultimately  called  to  Paris,  the  Mecca  of  all  French  intellectuals. 
Some  of  the  provincial  institutions,  however,  such  as  the  uni- 
versities of  Lille,  Nancy,  and  Grenoble,  for  instance,  are  de- 
cidedly wide  awake  and  act  as  regular  feeders  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

As  Paris  is  the  center  of  higher  education,  it  naturally  be- 
comes the  prototype  of  the  smaller  universities,  and  with  fif- 
teen thousand  or  more  students,  it  is  certainly  most  worth 
studying. 

The  two  central  departments  of  the  University  of  Paris  are 
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the  Schools  of  Letters  and  Science,  that  together  comprise  the 
Sorbonne.  Here  all  the  non-commercial  and  non-professional 
courses  under  these  heads  are  taught,  and  here  are  the  great 
laboratories  where  researches  of  world-wide  importance  are 
constantly  being  conducted  and  published  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Mme.  Curie  and  her  laboratory  for  the  study  of 
radio-activity  is  part  of  the  science  department,  altho  located 
in  another  part  of  the  town. 

Professor  Lippmann,  the  discoverer  of  color  photography, 
is  here  directing  the  research  laboratory  of  physics.  The 
great  Henri  Poincare  lectures  there,  and  so  do  many  others 
as  famous  in  their  several  branches. 

The  lectures  are  in  the  main  entirely  free,  but  one  has  to 
matriculate  to  attend  certain  smaller  classes,  and  a  fee  is 
charged  for  those  who  work  in  the  laboratories.  The  pro- 
fessor is  a  great  man  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  it  is  most  im- 
pressive to  see  one  of  the  really  important  ones,  an  Academi- 
cian for  instance,  enter  his  classroom,  preceded  by  an  usher 
wearing  a  silver  chain  of  office,  and  his  assistants  (if  it  is  an 
experimental  lecture),  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  his 
hearers.  Learning  ranks  very  high  in  Paris,  and  the  respect- 
ful, almost  strained  attention  of  the  students  in  the  class- 
room, shows  how  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  them;  one  realizes 
how  much  a  man's  whole  fate  depends  on  his  success  as  a 
student  in  a  country  where  scholarship  is  so  much  admired. 

The  prominent  professors,  just  referred  to,  seldom  lecture 
more  than  twice  a  week,  and  that  but  half  a  year,  in  many 
cases;  but  this  course  consists  almost  wholly  in  the  man's 
original  contribution  to  science  or  letters;  its  preparation 
takes  an  immense  amount  of  time,  and  if  he  announces  a  new 
course  every  three  or  four  years,  it  means  practically  that  he  is 
about  to  put  a  new  book  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  world. 
Such  men  never  teach,  of  course,  altho  they  may  direct  a 
research  laboratory.  What  little  teaching  is  done  at  the  Sor- 
bonne is  in  the  hands  of  assistant  professors,  who  may  have  to 
lecture  twice  a  week  thru  the  year,  as  well  as  conduct  a  quiz, 
or  oversee  laboratory  instructions. 

Still  lower  down  are  the  preparateurs,  who  do  the  more 
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mechanical  work  of  manipulation  in  the  laboratories,  and  get 
ready  the  lecture-table  experiments  for  the  great  man,  who 
only  directs  and  explains  during  his  lecture,  while  his  assistants 
perform  the  experiment.  Consequently,  such  a  lecture  is  a 
highly  finished  affair,  delivered  with  a  precision  and  elegance 
unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world,  I  believe;  and  the  experi- 
ments, if  there  are  any,  are  miracles  of  ingenuity  and  lucidity. 

The  student  at  the  Sorbonne  attends  lectures,  works  in  the 
laboratory,  or  reads  in  the  library,  and,  after  three  years  of 
this  work,  comes  up  for  his  "  license."  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  this  degree,  he  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment he  is  working  in.  In  science,  for  instance,  he  must  pre- 
sent three  certificates :  one,  let  us  say,  in  physics,  one  in  chem- 
istry, and  one  in  mathematics,  each  certificate  representing  sev- 
eral courses.  The  examinations  are  partly  written  and  partly 
oral,  and  altho  not  openly  called  competitive,  are  practically  so, 
as  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  passed  each  year  is  said  to 
be  privately  issued  to  the  examiners  by  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. This  restriction  is  made  to  prevent  a  glut  in  the  edu- 
cational market. 

Today,  altho  a  "  license  "  admits  the  holder  to  many  priv- 
ileges, government  positions,  and  other  callings,  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  position  as  lycee  professor,  and  the  aspirant  to 
this  honor  must  try  for  his  Agrege.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  definitely  prescribed  route  leading  to  this  degree, 
except  that  certain  studies,  such  as  pedagogy,  are  prescribed, 
for  it  is  distinctly  the  teacher's  degree.  The  examination  is 
competitive,  is  held  in  Paris,  and  is  extremely  severe.  Pos- 
sibly only  a  dozen  men  may  be  passed  from  all  of  France  in  a 
given  year,  but  these  dozen  are  at  once  assigned  to  posts  in 
the  various  lycees,  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Such  is  the 
advantage  of  a  paternal  government! 

At  last,  comes  the  doctor's  degree,  which  is  not  necessary, 
unless  one  aspires  to  a  university  professorship.  The  aspirant 
must  pass  another  set  of  examinations  in  the  chosen  subject, 
must  show  a  decided  maturity  of  grasp,  and  an  originality  of 
which  the  major  and  minor  thesis  are  supposed  to  be  evidence. 
These  theses  are  defended  before  a  jury  of  four  professors,  and 
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the  public  is  invited  to  attend  the  ceremonial,  which  is  faintly 
suggestive  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  bear-baiting.  The  candi- 
date is  seldom  a  very  young  man,  and  not  infrequently  he  is  in 
middle  life,  for  his  thesis  must  be  a  work  of  some  im- 
portance, and  is  generally  the  result  of  many  years  of  patient 
labor. 

Grouped  about  the  Sorbonne,  like  chickens  about  a  brooding- 
hen,  are  the  great  professional  schools  of  the  university,  of 
which  those  of  law  and  medicine  are  the  most  important.  Here 
the  first  degree  to  be  competed  for  is  the  license,  as  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  later,  possibly,  the  doctorate.  They  are  fully 
as  severe  in  their  exactions  as  our  leading  law  and  medical 
schools,  and  the  time  required  for  a  full  preparation  is  about 
the  same ;  rather  longer,  tho,  in  medicine. 

The  Ecole  Normale,  a  little  further  away  from  the  Sor- 
bonne, is  now  a  part  of  the  university,  and  is  engaged  only  in 
the  training  of  teachers,  but  teachers,  indeed,  worthy  of  the 
name.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  French  history 
are  on  its  rolls,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
graduated  each  year  are  equipped  more  perfectly  for  their  par- 
ticular calling  than  the  graduates  of  any  other  institution  in 
France.  Indeed,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  various  academies 
of  the  French  Institute  are  much  too  partial  to  Ecole  Normale 
men,  in  choosing  a  new  member. 

Outside  the  university  proper  are  several  important  institu- 
tions that  I  ought  at  least  to  touch  upon.  First  comes  the  Col- 
lege de  France,  a  remarkable  institution  founded  by  Francis 
I,  and  intended  to  further  advanced  learning  of  too  un- 
orthodox or  too  specialized  a  nature  to  be  properly  offered 
at  the  university.  There  brilliant  specialists  receive  life  ap- 
pointments to  give  one  lecture  course  a  year,  the  rest  of  their 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  their  chosen  branch 
of  learning.  Regnault,  the  great  authority  on  steam,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  appointees  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  a  recent  appointment  of  the  Abbe  Loisy,  the  noted 
"modernist,"  shows  clearly  enough  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
government  toward  this  peculiarly  favored  institution.  In 
fact,  in  many  respects,  it  must  be  a  sort  of  professional  Utopia 
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with  official  duties  practically  non-existent,  and  not  even  ex- 
aminations to  annoy;  for  the  college  is  not  a  degree-granting 
institution. 

The  Ecole  Polytechnique  is  a  school  where  the  government 
trains  engineers  for  its  military  and  civil  works,  and  the 
graduates  are  obliged  to  serve  the  government  for  several  years 
after  graduation.  Like  St.  Cyr,  the  great  military  academy, 
it  is  very  hard  to  enter,  and  the  lycees  offer  a  year  of  study, 
after  their  highest  regular  grade,  to  prepare  young  men  in 
mathematics  for  these  institutions,  where  mathematics  and  the 
mathematical  treatment  of  science  is  a  positive  fetich. 

Two  important  technical  schools  are  the  Ecole  Centrale  and 
the  Ecole  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.  The  former  is  a  true  en- 
gineering school  for  electrical,  civil,  and  mechanical  engineers ; 
the  latter  is  more  like  a  trade  school,  and  is  maintained  by  the 
municipality  of  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  training  practical  ex- 
perts in  chemistry  and  physics.  Its  laboratories  are  splendidly 
equipped,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  interest  that  the 
Curies  made  their  first  great  discoveries  in  radio-activity  in  a 
sort  of  now  disused  shed  in  its  central  court. 

I  have  named  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  types  of  the 
score  or  more  institutions  of  higher  learning  situated  in  Paris, 
and  it  only  remains  to  show  how,  for  each  and  every  type  of 
boy  of  differing  grades  of  intelligence,  a  pathway  is  oj>en  to 
all  the  success  he  is  capable  of  attaining.  As  already  ex- 
plained, the  peasant's  son  goes  to  the  municipal  school  till  he  is 
eleven,  and,  if  he  chooses,  three  years  longer.  So  far  his  edu- 
cation is  free.  After  that  he  must  pay  for  it,  whether  it  be  in 
a  church  school  or  government  lycee,  where  tuition  is  about 
$100  a  year.  But,  fortunately,  there  are  prizes  or  scholarships, 
which  entitle  the  winner  to  part  or  all  of  the  lycee  course. 
This  harmonizes  with  the  prevailing  policy  of  limiting  the 
higher  grades  of  learning  to  those  who  show  some  promise. 
The  rich  manufacturer's  son  would  almost  certainly  go  to  a 
lycee,  obtain  his  Bachelor's  Degree,  and  then,  perhaps,  to  finish 
off,  study  "his  law,"  as  the  jocular  saying  is,  or  perhaps  go 
to  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Commerciales,  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied business  college.     The  boy  of  scientific  or  technical  apti- 
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tude  may  aim  for  the  Ecole  Poly  technique  or  the  Ecole  Cen- 
trale,  or  he  may  leave  the  lycee  at  the  end  of  the  first  cycle 
and  enter  one  of  the  trade  schools  already  mentioned.  And 
finally  the  young  scion  of  an  ancient  or  titled  family,  who  is 
not  destined  to  work,  may  go  to  one  of  the  fashionable  church 
schools  and  finish  with  the  law,  or  he  may,  just  to  quiet  the 
fears  of  conservative  parents,  go  to  a  church  school  until 
after  his  first  communion,  and  then  be  transferred  to  the  more 
vigorous,  but  somewhat  anticlerical  atmosphere  of  the  govern- 
ment institution.  But  in  justice  to  that  much  abused  govern- 
ment, it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  extremely  liberal  in  providing 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  religious  instruction  in  the 
lycies  for  those  who  desire  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  French  education  educates. 
Whether  it  produces  an  all-around  man  as  we  understand  him 
is  another  question ;  for  it  pays  little  attention  to  the  social  side 
of  student  life,  or  the  sports  we  are  so  fond  of,  and  the  two 
or  three  periods  a  week  of  compulsory  gymnastics  are  hardly 
the  equivalent  of  our  institution  of  football,  for  instance.  But 
French  education  is  intensely  efficient  in  that  it  certainly  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  exactly  what  it  aims  to  produce :  a  specialist 
thoroly  equipped  for  some  calling  in  life.  If  football  were 
found  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  some  career,  I  have 
no  doubt  carefully  planned  courses  in  the  game  would  be  at 
once  oflfered,  and  there  would  be  less  time  wasted  in  talking 
about  it  than  is  often  the  case  with  us. 

Where  their  system  undeniably  gains  over  ours  is  in  the 
essential  continuity  of  it,  by  which  each  year's  work  is  a  prep- 
aration for  all  the  years  that  are  to  follow.  This  is  a  peda- 
gogical advantage  that  is  possible  only  when  a  choice  of 
vocation  is  made  early;  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  this  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  in  France. 

It  is  this  general  spirit  of  effectiveness  that  seems  to  me  the 
most  admirable  in  the  French  educational  method.  We  can 
not,  and  should  not,  copy  the  system  of  any  other  country,  but 
we  should  be  broad-minded  enough  to  recognize  what  is  fine 
in  systems  other  than  our  own,  and  where  we  find  a  method  or 
idea  better  than  ours,  and  fitting  in  with  our  own  traditions  or 
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needs,  let  us  not  be  too  proud  to  admit  our  inferiority  in  any 
particular,  and  to  borrow  even  from  the  "  effete  "  nations  of 
the  old  world.  France  is  constantly  borrowing:  she  borrows 
ideas  from  the  GeiTnan  gymnasia,  from  the  great  English  pub- 
lic schools,  and  lately  she  has  been  copying  some  of  our  ideas 
in  the  laboratory  teaching  of  elementary  science,  which  she 
considers  better  than  her  own. 

I  do  not  presume  to  point  out  in  what  particulars  we  might 
advantageously  borrow  from  France;  but  I  am  sure  there 
are  such  points,  where  we  are  distinctly  inferior,  and  where 
we  could  copy,  or  adapt  her  methods  for  our  use,  to  our  own 
very  great  advantage. 

Henry  A.  Perkins 
Trinity  College 
Hartford,  Conn. 


CAN  VIRTUE  BE  TAUGHT? 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Socrates,  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  ? 
Or  if  not  teachable,  is  it  acquired  by  practise?  Or,  if  it  comes 
neither  by  teaching  nor  by  practise,  does  it  arise  in  men  by  gift 
of  nature  or  in  some  other  manner?"  So  spoke  Meno,  ac- 
cording to  Plato's  account,  to  old  Socrates,  long  ago  in  that 
Fatherland  of  thought,  Attic  Greece.  In  the  dialogue  that 
follows,  all  the  participants  are  evidently  anxious  to  reach  an 
affirmative  answer;  but  each  successive  hope  is  blasted  by  the 
relentless  logic  of  Socrates,  and  the  conclusion,  a  tentative  one 
indeed,  is  unfavorable.  The  two  other  dialogues  in  which 
the  same  question  is  most  distinctly  raised  are  no  more  en- 
couraging: the  Euthydemus  refutes,  and  the  Protagoras  ridi- 
cules and  denies,  the  teaching  of  virtue,  at  least  as  practised  by 
the  professional  teachers,  the  Sophists ;  whose  fame,  we  must 
remember,  had  then  by  no  means  fallen  to  its  present  low 
estate. 

Certainly  we  have  a  strange  paradox  here:  Socrates,  who 
loved  nothing  so  dearly  as  to  teach  virtue,  who  refused  to  save 
his  life  by  promising  to  cease  his  teaching,  and  whose  ambi- 
tion it  was  to  place  truth  and  righteousness  upon  a  basis  of 
eternal  reason, — this  Socrates  is  represented  in  three  separate 
dialogues  denying  that  virtue  can  be  taught,  and  attacking 
with  all  his  keenness  and  satire  the  only  men  of  his  time  who 
really  profest  to  be  able  to  teach  it.  And  yet  the  paradox 
is  not  a  serious  one :  we  may  take  comfort  at  once  from  the 
greatest  of  the  ethical  dialogues,  the  Republic,  in  which  no 
one  stops  to  ask  whether  virtue  can  be  taught,  but  all  are  bent 
on  discovering  just  how  it  is  to  be  done!  The  Republic  is,  in- 
deed, the  fulfilment  of  the  hope  voiced  at  the  very  end  of  the 
inconclusive,  skeptical  Meno, — "  It  is  true,  O  Meno,  that  from 
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our  present  discussion  it  would  appear  that  it  is  by  divine 
favor  that  virtue  comes  to  those  who  possess  it ;  but  we  shall 
reach  a  clear  and  safe  conclusion  on  the  matter  only  when,  be- 
fore we  ask  how  virtue  may  be  attained,  we  first  endeavor  to 
discover  the  real  nature  and  essence  of  virtue  itself."  And 
this  latter  question  is,  of  course,  exactly  the  central  theme  of 
the  Republic. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Platonic  attitude  toward  moral  educa- 
tion is  typical  of  the  prevailing  thought  of  serious  minds  in 
all  periods;  deep  in  his  heart  is  an  ardent  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  a  profound  feeling  that  it  must  be  soluble  and  must 
be  solved;  but  he  is  thoroly  dissatisfied  with  the  methods  of 
those  who  declare  themselves  teachers  of  virtue,  he  is  per- 
plexed by  the  apparent  caprice  of  nature  in  the  formation  of 
good  characters,  and  always  falls  into  contradictions  and  ob- 
scurities when  he  undertakes  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
subject.  It  is  almost  painfully  interesting  to  find  in  the  Meno 
the  very  same  paradox  that  still  greets  the  student  of  moral 
development, — that  the  best  fathers  so  often  have  inferior 
sons;  that  neither  heredity  nor  training  seems  to  have  any 
sure  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  will. 

So  it  has  been  since :  parents  and  teachers  have  felt  the  old 
Hebraic  conviction  that  if  we  only  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  he  actually  will  not  depart  from  it  when  he  is 
grown  up  and  leaves  our  hands;  but  the  how  of  this  training 
is  so  obscure  and  puzzling  a  problem  that  we  fall  back  into 
the  discouraging  feeling  that  moral  development  is,  as  the 
Meno  has  it,  dependent  upon  the  inscrutable  will  of  God,  and 
precarious  even  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  Our  own 
day  shows  hardly  any  increase  in  assurance,  and  probably  none 
in  agreement,  on  this  vext  question. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  great  educators  and  great  move- 
ments have  generally  been  inspired  by  the  moral  aim,  and  that 
the  movements  have  as  regularly  declined  to  an  intellectualistic 
plane.  The  very  succession  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
the  medieval  realists  and  nominalists  is  a  gradual  descent  from 
intense  ethical  fervor  to  intellectual  pedantry.  The  humanism 
of  the  Renaissance,  with  all  its  faults,  was  at  heart  an  ardent 
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effort  to  elevate  life  by  setting  up  and  illuminating  an  ideal  of 
humanity:  this  is  beautifully  seen  in  such  men  as  Vittorino 
and  Melanchthon,  Colet  and  Milton.  But  Sturm,  with  his 
Strassburg  gymnasium,  and  Ascham,  with  his  "  double  transla- 
tion," have  already  begun  the  downward  road,  which  by  and 
by  drops  into  the  verbalism  of  the  nineteenth  century  Latin 
grammar  school,  with  its  endless  paradigms  and  Latin  verses. 
The  beloved  classics  from  which  Milton  and  Arnold  drew  for 
themselves  and  their  pupils  such  priceless  lessons  in  life,  must 
today  be  bolstered  up  by  the  chimera  of  formal  intellectual 
discipline!  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  whose  names  we  love  to 
honor,  were  consumed  with  the  moral  aim ;  but  the  elementary 
school  hardly  lifted  its  eyes  from  its  lesson-books  to  glance 
at  them,  and  their  principles  have  been  utilized  mainly  in  the 
service  of  intellectual  training. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  all  these  gravitations  from  the  moral 
aim  are  instances  of  movement  in  the  direction  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  are  due  to  that  very  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
that  seem  to  mark  the  task  of  moral  training.  It  is  so  easy 
to  produce  knowledge  and  even  skill,  and  so  hard  to  produce 
character.  To  test  the  work  of  education  we  may  ask  three 
general  questions  concerning  the  young  human  being  emerg- 
ing from  its  hands :  "  What  does  he  know  ?  "  "  What  can 
he  do?"  ''What  will  he  do?"  The  first  two  are  easily 
asked  and  easily  answered :  we  can  communicate  knowledge 
with  reasonable  efficiency  and  assurance ;  we  know  fairly  well 
how  it  should  be  done,  and  do  not  shrink  from  guaranteeing 
success ;  any  good  teacher  would  unhesitatingly  agree  to  teach 
any  normal  child  the  essentials  of  intellectual  training.  Like- 
wise the  master-workman  of  any  craft,  or  the  expert  in  any 
profession,  does  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  training  of  an 
apprentice,  and  to  guarantee,  under  reasonable  limitations,  to 
turn  him  out  a  competent  workman. 

So  much  for  what  the  child  is  to  know  and  what  he  can  do: 
but  who  is  so  bold  as  to  undertake  to  answer  in  advance  the 
third  question,  that  all-important,  fateful,  "  What  will  he  do?  " 
Of  that  we  with  one  accord  begin  to  wash  our  hands  of  re- 
sponsibility:  character  we  dare  not  guarantee;  how  the  child 
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will  "  turn  out,"  what  use  he  will  make  of  the  knowledge  and 
the  skill  we  have  given  him,  to  what  ends  he  will  apply  the 
power  our  training  has  developed  in  him, — these  are  questions 
that  no  human  foresight  can  answer,  and  no  educational  wis- 
dom can  pre-determine.  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  the  mis- 
carriage of  all  reasonable  predictions  concerning  moral  char- 
acter based  upon  education,  so  that  it  hardly  surprizes  us 
to  see  a  magna  cum  laiide  Harvard  graduate  leading  down- 
grade politics,  or  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  handling  corruption 
funds.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  school  should  turn  away 
from  this  game  of  chance  to  the  surer,  if  much  less  inspiring 
undertaking  of  imparting  knowledge  or  cultivating  skill.  And 
this  in  spite  of  ceaseless  insistence  thru  all  the  generations  of 
educational  thought,  that  knowledge  and  skill  are  mere  arith- 
metical quanta,  whose  effect  for  human  weal  or  woe  depends 
upon  the  plus  or  minus  sign  written  before  them  by  character. 

Hence  the  profound  disappointment  over  the  results  of  pop- 
ular education.  Horace  Mann  said :  "  I  believe  in  the  pro- 
gressive improvability  of  human  nature;  if  we  can  only  get  the 
wheels  [of  education]  into  some  sort  of  motion,  great  things 
may  be  expected."  Since  his  day  the  wheels  of  education  have 
got  into  motion,  probably  far  beyond  what  he  dreamed  of;  but 
the  desired  results  have  not  come  to  pass :  crime  has  not  been 
abolished;  law  is  not  better  enforced;  politics  has  not  been 
purified,  and  happiness  has  not  become  universal.  Meanwhile 
the  progressive  forces  of  the  world  have  become  largely  en- 
grossed in  social  reformation,  or,  rather,  new  formation.  In- 
corporation, legislation,  administration,  cooperation  in  all  its 
forms,  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Social  has  become  a  word  to 
conjure  with,  and  socialism,  of  all  shades  from  the  most  in- 
nocent to  the  most  rabid,  permeates  and  colors  thought. 

Certainly  no  one  need  chide  against  the  growing  unification 
and  copartnership  of  the  race;  yet  we  must  be  struck  with 
the  signs  of  the  arrears  of  individual  character.  Law,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  social  will,  is  mocked  by  the  caprice  and  in- 
subordination of  the  individual  will,  whether  manifested  in 
crimes  of  violence  or  in  the  evasions  of  craft-  We  no 
sooner  set  up  a  new  instrument  of  free  government  than  the 
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forces  of  selfishness  commence  their  assault  upon  it,  and  they 
do  not  cease  until  they  capture  it  for  their  own  ends.  It  is 
still  true,  as  Aristotle  taught,  that  the  democratic  polity  de- 
mands a  democratic  type  of  citizen;  the  creators  of  imaginary 
commonwealths  have  realized  that;  Plato  devotes  a  large  part 
of  the  Republic  to  the  education  of  the  citizens;  Aristotle  him- 
self planned  in  his  Politics  a  chapter  on  education;  Rousseau's 
Contrat  social  called  for  the  Emile;  even  Bellamy's  new  order 
could  be  ushered  in  only  by  a  sweeping  moral  revival  that 
transfigured  the  characters  of  men  and  women.  These  all 
dreamed  of  Utopias;  today  parliaments  and  congresses  and 
countless  leagues  and  propagandas  are  creating  them, — or 
rather  creating  their  forms :  forms  which  will  but  mock  us,  as 
Romulus  Augustulus  parodied  the  Empire,  unless  we  can  raise 
up  individual  men  and  women  with  moral  character  fitted  to 
the  ideals  these  social  forms  intend  to  body  forth. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  educational  crux:  being  able  to 
determine  knowledge  and  skill,  who  shall  show  us  how  to 
touch  and  pre- form  the  directing  will?  This  is  the  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  ages,  and  every  forward  step  in  other 
fields,  educational  and  social,  lifts  this  into  stronger  relief  and 
more  urgent  insistence.  "  This  firm  and  unshakable  will,'' 
says  Fichte,  "  the  New  Education  must  produce,  by  a  rule  that 
is  certain  and  admits  no  exceptions;  .  .  .  Hitherto  good  re- 
sults [in  character]  have  arisen  thru  the  power  of  natural  en- 
dowment, which  overcame  the  influence  of  evil  environment; 
certainly  not  thru  education,  for  then  all  educated  persons 
must  needs  have  become  good ;  evil  results,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  just  as  independent  of  the  influence  of  education,  for 
otherwise  all  educated  persons  must  have  become  bad.  .  .  . 
Thus,  so  far  as  moral  character  is  concerned,  education  has 
been  merely  futile,  and  not  even  injurious;  the  real  formative 
power  has  been  original  spiritual  nature.  But  from  this  time 
forth  must  the  education  of  man  be  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  this  obscure  and  enigmatical  power,  and  put  under  the 
control  of  a  rational  art,  able  to  compass  its  end  in  every  in- 
dividual intrusted  to  it, — or  at  least  fully  aware  when  it  has 
not  attained  it,  and  therefore  knowing  that  the  task  is  not  yet 
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finished.  A  certain  and  reasoned  art  of  forming  in  man  a  firm 
and  rehable  good  will, — such  is  the  education  I  propose, 
and  this  is  its  prime  characteristic."  ^ 

These  are  bold  words:  one  hardly  knows  whether  to  be 
more  astonished  at  Fichte's  contemptuous  charge  of  utter 
futility  against  the  traditional  education,  or  his  daring  chal- 
lenge to  the  education  of  the  future.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
hardly  deny  that  with  respect  to  the  past,  he  is  guilty  at  worst 
of  the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  warm  heart  profoundly 
moved;  and  as  to  the  future  he  has  announced  the  only  pos- 
sible aim  of  moral  education,  a  lower  than  which  we  dare 
not  set  without  denying  the  destiny  of  man. 

But  here  one  question  cries  aloud:  if  the  Past  has  failed  so 
utterly,  from  Meno  down  to  Fichte's  time,  to  influence  the 
will,  why  should  we  flatter  ourselves  with  golden  hopes  of  the 
Future?  Are  we  wiser,  or  stronger,  or  more  righteous  than 
our  fathers,  that  we  should  succeed  in  so  great  a  task  where 
they  failed?  Nor  let  us  be  deceived  as  to  the  kind  of  answer 
that  will  satisfy  this  question :  no  petty  advance,  no  improve- 
ment in  methods  or  equipment,  no  enhancepient  nor  beautifica- 
tion  of  schoolhouses,  no  mere  perfection  of  training  in  teach- 
ers, will  suffice  to  turn  the  scale  in  our  favor.  Unless  we  can 
find  some  deep  and  far-reaching  difference,  that  enables  us, 
as  it  were,  to  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  those  gone  before,  we 
need  not  hope  for  any  great  advantage  over  them.  Such  dif- 
ferences do  exist  between  present  and  past  in  other  domains 
of  human  activity, — in  the  arts,  in  commerce,  and,  above  all 
perhaps,  in  science,  both  pure  and  applied.  And  such  a  dif- 
ference, we  believe,  exists  in  education,  plainly  visible  to  one 
who  examines  the  evidence  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tise in  our  day  and  in  the  past,  both  ancient  and  recent.  And 
this  difference  reveals  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  moral  educa- 
tion hitherto,  and  is  the  ground  of  hope  for  success  in  the 
future. 

Not  that  we  can  agree  with  Fichte  that  moral  training  in 
the  past  has  been  utterly  futile :  in  truth,  much  has  been  done 
well,  along  with  that  which  has  failed;  if  many  a  parent  has 
*  Reden  an  die  deutsche  Nation,  Zweite  Rede,  15. 
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had  to  lament,  "  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me,"  many  more  have  rejoiced 
in  the  fruits  of  their  parental  labor  and  devotion.  The  most 
serious  failure  has  lain  in  not  knowing  how  we  succeed,  nor 
why  we  fail:  if  we  only  knew  that,  we  might  easily  improve 
our  practise,  and  attain  constantly  higher  results.  Now  it  is 
just  this  that  must  be  remedied;  we  must  wrest  from  nature 
the  secret  of  the  cultivation  of  character,  and  so  master  the 
task  of  preforming  the  will.  Mark  that  this  advance  from 
luck  and  **  knack  "  and  rule  of  thumb  to  accurate  and  reliable 
method  is  characteristic  of  modern  success:  industry,  com- 
merce, medicine,  government,  charity,  are  being  reduced  to 
scientific  precision,  and  their  performance  is  being  rescued 
from  chance,  and  put  under  the  rule  of  law.  Education  is  a 
great  practical  task,  the  most  important  of  all  that  confront 
us,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it,  too,  must  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  all-conquering  reason. 

The  prime  difference  between  the  old  education  and  the  new 
is  this,  that  the  old  education,  while  it  knows  much  about  the 
end  of  education,  that  is  the  human  ideal,  knows  nothing 
about  the  beginning  of  education,  that  is  the  child :  the  strength 
of  the  new  education  is,  not  so  much  what  it  already  knows 
about  the  child,  but  rather  its  clear  vision  of  the  child  as  the 
beginning  from  which  all  education  must  start.  This  differ- 
ence is  great  enough  to  turn  failure  into  success,  bring  clear- 
ness and  certainty  out  of  obscurity  and  fortuity,  and  give  us  a 
true  theory  and  a  sound  and  reliable  practise  of  moral  educa- 
tion. Rousseau,  altho  himself  densely  ignorant  of  the  real 
child,  nevertheless  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness;  he 
supplied  a  new  principle  in  education  by  putting  the  child  in 
the  center  of  his  discussion,  just  as  Copernicus  did  in 
astronomy  by  putting  the  sun  in  the  center  of  the  solar  system. 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  modern  "  child-study," — with  all  its 
faults — these  are  the  torch-carriers,  and  the  light  they  kindle 
will,  not  indeed  immediately  solve  the  problem  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  will,  but  for  the  first  time  make  the  solution  poS' 
sihle. 

We  have  said  that  the  old  education  was  ignorant  of  the 
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child  and  of  the  place  of  the  child-nature  in  the  problem  of 
education.  We  need  not  go  far  back  to  find  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this.  Locke,  the  leading  English  philosopher  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  admired  educational 
vi^riters  of  his  day,  may  stand  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
best  and  most  progressive  educational  thought  of  his  time;  in- 
deed, his  educational  teachings  are  still  held  in  high  repute,  and 
have  left  a  deep  mark  on  both  theory  and  practise  since  his 
day.  Moreover,  Locke  is  free  from  the  peculiar  limitation 
that  often  affects  the  professional  schoolmaster,  being  physi- 
cian, philosopher,  and  man  of  the  world.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  question  the  great  value  of  his  work,  or  the  correctness  of 
most  of  his  statements,  even  about  the  child:  the  weakness  we 
desire  to  point  out  is  one  of  omission  and  disproportion,  and 
of  failure  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  the  very  facts  he  re- 
ports. 

First,  there  comes  to  one's  mind  Locke's  remark  concerning 
the  tabula  rasa  of  the  child's  mind :  his  plan  of  education,  he 
says,  is  "  designed  for  a  Gentleman's  son,  whom,  being  then 
very  little,  I  considered  only  as  white  paper,  or  wax,  to  he 
molded  and  fashioned  as  one  pleases."  ^  Unfortunate  as  this 
statement  is,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  hold  the  writer  too  seri- 
ously to  account  for  it;  Locke  knew  well  enough  really  that 
the  child  is  no  tabida  rasa,  even  at  birth,  to  say  nothing  of 
later  periods  such  as  early  childhood  and  boyhood.  But  even 
when  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  native  tendencies  in  the 
child, — instead  of  finding  in  them  the  source  of  all  the  qual- 
ities that  education  seeks  to  cultivate,  he  looks  upon  them 
rather  as  hostile  to  his  purposes,  and  so  to  be  eliminated  or 
supprest :  Nature  is  to  be  "  weeded  out,"  ''  superseded," 
"mended,"  and  ''cured";  while  good  elements  of  all  kinds 
are  to  be  "  imprinted,"  "  instilled,"  "  implanted,"  "  laid  as  a 
foundation,"  or  "  put  in  as  a  principle."  ^  "  The  next  thing," 
says  he  in  one  place,  "  is  carefully  to  consider  his  temper,  and 
the  particular  constitution  of  his  mind."  Excellent!  you  say; 
this  is  the  new  education.    But  let  us  read  on,  and  learn  what 

*  Some  thoughts  concerning  education,  §  217. 
^  Ibid.,  §§  loi,  102,  105,  no,  115,  117. 
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Locke  immediately  thinks  of  as  the  child's  original  endow- 
ment :  ''  Stubbornness,  lying,  and  ill-natured  actions  are  not  to 
be  permitted  in  him  from  the  beginning,  whatever  his  temper 
be.  Those  seeds  of  vices  .  .  .  must  be  carefully  weeded  out 
.  .  .  and  your  authority  is  to  take  place  and  influence  in  his 
mind,  from  the  very  dawning  of  any  knowledge  in  him,  that 
it  may  operate  as  a  natural  principle,  whereof  he  never  per- 
ceived the  beginning."  ^     Or  again  : 

"I  told  you  before,  that  children  love  liberty;  ...  I  now 
tell  you,  they  love.  .  .  .  Dominion :  and  this  is  the  first  orig- 
inal of  most  vicious  habits,  that  are  ordinary  and  natural.  .  .  . 
They  .  .  .  cry,  grow  peevish,  sullen,  and  out  of  humor,  for 
nothing  but  to  have  their  wills.  .  .  .  They  would  have  pro- 
priety and  possession.  .  .  .  He  who  has  not  observed  these 
two  humors  working  very  betimes  in  children,  has  taken  little 
notice  of  their  actions :  and  he  who  thinks  that  these  two  roots 
of  almost  all  the  injustice  and  contention  that  so  disturb  human 
life,  are  not  early  to  be  weeded  out,  and  contrary  habits  in- 
troduced, neglects  the  proper  season  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  good  and  worthy  man."  ^ 

Such  passages  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  as  examina- 
tion of  his  Thoughts  on  education  will  show.  With  all  his 
wisdom  and  insight,  Locke  sees  in  the  child  roots  of  evil  in 
profusion,  but  can  think  of  good  only  as  being  introduced  from 
without.  The  only  exception  of  any  consequence  is  his  recog- 
nition of  the  positive  value  of  the  native  tendencies  of  activity 
and  curiosity :  "  Curiosity,"  says  he,  "  should  be  as  carefully 
cherished  in  children,  as  other  appetites  suppressed."  *  As  to 
activity,  it  is  natural  that  Locke,  the  physician,  should  per- 
ceive the  indispensable  character  of  the  child's  native  tendency 
to  movement  and  exercise.  But  for  one  such  recognition  of 
value  in  nature  he  has  a  scorce  of  indictments  against  her. 

Our  next  example  shall  be  Herbert  Spencer  himself,  who, 
like  Locke,  brought  to  his  study  of  education  great  scientific 
and  philosophical  knowledge,  and  may  be  credited  with  sum- 
ming up  the  most  advanced  educational  thought  of  his  time. 
Like  Locke  again,  he  has  exercised  the  widest  and  most  power- 
^       *  Ibtd.,  §  100.  •  Ibid.,  §  105.  •  Ibid.,  §  108. 
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ful  influence  upon  educational  thought  and  practise.  From 
Locke  to  Spencer  is  a  leap  of  a  century  and  a  half,  with 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel  between :  on  the  other  hand, 
when  Spencer  wrote  his  Education,  the  world  still  awaited 
Preypr,  Perez,  Sully,  Hall,  Baldwin,  and  the  great  "child- 
study  "  movement  led  by  them. 

Few  books  on  education  have  had  a  more  beneficent  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  than  Spencer's:  its  fallacies,  which  are 
not  few,  have  fortunately  been  for  the  most  part  innocuous; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  ushered  in  the  natural  science  movement 
in  the  school,  and  threw  invaluable  light  upon  physical  and 
moral  training.  Yet  the  most  careful  examination  shows  that 
Spencer  failed  to  grasp  the  real  principle  of  the  new  education. 
The  most  obvious  evidence  of  this  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  theological  dogma  of  natural  depravity,  he 
still  inclines  to  the  unfavorable  view  of  the  nature  of  the  child  : 
"  We  are  not  among  those  who  believe,"  he  says,  ''  that  all  chil- 
dren are  born  good.  On  the  whole,  the  opposite  dogma,  un- 
tenable as  it  is,  seems  to  us  less  wide  of  the  truth.  .  .  .  Tho 
imperfections  of  nature  may  be  diminished  by  wise  manage- 
ment, they  can  not  be  removed  by  it."  He  is  much  imprest 
with  the  barbarous  element  in  early  life :  "  As  the  child's 
features, — flat  nose,  forward  opening  nostrils  .  .  .  resemble 
.  .  .  those  of  the  savage,  so,  too,  do  his  instincts.  Hence  the 
tendencies  to  cruelty,  to  thieving,  to  lying,  so  general  among 
children.  .  .  .  The  popular  idea  that  children  are  '  innocent,* 
while  it  may  be  true  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  evil  knowledge, 
is  totally  false  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  evil  impulses/' '' .  (Italics 
are  Spencer's.) 

We  wish  to  make  quite  clear  what  is  the  essential  point  here: 
it  is  not  mainly  whether  the  child  is  really  as  bad  as  Spencer 
paints  him;  the  fatal  error  is  the  attitude  that  can  see  only  or 
chiefly  the  so-called  "  evil,"  and  hence  puts  the  educator  at 
war  with  Nature,  instead  of  in  alliance  with  her. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  Spencer's  failure  to  discern 
the  meaning  of  the  child  tendencies  that  he  does  see  and 
admire.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  some  observations  con- 
"^  Education  (New  York,  1898),  164-5,  206. 
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cerning  the  moral  development  of  two  children  whom  he  had 
known.  The  children  "  eagerly  sought  out  plants  "  for  their 
uncle,  "  looked  on  while  he  identified  them,"  and  one  of  them 
changed  wonderfully  from  obstinacy  to  loving  helpfulness, 
in  response  to  wise  and  appropriate  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
the  uncle;  all  these  facts  Spencer  sees,  but  he  interprets  them 
solely  on  the  side  of  method,  as  illustrations  of  the  right  way  to 
cultivate  desired  moral  traits ;  he  seems  not  to  dream  that  they 
have  a  far  more  profound  meaning  as  revealing  the  very  basis 
and  sole  possibility  of  moral  education,  namely  the  living  and 
reactive  nature  of  the  child. 

Again  we  read:  "  In  brief,  the  truth  is  that  savageness  be- 
gets savageness,  gentleness  begets  gentleness.  Children  who 
are  unsympathetically  treated  become  relatively  unsympathetic; 
whereas  treating  them  with  due  fellow-feeling  is  a  means  of 
cultivating  their  fellow-feeling."  ^  So  much  Spencer  saw, 
and  that  he  did  see  it  is  a  testimony  to  his  educational  insight; 
but  it  was  left  for  our  own  day  to  see  beyond  such  isolated 
albeit  weighty  facts  and  perceive  the  great  law  of  suggestion, 
perhaps  the  most  important  single  organ  of  moral  development 
and  education  in  the  human  being. 

But  Spencer  himself  gives  us  a  clear  and  authentic  state- 
ment that  bears  on  this  point.  In  his  chapter  on  moral  educa- 
tion, after  some  preliminary  explanations,  he  goes  on  '^  to  the 
settlement  of  general  principles  " ;  he  then  sets  forth  at  length 
his  favorite  doctrine  of  discipline  thru  natural  consequences, 
in  brief,  that  wrong  conduct  is  to  be  eliminated  by  the  suffer- 
ing that  it  brings  upon  the  doer.  "  Have  we  not  here,  then,** 
says  he,  "  the  guiding  principle  of  moral  education?  "  ®  Now 
we  are  not  concerned  here  at  all  with  the  truth  or  error  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  consequences,  nor  its  value  and  limitations 
in  discipline ;  the  point  for  us  is  that  it  is  external  to  the  child, 
a  matter  of  environment  and  the  material  universe,  and  that 
it  is  negative,  repressive,  inhibitory,  calculated  to  cancel  and 
eliminate  bad  impulses,  but  having  no  direct  relation  to  good 
impulses.  And  yet  this  external,  negative  principle  is  Spen- 
cer's *'  guiding  principle  of  moral  education,"  so  announced, 
and  so  treated  thruout  the  discussion. 

•  Ibid.,  192,  204.  •  Jhid.,  I72i.,  178. 
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It  is  hard  to  keep  from  feeling  that  this  criticism  of  these 
great  thinkers,  whose  work  has  so  enriched  and  strengthened 
the  theory  and  practise  of  education,  is  captious  and  imperti- 
nent; it  is  not  so  intended;  the  very  selection  of  these  two 
writers  is  due  to  sincere  respect  for  their  work,  and  the 
strength  of  the  argument  depends  entirely  upon  their  fitness 
to  represent  the  best  educational  thought  of  their  times. 
Furthermore,  while  educational  theory  has  swept  far  beyond 
Locke  and  Spencer,  educational  practise  is  probably  on  the 
whole  far  behind  them,  and  they  still  have  invaluable  lessons 
for  us.  Respecting  our  advantages  over  them  in  educational 
insight,  we  can  have  but  one  state  of  mind,  that  is  gratitude 
and  a  sense  of  added  responsibility. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  truth  that 
marks  the  New  Education, — that  is  the  conception  of  child- 
nature  as  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  that  may  he  hoped 
for  in  the  mature  man  or  woman^  and  therefore  as  the  only 
datum  and  basis  of  education. 

At  the  very  outset  we  should  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  claim  that  this  truth  is  distinctly  modern;  the  fact  is 
that  no  period  has  been  without  glimmerings  of  it,  and  all  good 
education  has  been  guided  by  it,  even  when  the  educator  had 
little  or  no  conscious  grasp  of  it.  Plato  himself  condemns 
the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  to  "  put  into  the  soul  a  knowl- 
edge which  was  not  previously  there,  just  as  sight  might  be 
bestowed  on  blind  eyes,"  and  asserts  on  the  contrary  that 
"  there  is  a  power  residing  in  each  soul  which  is  the  organ  by 
which  we  know."  ^°  Comenius,  that  great  "  lost  stream  "  of 
educational  wisdom,  whose  writings  were  buried  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  very  near  the  ultimate  truth  in  his  constant  in- 
sistence upon  "  following  Nature  " ;  only  it  was  external  Na- 
ture, as  seen  in  trees,  birds,  beasts,  and  sunshine,  that  fascinated 
his  attention.  Locke  and  Spencer,  themselves,  had  no  mean 
realization  of  the  inborn  elements  in  the  child,  in  spite  of  their 
misunderstanding.  But,  what  in  earlier  times  was  "  seen  in 
a  glass  darkly  "  we  see  in  new  power,  what  to  our  predecessors 
was  merely  an  incidental  and  minor  detail  is  now  revealed  as  a 
^'Republic,  518,  C,  D. 
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universal  guiding  principle,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  may  solve 
problems  hitherto  insoluble,  and  conquer  tasks  hitherto  im- 
possible. 

Rousseau  it  was  who  first  clearly  enunciated  the  fallacy  of 
the  past,  and  proclaimed  the  truth :  "  We  do  not  know  child- 
hood," says  he  in  the  preface  to  the  Emile.  "  Acting  on  the 
false  ideas  we  have  of  it,  the  farther  we  go  the  farther  we 
wander  from  the  right  path.  The  wisest  among  us  are  en- 
grossed with  what  the  adult  needs  to  know,  and  fail  to  con- 
sider what  the  child  is  able  to  apprehend.  They  look  con- 
stantly for  the  man  in  the  child,  without  thinking  of  what  he 
is  before  he  becomes  a  man."  Then,  with  striking  realization 
of  his  own  limitations,  "  This  is  the  study  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted myself,  to  the  end  that,  even  tho  my  whole  method  may 
be  chimerical  and  false,  the  reader  may  still  profit  by  my  ob- 
servations." Rousseau  was  himself  a  profligate  and  vaga- 
bond ;  his  book  on  education  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  publicly  burned  by  the  authorities,  and  his  arrest  was 
ordered.  But  all  men  read  the  book:  even  the  philosopher 
Kant  is  said  to  have  omitted  his  daily  walk  for  three  days, — 
an  unheard-of  occurrence, — to  finish  its  perusal.  In  another 
sentence  from  the  preface,  "  Begin  then  by  studying  your 
pupils  more  thoroly,  for  most  assuredly  you  know  nothing 
about  them,"  Rousseau  laid  the  course  for  educational  advance 
from  his  day  to  ours,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  far  into  the 
future. 

After  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  who  felt  deeply,  but  perceived 
dimly,  many  dawning  lights, — the  one  we  are  studying,  and 
others,  social  and  ethical  as  well  as  educational.  Then  Froe- 
bel,  the  first  clear  and  rational  voice  of  the  new  truth.  "  God 
never  grafts  in  the  world  of  nature,  nor  is  the  soul  of  man 
to  be  grafted :  but  God  develops  the  most  minute  and  imper- 
fect elements,  thru  ever-rising  stages,  according  to  a  law 
eternally  founded  in  itself,  and  ever  unfolding  out  of  its 
own  nature."  If  the  Emile  is  as  it  were  the  first  great 
proclamation  of  the  new  principle,  Froebel's  Education  of 
man,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  is  its  first  charter 
and  constitution;  and  the  Kindergarten,  at  least  as  Froebel 
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conceived  it,  is  the  first  institutional  embodiment  of  the  new 
idea. 

The  actual  attempt  to  carry  out  Rousseau's  injunction,  to 
study  our  pupils,  is,  of  course,  that  worldwide  movement  of 
child-study,  that  has  kindled  such  boundless  enthusiasm  among 
its  adherents,  and  so  much  criticism  and  ridicule, — not  quite  all 
of  it  wide  of  the  mark, — among  those  who  do  not  see  the  real 
spirit,  but  only  the  novel  and,  sometimes,  strange  exterior. 
That  the  new  movement  has  often  gone  to  excess  we  need 
neither  deny,  nor  wonder  at,  nor  seriously  lament;  it  was 
simply  inevitable  that  so  glorious  a  new  hope  should  arouse 
enthusiasm  somewhat  too  strong  for  cool  reason  always  to 
control.  The  only  cause  for  regret  is  that  so  many  persons 
have  allowed  the  freaks  and  foibles  of  the  new  movement  to 
blind  them  to  its  real  meaning  and  value.  Fortunately  both 
the  vagaries  and  the  superficial  criticism  occasioned  by  them 
are  fast  passing  away:  the  study  of  the  child  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  great  permanent  provinces  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  what  Preyer  wrote  fifteen  years  ago  is  coming  to 
be  universally  recognized,  that  "the  science  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  is  the  indispensable  foundation  for  the 
theory  and  practise  of  education."  ^^ 

One  can  hardly  refrain  here  from  noting  with  grateful  ap- 
preciation two  names  from  the  scores  of  those  who  have  led 
the  new  science :  Preyer,  the  German  physiologist,  and  Stanley 
Hall,  the  American  philosopher  and  psychophysicist.  Preyer 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  carry  the  methods  of  science  into  the 
very  nursery :  ''  I  have  kept  a  daily  record  of  my  son's  de- 
velopment from  birth  to  the  end  of  the  third  year.  With  two 
slight  interruptions  I  busied  myself  with  the  child  almost 
every  day  three  times,  morning,  noon,  and  evening ;  and,  more- 
over, shielded  him  as  far  as  possible  from  the  customary  med- 
dlesome treatment;  consequently  I  found  some  psychogenetic 
fact  to  record  almost  every  day."  ^^  One  can  not  read  even 
the  preface  of  Preyer's  book  without  feeling  that  it  is  a  new 
and  significant  thing  to  see  father  and  scientist  in  one  person 
frequenting  the  nursery,  bending  over  the  cradle,  noting  the 

^^  Die  Seele  des  Kindes;  preface  to  4th  edition.  ^' Ibid. 
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first  steady  look  of  the  vacillating  eyes,  scanning  the  random 
movements  of  the  tiny  limbs,  eagerly  expecting  the  first  steps, 
recording  with  patient  care  the  very  babblings  of  infancy.  Be- 
ing scientist,  nothing  is  too  small  for  his  notice;  being  father 
and  humanist,  nothing  is  trivial  or  insignificant,  for  every 
phenomenon  is  an  item  in  the  manifestation  of  the  budding 
soul.  He  is,  indeed,  searching  for  just  those  "  smallest  and 
most  imperfect  elements "  out  of  which,  as  Froebel  tells 
us,  God  evolves  the  most  beautiful  and  potent  of  created 
things. 

To  Hall  belongs  preeminently  the  credit  of  having  made 
child-study  as  wide  as  the  world  of  child-life:  out  of  the 
nursery  into  the  family,  from  home  to  school  and  playground, 
and  into  adult  society  and  business,  he  has  taught  us  to  follow 
the  child;  nothing  that  concerns  childhood  can  lack  interest. 
The  list  of  titles  of  his  studies  reads  like  a  cyclopedia  of  child- 
hood. As  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  discovered  childhood.  Hall 
discovered  youth,  and  perceived  that,  as  infancy  is  the  child- 
hood of  the  body,  so  adolescence  is  the  childhood  of  the  spirit, 
and,  hence,  of  quite  unique  import  for  moral  education.  Preyer 
said  at  the  beginning  of  his  work :  "  The  mental  life  of  man  in 
its  earliest  stages  is  so  wrapt  in  obscurity,  that  large  num- 
bers of  investigators  must  work  together  to  unveil  it;  the  single 
worker  can  survey  but  a  small  portion  of  the  field."  Hall, 
more  than  any  other  man,  has  been  the  captain  of  industry 
in  this  labor :  he  has  inspired  unnumbered  workers,  of  all  de- 
grees of  scientific  ability,  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest; 
many  of  the  ablest  of  these  have  worked  under  his  immediate 
direction,  receiving  their  assignments  from  him,  and  carry- 
ing to  high  perfection  the  study  and  description  of  some  mi- 
nute part  of  the  vast  field,  while  he  has  compiled  and  organized 
the  results. 

The  power  and  permanency  of  child-study  are  assured  by 
its  complete  alliance  with  the  leading  movements  in  the  thought 
of  the  day.  It  is,  after  all,  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  evolu- 
tionary re-interpretation  of  the  world,  being  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  ascent  of  man  in  the  individual,  just  as 
the  general  doctrine  of  evolution  deals  with  the  ascent  of  man 
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in  the  race.  The  two  phases  are  marvelously  linked  by  the 
fact  of  recapitulation,  the  repetition  by  the  individual  organism 
of  the  stages  thru  which  the  race  has  past, — a  principle  the 
significance  of  which  for  education  has  thus  far  been  only 
guessed  at.  The  student  of  the  child  is  thus  the  student  of 
human  nature,  of  man,  following  the  general  rule  of  modern 
thought  that  we  can  know  of  anything  what  it  is  only  by 
learning  whence  it  came,  thru  what  stages  it  has  developed; 
above  all,  if  we  desire  to  know  whither  it  is  tending,  the 
answer  must  be  computed  from  the  path  it  has  already 
traversed. 

Again,  child-psychology  is  indissolubly  united  with  the  best 
general  psychology  of  the  day,  namely,  that  working  under  the 
psycho-physical  conception  of  the  human  organism.  So  emi- 
nent a  psychologist  as  J.  Mark  Baldwin, — himself  perhaps  the 
most  profound  philosophical  interpreter  of  child-psychology, — 
tells  us  that  the  phenomena  of  the  chiki-mind  are  in  some 
respects  more  valuable  to  general  psychology  than  mental 
pathology  or  animal  psychology,  either  normal  or  patho- 
logical.^^ Thus  there  has  arisen  a  firm  mutual-benefit  alliance 
between  general  psychology  and  the  study  of  the  child. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  clearly  how  this  awakening  and  en- 
lightenment concerning  the  child  marks  a  new  era  in  moral 
education  and  opens  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  problem 
that  has  baffled  so  many  generations.  First,  then,  our  eyes 
are  opened  to  the  fact  that  child-nature  furnishes  the  data, 
and  the  only  possible  data  for  the  solution.  The  characteristic 
blunder  of  the  old  education  is  to  thrust  upon  the  child  stand- 
ards and  ideals  of  thought  and  conduct  that  are  far  beyond 
his  capacity  and  foreign  to  his  nature;  it  is  the  effort  to  put 
old  heads  upon  young  shoulders  and,  what  is  worse,  old  hearts 
into  young  breasts.  All  this  is  inverted  and,  therefore,  per- 
verted: the  new  light  teaches  us  to  search  in  the  developing 
human  soul  for  the  growing  points  of  every  virtue  and  ex- 
cellence demanded  of  the  mature  man.  Character  is  abso- 
lutely a  growth  from  within  outward,  like  any  other  organic 

^'Mental   development — methods   and   processes    (New    York,    1903), 
p.  6,  7. 
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development,  and  the  possibility  of  moral  education  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  discovery  in  the  child  of  all  the  necessary 
original  tendencies. 

All  this,  however,  would  lead  to  despair  instead  of  hope,  un- 
less we  had  also  gained  a  new.  insight  into  the  richness,  power, 
and  beauty  of  the  native  endowment  of  the  normal  child.  The 
fallacy  of  the  conspicuous  has  played  havoc  with  our  ideas  of 
what  children  are  really  like,  for  their  mischief,  pugnacity, 
petulancy,  and  the  like,  strike  us  in  the  face,  as  it  were,  dis- 
turb our  serenity,  derange  our  plans,  and  in  general  usurp  our 
attention.  Two  children  play  together  in  happy  and  loving 
concord  for  hours,  and  the  mother,  engrossed  with  household 
tasks,  thinks  nothing  of  it;  then  some  apple  of  discord  drops 
between  them,  there  is  a  sharp  angry  conflict,  not  without  per- 
sonal encounter,  and  the  mother's  even  tenor  is  rudely  broken. 
One  disobedience  or  untruthfulness  sinks  deeper  into  our 
minds  than  days  or  weeks  of  obedience  and  candor.  In  count- 
less such  ways  have  we  as  parents  and  teachers, — and  possibly 
even  more  as  on-lookers  from  without  the  circle, — allowed  the 
occasional  annoying  clash  between  the  child's  will  and  our 
mature  ideals  to  blind  us  to  the  rightness  and  beauty  of  his 
general  tendency. 

Indeed,  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  even  what  we  blame  in 
the  child  is  often  right  in  itself;  Goethe  foreshadowed  much 
modern  insight  when  he  declared  that  in  every  fault  of  the 
child  lies  hidden  the  uncorrupted  germ  of  a  virtue.  De- 
structiveness  and  meddling  mature  with  proper  training  into 
constructiveness  and  industry,  teasing  inquisitiveness  is  but  the 
infancy  of  science,  and  even  pugnacity  and  obstinacy  are  the 
crude  forms  of  virile  and  dynamic  character.  Typical  of  our 
day  is  the  new  view  of  the  "  bad  boy,"  or,  rather,  the  convic- 
tion that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  bad,  but  only  an  unfortunate,  child.  What  have  not 
Judge  Lindsay  and  the  founder  of  the  George  Junior  Republic 
discovered  of  potential  righteousness  in  the  hearts  of  incor- 
rigibles  and  juvenile  delinquents?  In  brief,  we  are  taking  to 
heart  in  our  contemplation  of  the  child  the  Apostle's  injunc- 
tion, to  think  on  the  things  that  are  fair  and  lovely,  and  of 
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good  report,  and  we  are  rewarded  by  finding  the  child's  soul 
rich  in  these  sources  of  character. 

Nor  is  this  strange :  the  native  tendencies  of  the  child,  his 
ceaseless  activity,  his  eager  interest  and  inquisitiveness,  his 
fondness  for  acquiring  and  possessing,  his  passion  for  con- 
structing, and,  above  all,  his  ever-springing  love  and  affec- 
tion for  those  about  him, — these  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  forces  that  have  made  man  and  human  life  what  they 
are;  out  of  these  tendencies  have  sprung  the  arts  and  the  sci- 
ences, poetry  and  painting  and  music,  commerce  and  politics, 
and  likewise  the  ideals  of  a  righteous  life  and  character.  The 
child  comes  into  the  world  with  his  face  turned  toward  Jeru- 
salem, bearing  in  his  dim  unconscious  nature  the  indubitable 
foreordination  of  a  divine-human  life.  What  else  but  this  can 
be  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  Jesus  concerning  the  child,  *'  Of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven"?  These  are  the  data  of 
moral  development,  and  our  recognition  of  their  existence  and 
our  reverent  and  patient  study  of  their  nature  is  the  new  hope 
of  moral  education. 

Not  that  we  are  to  discard  or  forget  one  word  of  the  old 
truth  concerning  the  human  idea  as  the  aim  of  education :  this 
is  still  the  goal  toward  which  all  our  training  must  move. 
There  is  perhaps  some  danger  that  our  enthusiasm  over  the 
new-found  value  and  beauty  of  childhood  may  distract  our  at- 
tention from  its  immature  and  tentative  character.  Youth  is, 
after  all,  but  part  of  the  whole  that  God  planned,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  its  charm,  not  the  best  part,  except  when  maturity  falls 
tragically  below  its  possibilities. 

The  most  indefeasible  of  the  rights  of  the  child  is  the  right 
to  grow  into  a  man  or  woman,  with  character  and  experience 
worthy  of  the  best  promise  of  early  years.  The  child  is  al- 
ways en  route  from  the  weakness,  caprice,  and  irrationality 
of  childhood  to  the  strength,  considerate  will,  and  clear  rea- 
son of  maturity,  and  education  must  not  remit  for  an  instant 
its  gentle,  wise,  and  resolute  assistance  in  the  forward  move- 
ment. For  us  now  to  lose  sight  of  the  aim  of  education  would 
manifestly  be  more  fatal  than  the  ignorance  of  the  old  educa- 
tors concerning  the  beginning,  for  they  at  least  knew  whither 
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they  desired  to  lead  the  grbwing  soul,  and  not  seldom  their 
tact  and  practical  insight  largely  atoned  for  lack  of  clear 
knowledge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  child.  But  now  both 
factors  in  the  problem  are  revealed  to  us,  the  data  and  the 
desiderata, — what  is  given  to  us  in  the  child,  and  what  is  to  be 
achieved  in  the  developed  man.  We  must,  as  it  were,  look 
from  one  of  these  to  the  other;  seeing  each  clearly,  measuring 
the  distance  and  the  course,  planning  the  route,  calculating 
the  difficulties  and  the  means  to  overcome  them. 

Yet  a  final  word  of  caution,  without  abating  one  jot  of  the 
hope :  from  even  the  finest  endowment  of  a  child  to  developed 
human  character  is  truly  a  long  road,  beset  at  every  point 
with  dangers.  Unfortunately,  too,  there  are  tendencies  in 
the  child  that  look  backward :  the  *'  ape  and  tiger  "  have  not 
entirely  died  out  of  our  heredity.  Moreover,  moral  character 
in  the  individual  as  in  the  race  is  the  very  peak  of  achieve- 
ment, and  hence  moral  education  is  the  acme  of  difficulty. 
The  new  light  on  moral  education  has  not  abolished,  but 
rather  more  fully  revealed,  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the 
task.  To  compass  any  great  success  all  sorts  of  forces  must 
be  reckoned  with :  not  only  home  and  school  and  church,  but 
also  street  and  shop,  theater  and  dance-hall,  politics  small  and 
great,  and  the  vast  powers  of  the  press.  These  are  educative 
forces,  whether  we  will  or  no :  the  only  way  to  deal  with  them 
is  to  make  them  into  good  educative  forces.  Fortunately, 
Man  has  never  lookt  for  easy  tasks,  but  has  always  loved  to 
measure  his  powers  with  seeming  impossibilities.  The  world 
is  alive  with  signs  of  new  interest  and  increased  activity,  and 
we  dare  not  doubt  that  the  age-old  question  is  moving  forward 
to  successful  answer. 

Edward  O.  Sisson 

The  University  of  Washington 


VI 

PROFESSOR  S.  H.  BUTCHER 

The  death  on  December  29,  19 10,  of  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.P. 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  so  serious  a  loss  to  classical 
scholarship  in  the  English-speaking  world,  and  to  the  highest 
type  of  public  service,  that  it  is  a  sad  pleasure  to  reprint  from 
the  London  Times  the  obituary  sketch  of  Professor  Butcher, 
which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on  December  30  last : 

Samuel  Henry  Butcher  was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel,  late 
Bishop  of  Meath,  and  Mary  Leahy,  a  member  of  a  well-known 
Kerry  family.  He  was  born  on  April  16,  1850,  his  father  be- 
ing then  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  a  post  from  which  he  was  subsequently  promoted  to 
the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity.  Butchers  early  years 
were,  therefore,  spent  in  Dublin,  or  at  Ballymoney,  in  County 
Cork,  where  his  father  held  a  college  living.  When,  in  1866, 
Professor  Butcher  became  Bishop  of  Meath  the  family  re- 
moved to  the  episcopal  house  at  Ardbraccan,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boyne.  For  the  next  ten  years  this  was  the  boy's  home. 
He  threw  himself  with  zest  into  country  sports,  and  became 
a  keen  rider  and  good  horseman. 

In  1864  he  went  to  Marlborough,  and  shortly  afterwards 
won  a  senior  scholarship.  It  was  the  first  step  in  a  brilliant 
career.  He  speedily  displayed  his  remarkable  capacity  for 
languages,  winning  many  distinctions,  especially  in  Latin  and 
Greek  composition.  As  he  rose  in  the  school  and  came  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  headmaster.  Dr.  Bradley,  his  capacity 
rapidly  developed.  In  later  life  he  set  the  highest  value  on 
Bradley's  teaching  in  the  sixth  form.  With  Kennedy  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Thring  of  Uppingham,  Bradley  shared  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  stimulating  headmasters 
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of  his  day;  and  Butcher  frequently  acknowledged  his  debt  to 
what  he  called  his  teacher's  "  inspired  invective."  His  work 
did  not  prevent  him  from  taking  his  full  share  in  games;  he 
became  not  only  senior  prefect,  but  captain  of  football.  In 
1869  he  finished  his  school  career  by  winning  an  open  scholar- 
ship for  classics  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  To  his  old 
school  he  always  remained  faithful.  He  often  visited  it  to 
give  an  address  or  to  take  part  in  Prize  Day  celebrations, 
and  he  served  on  the  council  from  1896  onwards. 


CAMBRIDGE  AND  OXFORD 

Entering  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  1869,  he  soon 
found  himself  encircled  by  a  brilliant  group  of  friends — Ed- 
mund Gurney,  A.  W.  Verrall,  Walter  Leaf,  James  Ward,  F. 
W.  Maitland,  T.  O.  Harding,  Frank  and  Gerald  Balfour,  F. 
H.  Jenkinson,  and  others.  Several  of  those  were  members  of 
the  ''  Cambridge  Conversazione  Society,"  commonly  known 
as  "  The  Apostles  " ;  and  this  connection  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  older  men,  such  as  Henry  Sidgwick,  R.  C.  Jebb, 
Henry  Jackson,  F.  Pollock,  J.  F.  Moulton,  James  Stuart,  etc. 

All  sorts  of  opinions  [says  one  of  the  most  intimate  of  his  younger 
friends]  were  reflected  in  the  society,  but  in  our  day  the  general  tone  of 
thought  inclined  to  the  materialistic  side.  Henry  was  decidedly  more 
orthodox  than  the  majority.  I  believe  that,  up  to  the  time  of  taking  his 
degree,  his  idea  was  to  take  Orders ;  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  changed  his  intention  by  reason  of  any  theological  difficulties.  His 
character  was  at  college  what  it  remained  thru  life — eager  and  strenuous, 
but  absolutely  unassuming,  and  always  deeply  affectionate. 

Already  regarded  as  the  finest  classical  scholar  since  Jebb, 
whom  he  resembled  in  the  character  of  his  scholarship,  he  by 
no  means  confined  his  attention  to  the  classics.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  little  interest  in  science,  and  not  much  taste  for  art;  but 
all  that  is  most  "  humane  " — especially  literature,  philosophy, 
religion,  and  politics — attracted  his  keen  attention.  He  took, 
however,  no  share  in  the  debates  at  the  Union ;  and  a  dislocated 
shoulder  prevented  him  from  playing  games.  His  honors  at 
Cambridge  included  the  Bell  scholarship   (1869),  the  Wad^ 
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dington  scholarship  (1871),  the  Powis  medal  (1871),  the 
Senior  Chancellor's  medal  (1873);  and  he  completed  a  tri- 
umphant university  career  by  graduating  as  Senior  Classic  in 
1873,  with  two  men — Page  and  Verrall — bracketed  second, 
either  of  whom  would  have  been  an  exceptionally  good  senior 
in  ordinary  years.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  Trinity. 

At  Cambridge  he  resided  but  a  short  time,  for,  under  the 
unreformed  statutes,  his  marriage  (1876)  to  Rose,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Archbishop  Trench,  necessitated  the  vaca- 
tion of  his  fellowship  at  Trinity.  But  his  old  headmaster,  now 
Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  enlisting  his  services.  He  was  elected  to  a  "  married  "  fel- 
lowship at  University,  and  held  this,  with  a  lectureship  in  class- 
ics, for  the  next  six  years.  Oxford  society  was  just  beginning 
to  undergo  a  great  change,  thru  the  introduction  of  married 
tutors  and  of  university  education  for  women.  The  Butchers, 
the  Creightons,  the  Arthur  Johnsons,  the  Henry  Pelhams,  the 
Humphry  Wards,  and  a  few  others,  formed  a  group  of 
friends  who  met  almost  daily,  and  contracted  lasting  ties. 
His  chief  intimates  among  the  unmarried  dons  were  Louis 
Nettleship,  A.  C.  Bradley,  and  Arthur  Acland.  Alfred  Mil- 
ner,  then  on  the  Pall  Mall  gazette,  was  also  a  frequent  visitor. 

Butcher's  teaching  speedily  made  its  mark;  his  scholarship, 
as  sound  as  it  was  brilliant,  his  infectious  enthusiasm  for 
Greek  literature,  his  powers  of  lucid  exposition,  combined  to 
make  his  lectures  instructive  and  inspiring.  Nor  was  his  con- 
tact with  the  junior  members  of  the  University  confined  to 
the  lecture-room.  At  his  house  in  Bradmore  Road  many  of 
the  brightest  spirits  of  the  undergraduate  world  found  a  warm 
welcome.  Among  such  younger  friends  were  J.  W.  Mackail, 
Cecil  Spring-Rice,  Clinton  Dawkins,  and  Thomas  (now  Lord) 
Farrer. 

University  reform  was  then  in  the  air;  Lord  Salisbury's 
commission  was  sitting;  and  changes  in  university  and  col- 
lege statutes  were  debated  in  every  common-room.  In  the 
settlement  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  somewhat  contemptuously 
called  *' machinery,"  Butcher  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  a 
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prominent  part,  but  the  five  years'  discussion  of  such  topics 
must  have  famiharized  him  with  the  subject  of  academical  or- 
ganization, and  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  leading  share  in  the  reform  of  Scottish  and 
Irish  universities.  He  interested  himself  also  in  the  promo- 
tion of  women's  education,  and  was  from  1879  to  1882  hon- 
orary secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Women  in  Oxford. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Oxford  that  he  published,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  the  well-known  prose 
translation  of  the  Odyssey  (1879),  ^  book  which,  from  its 
literary  charm  and  the  consummate  mastery  of  two  languages 
which  it  displays,  has  contributed  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
single  volume  to  the  recent  revival  of  interest  in  Greek  studies. 
Two  years  later  he  published,  in  the  Classical  writers^  series, 
an  admirable  short  life  and  criticism  of  Demosthenes. 

THE  EDINBURGH   PROFESSORSHIP 

These  works,  together  with  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a 
teacher,  procured  in  1882  his  appointment  to  the  professorship 
of  Greek  at  Edinburgh,  vacated  by  Professor  Blackie.  He 
found  the  department  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  the 
Greek  class  somewhat  out  of  hand;  but  the  gifts  which  had 
distinguished  him  at  Oxford  speedily  enabled  him  to  reduce 
his  students  to  order,  to  instil  new  ideas  of  application,  to 
raise  the  level  of  scholarship,  and  to  place  the  whole  study  of 
Greek  in  the  university  on  a  better  footing.  The  particularist 
feeling,  which  was  at  first  inclined  to  resent  the  importation 
of  a  "  southron "  into  the  Athens  of  the  North,  soon  died 
away.  Recognized  not  only  as  an  inspiring  teacher,  but  as  a 
wise  counselor  in  all  academical  affairs,  he  rapidly  acquired 
a  leading  position  in  the  Senatus  and,  after  the  reconstitution 
of  the  University,  in  the  University  Court. 

One  of  his  most  distinguished  colleagues  writes : — 

As  time  went  on,  the  Senatus  benefited  by  the  experience  he  had  gained 
in  other  universities;  and,  on  many  occasions,  his  advocacy  of  modifica- 
tions in  the  conditions  under  which  studies  leading  to  a  Degree  in  Arts 
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should  be  pursued  greatly  imprest  his  colleagues.  The  interest  which 
he  showed  in  this  direction  naturally  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions  which  took  place  in  the  University  during  the  agitation  pre- 
ceding the  introduction  of  the  Scottish  Universities  Bill  (1889).  In  this 
manner  he  became  well  known  to  public  men  and  others  interested  in  the 
progress  of  University  education  in  Scotland;  and,  when  the  Bill  was 
passing  thru  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  one  of  the  Commissioners  empowered  to  frame  ordinances  for 
bringing  it  into  operation.  His  colleagues  on  the  Commission,  of  which 
he  was  the  only  professorial  member,  greatly  profited  by  his  advice  in  con- 
nection, not  only  with  questions  touching  the  general  culture  and  training 
of  students  aiming  at  the  Degree  in  Arts,  but  also  with  those  concerning 
Degrees  in  other  Faculties.  As  the  Commissioners  had  to  consider  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  administration  of  each  University,  which  involved 
the  transference  of  the  property  from  the  Senatus  to  the  University 
Court,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  professors  from  students' 
fees,  the  experience  which  Professor  Butcher  had  gained  since  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Chair  of  Greek  was  of  great  service  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  assisted  them  materially  in  putting  their  ordinances  into 
practical  shape. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  Butcher  not  only  became  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  society  of  the  Scottish  capital,  but  habitually 
cultivated  a  personal  acquaintance  with  his  pupils,  and  strove 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which,  till  recently,  separated  the  older 
and  younger  members  of  a  Scottish  university.  In  these  ef- 
forts, as  at  Oxford,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  conversa- 
tional powers  and  social  charm  of  his  wife;  and  their  house  in 
Palmerston  Place  became  a  center  of  all  that  was  best  and 
most  cultivated  in  that  mixt  academical,  professional,  and 
civic  society  which  forms  the  chief  attraction  of  a  residence  in 
Edinburgh.  Among  his  closest  friends  were  Professor  and 
Mrs.  William  Sellar;  and  Mrs.  Sellar's  charming  Recollec- 
tions contain  many  delightful  references  to  their  intimacy. 
He  began  also  at  this  time  to  throw  himself  actively  into 
politics,  speaking  at  public  meetings,  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Unionist  Party,  and  especially  assisting 
his  friend  Lord  Selborne,  who  represented  West  Edinburgh 
from  1892  to  1895.  It  was  the  danger  of  Home  Rule  that 
tilths  drew  him  forth  from  academical  seclusion;  and  in  the 
conflicts  to  which  it  gave  rise  he  first  proved  and  strengthened 
his  gifts  of  oratory  and  widened  his  grasp  of  political  issues. 

But  these  occupations  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
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academical  duties;  and,  amid  the  engrossing  labors  of  a  Scot- 
tish professorship  he  found  leisure  for  research.  The  chief 
fruit  of  this  was  his  classic  edition  and  translation  of  Aris- 
totle's Poetics  (1895) ;  but  he  also  published  a  volume  of  es- 
says and  addresses,  entitled  Some  aspects  of  the  Greek  genius 
(1891),  in  which  he  brought  home  to  a  large  number  of  read- 
ers the  wisdom  and  the  charm  of  the  highest  Hellenic  culture. 
In  1902  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife;  and  Mrs. 
Butcher's  death  loosened  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the 
place  where  he  had  chiefly  lived  and  worked  for  twenty-one 
years.  In  1903  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  London. 

In  that  year  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  critical  edi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  (Clarendon  Press),  the  second  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1907.  A  visit  to  America  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  volume  of  Harvard  lectures  on  Greek  subjects 
in  1904.  He  had  already  been  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland  (1901),  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  its  discussions.  The  report  of  the 
commission  on  this  thorny  question,  tho  it  proved  abortive,  un- 
doubtedly paved  the  way  for  a  settlement;  and  the  value  of 
Butcher's  services  was  recognized  when  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  later  commission  in  1906.  The  scheme  ulti- 
mately embodied  in  Mr.  Birrell's  Act  was  not  precisely  what  he 
desired;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
higher  education  in  Ireland  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  he 
accepted  a  place  in  the  Senate  of  the  new  National  University, 
and  thenceforward  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings. 


IN  PARLIAMENT 

On  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  in  1906,  he 
was,  without  opposition,  elected  to  fill  his  place  as  senior  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  maiden  speech 
was  made  on  the  Irish  University  Bill ;  and  his  closely-argued 
but  impassioned  appeal  in  favor  of  a  measure  designed  to  give 
to  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens  the  benefits  of  higher- 
education,  of  which  they  had  hitherto,  for  whatever  reason, 
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been  deprived,  not  only  won  the  warm  approval  of  Irish  mem- 
bers, but  established  him  in  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  House. 
He  spoke  comparatively  seldom,  restricting  himself  for  the 
most  part  to  educational  and  Irish  subjects;  but  he  always 
spoke  with  effect.  He  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Home  Rule  in  all  its  forms ;  and  this  attitude,  combined  with 
his  courage  in  exposing  the  injustices  and  cruelties  perpetrated 
in  its  name,  speedily  forfeited  the  Nationalist  sympathy  which 
his  first  speech  had  gained.  But  even  his  bitterest  opponents 
were  fain  to  listen  to  him.  A  member  of  the  late  Unionist 
Cabinet  writes  of  him  as  follows : — 

He  made  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  retained  his  hold  on 
that  Assembly,  by  a  rare  combination  of  gifts.  He  conveyed  with  perfect 
lucidity  a  complete  mastery  of  any  subject,  however  complicated,  on  which 
he  chose  to  speak;  and  he  doubled  the  effect  of  his  intense  sincerity  by  a 
personal  charm  which  conciliated  opposition  and  won  attention  for  the 
cause  he  had  at  heart 

SERVICES  TO  SCHOLARSHIP 

But  neither  his  Parliamentary  duties,  in  which  he  was  most 
assiduous  during  the  long  sessions  of  1906-9,  when  he  was 
one  of  a  small  and  overtaxed  minority,  nor  his  work  on  the 
Irish  University  Commission,  exhausted  all  his  energies. 
When  the  British  Academy  was  founded  in  1902  he  became 
one  of  its  original  members;  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  E. 
Maunde  Thompson  in  1909,  he  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent. In  1908  he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. He  took  an  active  part  in  various  beneficent  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  League  of  Empire  and  the  Victorian 
League,  the  Hellenic  Society,  and  the  School  of  Athens;  and 
he  was  specially  instrumental  in  originating  and  organizing 
the  Classical  Association.  He  was  one  of  seven  signatories 
to  a  circular  issued  in  1903,  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  influential  body;  and  from  that  time  onwards 
(says  one  who  worked  with  him  thruout)  he  guided  its  ef- 
forts. He  was  chairman  of  its  council  from  the  outset,  and 
president  in  1907.  There  were,  indeed,  few  causes  which  he 
had  more  at  heart  than  the  attempt  to  make  more  widely 
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known  the  literature  and  the  ideals  of  the  earlier  world.  The 
distinctive  note  of  his  scholarship  was  his  intense  perception 
of  the  human  significance  of  ancient  poetry.  This  regard  for 
the  deeper  and  more  intimate  side  of  classical  study  fitted  him 
to  be  the  center  and  leader  both  of  those  who  were  concerned 
to  defend  that  study  from  attack,  and  of  those  who  were 
most  anxious  to  free  it  from  narrowness  and  pedantry. 
Among  the  achievements  of  the  association  which  he  guided 
or  initiated  may  be  mentioned  the  reform  in  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  now  generally  accepted,  the  beginning  of  a  similar 
reform  in  that  of  Greek,  and  the  recent  changes  in  the  Previ- 
ous Examination  at  Cambridge  and  in  the  classical  part  of 
Responsions  at  Oxford.  He  was,  however,  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  Greek  as  an  essential  element  in  those  examina- 
tions. 

The  patient  thought  and  labor  (says  the  witness  already 
quoted)  which  Butcher  devoted  almost  daily  to  the  work  of  the 
Association  can  be  known  to  but  very  few.  In  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  country  he  had,  in  fact,  attained  an  almost  unique 
position.  During  the  last  twenty  years  few  changes  of  mo- 
ment have  taken  place  in  any  British  University  in  which  he 
was  not  concerned ;  and  few  appointments  of  importance  have 
been  made  in  which  he  was  not  consulted.  And  the  reason  of 
this  confidence  was  his  remarkable  combination  of  judgment, 
sympathy,  and  sincerity.  An  Irish  Nationalist  once  heard  ^ 
Catholic  Mother  Superior  eagerly  submitting  to  him  a  scheme 
for  bringing  the  nuns  of  certain  convents  within  the  range  of 
University  teaching.  A  rumor  that  in  the  next  Unionist  Gov- 
ernment Butcher  might  be  Minister  of  Education  was  wel- 
comed at  Maynooth  with  the  words,  "We  don't  agree  with 
Mr.  Butcher,  but  we  know  he  would  treat  us  fairly."  "  The 
Bayard  of  English  scholarship  "  he  was  called  by  one  of  the 
many  Universities  which  enrolled  him  among  their  honorary 
graduates;  and  his  singleness  of  aim,  his  combined  gentleness 
and  courage,  warranted  the  title.  In  recognition  of  his  many 
attainments,  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Dublin,  St.  Andrews, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  hono- 
rary degrees.   He  was  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Academy,  and  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Among  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  one  of  the  first  Grecians  of  the  day 
singles  out  for  special  praise  his  edition  and  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Theory  of  poetry  and  fine  art,  with  the  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  subject  which  follows. 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  in  Butcher's  case  to  separate  the 
scholar  and  the  man.  The  personality,  the  address,  the  writ- 
ings of  learned  men  are  too  often  an  ironic  comment  upon  the 
convention  which  calls  letters  "  humane."  But  none  of  the 
frailties  so  frequently  incident  to  erudition,  and  even  to  the 
literary  life,  were  to  be  found  in  Henry  Butcher.  Thruout 
the  wide  range  of  his  acquaintance,  extending  over  the  whole 
scale  of  society,  he  carried  the  same  sweet,  simple,  and  grace- 
ful facility  of  adaptation  and  sympathetic  interest.  His  dis- 
tinction was  based  upon  rare  endowments  and  acquirements, 
not  upon  assumption  or  self-assertion,  and  was  intensified  by 
his  mastery  of  the  pre-eminently  human  faculty  of  speech. 
His  conversation  was  fluent,  playful  as  well  as  vigorous,  argu- 
mentative when  the  occasion  required,  genial  and  discursive  in 
ordinary  society,  but  it  never  degenerated  into  monologue. 
The  charm  of  his  courteous  and  unassuming  manners,  aided 
by  remarkable  beauty  of  feature,  conciliated  in  advance  those 
who  met  him  for  the  first  time.  Reserved  about  himself,  only 
those  who  knew  him  well  could  realize  the  depth  of  his  nature 
and  the  warmth  of  his  affections.  Limpid  in  his  sincerity  and 
steadfast  in  his  moral  and  political  opinions,  he  was  conserva- 
tive in  the  best  sense,  holding  fast  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
good,  but  open  to  conviction  and  zealous  for  beneficent  reform. 
His  moral  indignation  was  always  roused  by  cruelty  or  wilful 
wrongdoing  in  any  shape;  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Ire- 
land supplied  him  with  only  too  many  incentives  of  this  na- 
ture. He  always  spent  some  months  of  the  year  at  Danes  fort, 
on  the  shores  of  Killarney,  a  small  property  which  had 
descended  to  him  from  his  paternal  grandfather.  There  he 
delighted  to  live  in  the  midst  of  his  own  people,  and  many 
were  the  tributes  of  respect  and  affection  rendered  to  him  by 
his  poorer  neighbors.     His  strong  sense  of  humor  was  con- 
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stantly  amused  by  the  quaint  expressions  and  the  half-uncon- 
scious wit  of  the  peasantry  about  him;  and  Irish  anecdote, 
Irish  repartee,  tho  never  obtruded,  formed  a  sparkling  ele- 
ment in  his  conversation.  Irish  on  both  sides,  he  inherited 
thru  his  father  a  strain  of  English  blood;  and  his  character 
was  a  happy  blend  of  all  that  is  best  in  both  nations,  of  Irish 
charm,  wit,  and  eloquence,  with  English  energy,  courage, 
moral  sense,  and  resolution. 


VII 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  NEWER  PHYSICS 

TOWARD  THE  MECHANICAL  VIEW 

OF  NATURE 

It  has  been  evident  for  the  past  few  years  that  theoretical 
physics  has  been  going  thru  one  of  the  recurring  periods  of 
rapid  change,  readjustment,  expansion,  and  clarification  coin- 
cident with  the  advent  of  new  ideas  of  fundamental  nature — 
such  a  period  as  came  with  the  Newtonian  ideas  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  with  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Professor 
Planck  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  himself  one  of  the  fore- 
most agents  in  this  development,  has  given  some  account 
of  it  (under  the  above  title)  in  a  noteworthy  address 
before  the  eighty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Aerzte  und 
Naturforscher  in  Konigsberg  in  September,  1910,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract,  with  such  additions  and  ex- 
planations as  would  seem  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  non- 
technical reader. 

What  Planck  here  defines  as  the  mechanical  view  of 
nature  is  that  view  which  would  attempt  to  explain  all 
physical  phenomena  by  means  of  motions,  that  would  ulti- 
mately reduce  the  whole  of  heat,  electricity  and  all  physics 
to  mechanics.  More  specifically,  this  view  would  reduce  all 
phenomena  to  the  effects  of  the  motions  of  invariable,  ex- 
actly similar  elements  of  mass.  Thus  the  "  mechanical  view  " 
involves  first  the  conception  of  motion  as  the  cause  of  all 
phenomena,  and  secondly  an  atomistic  theory  in  regard  to 
matter  or  whatever  else  it  is  that  may  move.  Is  now  this 
hypothesis,  in  the  light  of  the  later  developments  of  physics, 
fundamental  and  effective  ? 

It   is  doubtful   if   Professor  Planck  would  find   even  in 
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England,  the  most  fertile  ground  for  the  growth  of  mechan- 
ical analogies  and  theories,  many  adherents  of  the  extreme 
kinetic  theory,  but,  as  he  says,  there  have  always  been  physi- 
cists and  philosophers  who  regarded  the  theory  as  almost  self- 
evident,  and  certainly,  among  various  views,  the  one  which 
regards  all  phenomena  as  interpretable  in  terms  of  mechanics 
has  up  to  the  present  been  most  productive  of  results.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  always  been  some  who  regarded 
this  view  as  too  narrow  to  cover  the  whole  rich  variety  of 
natural  processes.  Until  the  present  it  has  been  impossible 
to  give  final  judgment  either  way.  Only  now,  for  the  first 
time,  does  a  settlement  of  the  question  appear  possible,  as  the 
result  of  a  movement  of  such  a  radical,  revolutionary  kind 
that  its  influence  will  be  felt  thruout  all  the  physical  sciences, 
and  even  in  the  theory  of  knowledge. 

The  mechanical  view  of  nature  had  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  century  just  past,  in  which  it  received  a  mighty 
impulse  from  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  Assuming  the  mechanical  view  of 
nature,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  simplest  laws  of  mechanics 
the  conservation  of  energy,  so  it  was  taken  by  many  that 
the  truth  of  the  energy  principle  indicated,  conversely,  the 
correctness  of  the  mechanical  view  of  nature.  For  some  time- 
then  it  was  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  the  energy  prin- 
ciple had  nothing  whatever  to  say  as  to  the  form  of  the 
energy.  For  example,  it  would  be  quite  as  much  in  accord 
with  the  energy  principle  to  assume  all  energy  to  be  electrical 
as  to  be  mechanical.  That  which  gave  a  more  direct  and 
special  stimulus  to  the  mechanical  view  was  the  kinetic  gas 
theory,  successful  in  accounting  in  every  detail  for  the  pres- 
sure, viscosity,  diffusion,  and  heat  conductivity  of  a  gas,  as 
well  as  the  chemical  phenomena  of  dissociation,  isomerism, 
and   optical   activity,   on   the  basis   of   atomistic   mechanics. 

In  contrast  with  the  atomistic  kinetic  theory  is  pure 
thermodynamics,  or  the  so-called  energetics  of  the  school  of 
Ostwald,  which  developed  alongside  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases,  and  appeared  to  be  fraught  with  grave  danger  to  the 
atomistic  theory.     If  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  namely, 
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the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  did  not  really 
support  a  mechanical  theory,  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics, expressing  the  irreversibility  of  natural  processes, 
e.g.  that  heat  flows  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  portion  of  a  body,, 
but  can  not  flow  in  the  reverse  direction  from  a  cold  to  a  hot 
portion,  actually  appeared  to  go  against  the  mechanical  con- 
ception of  phenomena,  for  in  mechanics  any  process  is  re- 
versible in  direction.  It  took  the  keen  analysis  and  scientific 
optimism  of  Boltzmann  to  reconcile  the  second  law  with 
the  atomistic  theory,  and  indeed  to  make  clear,  thru  an 
atomistic  view,  the  fundamental  significance  of  the  second  law. 

The  author's  reference  here  is  to  the  development  by  Boltz- 
mann of  the  notion  of  probability  or  of  statistical  mechanics. 
The  general  line  of  reasoning  may  be  illustrated  as  follows  for 
the  case  of  heat  conduction.  Given  an  isolated  body  with 
the  energy  of  the  uncoordinated  or  random  motions  of  its 
molecules  constituting  its  heat  energy,  it  appears  readily  from 
a  consideration  of  probability  that  after  the  lapse  of  time 
the  most  probable  state  for  the  body  as  regards  this  molecular 
motion  is  that  in  which  the  mean  molecular  energy  for  one 
portion  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  for  any  other  portion. 
To  reach  this  altogether  probable  state  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  body  must  lose  heat,  the  colder  gain  it;  never  the 
reverse,  and  so  we  have  the  second  law,  that  heat  will  not  be 
conducted  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer  body.  In  general 
the  meaning  of  the  second  law  is  that  natural  phenomena 
proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  molecular  or  atomic 
velocities  all  the  time  approaching  a  more  probable  dis- 
tribution. Thus,  as  Planck  remarks  elsewhere,  the  really 
elementary  processes  such  as  impacts  of  molecules,  are  quite 
reversible;  the  irreversibility  of  natural  processes  comes  from 
the  combination  of  a  vast  number  of  molecular  motions  in  a 
chance  or  uncoordinated  manner. 

The  fact  is  that  pure  thermodynamics  has  its  natural  limit. 
It  can  predict  exactly  the  equilibrium  state  for  a  system,  say  of 
chemical  substances.  It  can  say  what  equilibrium  state  the 
system  will  go  toward,  if  not  already  in  equilibrium,  that  is, 
what  reaction  will  take  place,  but  can  not  say  how  rapidly  it 
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will  proceed.  Here  again  the  atomistic  theory  has  proved  its 
value,  especially  for  the  laws  of  ionization,  and  indeed  for  all 
processes  in  which  electrons  take  part.  In  fact,  there  is  the 
whole  field  of  cathode  and  Rontgen  rays,  radioactivity  and  dis- 
persion of  light,  which  are  to  be  understood  only  on  the  ground 
of  an  atomistic  theory.  It  has  even  thrown  light  upon  ques- 
tions once  considered  the  peculiar  field  of  thermodynamics, 
namely,  the  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  heat.  A  very 
recent  triumph  has  been  the  complete  interpretation  of  the 
Brownian  movements  (continual  erratic  movements  of  any 
small  particles  suspensed  in  any  liquid,  seen  if  observed  under 
a  fairly  high-power  microscope)  as  a  necessity  of,  and  in  turn 
an  almost  direct  visual  proof  of,  the  molecular  kinetic  theory. 
Indeed  for  heat,  chemistry,  and  the  electron  theory  the  kinetic 
atomistic  doctrine  is  no  longer  a  working  hypothesis,  but  an 
established  theory. 

Yet  the  mechanical  conception  of  nature  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  an  atomistic  theory  of  matter  and  of  electricity;  it 
would  reach  out  further  to  have  the  explanation  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  in  terms  of  the  movements  of  simple  par- 
ticles or  mass  points.  The  most  magnificent,  but  also  the  last 
attempt  to  carry  back,  in  principle,  all  phenomena  to  motions,  is 
the  mechanics  of  Hertz.  The  aim  of  the  mechanical  conception 
of  nature  was  here  brought  to  a  certain  ideal  completion. 
The  Hertzian  mechanics  is  not  so  much  actual  physics,  as  it 
is  a  sort  of  "  confession  of  faith  "  for  physics,  since  Hertz 
did  not  live  to  work  it  out  in  detail  for  even  a  single  case; 
but  it  lays  down  a  program  of  the  highest  consistency  and  har- 
mony. Assuming  mass  particles  as  the  only  real  elements  of 
the  physical  universe,  he  went  beyond  the  conservation  of 
energy  standpoint  of  Helmholtz,  and  eliminated  to  start  with 
all  difference  between  potential  and  kinetic  energy.  As  he 
assumed  only  one  ultimate  kind  of  matter,  so  he  assumed 
only  one  ultimate  kind  of  energy,  the  kinetic  energy  of 
motion  of  ultimate  mass  particles,  either  evident  or  con- 
cealed. 

The  differences  between  the  various  forms  of  energy  are 
in  his  theory  due  to  the  existence  in  nature  of  different  kinds 
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of  geometrical  connections  or  constraints  between  the  visible 
or  invisible  mass  particles.  These  constraints  or  connections 
were  assumed  to  be  of  a  kind  which  would  exert  no  influence 
on  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  mass  particles,  but  would  de- 
termine geometrical  relations  only,  as  for  example  a  curved 
railway  track  determines  the  path  of  motion  of  a  train,  but 
does  not  change  its  speed  or  energy.  With  everything 
thus  reduced  to  the  motion  of  masses,  the  laws  of  the 
Hertzian  mechanics  have  a  wonderful  simplicity  and  distinct- 
ness. 

In  connection  with  what  Planck  says,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Poincare  says  of  Hertz's  mechanics  that,  while  some 
theorists  would  be  satisfied  if  they  could  explain  all  phenomena 
by  motions  of  molecules  attracting  each  other  by  certain 
laws;  and  others  would  suppress  action  at  a  distance  and 
have  the  paths  of  molecules  deviated  only  by  impacts ;  Hertz 
went  so  far  as  to  suppress  forces  altogether  and  substitute 
a  system  of  geometric  relations  or  linkages  between  the 
molecules,  thus  trying  to  reduce  dynamics  to  a  sort  of 
kinematics. 

But,  continues  Planck,  not  even  Hertz  has  escaped  the 
difficulties;  he  has  only  pushed  them  further  back  into  a 
region  difficult  of  experimental  approach,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  Hertz  himself  must  have  felt  this  to  be  the  case.  Not 
a  step  further  has  been  taken  in  that  direction,  for  in  the 
meanwhile  the  development  of  physics  has  taken  quite  other 
ways,  far  away  from  the  mechanical  conception  of  nature. 
Just  in  the  part  of  physics  of  which  we  have  the  most  exact 
knowledge  is  there  a  great  group  of  phenomena  which  oppose 
what  seems  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  mechanical 
conception. 

This  brings  Planck  to  the  question  of  the  ether — the 
luminiferous  ether — which  he  calls  the  "  very  child  of 
sorrow  "  of  the  mechanical  theory.  This  ether  is  only  a 
postulate  of  the  mechanical  theory,  and  from  the  time  of 
Huyghens  on,  constant  vain  attempts  have  been  made  to 
contrive  a  mechanical  model  of  the  ether,  a  medium  with  an 
astoundingly  small  density  or  an  astoundingly  great  elastic 
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modulus  as  compared  with  ordinary  matter,  incapable  of 
transmitting  longitudinal  waves,  and  offering  no  resistance 
to  the  motion  of  heavenly  bodies  thru  it. 

Without  going  into  a  criticism  of  the  attempts  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  the  ether,  attention  is  called  to  a  suspicious 
symptom  that  seems  to  accompany  unfruitful  hypotheses, 
namely,  the  occurrence  of  physical  controversies  that  can  not 
at  all  be  settled  by  measurement.  In  the  case  of  the  ether  it 
was  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Fresnel  and  Neumann 
over  the  relation  between  the  direction  of  ether  vibration  in 
the  light  wave  and  the  plane  of  polarization.  There  is  hardly 
another  instance  of  such  an  obstinate  combat,  waged  with  all 
the  arms  of  theory  and  experiment,  over  what  appears  a 
fundamentally  unanswerable  question.  With  the  advent  of 
the  electromagnetic  theory  the  conflict  was  recognized  as 
meaningless  and  given  up — at  least  so  long  as  light  is  con- 
sidered an  electrodynamic  phenomena.  In  an  electromag- 
netic wave  there  are  necessarily  two  vibrations,  electric  and 
magnetic;  one  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  wave,  the 
other  in  a  perpendicular  plane.  But  the  old  problem  is  still 
contained  in  the  more  general  problem,  on  the  mechanical 
theory,  of  giving  a  mechanical  explanation  for  all  electro- 
magnetic phenomena,  for  now  the  old  luminiferous  ether 
must  be  made  to  take  care  of  not  only  electromagnetic  waves 
or  light,  but  indeed  all  static  or  dynamic  phenomena  of 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

It  was  all  vain — the  ether  resists  all  efforts  to  treat  it  as 
mechanical.  Most  active  among  great  physicists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mechanical  ether  models  was  Lord  Kelvin,  even 
up  to  the  end  of  his  life.  For  example,  there  were  his  elastic 
solid  theory  and  his  vortex  theory.  It  has  proven  impossible 
to  deduce  the  electromagnetic  phenomena  in  free  ether  from 
a  single  mechanical  hypothesis,  while  on  the  other  hand  these 
same  phenomena  can  be  described  with  wonderful  simplicity 
by  the  Maxwell-Hertz  equations.  The  laws  themselves  are 
known  to  the  last  detail,  only  the  mechanical  explanation 
seems  forbidden,  and  completely  so,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Maxwell  differential  equations  are  only  approx- 
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"imately  true.  There  is  a  priori  no  objection  to  this  admission, 
but  unless  it  leads  to  consequences  that  can  be  detected  by 
experiment  it  would  appear  valueless,  and  in  trying  such 
experiments  one  must  be  prepared  to  add  one  more  to  the 
already  many  futile  experiments. 

Of  these  futile  experiments  to  detect  an  inexactness  of  the 
Maxwell-Hertz  equations  for  electromagnetic  phenomena,  one 
kind  is  of  the  most  consequence,  because  its  significance  is 
wholly  independent  of  any  particular  assumption  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ether.  With  any  kind  of  ether  there  is  the 
question  of  whether,  when  a  transparent  substance  moves,  it 
carries  the  ether  within  it  wholly  with  it,  or  whether  the  ether 
remains  wholly  or  partially  at  rest  when  the  body  moves. 
Fizeau  proved  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  con- 
tained ether  is  not  altogether  carried  along  by  a  moving 
transparent  body,  or,  as  it  may  be  said,  for  example,  that 
light  goes  as  fast  against  the  wind  as  with  it.  When  we  have 
established  that  the  ether  in  air  does  not  move  with  the  air, 
we  naturally  ask  further :  how  great  is  the  velocity  with  which 
the  atmospheric  air  moves  through  the  ether? 

It  is  this  question  which  has  not  yet  been  answered  by  any 
measurement.  The  earth^s  atmosphere  has  on  the  whole  a 
velocity  of  30  kilometers  per  second  in  its  orbit  around  the 
sun,  changing  in  direction  with  the  seasons.  This  is  only  a 
ten  thousandth  part  of  the  velocity  of  light,  yet  there  are 
experiments  that  by  all  we  know  of  optics  would  on  the 
ether  hypothesis  show  the  influence  of  this  velocity  through 
the  ether.  But  all  keen  insight,  all  experimental  cleverness 
in  trying  to  discover  any  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere thru  the  ether,  shatter  themselves  against  the  obstinacy 
of  the  facts.  Not  a  trace  of  an  influence  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth  has  ever  let  itself  be  detected  in  any  optical  phe- 
nomena. The  most  striking  experiment  of  this  kind  was 
the  research  of  Michelson  in  which  the  distance  traveled 
by  light  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth  with  reference  to  the  sun  is  compared  with  the  distance 
traveled  in  the  same  time  by  light  along  a  path  parallel  to 
the  earth'i  motion.     The  principle   is  very   simple  and  the 
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method  of  measurement  extraordinarily  sensitive,  yet  no 
influence  whatever  of  the  earth's  motion  was  detected. 

May  not  then  all  the  troubles  with  the  ether,  our  total 
inability  to  determine  by  experiment  its  elasticity,  its  density, 
the  direction  of  vibration  in  a  light  wave,  the  velocity  of 
bodies  thru  it,  really  arise  from  a  fundamental  misconception? 
May  they  not  be  questions  of  no  physical  meaning?  If  so 
the  pains  taken  to  find  an  answer  for  them  would  be  like  the 
efforts  to  invent  a  perpetual  motion.  Here  we  come  to  the 
decisive  departure — to  the  principle  of  relativity,  which  is  in 
short  the  denial  of  any  meaning  to  the  phrase  ''  motion  thru 
the  ether,"  the  denial  that  "  motion  "  has  any  meaning  at  all 
unless  it  means  motion  with  reference  to  some  portion  of 
matter.  . 

According  to  Helmholtz,  the  first  step  towards  the  dis- 
covery of  the  energy  principle  was  taken  when  first  the  ques- 
tion arose:  what  relations  must  there  be  between  the  forces 
of  nature  if  it  is  to  be  impossible  to  have  perpetual  motion? 
In  the  same  way  we  may  justly  say  that  the  first  step  toward 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  relativity  came  with  the 
framing  of  the  question:  what  relations  must  exist  between 
the  forces  of  nature  if  it  is  to  be  impossible  to  assign  material 
properties  to  the  ether?  Naturally,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
definite  results,  it  is  necessary  to  unite  the  above  negative 
formulation  of  a  principle  with  some  positive  results  of 
experience,  and  for  this  purpose  the  best  are  the  Maxwell- 
Hertz  electromagnetic  equations  for  the  free  ether,  or,  as  we 
shall  rather  say,  for  a  vacuum.  This  has  been  done  and  the 
deductions  brought  into  definite  form. 

A  new  truth  always  has  to  overcome  certain  difBculties,  and 
for  the  relativity  theory  the  main  dif^culty  is  a  revolutionizing 
change  in  the  notion  of  time,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  example.  According  to  the  principle  of  relativity  it 
is  altogether  impossible  for  an  observer  anywhere  in  the  solar 
system  to  discover  experimentally  any  velocity  thru  space  that 
is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  solar  system.  Now  we  say  that 
on  the  earth  we  are  not  made  aware  of  an  occurrence  on  the 
sun  until  about  eight  minutes  after  it  happens,  on  account  of 
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the  time  it  takes  light  to  traverse  the  distance,  that  is,  if  we 
assume  the  sun  and  earth  are  at  rest  in  the  ether.  But  if 
we  thought  that  both  the  sun  and  the  earth  were  moving  with 
a  high  velocity  toward  a  point  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  we  would  say  that  light  would  come  from  the 
sun  in  less  than  eight  minutes  or  we  would  become  aware  of 
an  occurrence  on  the  sun  in  less  than  eight  minutes  after  it 
happened.  If  we  thought  the  common  velocity  of  the  earth 
and  sun  were  toward  a  point  on  the  farther  side  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  we  would  say  that  it  would  take  light  more  than 
eight  minutes  to  come  from  the  sun.  If  then  we  ask,  what 
time  in  reality  elapses  between  an  occurrence  on  the  sun  and 
its  observation  on  the  earth,  the  question  is  quite  the  same  as 
"What  is  the  actual  velocity  of  the  sun  and  earth?"  As 
according  to  the  relativity  principle  the  second  question  has  no 
physical  significance,  no  more  has  the  first,  or  in  other  words, 
time  and  simultaneity  have  in  physics  a  definite  meaning  only 
when  the  velocity  of  the  observer  is  taken  into  account. 

The  result,  that  time  as  well  as  velocity  has  a  relative  mean- 
ing, that  as  applied  to  two  independent  events  in  different 
places  the  distinction  of  "  earlier  "  and  "  later  "  may  be  for 
two  different  observers  just  reversed,  sounds  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed quite  preposterous,  but  probably  no  more  so  than  five 
hundred  years  ago  the  statement  may  have  sounded  that  what 
we  call  vertical  was  no  constant  direction,  but  turned  clear 
over  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  test  of  a  hypoth- 
esis is  not  its  intuitiveness,  but  its  productiveness.  If  a 
hypothesis  has  shown  itself  fruitful,  we  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  it  takes  on  a  sort  of  intuitiveness. 

How  does  the  theory  of  relativity  stand  in  this  regard? 
how  does  it  stand  the  test  of  fruitfulness?  Certainly  it  gives 
definite  and  easily  formulated  results  for  physical  theory. 
Among  the  pioneers  in  the  new  field  Lorentz  is  to  be  named 
first,  for  it  is  he  who  found  the  notion  of  relative  time  and 
introduced  it  into  electrodynamics,  next  Einstein,  who  first 
had  the  cleverness  to  proclaim  the  relativity  of  all  time  quan- 
tities as  a  universal  postulate,  then  Minkowski,  who  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  relativity  theory  into  a  completed  mathemat- 
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ical  system.  It  is  no  accident  that  these  abstract  problems 
have  awakened  most  interest  among  the  mathematicians,  espe- 
cially since  the  mathematics  is  for  the  most  part  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  geometry  of  four  dimensions.  On  the 
other  hand  the  experimental  physicist  does  not  stand  at  enmity 
to  the  relativity  theory,  altho  he  may  await  more  positive 
experimental  conclusions :  for  the  relativity  theory,  when  ap- 
plied to  various  parts  of  physics,  furnishes  experimental 
criteria  for  its  own  correctness.  It  is  true  that  the  experi- 
ments necessary  are  all  of  a  kind  that  require  a  high  precision 
of  measurement.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  relativity 
theory  would  have  become  established  earlier,  just  as  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth  would  have  been  proven  earlier  had  the 
radius  of  the  earth  not  been  so  large  in  comparison  with  our 
measuring  apparatus. 

The  analogy  between  position  in  space  and  time  goes  fur- 
ther than  the  fact  that  they  are  both  relative.  According  to 
Minkowski  there  is  even  much  more  than  an  analogy  between 
space  and  time;  there  is  complete  identity,  at  least  in  a  mathe- 
matical sense.  He  showed  that  if  we  measure  time  with  a 
suitable  unit,  imaginary  indeed,  the  three  dimensions  of  space 
and  the  one  dimension  of  time  enter  into  the  fundamental  equa- 
tions of  physics  in  an  absolutely  symmetrical  manner,  so  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  relative  nature  of  any  velocity  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  doctrine  of  the  relative  nature  of  any  direction 
in  space.  According  to  the  principle  of  relativity,  the  physical 
world  accessible  to  our  observation  possesses  four  completely 
equivalent  and  interchangeable  dimensions.  Three  of  them 
we  call  the  three  dimensions  of  space,  the  fourth,  time,  or 
rather,  time  is  this  fourth  dimension  divided  by  the 
imaginary  quantity    \/—i. 

The  highest  physical  law,  which  crowns  and  unifies  all,  is 
the  principle  of  least  action,  the  principle  which  states  that 
for  any  system  in  which  the  total  energy  is  constant  whatever 
actually  takes  place  does  so  in  such  a  way  that  a  certain 
quantity,  called  the  "  action  "  of  the  system,  is  either  a  min- 
imum or  a  maximum  as  compared  with  any  imaginable 
process  which  differs  from  the  actual  one.     When  developed 
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in  conjunction  with  the  relativity  theory  the  principle  takes 
on  a  form  which  contains  the  four  coordinates  of  the  universe 
in  a  completely  symmetrical  form,  and  herein  lies  its  primacy. 

From  this  central  principle  there  radiate  out  symmetrically 
in  four  directions  four  principles  of  quite  coordinate  worth, 
corresponding  to  the  four  dimensions.  To  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  space  correspond  the  principle  of  momentum  and 
impulse  in  the  three  directions  from  which  the  mechanical 
view  arises;  to  the  time  dimension,  the  principle  of  energy 
and  work,  from  which  arises  the  energetic  view  of  nature. 
Never  before  was  it  possible  to  follow  the  deeper  meaning 
and  the  common  origin  of  these  principles  back  to  their  root. 
Furthermore,  the  relation  of  the  mechanical  to  the  energetic 
view  of  nature  appears  in  a  new  light  thru  this  conception. 

In  this  light  each  of  the  two  conceptions  of  nature,  the 
mechanical  as  well  as  the  energetic,  being  derivations  along 
different  lines  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  least  action, 
suffers  thus  from  a  certain  onesidedness,  altho  the  first  has 
the  advantage  that  it  furnishes  three  equations,  one  for  each 
of  the  three  space  dimensions,  while  the  energetic  conception 
furnishes  only  one  form.  Mass  or  inertia  can  be  found  from 
either  the  momentum  or  the  energy  of  a  moving  body,  but, 
according  to  the  relativity  theory,  mass  loses  its  elementary 
character  and  sinks  to  a  secondary  position,  for  the  mass  of 
a  body  is  not  constant,  but  is  dependent  on  its  velocity,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  as  the  velocity  of  the  body  increases  to 
the  velocity  of  light,  the  mass  increases  beyond  all  limits. 
Hence  it  is  impossible,  according  to  the  relativity  theory, 
to  bring  a  body  to  a  velocity  which  is  as  great  or  greater  than 
the  velocity  of  light.  Indeed,  independently  of  the  relativity 
theory,  it  has  been  proven  that  the  mass  of  a  body  can  not 
be  constant. 

Then  we  must  ask,  if  the  conception  of  a  mass  point  loses 
the  property  of  constancy,  what  is  left  to  constitute  the  un- 
varying elements  out  of  which  to  build  our  conception  of  the 
physical  world?  The  answer  is  that  the  unvarying  elements 
cf  the  system  of  physics  based  on  the  relativity  principle  are 
the  so-called  universal  constants;  the  velocity  of  light  in  a 
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vacuum,  the  electrical  charge  of  an  electron,  the  mass  of  an 
electron  considered  at  rest,  the  ''  elementary  quantity  of 
energy  "  deduced  from  the  theory  of  radiation,  the  gravitation 
constant,  and  many  others.  These  measurable  magnitudes  pos- 
sess real  significance,  for  their  values  are  independent  of  the 
condition,  the  standpoint,  and  the  velocity  of  the  observer. 

Of  course,  there  still  remains  very  much  in  detail  to  be 
cleared  up.  If  it  were  not  so,  physics  would  no  longer  be 
an  inductive  science,  and  that  it  will  surely  always  remain. 
In  reality,  tho,  the  principle  of  relativity  is  in  no  way  dis- 
turbing and  destructive,  but  is  in  a  high  degree  constructive 
and  order  giving.  It  preserves  all  the  treasures  of  the 
mechanical  view  of  nature,  but  presents  them  in  a  changed 
and  much  clearer  grouping.  It  removes  out  of  the  physical 
world  the  unnecessary  ether,  and  purifies  physics  of  one  more 
anthropomorphic  conception,  while  opening  to  the  eager  in- 
vestigator a  prospective  of  immeasurable  breadth  and  nobility. 
Whoever  takes  the  step  of  putting  himself  in  the  line  of 
thought  of  this  new  conception  must  feel  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  it. 

Physical  questions  are  not  to  be  decided  on  esthetic 
grounds,  however,  but  by  experiment,  and  this  means  in  all 
cases  patient  labor.  Just  here  is  the  high  physical  value  of 
the  relativity  principle,  for  it  gives  to  a  group  of  physical 
questions  which  formerly  lay  in  complete  darkness  a  precise 
answer  capable  of  test  by  experiment.  For  example,  the 
relativity  theory  furnishes  an  exact  statement  of  the  way  in 
which  an  electron,  moving  with  a  velocity  approximating  the 
speed  of  light,  such  as  one  of  the  beta  particles  from  radium, 
will  be  deflected  when  traversing  a  magnetic  field.  Other 
theories  lead  to  different  statements  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
deflection.  The  experimental  test  is  difficult,  but  attempts 
at  it  have  been  made,  and  at  present  there  are  experienced 
heads  and  skilful  hands  at  work  in  many  laboratories  to  de- 
cide the  outcome  of  the  question.  The  results  now  seem  to 
support  the  relativity  principle,  tho  at  first  they  seemed  to 
bear  against  it. 

Whatever  the  decision  may  be,  concludes  Planck;  whether 
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the  principle  of  relativity  will  hold  or  whether  it  must  be 
given  up;  whether  we  are  really  on  the  threshold  of  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  nature,  or  whether  this  forward 
step  will  still  not  lead  us  out  of  the  darkness,  no  price  is  too 
great  to  pay  for  clearness.  Even  a  disillusionment,  provided 
only  that  it  is  final  and  definite,  is  a  step  forward,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  a  scientific  theory  may  have  its  reward  in  new 
treasures  of  knowledge. 

George  B.  Pegram 

Columbia  University 
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IX 

DISCUSSIONS 
ENGLISH  AND  THE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  ' 

Are  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  Enghsh  commensurate 
with  the  time  and  labor  expended  by  pupils  and  teachers? 
This,  I  fancy,  is  the  question  most  agitated  today  by  teachers 
and  professors  of  English  all  over  our  land.  The  results, 
evidently,  are  unsatisfactory.  Pupils  come  to  college  too  often 
with  a  distaste  for  literature  and  with  inability  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  correct  writing.  They  leave  college,  not  as  crude 
certainly  as  when  they  entered,  yet  without  the  habit  of  cor- 
rect, clear,  and  efficient  discourse.  Teachers  are  wearing 
themselves  out  in  a  thankless  task  of  reading  yearly  hundreds 
of  compositions.  In  order  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs,  a 
careful  investigation  is  on  foot  by  a  committee  of  the  Central 
Division  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  to  ascertain 
what  conditions  are  necessary  for  successful  work.  The  in- 
vestigation is  timely;  but  it  seems  to  be  limited  to  conditions 
within  the  departments  of  English.  Is  not  the  time  ripe  for 
us  to  ascertain,  also,  the  kind  of  English  heard  and  used  by 
pupils  in  departments  of  study  other  than  English?  The 
language  a  young  person  usually  hears  that  inevitably  he 
will  habitually  use.  If  the  teacher  of  history,  or  of  science, 
or  of  language  uses  slovenly  English,  or  allows  slovenly  Eng- 
lish on  examination  papers  or  other  written  work,  is  not  the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  of  English  rendered  thereby  less 
effectual?  Does  it  not  seem  an  almost  impossible  task  that 
has  been  assigned  the  teacher  of  English,  under  existing  con- 
ditions?    Obviously  the  English  department  can  not  be  ex- 

^  Paper  read  before  the  English  Section  of  the  Maine  Educational  As- 
sociation, at  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  May  21,  1910. 
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pected  to  accomplish  its  high  task  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  entire  teaching  force  in  school  and  in  college. 

Some  time  ago,  my  interest  was  aroused  in  this  problem 
because  of  the  unidiomatic  English,  the  exotic  character  of 
phrases  and  construction,  habitually  used  by  college  students, 
particularly  freshmen,  in  their  compositions.  The  language 
had  the  earmarks  of  Latin,  German,  and  even  Greek.  One 
week,  for  instance,  a  student  handed  in  as  his  exercise  in  com- 
position a  written  translation  in  which  was  the  following 
sentence:  "Think  of  an  old  house,  T  a  student  and  dwelling 
in  it  three  stories  high."  Compare  this  sentence  with  the 
original :  "  Denken  sie  sich  ein  altes  Haus,  ich  bin  student 
und  wohne  darin  drei  Treppen  hoch."  Evidently  the  trans- 
lator followed  literally  the  German  order  of  words  and 
phrases;  and  consequently  made  his  English  ambiguous  and 
absurd.  The  mistake  was  pointed  out  to  the  student.  The 
next  week  he  wrote  a  narrative  of  personal  experience  in 
which  were  the  following  sentences:  i.  "After  much  effort 
I  got  out,  and  started  home,  clothes  all  wet  and  sobbing! 
what  will  Mamma  say."  2.  "  After  reproving  me  with  w^ords 
as  only  a  mother  can,  she  put  on  me,  some  dry  clothes,  and 
pressing  me  to  her  bosom,  was  fast  asleep."  The  error 
common  to  all  three  sentences  is  that  of  a  total  disregard  of 
English  sentence  structure;  the  careless  stringing  of  words 
together  irrespective  of  their  clear  modification.  This  illus- 
trates the  kind  of  slovenly  English  that  could  easily  arise  from 
translating  literally,  in  the  word-order  of  a  foreign  text.  It 
would  be  obviously  unfair,  however,  to  hold  that  the  trans- 
lating of  German,  or  of  any  other  language,  is,  therefore,  the 
direct  cause  of  similar  mistakes  in  English  comiX)sition.  If 
the  habit  was  fixed  through  translating,  the  influence  would 
be  directly  chargeable.  But  how  determine  the  history  of  the 
habit?  Such  a  question  is  too  elusive  and  complicated  for 
practical  discussion.  The  most  profitable  thing,  it  seemed 
to  me,  that  could  be  done  was  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
what  has  come  to  be  called  translation-English,  and  if  possi- 
ble point  out  a  remedy.  I  accordingly  asked  several  high 
school  and  college  teachers  of  foreign  languages  to  send  me 
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the  written  translations  of  their  students.  The  teachers  were 
asked  not  to  make  known  that  the  papers  were  for  me;  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  have  the  exercise  represent  the  normal 
daily  work  of  the  students.  I  examined  about  200  transla- 
tions. A  summary  of  the  result  of  my  investigation  will 
show  conclusively,  I  think,  that  more  attention  should  be  paid 
by  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  to  an  insistence  upon  transla- 
tion into  idiomatic  and  clear  English;  and  that  in  this  con- 
nection, perhaps,  teachers  of  English  have  a  duty  to  perform. 

The  errors  of  these  translations  are  of  divers  kinds  and 
their  classification  presents  some  difficulty.  In  general,  how- 
ever, they  are  of  three  classes:  i,  a  phrasing  not  English, 
2,  a  grammar  not  English,  and  3,  a  word-order  not  English. 

Of  the  first  class,  a  phrasing  not  English,  there  are  many 
varied  examples.  Perhaps  the  least  frequent  in  occurrence  is 
where  an  entirely  inappropriate  word  for  a  particular  phrase 
is  used,  as  in  the  following :  "  For  she  fears  the  ambiguous 
house  (race)  and  the  noble-tongued  Tyrians."  Here  "  am- 
biguous "  apparently  is  used  for  "  treacherous,"  consequently 
we  have  the  absurd  phrase  "  an  ambiguous  house."  The 
teacher  of  the  student  who  wrote  this  sentence  insisted  that 
*'  ambiguous  "  is  used  correctly  here.  Another  example  of 
the  same  kind  was  written  by  a  sophomore  in  college :  **  Other 
examples  of  this  kind,"  he  writes,  *'  are  powerful  enough  to 
weary  the  much  talker  Fabius."  Much  talker  is  hardly  Eng- 
lish. Frequently  the  wrong  preposition  is  used.  Again  a 
college  student  writes,  "  A  person  to  whom  a  person  promises 
to  stand  up  for  on  the  day  of  trial."  The  meaning  evidently 
is,  '*  A  person  ior  whom." 

The  second  class,  a  grammar  not  English,  is  larger  and 
more  varied.  Sometimes  foreign  sentence  structure  is  re- 
tained, as  in  the  following :  "  Thus  she  spoke,  but  she  knew 
the  voice  of  the  goddess  speaking,  he  hastening  ran  (hastened 
to  run)  and  cast  from  him  his  cloak."  This  sentence  has 
indeed  a  strange  sound,  and  why?  Largely  because  of  the 
unidiomatic  usage;  we  do  not  properly  say  "hastening  ran" 
but  hastened  and  ran,  or  hastened  to  run.  The  translator  him- 
self seemed  conscious  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  expres- 
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sion;  for  in  parenthesis  he  wrote  "hastened  to  run."  We 
may,  I  fancy,  safely  infer  that  the  student  felt  obliged  to 
use  the  participial  construction  in  order  to  indicate  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  in  the  original. 

Another  phase  of  this  error  in  sentence  structure  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  college  student's  translation  of  a  Latin 
sentence :  *'  He  showed  to  them  the  attempts  to  be  very  easy  to 
accomplish,  inasmuch  as  he  himself  was  about  to  possess  the 
royal  power  of  his  own  state,  not  to  be  doubtful  as  the 
Helvetians  were  the  most  powerful  of  all  Gaul,  he  assures  that 
he  himself  will  win  over  kingdoms  for  them  with  his  own 
forces  and  his  own  army."  This  sentence  is  chaotic.  It  seems 
to  lack  unity  of  thought,  but  in  reality  it  does  not.  It  lacks, 
instead,  unity  of  form;  that  is,  the  sentence  is  not  so  con- 
structed as  to  bring  out  the  unity  there.  This  is  due  appar- 
ently to  translating  word  by  word,  and  clause  by  clause 
without  regard  to  English  grammatical  structure.  For  in- 
stance, to  consider  only  a  part  of  the  sentence,  the  phrase, 
*'  He  showed  to  them  "  is  probably  the  Latin  indirect  object. 
We  find  the  equivalent  in  Shakespeare's  Caesar,  "  He  plucked 
me  ope  his  doublet  and  offered  them  his  throat  to  cut,"  and 
again  in  Henry  IV,  "  It  ascends  me  into  the  brain."  In 
English,  however,  the  preposition  is  omitted.  In  this  case 
also  we  may  infer  that  the  student,  in  retaining  the  preposi- 
tion, was  desirous  of  showing  his  knowledge  of  Latin  gram- 
mar. The  following  sentence,  altho  infinitely  better  in 
its  construction  than  the  one  just  cited,  is  nevertheless  unsatis- 
factory :  '*  And  as  many  as  escaped  death,  after  undergoing 
dangers,  wandering  about  in  many  cities  and  being  driven 
out  on  all  sides,  being  in  want  of  the  necessities  of  life,  some 
having  left  their  children  in  a  hostile  fatherland,  others  in 
a  foreign  country,  altho  many  things  opposed  you  came 
to  Piraeus."  This  is  easily  recognized  as  the  Greek  periodic 
sentence.  I  must  confess  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  fairly 
well  handled;  for  its  jaws  are  parted  wide  by  many  details, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  construction  is  evident.  In  one 
essential  particular,  however,  the  construction  is  weak.  The 
periodic  structure  is,  of  course,  common  in  English;  but  when 
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used  must  be  so  carefully  formed  that  the  meaning  will  be 
obvious.  The  subject,  for  instance,  of  the  main  verb  must 
be  unmistakable.  The  sentence  just  read  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  pronoun  "  you  "  is  the  object  of  "  opposed  "  or 
subject  of  "  come."  For  purposes  of  English  the  subject  is 
preferably  the  first  phrase  of  the  sentence,  "  As  many  as 
escaped  death."  The  placing  a  comma  after  '*  you  "  to  make 
it  the  object  of  "  opposed  "  would  not  help  matters  much,  as 
the  verb  then  would  be  too  far  removed  from  its  subject.  Out 
of  19  papers,  1 1  were  practically  the  same  as  the  one  just 
cited.  The  rest  were  either  worse  or  much  better.  One 
student  felt  the  difficulty  and  tried  repetition  thus :  "  But  you, 
as  many  as  escaped  death, — (you)  came  into  Pyraeus."  There 
are  still  other  aspects  of  foreign  sentence  structure,  as  the 
following  illustrates :  "  Caesar  he  increased  the  senate  to  900, 
opened  its  ranks  to  freedmen  and  veterans."  This  needs  no 
comment  except  to  say  that  it  was  written  by  a  college  student. 
A  more. common  error  is  shown  in  this  sentence:  "O  fortu- 
nate merchant,  the  soldier  burdened  with  years  says,  indeed 
broken  down  with  much  labor  as  to  his  linihs."  Here  we  have 
in  the  expression  "  as  to  his  limbs  "  the  Latin  accusative  of 
specification;  and  such  a  construction  is  not,  of  course, 
idiomatic  English.  This  is  a  common  error  in  both  the  trans- 
lations of  college  and  preparatory  students.  Its  influence, 
moreover,  is  so  strong  that  we  find  an  equivalent  construction 
in  English  essays,  as  witness  the  following  written  by  a  junior 
in  college:  "The  weekly  (college  paper)  is  more  literary 
in  its  productions,  as  being  published  each  week,  it  is  of  greater 
practise  to  its  editors."  This  example  is  perhaps  not  strictly 
an  accusative  of  specification;  yet  it  is,  I  think,  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  its  influence.  If  these  sentences  are  not  strictly 
English  they  are  at  least  sane;  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  a  sentence  cited  by  a  professor  in  a  Western  college 
as  actually  written  by  a  student.  The  youth  instead  of  say- 
ing, *'  His  trousers  were  turned  up,"  wrote,  "  He  was  turned 
up  as  to  his  trousers."  One  further  grammatical  error,  which 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  exceedingly  common  :  the  ambiguous 
pronouns,  first  the  impersonal  it.    *'  The  merchant  on  the  other 
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hand,  seeing  his  ship  before  the  blowing  south  winds,  says,  the 
soldiery  is  better.  For  what,  it  rushes  together,  either  swift 
death  or  joyful  victory  comes  in  the  space  of  an  hour."  The 
sentence  certainly  is  unintelligible.  Secondly,  ambiguous  per- 
sonal pronouns,  thus :  "  He  indeed  said  these  things,  and  the 
captain,  upon  hearing  them,  commanded  him  to  lead  all,  except 
a  certain  one  Appolonidas  who  resembled  the  Boetians  in 
voice;  and  he  said  that  he  would  speak  foolishly  who  would 
say  that  if  he  should  be  able  he  would  obtain  safety  in  some 
other  way  than  by  obeying  the  King,  and  at  once  he  began  to 
tell  the  difficulties."  Thirdly,  the  ambiguous  relative,  espe- 
cially, ''  which  ";  and  of  this  there  are  two  varieties :  i,  where 
the  mistake  is  made  outright,  as  in  the  following:  If  you  had 
been  unsuccessful  and  had  failed  in  these  things,  you  your- 
selves would  have  defended  yourselves,  fearing  lest  you  should 
suffer  the  same  things  as  formerly,  and  neither  altar  nor 
temples  would  have  aided  you  being  wronged  through  the 
deeds  which  are  now  safety  even  for  those  doing  wrong." 
The  second  variety,  is  where  the  translator  is  conscious  of  the 
ambiguity  and  instead  of  re-arranging  the  order  of  clauses 
so  as  to  make  the  retrospective  reference  unmistakable,  uses 
brackets  to  explain,  thus:  ''And  because  of  the  conduct  of 
these,  not  even  the  sacred  rites  nor  the  altars  would  succor 
you  if  you  did  wrong  which  (rites  and  altars)  have  now  come 
to  be  places  of  refuge  even  for  the  wrong  doers."  This  truly 
is  an  awkward  and  slovenly  sentence  structure,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  that  the  parenthesis  is  similarly  employed  commonly 
by  some  of  our  best  students. 

The  third  general  class  is  a  word-order  not  English.  Fre- 
quently the  translator  retains  in  his  translation  a  foreign 
order  of  words  as  in  the  following  from  the  German :  "  I  have 
compelled  my  fancy  in  old  Hellas  to  wander,  and  the  picture 
of  that  pair  of  friends  to  raise,  to  whom  the  old  world  was 
so  rich."  This  should  read:  I  have  compelled  my  fancy  to 
wander  in  old  Hellas  and  to  raise  the  pictures  of  that  pair  of 
friends,  to  whom  the  old  world  was  so  rich."  The  evil  effect 
of  the  repeated  use  of  a  foreign  order  of  words  upon  English 
expression  can  hardly  be  overestimated.    It  is  a  common  thing 
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to  find  in  essays  an  order  of  words  evidently  not  English,  and 
yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  order  does  not  always  seem 
characteristic  of  a  particular  foreign  language;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  In  it  with  his  family,  dwelt  a  man  with  a  very 
unamiable  disposition."  This  should  read,  *'  A  man  of  a  very 
unamiable  disposition  dwelt  there  with  his  family." 

There  are,  furthermore,  objectionable  features  of  transla- 
tion-English that  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these  classes  just 
cited.  They  are  not  even  exclusively  characteristic  of  transla- 
tion-English, and  on  this  account,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
should  have  attention  called  to  them  in  this  connection;  in 
order  that  translation  may  become  a  positive  force  toward 
worthy  English.  The  most  common  and  serious  of  such 
features  is  the  unintelligibility  of  the  translations  as  a  whole. 
There  seems  to  be  in  many  cases,  far  too  many,  little,  if  any, 
grasp  of  the  thought  as  thought,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  the  original.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to 
read  several  translations  of  the  same  passages  in  order  to  find 
out  just  what  the  thought  is  and  then  perhaps  be  obliged  to 
blow  the  dust  off  your  Horace  or  Homer  that  you  may  feel 
fully  satisfied. 

Then  as  a  part  of  this  same  fault  is  the  failure  to  reproduce 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  original.  Thought  and  mode  of 
expression,  matter  and  manner,  substance  and  style  are  in- 
separable. To  translate  a  satire  of  Horace,  for  instance,  and 
omit  the  smooth  or  sharp  irony  is  to  give  us  salt  without 
any  savor.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  limitations;  the  best  trans- 
lation is  an  inadequate  representation  of  the  original.  In 
translating  Homer  it  is  impossible  to  express  fully  in  English 
prose  or  verse  the  movement  of  the  Greek.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  bring  out  the  emotional  force  of  the  original.  After  all 
limitations,  however,  have  been  admitted,  it  seems  as  if  the 
college  student,  if  not  the  preparatory,  should  succeed  better 
in  this  respect  than  he  does. 

Thus  I  have  made  bold  to  say  that  the  translations  of 
students  too  often  do  not  express  clearly  and  intelligently  the 
thought  of  the  original,  and  that  the  spirit  is  not  reproduced 
as  fully  as  is  reasonable  to  expect,  and  I  may  add  that  this 
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fault  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  imagination  of  the 
student  is  not  sufficiently  stimulated.    I  have  endeavored  also 
to  point  out  that  the  unidiomatic  English  of  translations  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  use  of  a  phrasing  not  English,  or  in  a 
grammar  not  English,  or  lastly  in  a  word-order  not  English. 
Lest  more  harm  than  good  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
foreign  languages,  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  teachers  of 
English  cooperate  with  the  teachers  of  other  languages  in 
a  strenuous  and  persistent  effort  to  improve  conditions  in  this 
particular  field  of  student  work.     I  question  the  profit  and 
desirability  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  French  and 
German  at  the  expense  of  correct  English.    In  the  very  nature 
of  the  work,  translation  ought  to  be  an  excellent  drill  in  clear 
and  accurate  expression;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be.     Should  not  teachers  of  English  insist,  in  so  far  as  they 
may,  that  drill  in  grammar  be  separated  from  the  exercise 
in  translating  in  order  that  greater  emphasis  may  be  placed 
upon  the  translation  for  its  own  sake  ?    Would  it  not  be  better 
for  students  to  read  less  in  the  foreign  languages  and  give 
more   time  to   careful    and   worthy   translation?    Would   it 
not,  moreover,  be  feasible  and  better  for  teachers  of  English 
to  assign  exercises  in  written  translation  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
position course  rather  than  to  insist  upon  so  much  original 
work  upon  subjects   about  which  the  student  has   nothing 
worthy  to  say? 

Roland  P.  Gray 

University  of  Maine 


GRAMMATICAL   NOMENCLATURE 
Errata 

In  the  table  printed  in  connection  with  the  article  on  gram- 
matical nomenclature,  in  the  issue  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view of  June,  19 10,  there  occurred  an  error  in  connection 
with  the  Gowdy  Grammar.  Constructions  i  and  2  should 
both  be  given  as  predicate  attribute. 

In  the  case  of  several  other  texts,  the  same  construction  is 
called  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  same  text. 
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In  some  cases  the  name  given  in  the  table  may  not  have  been 
the  one  most  regularly  used  in  the  text,  tho  the  writer  sought 
to  use  the  term  that  the  book  iirst  used  in  connection  with  the 
given  construction.  The  writer  feels  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  several  authors  to  note  the  following  options: 

Reed  &  Kellogg,  Construction  3,  read:  object  complement. 
Whitney  &  Lockwood,  Construction  3,  read:  direct  object. 
Krapp,  Construction  3,  read:  object; 

Construction  4,  omit  object  complement. 
Baskerville  &  Sewell,  Construction  i,  read:  complement  of 

intransitive  verb. 
Wisely,  Construction  4,  read:  Calls  our  barn  red  factitive 

direct  objective  modifier. 
Brown  &  De  Garmo,  Construction  i,  read :  predicate  adjective; 

Construction  2,  read :  predicate  noun. 
Mother  Tongue,  Construction  2,  read :  predicate  nominative. 
Sheldon,  Construction  i,  read:  predicate  adjective; 
Construction  2,  read:  predicate  noun; 
Construction  3,  read:  objective  complement. 

C.  R.  Rounds 

State  Normal  School 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


X 

REVIEW 

J.  B.  Basedow's  Elementarwerk  mit  den  Kupfertafeln  Chodowieckis 
und  Anderen.  Kritische  Bearbeitung  in  drei  Baenden.  Herausgegeben 
von  Theodor  Fritzsch.  Leipzig:  Ernst  Wiegandt,  Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung,  1909. 

This  excellent  critical  edition  of  Basedow's  famous  Ele- 
mentarwerk in  three  volumes  is  of  value  not  only  to  the 
student  of  the  methods  and  the  history  of  education,  but  also 
to  the  historian  of  civilization  and  the  lover  of  art  as  well.  It 
is  one  of  the  examples, — by  no  means  rare  in  Germany, — of 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  that  rests  upon  something  more  worthy 
than  a  publisher's  love  of  gain;  and  it  ought  to  receive  the 
encouragement  necessary  to  make  possible  the  production  of 
other  works  of  this  kind  in  the  future.  No  more  competent 
editor  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  undertaking  than  Dr. 
Fritzsch,  whose  former  studies  in  the  educational  history  of 
the  period  of  the  Enlightenment  and  whose  edition  of 
Basedow's  Vorstelliing  an  Menschenfreunde  (published  by 
Reclam)  are  genuine  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  characteristics  as  well  as  of  the  pedagogical  tendencies 
of  that  interesting  age.  The  Introduction  to  the  first  volume 
(p.  vi-xxxviii),  the  Appendix  (volume  II,  p.  531-573),  and 
the  notes,  prepared  by  Dr.  Fritzsch,  supply  us  with  information 
covering  a  vast  field  and  show  with  what  thoroness  the  editor 
has  performed  his  duties.  Professor  Gilow  has  written  the 
Introduction  to  the  third  volume  (p.  3-16),  which  contains  the 
fine  reproductions  of  the  engravings  of  Chodowiecki  and  gives 
us  a  valuable  pictorial  insight  into  the  everyday  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

More  than  any  man  of  his  time  Basedow  helped  to  promote 
the  reform  movement  in  education  inaugurated  by  Locke  and 
Rousseau.     Many  of  his  ideals  have  been  realized;  indeed, 
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nearly  all  of  his  demands  are  regarded  as  commonplaces  today. 
He  did  not  limit  his  activity  to  the  criticism  of  the  barren 
methods  employed  by  his  age  or  to  general  theoretical  opinions 
as  to  means  of  improvement,  but  sought  to  work  out  in  detail, 
in  his  Elementarwerk,  a  complete  system  of  elementary  in- 
struction. And  more  than  that;  he  was  an  energetic  educa- 
tional agitator  with  a  keen  bent  for  propaganda,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  institution,  the  Philanthropinum,  in  which 
his  ideas  were  put  to  the  test.  "  Never,"  as  has  been  said, 
*'  has  childhood  had  a  warmer  advocate,  never  a  more  energetic 
defender  of  its  rights  "  than  Basedow. 

It  would  do  those  who  are  constantly  sneering  at  pedagogy 
no  harm  if  they  would  pay  some  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  more  sensible 
methods  of  training  the  young.  They  might  learn  from  such 
a  study  that  there  are  wrong  ways  and  right  ways  of  teach- 
ing, and  that  the  right  ways  are  not  bestowed  upon  one  by 
the  grace  of  God.  It  would  perhaps  dawn  upon  them  that 
a  teacher  does  not  necessarily  learn  how  to  teach  by  teaching, 
that  methods  of  instruction  are  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  like  other  human  habits,  and  that  it  is  as  hard 
to  break  bad  habits  in  the  field  of  education  as  anywhere 
else.  It  is  not  flattering  to  the  intelligence  of  mankind  that 
it  should  have  been  necessary, — in  the  eighteenth  century, — to 
plead  for  what  now  seem  to  us  educational  axioms,  nor  is  it 
apt  to  make  one  optimistic  to  ponder  over  the  fact  that  many 
of  Basedow's  suggested  reforms  had  to  wait  another  century 
before  they  were  adopted.  Some  of  them  are  now  making 
their  way  into  Germany,  as  Dr.  Fritzsch  reminds  his  people 
in  an  interesting  address  on  Philanfhropismus  und  Gegenwart 
v(Wiegandt,  Leipzig,  1910),  as  American  ideals  of  education! 

Frank  Thilly 
Cornell  University 


.  Old-fashioned  people  will  stare  both  at  the  contents  and  at 
the  title  of  Maxim's  Science  of  poetry  and  the  philosophy  of 
language.  We  rather  hope  that  if  there  is  a  science  of  poetry, 
it  will  be  still-born,  and  that  poetry  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
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one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  subtle  of  the  arts.     (New  York : 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  19 10.    294  p.    $2.50.) 

Electric  motors,  by  Professors  Crocker  and  Arendt  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  is  a  well-arranged  and  a  thoroly  modern 
treatment  of  its  subject.  It  may  be  commended  for  use  in 
technical  schools,  and  for  purposes  of  reference.  (New  York : 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  1910.    285  p.    $2.50.) 

Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  tells  in  attractive  form  the  story 
of  the  life,  all  too  short,  of  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  of  New 
York.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  19 10.  338  p. 
$1.50.) 

The  ready  pen  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus  has  brought  together  in 
a  little  volume  entitled  Philosophy  as  a  science  a  synopsis  of 
his  writings  on  all  sorts  of  philosophical  subjects.  (Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  19 10.    213  p.    50c.) 

A  textbook  of  an  interesting  character,  in  which  the  illus- 
trations might  be  somewhat  improved,  is  Field  zoology  by 
Assistant  Professor  Crary  of  the  State  Normal  College  at 
Emporia,  Kans.  (Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Com- 
pany, 1910.    364  p.    $1.25.) 

Professor  Graves  of  Ohio  State  University  has  made  a 
teaching  book  on  the  History  of  education  during  the  medieval 
and  early  modern  period  which  is  well  ordered,  but  in  which 
we  find  nothing  specially  new.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  19 10.    327  p.    $1.10.) 

Pyle's  Manual  of  personal  hygiene  is  a  cooperative  book 
which,  while  having  some  good  features,  does  not  appear  to 
us  as  a  whole  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  books  of  its  type. 
(Philadephia:  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1910.    372  p.    $1.50.) 

Another  book  of  somewhat  similar  type,  but  smaller  and 
with  a  narrower  field,  is  Zenner's  Education  in  sexual  physi- 
ology and  hygiene.  (Cincinnati:  The  Robert  Clarke  Com- 
pany, I910.     126  p.     $I.(X).) 

Professor  Joseph  Jastrow's  Qualities  of  men  is  agreeably 
written,  but,  like  so  many  contemporary  writings  of  a  similar 
kind,  lacks  depth.  Many  of  his  comments  and  criticisms  are 
sound  enough,  but  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  seem  very 
important.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910. 
183  p.    $1.00.) 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Women  at  "  ^^^  Kaiser's  Prize,  the  most  coveted  dis- 

German  tinction  at  the  University  of  BerHn,  has  just 

Universities  |)^j^  ^qj^  fQj.  ^j^g  ^j-g^  ^[^^  ^y  ^  woman.    The 

education  of  women  in  Germany  is  a  subject  about  which 
little  is  known  in  England ;  even  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  in  her  chapter 
on  the  Universities  in  Home  life  in  Germany,  completely 
ignores  the  subject.  Yet  German  women  are  making  their 
way  in  academic  life  and  winning  laurels  in  many  branches  of 
learning  hitherto  left  wholly  to  men. 

"  The  governing  bodies  of  the  German  universities  for  long 
showed  great  reluctance  to  admit  women  to  their  privileges. 
The  first  institutions  for  acquiring  knowledge  were  founded 
by  the  Church  for  training  young  men  for  the  priesthood; 
tho  lay  pupils  were  afterward  received,  they  were  always 
boys.  The  girls  were  educated  in  the  convents,  and  the 
training  they  received  was  often  of  a  high  order;  for  the 
German  convents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  those  in 
Saxony,  contained  many  learned  women  who  took  a  great 
position  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  The  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  their  studies  had  become  so  customary 
that,  even  when  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  inculcated 
public  instruction  for  every  Christian  man  and  woman,  the 
national  judgment  still  maintained  that  they  should  be 
instructed  separately.  Moreover,  women,  being  excluded  from 
the  learned  professions,  were  not  entitled  to  university  educa- 
tion. It  is  true  they  did  not  ask  for  culture;  the  even  tenor 
of  their  lives  was  pursued  in  domestic  paths.  The  learned 
convent  lady  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  given  way  to  the  homely 
dame  of  ^^.y^Re formation  days,  whose  interests  were  in  her 
family  and  her  Church.  In  time,  however,  the  movement  for 
the  better  education  and  the  greater  freedom  of  women,  which 
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is  spreading  rapidly  in  every  civilized  country,  reached  the 
German  domestic  hearth.  At  first  the  woman  teacher  was  at 
a  disadvantage,  for  she  had  access  to  normal  schools  only, 
whereas  men  could  choose  between  the  normal  school  and  the 
university.  A  woman  candidate  for  a  post  in  a  high  school 
would  have  to  compete  with  university  graduates,  most  with 
Doctors  of  Philosophy.  Women  also  began  to  consider  the 
profession  of  medicine;  and  at  last,  realizing  that  if  they 
wished  to  enter  the  learned  professions  it  must  be  thru  the 
doors  of  a  university,  they  began  to  knock. 

"  Their  first  advances  were  met  with  uncompromising  oppo- 
sition, and  a  long  and  weary  conflict  ensued.  Learned  pro- 
fessors wrote  volumes  to  prove  that  they  were  fools,  physicians 
of  some  ability  argued  in  favor  of  '  the  physiological  weak- 
mindedness  of  women,'  but  the  women  persevered.  Their 
chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  independent  position  of  the  universi- 
ties; for,  altho  controlled  by  the  State,  they  are  free  as 
regards  internal  affairs,  and  even  the  sovereign  can  scarcely 
enforce  his  will  against  the  wishes  of  the  Senates,  whose 
conservative  traditions  lead  them  to  meet  any  encroachments 
on  their  rights  with  determined  hostility.  In  1892  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  Gottingen  induced  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  university  to  give  them  a  two-year  special 
course  of  lectures,  which  would  enable  high  school  teachers 
to  receive  a  regular  university  training.  The  number  of 
women  who  attended  the  classes  increased  rapidly,  and  other 
professors  volunteered  their  help.  The  Prussian  Minister  von 
Bosse  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  subject  and  established  a 
State  examination  after  a  course  of  two  years'  study.  At  last 
the  professors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
time  to  give  the  same  lectures  twice  over,  and  they  invited 
the  women  to  attend  with  the  men.  The  national  antipathy 
to  coeducation  was  being  gradually  broken  down,  and  in 
time  women  were  admitted  as  *  hearers '  to  all  the  universi- 
ties. At  one  university  a  professor  obtained  permission  for 
a  brilliant  woman  student  to  be  admitted  to  the  Ph.D.  examina- 
tion. The  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Frauenverein,  which  had 
made  successful  attempts  to  obtain  for  women  access  to  the 
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lecture  rooms  of  the  universities  as  '  hearers/  again  came 
forward  and  founded  a  gymnasium  for  girls  which  enabled 
them  to  acquire  their  maturitdt,  Tho  a  large  number  of 
women  now  studied  at  the  universities,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  matriculate  and  were  still  classed  as  *  hearers '  rather  than 
*  students/  occupying  in  some  respects  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  women  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  who  is 
perpetual  president  of  the  universities  of  his  country,  issued 
a  decree  allowing  women  presenting  the  maturitdt  certificate 
to  matriculate  like  other  students.    Victory  was  now  in  sight. 

"  The  first  German  university  which  allowed  women  to 
matriculate  was  Baden  in  1900;  then  followed  Bavaria  in 
1903-4;  Wurtemberg,  1904;  Saxony,  1906;  Weimar- Eisenach, 
1907;  Prussia  and  Hesse,  1908-9;  and  Mecklenburg,  1909-10. 
Women  became  full  members  of  the  universities  with  the 
same  rights  as  the  men,  and  they  are  now  admitted  to  all  the 
examinations  except  theology  in  the  universities  of  Saxony 
and  Wurtemberg,  and  law  in  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg. 
When  the  universities  of  Baden  and  Bavaria  were  opened 
to  women,  254  availed  themselves  of  their  new  privileges. 
Their  numbers  are  now  steadily  increasing;  at  the  Prussian 
universities  their  first  matriculation  resulted  in  the  admission 
of  663  students,  including  43  from  America  and  seven  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  Prussian  universities  have  given 
women  equal  rights  with  men,  except  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  to  refuse  a  woman  admittance 
to  certain  lectures.  In  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg  no 
such  rule  exists.  Frau  von  Hausemann  offered  £1,000  for 
bursaries  for  women  students  admitted  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  men,  but  the  Prussian  educational  authorities  declined 
the  proposal. 

"  The  winter  session  of  1909-10  showed  1,856  women  stu- 
dents, as  against  1,108  of  the  previous  year.  The  faculties 
which  attracted  most  students  were  philosophy  and  philology 
(975),  medicine  (476),  mathematics  and  natural  science 
(287),  law  (32),  Protestant  theology  (5).  The  university 
which  drew  most  women  was  Berlin  (632),  in  spite  of  the 
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fact  that  some  of  the  professors  are  still  opposed  to  the  higher 
education  of  women  and  refuse  to  receive  women  at  their 
lectures,  even  those  who  have  matriculated." — From  the  Lon- 
don Times,  January  3,  191 1. 


The  Gatzert  All  persons  interested  in  child  welfare  and 

University"of  ^^^  education  will  be  rejoiced  to  know  that  the 
Washington  University  of  Washington  has  just  received 

a  fund  of  $30,000,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  in 
work  for  defective  children.  The  fund  is  given  in  memory 
of  Bailey  and  Babette  Gatzert,  who  were  long  residents  of 
Seattle  and  gave  generously  to  many  public  interests.  The 
fund  is  contributed  equally  by  Mr.  Sigmund  Schwabacher  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Schwabacher, 
brothers  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gatzert. 

This  fund  was  provided  some  years  ago  and  has  been 
waiting  a  suitable  form  of  memorial.  It  came  to  be  offered 
to  the  University  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  fall  of 
1909  a  clinic  for  the  examination  of  defective  children  was 
established  at  the  University  by  the  departments  of  education 
and  psychology,  the  idea  being  suggested  by  Professor  Wit- 
mer's  clinic  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  by  other 
work  of  a  similar  character.  The  clinic  soon  attracted  much 
favorable  attention  and  among  those  who  became  interested 
in  it  was  Mrs.  Nathan  Eckstein,  daughter  of  the  late  Abraham 
Schwabacher,  one  of  the  donors  of  the  fund.  After  con- 
ference and  negotiation  the  fund  was  offered  to  the  regents 
of  the  University  and,  of  course,  gratefully  accepted  by  them. 

This  is  the  largest  gift  ever  received  by  the  University  of 
Washington  from  a  private  source,  the  only  other  endowment 
of  any  size  being  one  of  $20,000  from  the  estate  of  Miss 
Loretta  Denny  for  the  establishment  of  fellowships.  It  is 
very  natural  to  expect  that  the  generosity  of  the  donors  of 
the  Gatzert  fund  will  result  in  other  endowments  for  the 
University. 

The  plans  of  the  new  foundation  are  as  yet  not  fully 
formed;  the  deed  of  gift  provides  that  the  income  of  the 
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fund  "  shall  be  used  to  maintain  a  bureau  of  child-welfare — 
the  work  of  said  bureau  to  consist  in  the  promotion  in  various 
ways  of  education  for  the  better  care  and  treatment  of 
children  suffering  from  defects,  either  physical  or  mental, 
especially  such  defective  children  as  can  in  spite  of  their 
defects  attend  school  of  some  sort  and  benefit  by  some  form 
of  school  education  and  training."  The  University  authorities 
are  earnestly  studying  the  best  methods  of  such  work,  and 
will  put  it  into  full  operation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  point  that  the  benefits  of  the  Foun- 
dation are  to  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible  thru  the  State ; 
the  plan  will  probably  be  for  the  specialist  in  charge  to  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  visiting  centers  thruout  the 
State  to  give  aid  and  counsel  to  the  local  school  authorities 
in  establishing  and  conducting  work  for  defective  children 
in  their  schools.  Such  work,  by  the  way,  is  already  being 
done  in  several  of  the  leading  cities. 

The  work  of  the  Foundation  will  also  greatly  enrich  the 
University  work  in  education  and  psychology,  especially  for 
those  preparing  for  educational  work;  courses  will  be  given 
in  the  psychology  of  the  defects  of  children,  and  on  the  treat- 
ment of  defectives.  Advanced  students  of  education,  as  for 
example  experienced  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents, 
will  naturally  be  attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  become  in- 
telligent and  competent  on  this  phase  of  education. 


The  Prooosed  ^^  February  first  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
Department  of  tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sub- 
Education  mitted  an  adverse  report  on  the  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Goulden  of  New  York,  to  create  an  executive 
department  of  education,  which  report  reads  as  follows : 

The  Committee  on  Education,  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.  R.  123 18)  to  create  an  executive  department  of 
education,  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

This  measure  was  introduced  by  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Goulden 
and  referred  to  this  committee.  Action  was  taken  in  having 
four  public  hearings,  at  which  distinguished  educators  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  were  heard.     Among  the 
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number  were  the  former  and  present  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  superintendents  of  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland,  the  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  presidents  of  leading  universities,  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  many  other  well- 
known  men  and  women  interested  in  pedagogy. 

The  arguments  were  able  and  interesting,  showing,  with 
but  three  exceptions,  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  creating  a  depart- 
ment of  education,  carrying  with  it  an  additional  member  of 
the  Cabinet  for  its  head. 

The  committee  appreciate  the  work  done  and  the  zeal  and 
interest  manifested  by  the  author  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Goulden) 
and  others  who  appeared,  but  after  giving  all  the  arguments 
careful  consideration  the  members  of  the  committee  feel  that 
for  the  present  at  least  the  legislation  now  existing  confers 
sufficient  authority  upon  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  render 
inadvisable  the  establishment  of  a  new  department  in  the  gov- 
ernment service,  with  the  additional  expense  of  a  new  Cabinet 
minister.  The  enactment  of  this  measure  into  law  is  therefore 
not  recommended. 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, concur  in  the  report  hereto  attached  and  direct  the 
cliairman  of  the  committee  to  report  the  bill  (H.  R.  123 18) 
to  the  House  with  said  report  attached  as  the  action  of  the 
committee. 

James  Francis  Burke,  Chairman  J.  G.  Grant 

A.  J.  Volstead  Finis  J.  Garrett 

W.  E.  Tou  Velle  T.  T.  Ansberry 

J.  C.  Needham  Joseph  V.  Graff 

Geo.  a.  Loud  Robt.  C.  Wickliffe 

M.  P.  Kinkaid  Wm.  M.  Calder 

This  adverse  report  probably  puts  an  end  to  this  project.  In 
that  result  we  fancy  that  most  persons  will  gladly  concur. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authorities  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  in  apparent  forgetfulness  of  the  wise 
policy  which  has  built  up  the  great  colleges  and  universities  of 
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New  England,  should  now  be  running  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  for  a  subsidy.  The  authorities  of  the  Institute 
apparently  want  to  secure  state  aid  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  direct  state  control.  This  is  a  false  policy,  and,  if 
the  President  of  the  Institute  had  had  more  experience  of 
American  principles  and  American  traditions,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  he  would  commit  himself  to  it.  The  argument  for 
state  aid  to  higher  education  is  a  very  strong  one,  but,  if 
state  aid  is  to  be  given,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  state  con- 
trol. The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  surely  ought 
to  be  strong  enough,  with  a  half -century  of  line  tradition  be- 
hind it,  to  trust  its  future  to  the  generous  support  of  those 
Americans  who  find  in  the  endowment  of  higher  education 
at  once  an  opportunity  and  a  resource. 


Once  more  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  in  the  United  States 
a  coherent  and  consistent  public  policy  in  regard  to  education 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  several  states  where  the  last 
elections  brought  a  change  of  party  control  in  the  Legislature,, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  readjust  and  reorganize  the  educational 
system.  Where  the  purpose  of  these  changes  is  not  purely 
political  and  partizan,  it  appears  to  represent  the  same  sort 
of  restless  desire  to  interfere  with  what  is  already  established 
that  is  apparent  in  so  many  other  directions.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  hoped  that  good  sense  will  prevail  and  that  there  will 
be  no  revolutionary  or  partizan  changes  made  in  the  several 
state  educational  systems,  or  in  the  laws  governing  the  admin- 
istration of  the  public  school  system  of  great  cities.  In  par- 
ticular we  should  deplore  the  institution  of  paid  boards  of 
education.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  than  this  to  the 
best  American  tradition  and  to  the  best  American  practise. 
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UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

What  follows  is  taken,  by  permission,  from  the  official 
Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Uni- 
versity Education  in  London,  Thursday,  July  14,  19 10,  and 
just  published  in  London. 

PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  HALDANE,  K.C.,  RR.S., 

M.P.  {Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Romer,  G.C.B. 

Sir  Robert  L.  Morant,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  Laurence  Currie,  M.A. 

Mr.  W.  S.  M'CoRMicK,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Creighton. 

Mr.  John  Kemp,       )   r  •  x  o       ^    • 
TVT     rr    T-    TT  r  Joint  Secretaries. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Heath,  j 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D.,  Honorary  D.Litt.  of  Oxford  and 
Honorary  LL.D.  of  Cambridge,  St.  Andrews  and  Manchester,  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  called  in  and  examined. 

4639.  {Chairman.)  President  Murray  Butler,  you  have  been  so  kind 
as  to  say  you  would  give  us  some  help  with  our  work  on  this  Com- 
mission, and  there  is  a  particular  point  which  I  should  like  to  begin 
with.  We  have  run  up  against  a  problem.  We  find  growing  up  in 
this  country  technical  institutions  of  a  very  high  order,  such  as  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  of  which  you  have  heard, 
and   our  problem   in   London   is   to   see   whether   a  University   can   be 
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fashioned  in  so  comprehensive  a  manner  that  it  may  include  not  only 
academic  training  in  the  institutions  devoted  to  that  purpose  with 
their  pure  and  applied  sides,  but  also  institutions  such  as  the  Imperial 
College  which  devote  themselves  specifically  to  placing  higher  science 
in  close  contact  with  modern  industries.  Now  the  problem  has  arisen 
in  Germany,  as  you  are  well  aware,  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Universities  and  the  Technische  Hochschulen,  and  it  has 
produced  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  institutions.  We  are 
rather  anxious,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  avoid  the  sharp  German  line  of 
demarcation,  and  one  of  our  objects  in  asking  you  to  give  us  your  views 
was  to  know  whether  you  have  had  experience  in  the  United  States  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  and  whether  you  have  succeeded  in  welding 
the  University  strictly  so  called  and  the  Technological  High  School,  in 
the  German  sense,  into  one  institution. 

Ans. — That  is  a  very  common  problem  in  the  United  States  and  it  has 
been  met  in  substantially  one  way.  To  that  way  there  are  enough  ex- 
ceptions to  indicate  what  has  been  the  history  of  the  movement.  I 
think  that  the  separation  between  the  older  studies  in  the  University 
and  the  Technical  High  Schools  in  Germany  is  due  to  a  historic  con- 
dition which  existed  also  in  some  measure,  but  in  less  degree,  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  newer  scientific  studies,  particularly  on  their 
applied  sides — ^those  relating  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  in- 
dustry, to  mining,  to  metallurgy,  to  electrical  engineering,  to  mechanical 
engineering,  to  civil  engineering  in  all  its  forms — began  to  develop,  there 
was  a  feeling  among  the  friends  and  representatives  of  the  older  studies 
that  somehow  or  other  these  new  studies  were  less  worthy  and  of  less 
educational  value  than  the  old,  and  not  much  hospitality  was  shown  to 
them.  They  therefore  tended  to  develop  in  Germany,  and  to  some  degree 
in  the  United  States  as  well,  separately,  because  that  was  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  develop.  In  my  judgment  it  is  now  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  wisest  observers  in  Germany  that  to  have  forced  that  sep- 
aration was  a  misfortune,  and  that  it  would  have  been  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  education  of  Germany,  and  a  gain  for  the  de- 
velopment of  cultivated  men  in  the  field  of  applied  science,  as  well 
as  for  the  development  of  broader-minded  men  in  the  field  of  the  older 
humanities,  if  the  two  could  have  been  welded  together.  In  the  United 
States  the  development  took  originally  one  of  two  forms.  Where  the 
traditions  were  antagonistic  to  the  applications  of  science  to  industry, 
where  they  were  regarded  as  beneath  the  notice  and  sympathy  of  a 
college  of  liberal  learning,  or  of  an  older-fashioned  University,  those 
studies  were  forced  to  develop  by  separate  endowment,  by  separate  in- 
struction in  ways  of  their  own.  Such  a  feeling  no  doubt  led  to  the 
establishment  of  such  an  important  institution  as  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  under  the  very  shadow  of  Harvard 
College,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  developing  the  applied  sciences  in  ways 
which  it  was  then  felt  would  be  impossible  within  the  organisation  of 
Harvard  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  last  important 
acts  of  Mr.  Eliot  during  his  long  and  very  distinguished  presidency  of 
Harvard,  was  to  support  an  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amalgamation 
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of  Harvard  and  the  Institute  of  Technology  which  had  now  developed 
separately  for  nearly  40  years.  He  felt,  for  reasons  which  need  not 
be  gone  into  here,  the  desirability  of  that  amalgamation,  and  the  fact 
that  he  made  the  attempt  to  bring  it  about  indicates,  I  think,  that  it 
would  have  been  wise.  Dr.  Pritchett,  the  present  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  who  was  then  the 
very  able  president  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  also  favoured  the 
amalgamation;  and  that  shows  that  two  men  of  the  highest  standing 
in  our  educational  life  in  America  were  convinced  that  a  union  of  the 
two  rather  than  their  separation  was  important.  In  the  United  States 
the  whole  development  of  the  applied  sciences  was  sporadic,  until  the 
impulse  given  by  the  so-called  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  the  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  bearing  the  name  of  Senator  Morrill  of 
Vermont  who  introduced  and  supported  it.  That  was  an  Act  making  a 
grant  of  public  lands  in  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  what  was  called 
an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  was  the  first  important  step 
in  the  United  States  indicating  the  support  of  education  by  the  National 
Government;  for  in  the  United  States,  as  the  Commissioners  know,  edu- 
cation is  an  affair  of  the  States,  and  the  National  Government  can  only 
approach  the  subject  by  indirection.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  Grant — the  land  grant  which  has  since  been  added  to  by  various 
subsequent  Acts  that  I  need  not  cite — was  accepted  by  every  State  in  one 
of  two  forms:  either  the  State  accepted  the  grant  and  turned  its  ad- 
ministration over  to  an  institution  already  in  existence,  or  it  accepted 
the  grant  and  established  a  separate  agricultural  and  mechanical  college 
on  that  basis;  so  that  all  over  the  United  States  the  so-called  Land 
Grant  Colleges  are  in  existence  either  as  separate  institutions,  or  as 
parts  of  State  or  other  Universities.  Some  of  the  most  successful  form 
parts  of  State  or  other  Universities;  as  at  Cornell  University  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  has  a  great  school  of  agriculture,  engineering 
and  applied  science;  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  Wis- 
consin; and  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Champaign,  Illinois.  Co- 
lumbia, which  was  originally  founded  as  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  was 
solicited  to  establish  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  in  the  year  1864  by 
a  number  of  brilliant  young  men  who  had  been  trained  at  the  J^cole  des 
Mines  in  Paris.  They  wished  a  school  on  that  model.  They  were  able 
to  obtain  a  small  financial  support  for  it,  but  the  authorities  of  the  col« 
lege  at  the  time  looked  upon  the  undertaking  with  so  much,  I  will  not 
say  disfavour,  but  lack  of  sympathy,  that  they  made  for  it  most  in- 
adequate preparation  and  provision.  Nevertheless  it  grew,  and  it  is  to- 
day, as  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  one  of  the  strongest,  most  distin- 
guished, and  most  useful  parts  of  the  University.  There  is  no  difficulty 
from  our  point  of  view  in  so  widening  the  scope  of  the  University  scheme 
as  to  offer  opportunity  for  instruction  in  Applied  Science  of  every  form, 
both  as  regards  research  and  inquiry  at  the  higher  end,  as  regards  the 
training  of  technical  men  in  Applied  Science,  and  as  regards  provision 
for  the  exceptional  man  who  wishes  admission  to  undertake  a  par- 
ticular and  highly  specialised  piece  of  work.  My  own  view  is,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  view  of  most  of   my   colleagues  in   the  United   States, 
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that  the  inclusion  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  as  we  call  it  gener- 
ally, in  the  University,  side  by  side  with  the  Faculties  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  Law  and  Medicine,  is  of  very  great  advantage  in  establish- 
ing a  catholicity  of  view  and  in  affording  a  concrete  illustration  of  the 
interdependence  of  all  these  various  subjects.  We  are  committed  at  our 
University,  without  dissent,  I  think,  to  a  development  in  the  strongest 
possible  way  of  the  Applied  Sciences  both  for  research,  for  technical  train- 
ing and  for  special  teaching  of  all  kinds,  as  part  of  the  University  sys- 
tem; and  we  feel  that  the  historical  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
separation  originally  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  will  one  day,  per- 
haps, be  outgrown  or  departed  from  as  opportunities  arise  here  and  there 
to  integrate  these  various  elements  of  the  higher  training.  I  may  say 
also  that  the  integration  involves  a  very  considerable  measure  of  aca- 
demic economy.  There  are  large  subjects  of  instruction  which  are 
common  to  the  Applied  Sciences,  especially  on  their  elementary  side, 
and  to  other  subjects  of  academic  study.  The  laboratories  in  Chemistry, 
in  Physics,  the  museum  and  instruments  in  Mathematics,  the  work  in 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  other  subjects  which  are  always  offered  as 
scientific  options  to  students  in  the  ordinary  College  or  University  course, 
are  the  studies  on  which  the  Applied  Sciences  must  be  based  and  built  up. 
The  same  men,  to  some  extent,  and  the  same  equipment  are  available  for 
a  portion,  usually  the  elementary  portion,  of  the  work.  There  is  also, 
of  course,  an  economy  in  administration  in  not  having  to  provide  a 
new  staff  of  administrative  officers  and  the  whole  of  what  the  French 
would  call  the  "  bureau "  for  the  maintenance  and  carrying  on  of  a 
separate  institution. 

4640.  Now,  on  what  you  have  so  lucidly  stated,  will  you  let  me  put  a 
point  to  you  which  I  will  put  in  the  concrete — an  imaginary  case  just 
to  make  clear  what  I  mean.  Suppose  there  came  to  you  at  Columbia 
University  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  great  corporations  and 
said :  "  Now,  we  think  we  can  get  out  of  our  great  product,  we  will  say 
oil,  by-products  which  would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  us,  and  what  we 
want  is  that  you  should  train  up  for  this  work  a  certain  number  of 
specialists.  We  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  highest  sci- 
entific attainments  on  the  part  of  these  men,  but  we  wish  to  pay  them 
very  highly,  and  it  is  worth  our  while  to  expend  money  on  getting 
you,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  small  special  school  for  that  purpose." 
Would  you  consider  it  within  the  scope  of  your  University  work  to  pro- 
duce highly-trained  specialists  ad  hoc? 

Ans. — We  certainly  should. 

4641.  You  would? 

Ans. — ^We  certainly  should,  and  I  may  add,  as  a  very  interesting  fact 
which  just  occurs  to  me,  that  at  one  or  two  Universities — I  remember 
at  the  moment,  the  University  of  Kansas  in  the  Middle  West — provi- 
sion has  recently  been  made  by  which  business  men  and  industrial  firms 
wishing  to  have  a  scientific  investigation  made  of  certain  specific  in- 
dustrial and  practical  problems  have  themselves  established  research 
scholarships  or  fellowships  in  a  University,  and  have  brought  about  the 
appointment  of  young  chemists  or  physicians  or  engineers  to  go  on  with 
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these  researches   in   the   University   as   part   of   their  University   work. 

4642.  Now  that  brings  me  to  another  question  which  may  not  be  a 
difficult  one  to  you  because,  it  may  be,  your  system  of  administration 
is  very  different  from  ours.  With  us  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  take  a  very 
considerable  part  in  the  administration  of  the  University,  and  the 
teachers,  often  with  a  good  deal  of  justice,  have  very  high  notions,  and 
rather  abstract  notions,  about  the  value  of  the  sciences  in  which  they 
are  eminent,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  them 
to  look  rather  coldly  upon  the  turning  of  the  work  which  they  do  and 
the  teaching  which  they  give  to  the  technology  of  the  Brodwissenschaften 
as  such.  Now  with  you  I  gather  that  the  supreme  administration  of  the 
University  is  very  largely  in,  I  will  not  say  lay  hands  because  in  your 
case  I  know,  and  I  think  my  colleagues  know,  that  you  filled  a  professor's 
chair  a  long  time  before  becoming  the  president  of  the  University,  but 
is  it  not  the  case  that  you  have  got  an  administration  through  your 
trustees  and  your  presidents  of  a  kind  which  may  be  described  as  de- 
tached from  abstract  academic  views? 

Arts. — It  certainly  is.  We  believe  such  an  administration  to  be  highly 
advantageous. 

4643.  You  aim  in  the  United  States  at  placing  your  Universities  under 
a  governance  which  is  not  the  governance  of  the  teachers? 

Ans. — That  will  require  some  explanation  which,  if  it  is  opportune, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  attempt.  I  will  take  Columbia  University,  which  I 
know  best,  but  I  think  what  I  am  saying  applies  mutatis  mutandis  to  all 
important  American  institutions.  The  final  word  and  authority  rest  with 
the  trustees  of  the  University  who  are  in  the  educational  sense  laymen. 
They  are  the  incorporate  body  who  hold  all  the  funds,  who  make  all 
the  major  appointments,  and  whose  disapproval  would  be  effective  in 
preventing  any  proposed  departure  in  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
educational  initiative  lies  with  the  teaching  body  grouped  into  Faculties  or 
Boards.  The  conditions  of  admission,  the  conditions  of  graduation,  the 
length  of  the  programme  of  study,  the  extent  and  variety  and  character 
of  the  teaching  and  studies  leading  to  any  degree,  or  to  any  academic 
distinction  of  any  kind,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Faculties.  Their  conclusions  must  be  concurred  in  by  the  trustees  if  any 
specific  act  proposes  a  departure  from  existing  principles.  The  statutes 
of  our  own  University  provide  that  no  action  by  a  faculty,  changing 
the  conditions  of  admission  or  graduation,  or  the  length  or  character  of 
the  course  of  study,  shall  become  effective  until  it  has  been  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  trustees,  and  until  the  trustees  have  adjourned  at  a  meet- 
ing held  after  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  so  laid  on  the  table,  without 
acting  upon  it.  Of  course,  that  means  that  the  trustees  are  always  ad- 
vised of  new  proposals,  and  may  veto  them  or  bring  about  their  altera- 
tion if  they  see  fit.  They  very  rarely  do  this,  in  our  own  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  is  so  to  construe  that  statute  that  only  matters 
of  real  importance  are  submitted  to  the  trustees  at  all.  If  it  should 
be  proposed  to  substitute,  for  example,  in  a  given  programme  of  study, 
a  certain  amount  of  chemistry  for  a  certain  other  amount,  that  would 
never  go  to  the  trustees  at  all;  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  routine  edu- 
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cational  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Faculties.  If  it  were  proposed, 
however,  so  to  alter  the  conditions  of  admission  as  to  raise  or  lower 
materially  the  age  of  the  incoming  student,  or  so  to  change  the  con- 
ditions of  graduation  as  materially  to  decrease  or  increase  the  length  of 
the  course  of  study,  or  to  change  the  relation  of  the  student  to  the  in- 
stitution in  any  financial  way,  such  a  proposal  would  have  to  go,  before 
the  trustees  in  order  that  it  might,  if  they  thought  wise,  be  vetoed 
or  amended  by  them.  So  while  it  is  true  that  we  provide  for  the  ul- 
timate government  by  what  may  be  called  a  non-pedagogical,  a  non- 
teaching  body,  yet  in  practice  the  entire  original  responsibility  and  all 
initiative  in  educational  matters  rest  with  the  Faculties  as  such. 

4644.  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  under  your  system  each  body  has 
educated  the  other  so  that  the  friction  which  otherwise  must  arise  does 
not  arise? 

Ans. — ^Yes.  As  a  rule,  the  system  works  extremely  well  and  gives  al- 
most universal  satisfaction.  Friction  arises  occasionally  in  an  institution 
here  and  there,  but  it  is  almost  always  due  to  the  injection  of  some 
contentious  personality :  it  is  rarely  due  to  the  actual  and  necessary  con- 
ditions. 

4645.  I  perceive,  President,  that  the  new  world  and  the  old  have 
many  points  of  resemblance.  Well,  now,  may  I  take  it  that  the  type  of 
governance,  and  I  include  the  professorial  element,  the  teaching  element 
in  it,  may  be  said  to  be  universal  throughout  the  Universities  of  the 
United  States? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  practically  universal.  Where  it  differs  from  that  which 
I  have  described  it  will  only  be  in  small  and  inconspicuous  Colleges, 
generally  those  under  control  of  a  religious  denomination,  and  not 
standing  in  any  very  representative  relation  to  the  higher  education  of 
the  country. 

4646.  Now  you  notice  that  with  you,  you  have  got  a  Governing  Body 
of  this  type  which  is  capable  of  approaching  the  problems  in  this  broad 
way,  and  in  Germany  you  have  got  the  Ministry  controlling  the  or- 
ganisation, so  that,  although  there  the  line  of  demarcation  has  perhaps 
become  too  marked,  still  there  is  a  supreme  will  which  is  animating  those 
who  lay  out  programmes.  In  your  view,  is  it  essential,  in  order  to 
get  a  University  of  that  type,  that  the  Governing  Body  should  be  per- 
meated with  that  spirit  and  should  not  be  of  a  purely  academic  or  sec- 
tional kind? 

Ans. — I  should  dislike  to  attempt  to  lay  down  any  principles  for 
others,  but  I  am  entirely  clear  that  the  rapid  development,  the  greatly  in- 
creasing strength  and  the  larger  public  service  of  the  American  Uni- 
versities is  chiefly  due  to  the  unpaid,  unselfish,  generous,  and  highly  in- 
telligent service  of  these  Boards  of  Trustees,  usually  consisting  of  de- 
voted and  conspicuous  graduates  of  the  institution  who  are  only  too 
happy  to  give  it  their  best  service.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  this 
system  of  academic  administration  with  us  is  that  the  trustees  and  the 
president  view  the  University  as  a  whole  and  in  its  largest  public  rela- 
tionships. They  rise  above  the  temporary  interests  of  individual  teach- 
ers, departments,  Faculties,  or  schools. 
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4647.  Now  these  men,  who  become,  as  a  rule,  eminent  either  in  public 
life,  or  in  the  world  of  commerce,  law,  or  whatever  profession  it  may 
he,  what  type  may  they  be? 

Ans. — The  most  conspicuous  who  occur  to  me  are  men  who  have 
come  to  eminence  in  a  learned  profession,  often  in  Law,  sometimes  in 
Medicine,  sometimes  in  Theology,  sometimes  in  Engineering,  or  men 
who  are  pursuing  a  strictly  business  career  in  commerce  or  finance, 
who  have  kept  up  their  intellectual  interest  and  are  keenly  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  institution  from  which  they  have  been  gradu- 
ated, and  which  they  wish  to  serve.  I  may  say,  speaking  of  our  own 
Board  of  Trustees,  which  consists  of  24  men, 

4648.  Twenty-four? 

Ans. — Twenty-four ;  membership  on  the  Board  is  considered,  and 
has  been  considered  for  150  years,  to  be  a  blue  ribbon  in  the  public  life  of 
New  York. 

4649.  Now,  do  they  give  much  time  to  the  work  of  the  Board? 

Ans. — The  more  active  trustees  are  required  to  give  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  We  meet  statedly  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month, 
from  October  until  June,  and  have  a  session  of  perhaps  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  two  hours.  Our  three  major  standing  committees  on  Finance, 
on  Education,  and  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  which  have  the  functions 
that  their  names  indicate,  ordinarily  meet  once  each  month  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  and  they  provide  the  more  important  business 
for  the  Board,  usually  circulating  printed  reports  in  advance  of  a 
session  of  the  Board  itself,  so  that  members  are  familiar  both  with  the 
resolutions  to  be  presented  and  with  the  reasons  adduced  in  favour  of 
them  by  the  committee  from  which  they  come.  No  business  comes  to 
our  Board,  except  of  the  most  routine  character,  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  discharge  of  his  statutory  functions,  that  does  not  come 
from  one  of  the  standing  committees. 

4650.  I  see;  so  that  really  the  business  is  pretty  well  sifted  before 
it  comes  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  sifted  by  a  committee.  Do 
the  teachers  meet  the  representatives  of  the  "Board  on  these  com- 
mittees ? 

Ans. — The  President  is  the  representative  of  the  teachers  in  those 
committees,  and  it  is  both  his  duty  and  his  pleasure  to  make  their 
wishes  and  proposals  fully  known.  The  only  exception  is  when  the 
annual  budget  is  under  consideration,  and  the  various  departments  are 
requested  to  submit  in  writing  their  requests  and  recommendations  for 
new  appropriations  or  for  changes  of  appropriation;  then  the  Deans  of 
the  several  Faculties  often  meet  the  committee  on  Education  to  present 
and  discuss  reports  from  departments  included  in  their  respective 
Faculties.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  comes  to  that 
committee  meeting,  which  is  held  in  December  in  each  year,  to  explain 
any  changes  which  his  colleagues  in  the  Applied  Science  Faculty  and 
himself  may  wish.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  does  the  same. 
Otherwise,  the  representative  of  the  teaching  body  is  the  President,  who 
is  a  member  of  every  teaching  body,  and  its  chairman. 
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4651.  Now,  I  have  only  two  more  questions  that  I  want  to  ask  you. 
I  take  it,  that  Finance  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees? 

A  ns. — Absolutely. 

4652.  And  I  take  it  further  that  the  President  presides? 
Ans. — No;  not  at  Columbia. 

4653.  (Lord  Milner.)     Is  he  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees? 
Ans. — Not  always  ex-oMcio,  but  the  custom  of  our  University  is  to 

elect  him,  and  I  am  a  trustee,  and  my  predecessors  have  all  been  trustees. 
At  Harvard,  the  president  is  ex-ofUcio  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
and  he  is  the  chairman  as  well.  It  is  usual,  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  the 
United  States — ^that  is  going  too  far;  it  is  not  usual,  it  is  common, 
for  the  president  to  be  the  chairman;  but,  perhaps  because  it  is  my  own 
experience,  I  rather  prefer  my  position  sitting  at  the  left  of  the  chair 
with  freedom  to  take  the  floor  to  explain  any  point  or  answer  any 
question.  I  feel  I  have  somewhat  greater  freedom  than  I  should  have 
in  the  chair. 

4654.  But  this  is  not  a  general  rule;  sometimes  the  President  is 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees? 

Ans. — Yes;  at  Cornell,  at  Yale,  and  at  Princeton,  the  President  is,  I 
think,  chairman,  and  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  stated  in  his  book 
on  university  administration  that  he  regards  it  as  very  important  that  he 
should  be  chairman. 

4655.  Are  there  any  other  members  of  the  Teaching  Body  on  ? 
Ans. — No. 

4656.  {Mrs.  Creighton.)     How  are  the  trustees  chosen? 

Ans. — The  original  trustees  of  our  College  were  named  in  the  Charter 
of  1754,  and  their  successors  are  chosen  by  co-optation.  Three  years 
ago  the  trustees  themselves  passed  a  resolution  saying  that  they  would 
elect  to  each  of  six  vacancies,  as  they  occurred,  such  persons  as  might 
be  nominated  to  them  by  the  organised  alumni  of  the  institution,  and  that 
system  has  so  far  gone  into  operation  that  two  trustees  have  so  been 
chosen.  Eventually,  when  it  is  fully  in  operation,  six  of  the  24  may  be 
chosen  on  the  formal  nomination  of  the  organised  alumni,  in  order  that 
the  alumni  may  feel  that  they  have  not  only  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  but  that  they  themselves  have  a  voice  in  choosing 
some  members  of  the  Governing  Board. 

4657.  (Chairman.)  Do  your  alumni  meet  in  some  sort  of  organised 
body,  a  convocation  of  some  sort? 

Ans. — Not  in  convocation,  because  they  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world;  there  are  alumni  organisations  in  perhaps  50  or  60  places  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Wherever  25  or  more  happen  to  be 
living  in  the  same  community  they  are  very  apt  to  form  a  little  associ- 
ation, and  if  there  are  25  of  them  they  have  one  vote  for  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

4658.  But  they  do  not  meet  annually  or  biennially  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

Ans. — The  New  York  alumni  meet  often  because  they  are  very  numer- 
ous. They  meet  two  or  three  times  a  year  in  a  social  way,  and  perhaps 
have  a  lecture  or  something  of  that  sort. 
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4659.  But  their  meetings  are  not  recognised  as  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  University? 

Ans.-^Oh  no,  that  is  all  social. 

4660.  (Sir  Robert  Morant.)  Will  you  explain  quite  briefly  the  rela- 
tion of  what  has  been  called  the  Departments  to  the  Faculties?  For  in- 
stance, perhaps  you  might  first  make  it  clear  how  many  Faculties  there  are 
and  what  they  are  called;  I  ask  to  get  it  on  the  notes? 

Ans. — You  mean  in  our  own  University? 

4661.  Yes. 

Ans. — We  have  first  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  which  is  the 
old  original  College  of  Arts  and  Science  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate 
degree,  which  was  founded  by  King  George  II.  in  1754  and  is  the 
parent  stem  out  of  which  and  from  which  the  whole  University  has 
developed.  That  is  the  so-called  Undergraduate  Faculty.  We  have  a 
Faculty  of  Law,  a  Faculty  of  Medicine,  a  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  a 
Faculty  of  Education  (Teachers  College) — which  is  what  you  would 
call  a  Training  College  in  the  University — which  are  the  four  professional 
advanced  Faculties  for  the  training  of  professional  students  in  Law, 
Medicine,  Applied  Science,  and  Teaching.  We  then  have  the  three  non- 
professional graduate  or  research  Faculties:  Political  Science,  which  in- 
cludes History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law;  Pure  Science,  which  in- 
cludes the  Mathematical,  Physical,  Chemical,  Geological,  Biological  and 
other  sciences  in  their  higher  reaches;  and  Philosophy,  which  is  what 
is  left  of  the  old  German  Philosophical  Faculty,  which  includes,  with  us. 
Philosophy  proper.  Psychology  and  Letters,  that  is  Philology  and  Let- 
ters, the  languages  and  their  Literature.  Then  there  is  a  Women's  Un- 
dergraduate Faculty,  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  which  is  parallel 
to  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  the  Undergraduate  College  for 
Women,  in  which  the  instruction  is  separate.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  a  professional  Faculty,  recently  included  in  the 
University. 

4662.  Then  there  are  four  professional  Faculties  and  four  under- 
graduate Faculties  with  the  Faculty  for  Women,  five  non-professional 
Faculties,  roughly  speaking.  Does  that  mean  that  the  teachers  who 
belong  to  the  four  professional  Faculties  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  what  we  call  the  undergraduates? 

Ans. — Not  quite.  Sir  Robert,  some  persons  belong  to  two  or  even 
three  Faculties. 

4663.  Some  students? 
Ans. — Some  professors. 

4664.  But  I  mean  as  such;  the  Faculty  of  Law  as  such? 

Ans. — The  Faculty  of  Law  as  such  has  no  member  who  sits  in  any 
other  Faculty,  but  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  has  three  or  four 
members  who  are  also  assigned  to  sit  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  Public 
Law  Professors  sit  in  the  Law  Faculty  as  well  as  in  the  Faculty  of 
Political  Science.  A  number  of  professors  have  seats  both  in  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science  and  in  that  of  Applied  Science. 

4665.  But  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  as  such,  are  there  in- 
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asmuch  as  they  teach,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  postgraduates,  and  do  not 
teach  undergraduates? 
Ans. — ^Yes. 

4666.  And  conversely,  the  members  of  the  non-professional  Faculties, 
as  such,  teach  undergraduates  and  do  not  teach  what  I  may  call  post- 
graduates ? 

Ans. — No;  the  members  of  the  non-professional  Faculties  teach  only 
graduate  students,  except  that  now  and  then  a  professor  may  offer  a 
single  undergraduate  course,  perhaps. 

4667.  The  non-professional  Faculties  are? 

Ans. — Only  for  graduate  students;  they  must  all  have  the  B.A.  degree 
before  they  are  accepted. 

4668.  Then  you  call  it  the  undergraduate  Faculty  of  Columbia  College. 

Ans. — That  is  the  undergraduate  Faculty,  having  charge  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  three  non-professional  graduate  Faculties,  Philosophy,  Pure 
Science,  and  Political  Science,  only  accept  students  who  have  a  B.A. 
degree  from  some  College,  our  own  or  some  other. 

4669.  As  I  say,  the  professional  Faculties  as  such, 

Ans. — They  take  students  on  different  bases.  Law  only  takes  stu- 
dents with  the  Baccalaureate  degree;  except  that  undergraduates  in  Co- 
lumbia College  may,  if  they  choose,  take  the  first  year  of  the  Law  course 
as  their  last  undergraduate  year.  In  Medicine  we  have  what  is  called 
the  combined  course;  our  students  are  admitted  to  the  professional 
course  after  two  years  of  liberal  study  in  our  own  College  or  some  other. 

4670.  Yes ;  I  was  thinking  of  men,  not  courses ;  members  of  a  Faculty 
as  such.     Faculty,  I  understand,  means  a  body  of  men  who  are  teachers? 

Ans. — A  Faculty  is  a  group  of  professors  constituted  by  the  trustees 
to  take  charge  of  a  given  school  or  schools.  For  example,  the  Faculty 
of  Law  has  charge. of  the  Law  School;  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
has  charge  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

4671.  In  that  sense  those  teachers  teach  only  graduates,  and  do  not 
teach  undergraduates? 

Ans. — In  that  sense  they  only  teach  graduates.  But  this  may  happen; 
suppose  a  professor  of  Chemistry  is  appointed.  For  instance,  we  have 
20  or  25  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors  and  in- 
structors in  Chemistry;  if  a  man  were  appointed  in  the  department  of 
Chemistry  for  his  competence  in  teaching  engineering  students,  and  not 
because  of  any  special  capacity  he  might  have  shown  for  research  in 
Chemistry,  he  would  be  assigned  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  only, 
and  he  would  be  set  to  teach  engineering  students. 

4672.  Undergraduates  ? 

Ans. — Undergraduates  from  the  engineering  point  of  view. 

4673.  Yes  ? 

Ans. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  were  a  chemist  of  a  high  type  with 
capacity  for  research,  he  would  probably  be  assigned  both  to  Applied 
Science  and  to  Pure  Science,  and  he  would  divide  his  teaching  between 
students  in  classes  who  were  going  forward  to  an  Engineering  degree, 
and    individual    students    who    were    going    on    for    research    and    ad- 
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vanced  study  in  Chemistry.    It  would  all  depend  upon  his  fitness  and 
preference. 

4674.  But  in  respect  of  both  those  functions  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Professional  Faculty.  There  is  not  a  horizontal  division  amongst  the 
teachers  of  the  University — these  are  all  teaching  graduates  and  these 
are  all  teaching  undergraduates? 

Ans. — There  are  some  who  teach  only  graduates  and  there  are  some 
who  teach  only  undergraduates;  there  is  a  considerable  number  in  the 
middle  group  who  teach  both  graduates  and  undergraduates. 

4675.  Those  who  teach  undergraduates  only,  are  in  the  undergraduate 
Faculty? 

Ans. — Yes. 

4676.  And  only  those.  Therefore  the  prestige  is  to  be  in  the  graduate 
Faculty  and  not  in  the  undergraduate  Faculty? 

Ans. — Unfortunately  that  has  been  the  case,  but  we  are  trying  very  hard, 
by  increasing  the  compensation  of  undergraduate  teachers  and  by  adding 
to  their  dignity  and  prestige  in  various  ways,  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  put  as  high  a  value  upon  first-class  teaching  of  this  kind  as  we  do 
upon  research  and  investigation.  We  hold  that  the  two  things  are  dif- 
ferent, but  we  should  hesitate  to  make  it  appear  that  we  wanted  to 
subordinate  either  to  the  other,  lest  we  should  in  the  long  run  only 
get  poor  and  second-rate  men  to  do  the  undergraduate  teaching. 

4677.  Exactly,  because  it  does  look  a  little,  at  first  sight,  as  if  you 
divorce  opportunities  for  research  from  the  men  who  teach  under- 
graduates ? 

Ans. — We  have  not  done  that  as  a  rule,  when  the  undergraduate  teacher 
was  also  a  competent  investigator,  but  where  we  have  done  it  we  have 
done  it  with  our  eyes  open. 

4678.  And  regretfully? 

Ans. — Not  always,  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ambition  for  re- 
search which  is  not  backed  by  genuine  capacity,  and  there  is  no  more 
dismal  sight  than  an  institution  filled  with  men  who  are  yearning  for  the 
unattainable,  and  unhappy  because  their  intellectual  limitations  will  not 
allow  them  to  get  it.  And  while  you  cannot  always  persuade  a  College 
teacher  of  that,  yet  some  of  the  wisest  of  my  colleagues  are  proud  and 
happy  in  their  position  as  undergraduate  teachers,  and  they  know  that 
if  they  were  spared  for  a  hundred  years  they  would  never  make  any 
great  original  contribution  to  Philosophy  or  Philology  or  Physics.  Of 
course,  all  these  men  are  constant  and  profound  students.  I  am  using 
the  word  "  research  "  in  a  very  special  and  restricted  sense. 

4679.  Now,  on  that  discrimination  of  terms,  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  the  University,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  power  of  discrimination,  say- 
ing so-and-so  is  not  good  enough  to  be  in  this  kind  of  Faculty,  and  so- 
and-so  is  only  good  enough  for  the  Undergraduate  Faculty? 

Ans. — That  is  never  done  in  any  formal  manner  so  that  one  could 
say  where  the  power  lies.  The  individual  professor  concerned  has  most 
to  do  with  it. 

4680.  But  is  not  that  the  key  to  the  whole  situation? 

^Mj.— That  is  the  key,  but  what  really  happens  is  this;  perhaps  I  may 
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illustrate  by  a  concrete  case;  a  large  department  like  Mathematics,  for 
example,  meets  and  elects  its  chairman  and  its  secretary. 

4681.  We  have  got  a  new  word  now,  a  department? 

Ans. — A  department  is  a  body  of  teachers  of  a  given  subject  all 
through  the  University. 

4682.  Irrespective  of  the  Faculty? 
Ans. — Irrespective  of  any  Faculty. 

4683.  They  cut  right  across? 

Ans. — Yes.  Mathematics  is  a  department  with  members  belonging  to 
at  least  five  Faculties — those  of  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College, 
Teachers  College,  Applied  Science  and  Pure  Science.  English  is  a  de- 
partment; so  are  Physics,  Mining,  Physiology,  &c.  That  department  of 
Mathematics  we  will  say  would  consist  of  20  men;  four  or  five  of  them 
are  teaching  engineering  students  and  doing  nothing  else;  three  or 
four  of  them  are  teaching  undergraduate  students  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  doing  nothing  else;  and  some,  perhaps  three  or  four,  have 
entirely  research  and  advanced  work.  What  happens  is  that  they  really 
settle  amongst  themselves,  by  their  own  sense  of  fitness  and  competence, 
where  each  one  will  best  fit  into  their  own  departmental  scheme.  When 
a  vacancy  arises  the  department  will  come  to  the  president  and  say,  "  The 
kind  of  man  we  want  now  must  be  a  man  who  is  a  first-rate  man  in  the 
Higher  Geometry;  we  have  nobody  left  here  now  to  conduct  research 
in  the  Higher  Geometry,  and  we  must  look  for  such  a  man."  Or  they 
will  come  and  say,  "We  are  very  well  provided  in  the  philosophy  of 
Mathematics,  in  the  Higher  Geometry,  in  the  Higher  Algebra,  but  what 
we  want  now  is  a  fire-rate  man  for  teaching  the  calculus  to  engineers." 
And  we  all  try  to  find  such  a  man. 

4684.  Would  they  sometimes  say  "  We  want  a  man  who  knows  the 
elementary  students'  side  of  things"? 

Ans. — ^Yes. 

4685.  So  that  kind  of  man  is  put  straight  on  it? 

Ans. — ^Yes.  So,  through  these  departmental  organisations,  which  are 
more  or  less  informal  and  advisory  to  the  president  and  trustees,  and 
which  with  us  are  rapidly  growing  in  influence,  we  seek  the  man  in  the 
given  field  of  work,  like  Mathematics,  that  we  want.  Each  member  of 
the  Department  gets  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  whole  field  through 
his  personal  association  with  colleagues  working  in  other  parts  of  the 
subject.  They  are  very  much  given,  with  us  at  Columbia,  to  holding 
these  departmental  meetings  in  the  evening.  To  make  them  quite  in- 
formal they  turn  them  into  smokers,  and  they  have  perhaps  a  short  paper 
read,  an  informal  discussion,  or  a  little  informal  supper.  In  general 
they  try  to  promote  Gemuthlichkeit  of  an  academic  and  a  departmental 
kind.  That  is  extremely  valuable  and  it  helps  many  a  man,  who  is  doing 
this  more  elementary  work,  to  feel  that  after  all  he  is  the  immediate 
colleague  and  associate  and  academic  equal  of  this  man  who  has  just 
written  a  great  book  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  and  that  his 
own  scholarship  and  teaching  skill  are  recognised  and  honoured. 

4686.  A  member  of  the  corporate  body.  What  I  want  to  elicit  from 
you,  if  I  can,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  is  that  the  departments 
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are  gradually  getting  a  great  accession  of  strength  as  compared  with  the 
Faculties  as  such,  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Faculties  run  the  thing, 
so  to  say,  beneath  the  body  of  trustees,  one  has  to  qualify  it  largely, 
surely,  by  saying  that  the  departments  have  a  big  say.  We  want  to  get 
here  very  much  on  our  problem  just  the  relation  of  that  increased  depart- 
mental power  to  the  Faculties,  because  we  do  not  quite  know  where  to 
locate  the  discrimination  of  those  who  shall  and  those  who  shall  not 
be  members  of  Faculties? 

Ans. — May  I  explain  that;  that  is  something  we  have  gone  through 
in  the  last  20  years  with  a  good  deal  of  detail.  It  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  live  through  the  period  of  reorganisation  and  reconstruction  of 
our  University  and  to  take  some  part  in  it  for  25  years.  When  we  were 
reorganising  and  reconstructing,  the  Faculties,  as  such,  had  a  good  deal 
of  business  at  every  session.  They  were  framing  new  conceptions,  so  to 
speak,  of  their  work,  new  regulations  for  its  guidance,  new  conceptions 
of  their  interdependences  with  other  parts  of  the  institution,  and  we 
had  long  and  animated  and  interesting  meetings.  After  that  was  all  done 
and  the  framework  was  made  and  had  operated  successfully  for  a  period 
of  years,  and  had  been  amended  where  it  seemed  to  need  amendment, 
then  Faculties,  as  such,  found  themselves  left  only  with  more  or  less 
routine  work  to  do,  such  as  passing  on,  sometimes  very  formally  and  in  a 
routine  way,  the  recommendations  of  departments.  Each  Faculty  now 
has  a  standing  committee  on  instruction,  which  is  a  sort  of  executive 
committee,  and  a  department  which  brings  forward  any  new  proposal 
affecting  a  given  Faculty  takes  it  first  to  that  Faculty's  committee  on 
instruction  to  thresh  it  out  with  that  committee,  and  then  it  goes  to  the 
Faculty  as  a  whole;  but  a  department  is  very  rarely  over-ruled  by  the 
Faculty.  Occasionally,  if  the  Faculty  as  a  whole  think  that  a  little  too 
much  time  is  being  given  in  a  prescribed  curriculum  to  this  subject  or 
that,  they  may  resist  the  attempt  of  the  department  to  change  it;  but 
my  experience,  during  the  last  10  years,  is  that  instances  of  that  are  de- 
creasing. Our  government  at  Columbia  is  practically  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; we  rarely  have  a  roll  call,  we  rarely  have  a  division  in  any  body 
from  the  trustees  down.  Nothing  is  likely  to  be  done,  in  any  Board  or 
Faculty,  that  any  considerable  body  of  opinion  seriously  objects  to, 
no  matter  how  great  the  majority  in  its  favour. 

4687.  That  is  a  testimony  anyhow.  You  rather  indicated  that  the 
membership  of  the  departments,  which  we  now  see  is  a  very  important 
matter,  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  President  on  the  advice,  the  un- 
organised advice,  of  the  departments  themselves? 

Ans. — The  President's  power  is  just  what  his  personality  and  knowl- 
edge can  make  it.  If  he  can  support  his  views  by  convincing  reasons,  he 
can  get  them  accepted,  alike  by  departments,  Faculties,  and  trustees. 

4688.  It  is  not  set  out,  who  shall  decide  the  membership  of  the  de- 
partments ? 

Ans. — No;  but  in  practice  it  is  done  by  the  trustees,  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  who  in  turn  acts  on  the  advice  of  the  department 
concerned. 
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4689.  But  is  it  not  set  out  anywhere  who  shall  be  and  who  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  a  department? 

Ans. — Well,  with  us — it  is  not  set  out  anywhere — it  is  matter  of 
practice;  it  is  done  in  the  resolution  of  appointment  by  the  trustees. 

4690.  It  is  not  set  out? 
Ans. — No. 

4691.  The  department,  as  such,  is  not  a  recognised  entity  or  organi- 
sation of  the  University? 

Ans. — It  is  recognised  in  our  statutes.  The  members  of  a  given  de- 
partment, say  Mathematics,  are  those  officers  of  the  University  engaged 
in  giving  instruction  .in  that  subject,  and  when  John  Smith  is  appointed 
professor,  his  resolution  of  appointment  recites  that  John  Smith  is 
hereby  appointed  professor  of  so-and-so,  at  such  a  salary,  and  for  such  a 
time,  and  he  is  assigned  a  seat  in  such  a  Faculty,  and  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  appropriate  department. 

4692.  The  trustees  assign  them? 
Ans. — In  the  resolution  of  appointment. 

4693.  I  was  going  to  ask  next,  what  about  membership  of  Faculties? 

Ans. — With  us,  every  professor,  associate  professor,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor, that  is  all  the  men  on  permanent  tenure  and  not  subject  to  annual 
reappointment,  are  members  of  at  least  some  one  Faculty. 

4694.  It  is  not  an  honour  to  aspire  to? 

Ans. — No,  it  is  an  ex-oMcio  relationship.  My  impression  is — perhaps 
you  do  not  care  for  opinions  as  distinguished  from  facts — that  our 
Faculties  are  growing  too  large  at  Columbia  for  efficiency,  and  that  a 
great  many  men  are  more  or  less  bored  by  attendance  upon  their  meet- 
ings; and  I  have  often  thought  it  might  be  wise  to  constitute  Boards  of 
Studies  out  of  the  Faculties,  and  make  membership  on  such  Boards  an 
honour,  and  appoint  different  men  for  a  short  term  of  years  so  that  all  in 
turn  would  get  some  knowledge  of  the  Board's  business.  But,  for  in- 
stance, our  Faculty  of  Philosophy  consists  of  45  or  48  men,  and  if  the 
question  brought  up  is  the  substitution  of  one  course  for  another  in 
Assyriology,  you  cannot  expect  the  teachers  of  romance  languages  and 
literatures  and  romance  Philology,  and  those  of  the  history  of  Phi- 
losophy and  Psychology  and  Anthropology,  to  do  more  than  vote  aye,  or 
take  a  very  mechanical  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible— if  it  could  be  done  without  in  any  way  derogating  from  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  the  teaching  office,  which  I  should  not  be  willing 
to  assist  in  doing  on  any  account — I  think  it  might  promote  efficiency  to 
substitute  for  a  large  Faculty  a  smaller  body  by  designation  to  serve  for  a 
specified  term.    That  is  matter  of  opinion. 

4695.  Is  membership  of  a  Faculty  restricted  to  professors  or  are  other 
teachers  allowed? 

Ans. — To  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  professors,  and 
any  Faculty  has  the  right  to  invite  junior  officers  of  instruction,  in- 
structors and  assistants,  to  sit  with  them  without  a  vote,  if  they  so  desire. 
Some  Faculties  have  done  that.  I  consider  it  very  advisable  that  they 
should,  because  it  educates  the  younger  officers,  gives  them  an  insight 
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into  Faculty  business;   it  makes  them   feel   more   like   members  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  less  like  employes. 

4696.  Are  the  budgets  or  estimates  which  are  to  be  forwarded,  pre- 
sented by  the  departments  or  by  the  Faculties? 

/ins. — By  the  departments  through  the  President,  with  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  each  item,  to  the  committee  on  education  of  the  trustees,  which 
sits  for  two,  and  sometimes  three  Saturdays  in  December,  from  nine  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  to  go  over  the  estimates.  The 
requests  of  each  department  are  presented  in  its  own  language.  This 
committee  reports  in  print  to  the  trustees  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 
That  report  goes,  under  the  rules,  to  the  committee  on  finance,  and  is 
examined  by  that  committee,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  items,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  capacity  of  the  corporation  to  meet  the  total 
which  it  is  proposed  to  spend.  The  committee  on  finance  report  back  the 
budget  with  their  recommendations  on  the  first  Monday  in  February.  It 
lies  on  the  table,  and  is  a  special  order  for  consideration  and  final  disposi- 
tion on  the  first  Monday  in  March.  The  reason  for  that  arrangement  of 
time  is,  first,  to  get  full  and  careful  consideration  of  every  item;  second,, 
inasmuch  as  the  academic  and  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  30th  June,  and  as. 
the  announcements  for  the  next  year  must  appear  in  the  month  of  April 
or  May  for  the  benefit  of  students,  departments  want  to  know  by  the 
ist  of  March  what  new  positions,  if  any,  are  to  be  established,  in  order 
that  they  may  seek  the  proper  men  for  appointment  and  arrange  their 
courses  and  get  everything  settled. 

4697.  To  go  back  to  the  estimates,  that  looks  as  if  the  departments 
had  more  say  in  suggesting  what  departments  require  financial  aid  than 
the  Faculties  have? 

Ans. — I  have  never  known  a  Faculty  to  take  action  in  such  a  matter,, 
and  I  think  no  Faculty  has  any  statutory  power  to  make  any  suggestion 
of  a  financial  kind. 

4698.  So  that  the  departments  seem  really  to  have  a  great  deal  more 
power  than  the  Faculties? 

Ans. — No,  the  powers  of  the  Faculties  are  very  large  in  respect  to  the 
matters  confided  to  them  by  the  Statutes  of  the  University.  Departments 
have  no  powers  save  in  relation  to  themselves  and  their  own  members. 
Even  then  they  can  only  recommend.  There  may  be  a  difference  on  that 
particular  point  between  ourselves  and  some  of  the  Western  tax-sup- 
ported institutions.  I  do  not  think  it  goes  beyond  the  form,  however,  if 
there  is  a  difference. 

4699.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  a  Faculty  does  have  the  real  right 
to  decide  what  course  a  student  shall  go  through  to  take  his  degree  in 
Law? 

Ans. — Yes;  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees. 

4700.  And  the  departments  only  try  their  best  to  modify  it,  but  they 
have  not  the  last  word? 

Ans.— Ygs;  and  they  have  the  initiative  in  practice  in  suggesting  the 
men  who  shall  b?  appointed  to  carry  it  out,  because  when  we  have  a 
new  appointment  to  make,  what  happens  is  that  the  President  and  the 
remaining  members  of  that  department  and  a  few  other  officers  of  the 
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University,  who  have  some  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  act  prac- 
tically as  an  informal  committee  on  that  vacancy.  They  consider  the 
situation  in  all  its  bearings,  go  into  the  qualifications  of  all  possible  men 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  try  to  agree  upon  the  best  man  to  present  to 
the  committee  on  education  of  the  trustees,  or  the  best  two  or  three 
names. 

4701.  You  have  not  the  difficulty  we  have,  which  is  really  due  to  our 
having  separate  institutions  within  the  University  which  are  likely  to 
war  against  one  another? 

Ans. — No;  our  Teachers  College  and  Barnard  College,  the  College  for 
Women,  are  separate  financial  corporations,  but  they  are  incorporated  in 
the  University  in  a  way  that  makes  them  an  integral  part  of  its  educa- 
tional system,  so  that  teachers  and  students,  unless  they  read  the  legal 
agreement,  have  no  knowledge  of  any  difference;  they  are  different 
simply  in  the  source  of  their  financial  support.  They  are  all  loyally  de- 
voted to  the  common  university  interest. 

4702.  (Mr.  M'Cormick.)  You  spoke.  President,  of  the  undergraduate 
Faculty  of  Columbia  College;  that  you  would  hold  was  not,  to  be  quite 
accurate,  a  Faculty  of  the  University  as  such? 

Ans. — ^Yes,  I  should  hold  it  to  be  not  a  Faculty  of  the  University  as 
such  in  one  use  of  the  word  University.  We  are  very  much  troubled  in 
America  on  that  point.  The  word  University  is  much  abused  with  us — 
well,  I  will  put  it  in  the  baldest  way — I  think  it  is  possible  in  many 
States  for  any  three  gentlemen  to  incorporate  as  a  University,  under  the 
General  Companies  Act,  and,  of  course,  some  have  done  so.  We  have 
to  depend  upon  public  opinion  and  upon  publicity  and  upon  reputation  to 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad.  That  is  being  done  very  rapidly  of 
late.  There  are  Universities  so  called,  that  are  merely  Colleges,  but 
University  in  the  technical  sense  means  with  us  the  correlative  of  the 
German  University — advanced  research  and  professional  work — ^but  we 
found  it  very  difficult  to  find  a  word  for  the  College  in  the  University, 
unless  we  called  it  part  of  the  University,  so  that  what  we  practically 
come  down  to  is  to  speak  of  University  Colleges  and  separate  Colleges. 
A  University  College  is  a  College  like  Columbia  College,  which  is  em- 
bedded in  a  University;  a  separate  College  is  a  College  like  Amherst 
College  or  Williams  College  in  a  small  town  apart.  That  is  a  mere  con- 
vention of  our  own,  and  has  no  legal  weight,  and,  unless  it  were  under- 
stood by  educational  students  and  experts,  it  would  have  no  meaning. 

4703.  Now  there  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  will  be  able  to  answer  it — but  it  is  one  that  we  are  con- 
stantly coming  to,  and  that  is  the  correlation  of  secondary  education 
and  University  education.  Now,  in  America  you  adopt  a  system,  which 
neither  Germany  nor  Britain  has,  of  this  College  as  a  sort  of  three 
years'  ligature  between  the  School  and  University.  Now,  from  what 
you  have  seen  in  Britain  and  Germany,  how  far  does  the  College  with 
you  represent  secondary  education  with  us,  and  how  far  University  edu- 
cation with  us? 

Ans. — On  account  of  the  conditions  in  Great  Britain  being  less  formal 
and  in  a  more  fluid  state  than  they  are  in  Germany,  I  find  it  more  easy 
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to  make  that  comparison  in  German  terms  than  in  British  terms.  Our 
American  College  in  German  terms,  almost  exactly  covers  the  oher 
prima  and  unter  prima  of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  first  two  years  of  Uni- 
versity residence,  or  the  first  year  of  University  residence  if  it  is  a  three 
years'  course;  the  College  almost  exactly  covers  that  period  of  develop- 
ment and  type  of  instruction.  I  do  not  mean  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  student  and  his  contact  with  knowledge,  because  that 
depends  on  the  individual  more  or  less,  but  in  general  scope.  We  have 
in  America  a  three-fold  system  of  organisation,  while  in  Germany  and 
to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain  you  have  a  two-fold  system.  We  have 
Secondary  School,  College,  University;  you  have  School  and  University. 
I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  any  scheme  or  system  which  had  grown  up 
under  one  national  environment  and  under  national  and  temperamental 
conditions  was  susceptible  of  being  transplanted  to  another  country,  or 
made  its  model.  I  do  think,  however,  that  our  three- fold  system  is  very 
wise  for  our  conditions,  in  that  it  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  scheme 
which  is  highly  advisable,  and  it  has  this  feature  also.  Universities  must 
always  be  relatively  few  in  number  and  far  apart,  they  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly expensive  to  maintain,  and  hereafter  in  America  they  will  be 
established  very  rarely;  the  funds  needed  are  so  stupendous  in  amount. 
Therefore,  if  you  have  this  College,  which  is  much  less  expensive  and 
can  be  made  very  useful  for  from  100  to  300  or  400  students,  it  is 
susceptible  of  being  multiplied  at  very  many  centres;  and  so  over  a  great 
territory  like  ours  it  is  made  possible  to  carry  the  student  somewhat 
farther  in  his  educational  career  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  were 
shut  up  to  the  Secondary  School,  of  which,  however,  we  have  now  more 
than  8,000;  we  have  nearly  10,000,  I  should  say.  They  have  grown  with 
amazing  rapidity  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  college  is 
the  place  where  the  ideal  of  general  and  broad  culture  is  preserved, 
over  against  the  intense  specialisation  of  the  professional  and  research 
students. 

4704.  {Lord  Milner.)  These  College  courses  cover  about  the  same 
field  as  your  undergraduate  Faculty? — That  is  its  field? 

Ans. — Precisely  the  same  ground. 

4705.  (Mrs.  Creighton.)     And  does  it  end  in  a  degree? 
Ans. — ^The  Baccalaureate  degree. 

4706.  (Sir  Robert  Morant.)     Seventeen  or  19  about;  the  rough  age? 
Ans. — The  average  age  of  entrance  now  is  about  I7J4>  and  about  as 

many  above  the  average  drop  out  during  the  course  as  those  below  the 
average.  The  average  age  at  graduation,  therefore,  is  about  21^,  if  the 
course  is  four  years  in  length.  You  will  see  the  statistics  every  year  in 
our  annual  reports  for  each  University. 

4707.  (Mr.  Currie.)  Has  everybody  who  goes  to  the  University  been 
to  one  of  these  Colleges? 

^n.y.— Not  by  an/  means.  In  the  Western  States  particularly  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  in  many  of  the  Universities  to  the  professional 
schools  have  been  the  same  or  even  lower  than  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Colleges.  That  condition  is  now  being  rapidly  corrected 
under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and   the  attempt  is  being  made 
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throughout  the  better  institutions  everywhere  to  put  admission  to  the 
professional  schools,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  upon  the  basis  of  at  least  two  years'  attendance  at  an  under- 
graduate College. 

,  4708.  {Mr.  M'Cormick.)  But  I  understand  there  is  also  financial 
persuasion  from  Dr.  Pritchett  in  his  report  as  to  the  raising  of  the 
standard? 

Ans. — Yes,  in  this  sense,  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  defined  a 
College.  It  had  to.  The  terms  of  the  trust  were  that  it  might  grant 
retiring  allowances  to  professors  in  Universities  and  Colleges  and  Tech- 
nical Schools  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  Then 
the  question  arose,  "  What  is  a  College  ? "  That  has  never  had  legal 
definition  in  the  United  States  by  a  court.  The  only  definition  that  ex- 
isted was  one  in  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was  put 
there  a  few  years  ago  and  was  copied  substantially  verbatim  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  That  prescribed  that  for  admission  to  College  there 
must  be  the  completion  of  a  standard  four  year  Secondary  School  course 
of  study. 

4709.  Fourteen  "  units  "  ? 

Ans. — Fourteen  "units."  Now  the  effect  of  that  is  not  necessarily  to 
affect  the  standard  of  an  institution,  but  to  affect  it  only  if  it  desires  its 
professors  to  participate  in  the  retiring  allowance  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. Of  course,  as  the  retiring  allowance  system  becomes  known  and 
spreads,  the  better  professors  are  naturally  going  to  gravitate  to  the 
institutions  where  they  enjoy  that  advantage,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
accept  a  call  from  one  where  they  enjoy  it  to  one  where  they  will  not, 
so  in  that  sense  it  is  persuasion. 

4710.  A  financial  persuasion? 
Ans. — A  financial  persuasion. 

471 1.  I  have  only  one  more  question.  You  spoke  of  the  supreme 
authority  not  having  any  representatives  on  the  teaching  body  within  it. 
In  that  respect  it  differs  from,  I  think,  most  of  the  supreme  authorities 
in  our  Universities.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  complaint  from  the 
teachers'  point  of  view  as  to  their  want  of  representation  on  that  body? 

Ans. — As  a  rule,  none.  There  are  a  few  men  in  America  quite  strenu- 
ous in  believing  that  there  ought  to  be  no  trustees,  and  that  particularly 
there  ought  to  be  no  presidents,  but  that  is  rather  a  small  and  ineffective 
school  of  thought.  Its  opinions  take  no  account  of  the  real  facts  in  the 
history  of  our  higher  education.  I  have  been  interested  to  find  that 
opinion  both  in  Germany  and  in  this  country,  where  neither  of  these 
types  of  official  has  existed  precisely  as  with  us,  is  moving  toward  their 
establishment.  Certainly,  the  history  of  higher  education  in  America 
proves  conclusively  that  it  is  trustees  and  presidents  who  have  made  our 
College  and  University  development  possible.  They  have  provided  the 
leadership  and  the  initiative. 

4712.  Then,  lastly,  as  to  the  Faculties,  I  can  quite  understand  the  de- 
partments of  Faculties  managing  their  own  business,  but  there  are  ques- 
tions— what  I  may  call  inter-Faculty  or  academic  questions — affecting 
the    status    of   the    whole    University,    its    academic    status,    where    one 
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Faculty  might  disturb  the  balance.  I  understand  that  in  the  American 
University,  you  depend  entiiely  for  the  preservation  of  the  academic 
name  of  the  University  on  the  body  of  trustees;  you  have  no  purely 
academic  body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  teachers  from  various 
Faculties  ? 

Ans. — That  varies  in  different  institutions.  We  have  such  a  body  at 
Columbia  and  a  very  important  one,  known  as  our  University  Council, 
which  consists  of  the  President,  the  Deans,  and  two  elected  members 
from  and  by  each  Faculty.  The  tendenccy  of  that  body  is  to  become  a 
Senate  or  Upper  House,  to  the  lo  or  ii  Houses  of  Representatives  or 
Houses  of  Commons  which  the  Faculties  constitute.  Any  educational 
matter  which  affects  the  University  as  a  whole,  or  which  affects  more 
than  one  Faculty,  originating  in  any  Faculty,  must  go  to  the  Council  for 
at  least  an  expression  of  opinion  before  it  goes  up  to  the  trustees.  The 
Council  itself  takes  the  initiative  in  all  matters  affecting  the  University  as 
a  whole,  about  which  the  Academic  Body  wish  to  take  action.  The  Coun- 
cil is  a  very  important  body  meeting  four  times  annually,  having  its  own 
committees,  and  increasing  in  importance  year  by  year. 

4713.  You  consider  its  work  to  be  of  great  value? 

Ans. — Of  the  highest  value.  What  appears  to  me  to  be  going  on 
with  us,  although  perhaps  others  would  not  agree  with  this  diagnosis, 
is  the  attrition  of  the  Faculties  between  the  Council  above  and  the  de- 
partments below,  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  25  years  from 
now,  or  probably  in  less  time,  the  Faculties,  which  are  really  a  survival 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  should  practically  disappear.  Then  we  shall  only 
have  the  Council  and  the  departments,  with  something  else  that  might 
grow  up,  which  we  do  not  now  foresee.  I  see  the  business  going  into 
these  forms,  not  because  anyone  desires  it  to  do  so,  not  because  it  is  the 
policy  of  any  official  or  any  board,  but  because  it  is  the  law  of  academic 
gravitation. 

4714.  (Sir  Robert  Movant.)     Due  to  the  numerous  options  allowed? 
Ans. — To  the  numerous  options  allowed  and  the  very  great  freedom 

allowed  to  the  teaching  staff,  and  their  encouragement  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  We  lay  the  greatest  possible  stress — and  I  think 
it  of  the  highest  importance  to  us — upon  holding  the  teaching  body 
responsible  for  their  own  work,  and  of  course  we  have  no  external  ex- 
aminations of  any  kind  from  any  source. 

4715.  {Mr.  Currie.)  Do  you  have  anybody  to  decide  in  the  case  of 
two  Faculties  that  have  something  in  common,  like  Science  and  Medicine? 
Is  there  any  body  that  brings  them  together  in  any  way — subjects  that 
are  taught  in  both  Faculties? 

Ans. — The  University  Council  would  have  jurisdiction  if  it  were  a 
matter  affecting  both  Faculties. 

4716.  (Lord  Milner.)     The  trustees? 

Ans.— The  University  Council,  which  is  a  body  of  deans  and  elected 
representatives,  together  with  the  president. 

4717.  (Mrs.  Creighton.)  But  I  gathered  that  you  said  the  depart- 
ments collected  teachers  of  a  subject  who  were  not  necessarily  all  of  the 
same  Faculty? 
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Ans, — A  department  may  have  members  in  five  or  even  six  faculties. 

4718.  Dr.  M'Cormick  spoke  of  the  departments  and  the  Faculties? 
Ans. — The  way  that  operates  is  this.    A  department  may  be  exactly 

as  the  Commission  sitting  about  this  table,  and  there  may  be  two  of 
those  members  who  sit  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  and  only  two. 
If  the  department  had  any  views  on  any  detail  of  their  subject  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  those  two  would  be 
the  men  to  represent  those  views  in  their  Faculty, 

4719.  {Sir  Robert  Morant.)  Just  a  word  on  the  "no  examinations," 
as  I  want  to  get  it  very  much  clearer? 

Ans. — I  meant  by  that  External  examinations. 

4720.  We  want  to  get  that  clear  on  the  notes.  A  degree  is  given 
upon  what  criteria  and  by  whom  ? 

Ans. — The  Faculty  recommending  for  the  degree  prescribes  the  at- 
tainments, that  is  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and  the  degree  of  ex- 
cellence— what  we  may  call  the  passing  mark  or  whatever  it  may  be — 
and  the  department  through  its  individual  teachers  returns  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  as  having  satisfied  the  conditions  prescribed. 

4721.  How  do  you  meet  the  accusation  that  everybody  is  branding  his 
own  herrings? 

Ans. — We  do  not  regard  it  as  an  accusation,  but  as  a  compliment. 

4722.  You  would  only  say  the  herrings  have  a  good  market  value 
when  the  brand  is  well  known  ? 

Ans. — That  is  it;  it  puts  the  brander  on  his  mettle  as  a  scientist  and 
an  educator.  We  hold  that  it  is  far  better  to  subordinate  examinations 
to  teaching  than  to  subordinate  teaching  to  examinations. 

4723.  You  never  need  to  associate  an  External  Examiner,  as  he  is 
called,  with  the  Internal  Examiner? 

Ans. — I  think  it  would  cause  an  academic  riot! 

4724.  (Chairman.)  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 
How  many  students  have  you? 

Ans. — Nearly  7,000  at  present,  I  think. 

4725.  Is  that  a  very  large  number? 

Ans. — That  is  the  largest  number  now  in  any  one  University.  I  have 
had  a  cable  to-day  saying  that  the  registration  yesterday  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  was  2,550. 

4726.  (Sir  Robert  Morant.)  Including  any  evening  only,  or  no  even- 
ing only? 

Ans. — No  "  evening  only  "  whatever. 

4727.  (Chairman.)    We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you. 

Ans. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Commission  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  them. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


II 


AN  AMERICAN  TEACHER'S  YEAR  IN  A  PRUSSIAN 
GYMNASIUM 

INTRODUCTION 

For  three  years  past  an  exchange  of  secondary  school 
teachers  has  been  carried  on  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States.  Each  autumn  ten  or  twelve  Prussian  teachers  come 
to  secondary  schools  or  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  a 
similar  number  of  American  secondary  teachers  go  to  Gym- 
nasien  in  Prussia.  The  arrangement  for  the  assignment  of 
American  teachers  to  the  German  schools  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Instruction.  The  details  for  selec- 
tion of  American  teachers  and  for  the  assignment  of  Prussian 
teachers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Secondary  schools  and  secondary  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States  have  not  appreciated  at  its  full  value  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  to  an  American  teacher  or  to  an  American 
school.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  foreign  teacher  to  obtain  a  nearby 
view  of  the  Prussian  Gymnasium.  To  become,  therefore,  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff,  to  be  taken  into  the  entire  official 
and  social  life  of  the  school  is  therefore  an  experience  which 
can  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  ambitious  teacher. 
Such  a  teacher  returns  to  his  home  with  new  enthusiasm  and 
greatly  increased  capacity  for  usefulness.  There  is,  there- 
fore, every  reason  why  the  boards  of  control  and  the  princi- 
pals of  high  schools  should  make  a  generous  provision  in  the 
case  of  any  teaeher  who  has  the  ambition  and  the  capacity  to 
undertake  such  a  year's  work.  Similarly  a  school  seeking  to 
freshen  its  own  methods  of  teaching  will  find  advantages  in 
welcoming  to  its  corps  of  teachers  for  a  year  a  teacher  trained 
in  the  Prussian  school  methods. 

345 
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The  following  report  or  paper  by  one  of  the  exchange 
teachers  is  published  not  only  because  it  gives  an  admirable 
picture  of  the  work  of  the  Gymnasium  and  its  contrast  with 
our  own  high  school  and  college,  but  also  because  the  paper 
makes  clear  the  nature  of  the  experience  which  the  American 
exchange  teacher  may  expect  in  Prussia. 

The  choice  of  American  exchange  teachers  is  made  not 
later  than  June  of  each  year.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired 
that  teachers  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  these  places  com- 
municate with  the  President  of  the  Foundation  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible  and  that  schools  or  colleges  desiring  a 
Prussian  teacher  for  the  year  or  the  half-year  beginning  in 
the  autumn  make  known  their  wishes  also  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Particulars  concerning  the  exchange  are  given  in 
a  pamphlet  wdiich  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Foundation. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett 

To  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  As  exchange  teacher  assigned  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  to  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Instruction  for  ap- 
pointment during  the  year  1909- 19 10,  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  the  following  report: 

I  was  appointed  in  August,  1909,  to  the  Hohenzollernschule 
in  Schoneberg  at  Berlin  in  the  Oherrealschide  Ahteilung,  and 
was  engaged  there  during  the  winter  semester,  October,  1909, 
to  March,  19 10,  inclusive.  Inasmuch  as  many  married  men 
might  easily  be  deterred  from  going  to  Prussia  thru  igno- 
rance of  the  conditions  of  life  there  prevailing  and  fear  of 
the  expense,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  briefly  my 
experience  in  point  of  living  expenses.  We  secured  an  apart- 
ment consisting  of  three  furnished  rooms,  kitchen  and  bath, 
for  which  we  paid  $29  per  month,  including  steam  heat,  hot 
water,  gas  light,  and  service.  This  was  in  an  excellent  and 
convenient  part  of  the  city  and  proved  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. Prices  for  food  we  found  on  a  decidedly  lower 
scale  than  in  the  average  New  England  city.    At  present  each 
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teacher  is  required  to  pay  an  income  tax  to  both  kingdom 
and  city,  not  only  on  his  salary  earned  in  Germany  but  on 
whatever  he  receives  from  home  as  well.  One  of  my  Amer- 
ican colleagues  was  assessed  at  nearly  $50.  Current  insur- 
ance premiums,  savings  bank  deposits  and  a  few  minor  items 
may  be  deducted  in  settling  this  tax;  but  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  injustice,  and  should  be  remitted  in  view  of  the  small  salary 
paid. 

I.  The  work  required  of  me  at  the  Hohenzollernschule 
consisted  in  the  instruction  of  twelve  groups  of  boys  aver- 
aging from  eight  to  ten  each,  in  the  hours  from  4  to  6:30 
P.  M.  on  four  days  per  week.  The  work  was  offered  as  an 
elective.  I  had  therefore  only  the  most  capable  and  ambitious 
boys  from  well-graded  classes  with  whom  to  work.  In  groups 
of  this  sort  the  instruction  easily  became  informal  and  con- 
versational, the  question  of  discipline  dropt  entirely  out 
of  sight,  and  to  me  personally  the  hours  so  spent  were  as 
delightful  as  any  I  have  ever  spent  in  the  classroom.  The 
method  chiefly  employed  was  the  repetition  of  short,  easy, 
and  interesting  stories  or  anecdotes  on  various  subjects,  often 
about  America,  followed  by  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  Description  of  pictures,  accounts  of  personal  experi- 
ences, even  somewhat  lengthy  speeches  in  the  form  of  "  pre- 
pared improvisations  "  played  an  important  part.  The  nature 
of  the  work  admits  of  great  variety  and  the  scholars  them- 
selves are  not  slow  to  make  suggestions.  Aside  from  my 
class  work  I  spoke  occasionally  in  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
English  department,  read  to  the  students  parts  of  classics  they 
had  studied,  and  gave  one  formal  lecture  on  American  school 
life  before  all  the  students  of  English.  In  some  schools  the 
work  of  the  exchange  teacher  is  fitted  into  the  class  work  of 
the  school.  jComparing  the  two  methods,  however,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  one  allowing  greater  independence  together 
with  entire  cooperation  is  preferable.  It  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  friction  and  keeps  the  foreigner  on  sure  ground. 

The  results  of  the  instruction  were  apparent.  The  pupils 
taking  the  extra  work  showed  a  steady  improvement  in  their 
use  of  the  language,  and  their  teachers  were  unanimously  in 
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favor  of  the  arrangement.  This  experience  tallies  with  that 
in  other  German  schools  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  it,  hoping 
that  the  plan  may  find  a  rapid  and  wide  application  in  American 
schools. 

The  advantages  of  the  exchange  arrangement  for  the  teacher 
I  found  to  be  in  every  way  as  great  or  greater  than  I  hadi 
anticipated.  Altho  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Gymnasium 
teachers  was  at  first  neutral  or  critical  toward  the  unknown 
quantity  which  a  foreigner  presents,  I  saw  this  give  way  in 
every  case  with  care  and  patience  to  a  sincere,  and,  to  me, 
exceedingly  helpful  friendship.  I  was  most  cordially  received,, 
entertained,  and  counselled,  and  was  given  every  opportunity 
for  observation  and  study.  Most  of  those  I  met  seemed  cer- 
tain that  a  "  big  book  "  was  being  written  and  wisht  to  make 
its  verdict  as  favorable  as  possible.  I  attended  classes  in  any 
subject  at  will  and  was  even  invited  to  take  part  in  class 
discussions.  The  director  welcomed  me  to  the  teachers' 
monthly  conference,  a  gathering  in  which  each  man  is  pledged 
to  secrecy  and  where  the  subjects  discust  and  manner  of 
treatment  are  such  as  to  make  an  incorrect  judgment  on  the 
part  of  an  outsider  extremely  easy.  My  position  was  in 
general  that  of  a  permanent  guest  of  the  school.  This  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  one  of  the  important  and  characteristic 
institutions  of  Germany  from  within,  of  feeling  the  real  pulse 
of  teachers  and  pupils  in  prolonged  daily  contact,  and  of 
becoming  intimate  in  the  professional  and  family  life  of  one 
of  the  influential  classes  of  German  society,  has  been  to  me 
of  inestimable  value. 

This  spirit  of  cordial  serviceableness  was  not  confined  to 
the  school;  it  was  equally  characteristic  of  the  Ministry  in 
all  the  dealings  which  I  had  with  it.  Wishing  to  see  some- 
thing of  other  institutions,  I  applied  for  permission  and  re- 
ceived a  general  permit  for  all  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Prussia.  An  application  to  the  Handels^Ministerium 
secured  the  same  privilege  for  Fach-  and  Fortbildungsschulen 
in  Berlin.  In  this  way  I  was  enabled  to  study  with  more  or 
less  thoroness  ten  Gymnasien  or  Oherrealschulen,  three  Fort- 
bildungsschulen,  two  Fachschulen,   and  three    Volksschulen 
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from  which  the  general  impressions  given  below  are  drawn. 
This  observation  of  several  schools  was,  as  I  speedily  found, 
however,  an  undertaking  of  doubtful  worth,  except  as  it 
served  to  impress  me  with  one  fact — namely,  the  thorogoing 
evenness  and  excellence  of  quality  both  of  matter  and  of 
method  in  all  Prussian  schools  of  a  given  type.  Making  due 
allowance  for  difference  in  personality  of  instructors  and 
atmosphere  of  local  conditions,  this  fact  is  striking. 

In  respect  to  the  demands  made  upon  the  incumbent  of  one 
of  these  positions  and  the  qualifications  which  it  is  desirable 
that  he  should  possess,  I  wish  to  endorse  heartily  the  sugges- 
tions of  Dr.  Brown  quoted  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Especially  should  the  knowledge 
of  German  be  emphasized.  Not  that  the  man  must  be  able 
to  speak  fluently,  but  he  should  read  the  written  language  as 
readily  as  English,  including  the  German  script.  With  such 
a  foundation  to  build  on  he  will  find  a  speaking  knowledge 
easy  to  acquire. 

11.  The  Prussian  school  buildings  which  I  saw  were  gen- 
erally of  a  heavier  construction  than  ours,  as  nearly  as  possible 
of  fire-proof  material,  with  interior  woodwork  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  older  buildings  have  dark,  bare,  and  unheated 
corridors,  often  with  cloister  motives  in  architecture.  In  these 
the  Garderohe  is  not  infrequently  in  the  classroom.  The  newer 
structures  are  much  better — bright  and  cheerful,  with  steam 
or  hot  water  heating  thruout.  The  typical  variation  from 
American  schools  consists  in  Aula  and  Turnhalle.  The  former 
is  not  usually,  as  with  us,  merely  a  big  room;  but  it  is  archi- 
tecturally distinguished  and  often  inspiring.  The  Hohenzol- 
lernschule  has  a  magnificent  room  with  barrel-vaulted  ceiling, 
rose  windows  in  stained  glass,  and  some  fair  mural  paintings 
from  German  history;  there  is  a  sense  of  largeness  and  quiet 
strength  about  it  which  is  very  impressive.  The  Turnhalle 
is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  every  Prussian  school  which  I 
visited.  It  is  detached  from  the  main  buildings  and  consists 
simply  of  a  good  high  room  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 
In  no  case  did  I  find  any  bathing  facilities.  Lockers  and  dress- 
ing rooms  are  also  lacking,  each  boy  simply  hanging  his  coat 
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on  the  nearest  projection  and  going  to  work.  Each  school 
has  likewise  a  Hof  of  considerable  dimensions  of  which 
vigorous  use  is  made  at  the  recesses.  The  classrooms  are 
located,  on  principle,  on  the  north  side  of  the  building  to 
avoid  the  summer  heat.  They  accommodate  normally  and  for 
lower  forms,  about  fifty  boys  on  benches  built  for  two  boys 
each.  Occasionally  the  size  of  the  benches  varies  somewhat 
in  a  given  room,  but  nowhere  were  there  adjustable  seats  or 
desks  in  our  sense,  and  the  misfits  were  frequent  and  painful. 
Individual  desks  are  the  less  necessary,  however,  as  the  Ger- 
man schoolboy  carries  all  of  his  property  with  him  each  day 
to  and  from  school  in  a  large  leather  case,  or  Mappe.  Pro- 
visions for  automatic  ventilation  are  found  in  the  newer 
buildings,  but  even  here  the  chief  reliance  is  upon  the  throw- 
ing of  windows  wide  open  at  the  end  of  the  hour  while  the 
pupils  are  out  of  the  room.  Floors  are  oiled  frequently; 
blackboards  are  washt  with  a  sponge  instead  of  being  dusted 
with  a  dry  eraser.  A  commodious  teachers'  room  supplied 
with  tables,  lockers,  reference  books,  and  periodicals  is  a  cus- 
tomary feature. 

Outside  of  school  hours  the  building  finds  a  greater  use 
on  the  part  of  the  public  than  is  the  case  with  us.  The  Aula 
particularly  is  used  by  the  city  when  necessary  for  lecture  or 
concert  courses,  celebrations,  and  as  exhibition  room.  Some 
buildings  are  rented  at  free  hours  to  private  societies. 

The  equipment  of  the  schools  is  fairly  uniform.  The 
adornment  of  the  room  is,  in  general,  slight.  There  is  an 
occasional  handsome  bust  in  the  Aula,  a  group  of  statuary  in 
the  corridor,  a  simple  picture  or  two,  usually  of  royalty,  in 
the  classrooms,  but  systematic  decoration  is  avoided.  The 
natural  science  equipment  is  generally  extensive  and  modern, 
tho  not  sufficient  for  individual  experiment  except  in  chem- 
istry. Stereopticons  are  frequent  and  I  saw  one  epidiascope. 
In  maps,  plans,  and  illustrations  for  class  use,  the  schools 
are  rich.  These  are  stored  in  a  special  room  whence  they 
are  brought  for  the  particular  occasion.  Library  facilities 
are,  according  to  our  ideas,  almost  invariably  poor.  There 
are  usually  two  collections,  one  of  texts,  pedagogical  and  pro- 
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fessional  material  for  the  teachers,  and  one  of  general  works 
of  literature  intended  for  the  pupils.  The  latter  is  small, 
uninviting,  and  wholly  dissevered  from  school  work.  The 
boys  must,  however,  use  that  or  none  at  all,  as  they  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  school  from  using  city  libraries.  The  use  of 
reference  works  in  the  course  of  study  scarcely  exists,  and 
"  outside  reading  "  plays  no  such  part  as  with  us.  The  restric- 
tion of  promiscuous  reading  has  probably  some  good  effect 
here  in  forming  literary  taste.  The  boys  showed  on  the 
whole  a  more  genuine  interest  in  classic  authors  and  spoke 
with  a  greater  feeling  of  appreciation  and  pride  of  their  lit- 
erary acquisitions  on  Christmas  and  birthdays  than  would 
be  expected  of  the  American  schoolboy.  The  ''  Zeichensaal " 
and  "'  Gesangsaal ''  are  as  indispensable  and  necessary  a  fea- 
ture of  every  German  school  as  the  Turnhallej  and  the  former 
is  always  well  fitted  with  lighting  apparatus,  drawing  tables, 
models,  copies,  etc.,  of  the  most  modern  character. 

The  teaching  force  is,  of  course,  the  core  of  the  German 
school  system,  and  in  its  peculiar  character,  training,  and 
organization  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the  excellence  of  German 
education.  The  walls  are  bare,  the  benches  are  old  and  hard, 
the  environment  in  general  seems  uninspiring,  but  there  day 
after  day  without  the  counter-focus  of  an  attractive  textbook 
or  a  sympathetic  parental  refuge,  sits  the  young  intellect  and 
heart  of  Germany  face  to  face  with  a  socializing  personality 
as  resourceful,  well-aimed,  and  relentless  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  Prussian  Oberlehrer  is  more  thoroly  socialized  than  any 
other  element  in  the  system  except  the  soldier.  He  himself 
is  chiefly  a  product  of  this  unbroken,  twelve-year-long 
process,  a  process  which  does  not  eliminate  the  individuality 
necessarily,  buf  which  lays  it  bare  to  the  root,  then  if  anything 
of  it  survives,  gives  it  an  outer  shape  at  least  of  rigid  con- 
formity. In  the  Gymnasium  the  future  teacher  definitely  re- 
ceives his  psychical  fitting  into  the  national  consciousness,  his 
moral  direction  and  his  method.  Then  follows  a  period  of  at 
least  six  and  usually  eight  or  ten  semesters  of  unrestrained 
absorption  and  self-discovery  at  the  university  where  what 
individuality  he  has  comes  to  its  own.     Here  he  goes  deep. 
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and  masters  the  two  or  three  branches  which  are  to  engage 
him  for  life.  The  state  examination  furnishes  the  necessary 
spur  and  framework  for  this  activity  and  concludes  his  scien- 
tific preparation.  The  state  then  places  him,  grouped  with  a 
few  others,  in  a  Gymnasium  or  OherrealschulCy  an  institution 
precisely  like  that  out  of  which  he  came  and  a  teacher  in 
which  he  will  later  become.  Here  he  makes  a  systematic  study 
of  the  theory  and  practise  of  teaching,  analyzing  minutely 
the  psychology  of  the  process  on  which  he  was  himself  brought 
up.  He  attends  recitations  conducted  by  the  masters  of  the 
school  and  criticizes  them  from  every  point  of  view  in  his 
Seminar  which  is  under  the  leadership  either  of  the  director 
of  the  institution  or  of  a  senior  master  of  large  experience. 
He  conducts  trial  recitations  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
director  and  other  candidates,  and  is  himself  pitilessly  criti- 
cized on  all  points  of  form  and  content.  In  this  way  each 
crumb  of  pedagogical  experience  and  tradition  which  the  past 
has  hoarded,  is  delivered  and  digested,  and  personal  varia- 
tions are  either  ironed  out  altogether  or  stand  a  fiery  test. 
It  is  most  remarkable  to  what  uniformity  this  leads.  It  ap- 
pears not  only  in  the  higher  schools,  but  is  characteristic  also 
of  the  Volks-  and  Fortbildungsschulen.  I  listened  to  dozens  of 
teachers  with  the  same  result — the  method  was  always  the 
same,  even  the  manner,  gestures,  exclamations,  styles  of  re- 
proof came  from  one  source.  It  takes  an  unusually  powerful 
and  assertive  personality  to  break  thru  the  crust  of  this 
training. 

The  last  step  in  the  Oberlehre/s  preparation  is  the  Prohe- 
jahr  in  which,  without  pay,  he  undertakes  the  formal  work  of 
instruction  for  eight  or  ten  hours  per  week.  In  case  of  need 
he  may  be  given  additional  classes  which  bring  him  a  small 
remuneration.  He  is  under  the  personal  oversight  and  direc- 
tion of  some  departmental  teacher  who  visits  his  classes,  criti- 
cizes his  work,  and  inspects  his  written  corrections.  The 
director  of  the  institution  is  also  required  to  visit  him  and 
criticize.  At  the  close  of  the  Probejahr  the  report  of  the 
Seminar  director  and  that  of  the  director  of  the  Probejahr 
are  considered  by  the  Provincial  Board,  and  if  they  are  satis- 
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factory,  the  candidate  takes  the  oath  of  office  and  is  declared 
eligible  to  appointment,  which  follows  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  system  at  the  time.  Conditions  have  prevailed  in 
Prussia  where  this  interval  was  of  several  years'  duration. 

After  he  has  past  thru  the  successive  stages  of  his  prepa- 
ration and  has  won  his  appointment,  the  Oberlehrer's  position 
is  enviable.  His  good  social  standing  in  the  community  is 
assured.  He  is  a  state  official,  is  practically  non-removable 
except  for  crime,  has  a  certain  and  increasing  income  and 
titular  dignity,  receiving  after  a  fixt  number  of  years  the 
title  of  "  Professor,"  and  finally  is  member  of  a  "  Kollegium/' 
where  all  enjoy  equal  rights  and  share  directly  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school.  The  director  is,  of  course,  the  head 
and  outranks  his  colleagues,  but  only  as  a  primus  inter  pares 
so  far  as  internal  affairs  are  concerned.  His  prerogative  is 
carefully  defined  and  not  infrequently  challenged  in  the  teach- 
ers' conference,  where,  in  fact,  purely  objective  discussions 
hinging  on  this  point  seem  to  an  outsider  to  be  a  lamentable 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  Some  schools  are  thoroly  faction- 
ridden,  a  condition  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy. 
This  ultra-democracy  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  Prussian 
teacher,  who  regards  the  more  centralized  system  of  school 
management  in  America  much  as  the  American  is  apt  to 
regard  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

Such  is  the  Oberlehrer  as  a  product.  His  training  insures 
first,  mastery  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  to  an  extent  so 
far  indeed  beyond  the  needs  of  the  pupil  as  to  occasion  the 
weightiest  criticism  of  the  system.  The  standard  set  by  the 
state  examiners  is  extremely  high.  In  preparation  for  the 
examination  the  candidates  are  likely  to  exhaust  themselves 
in  technical  investigations.  Their  tastes  are  refined  beyond  the 
more  general,  primary  features  of  the  subject,  and  when  they 
face  a  class,  they  are  irrevocably  beyond  it  in  interest  and 
perspective.  This  fact  would  of  course  never  appear  in  an 
examination  and  can  not  be  compensated  in  any  "  seminar  " 
year.  It  shows  itself  on  the  part  of  the  master  in  the  attitude 
of  mental  discontent  with  his  work,  in  the  lack  of  sympathy 
between  pupil  and  master,  in  the  current  feeling  found  among 
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close  observers  in  both  university  and  school  that  the  Oher- 
lehrer  habitually  overshoots  his  mark  and  is  essentially  inferior 
as  a  teacher  to  the  Volksschullehrer.  It  appears  in  the  dim 
consciousness  which  I  often  heard  exprest,  especially  by  the 
younger  teachers,  that  somehow  there  is  altogether  too  much 
brain  and  too  little  soul  in  the  institution.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  thoro  mastery  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  remains  an 
incomparable  advantage;  it  makes  possible  an  ease  and  au- 
thority which  is  a  powerful  educative  factor. 

In  the  second  place  the  teacher  possesses  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  most  approved  by  years  of  teach- 
ing experience.  He  has  known  no  other  from  his  earliest 
schooling.  He  has  analyzed  and  dissected  their  purpose  and 
operation  and  is  wellnigh  bound  to  use  them.  As  a  result 
the  pupil  knows  precisely  what  to  expect;  he  makes  no  read- 
justments, is  aware  of  no  friction,  but  hour  after  hour,  regard- 
less of  the  number  and  minor  peculiarities  of  his  instructors, 
he  takes  from  the  same  spoon  the  same  measured  dose  assigned 
for  that  particular  moment.  Whatever  the  loss  in  freedom 
and  variety,  one  can  but  admire,  or  at  least  wonder  at,  the 
success  with  which  these  so  nearly  personal  factors  have  been 
transformed  into  a  system  acting  with  mechanical  precision. 

Certain  features  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  German 
Oherlehrer  in  the  classroom  are  worthy  of  notice,  differing 
as  they  do  more  or  less  from  our  practise.  The  fundamental 
conception  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  one  who  inculcates  a 
given  body  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  a  preferably  passive 
pupil.  The  ideal  teacher  is  a  master  of  his  subject  and  an 
expert  in  its  presentation;  the  ideal  pupil  is  one  who  is  com- 
pletely receptive.  The  teacher  imparts  and  drills;  the  pupil 
receives  and  repeats.  With  this  in  view  nothing  is  omitted 
that  will  assist  in  focussing  the  attention  directly  on  the 
teacher.  ''  Textbooks "  such  as  are  used  everywhere  in 
America,  with  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  tables,  charts, 
diagrams,  etc.,  do  not  exist.  Textbooks  in  Germany  are  lit- 
erally confined  to  the  "  text "  or,  in  history,  to  the  barest  out- 
line of  the  ground  to  be  covered,  while  all  supplementary 
material   such  as  biographical   and  explanatory  notes,   sug- 
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gestions  on  hard  places,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  historical  nar- 
rative, etc.,  are  provided  by  the  teacher,  who  sets  all  forth  in 
the  best  style  at  his  command  in  the  form  of  an  uninterrupted 
lecture  from  which  the  pupils  make  what  notes  they  wish. 
For  all  of  this  they  are  held  directly  responsible  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  an  exhaustive  oral  examination  which  forms  the 
counterpart  to  the  lecture,  the  two  exercises  dividing  the  time 
about  equally.  Reference  books  are  scarcely  used  at  all,  and 
I  saw  no  sign  of  independent  reading  for  subjects  of  class 
discussion.  Voluntary  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
was  in  my  experience  wholly  lacking.  The  whole  spirit  of 
the  instruction  is  against  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  regarded 
in  most  classes  as  irrelevant  if  not  impertinent.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  windows  are  frosted  to  prevent  distraction;  all 
books  and  pencils  must  be  removed  from  sight  during  the 
hour;  the  hands  of  the  pupils  must  be  placed  above  the  desk. 
Even  the  blackboard  space  is  reduced  to  a  single  small  square 
for  the  exhibition  of  one  all-engaging  operation. 

In  the  daily  oral  test  this  strain  of  attention  is  particularly 
noticeable  and  is  heightened  by  a  peculiar  procedure  which 
very  largely  prevails. .  This  consists  in  what  might  be  termed 
a  ''  dovetailed  "  monologue  wherein  the  teacher  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  the  narrative,  pausing,  however,  at  critical  points  to 
allow  the  pupil  to  fill  in  or  continue.  This  is  carried  out 
rapidly  and  usually  with  great  skill.  It  saves  time  and  to 
follow  it  successfully  requires  absolute  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  Here,  and  in  general  where  the  pupil  is  involved, 
his  part  is  voluntary — that  is,,  he  is  not  formally  called  upon. 
The  class  work  is  done  by  those  who  wish  and  are  ready  to 
answer  and  raise  their  hands.  The  burden  of  class  opinion  is 
heavy  upon  the  laggards,  so  the  general  tone  of  the  exercise 
is  energetic  and  spontaneous.  As  a  guard  against  confusion, 
the  "psychological  pause"  after  the  question  or  after  the 
break  in  the  monologue  always  appears. 

A  course  of  twelve  years  in  this  sort  of  thing  has  obvious 
results  which  become  still  more  intelligible  if  two  additional 
facts  be  taken  into  account :  first,  that  the  German  pupil  attends 
school  on  six  days  in  the  week  instead  of  five— an  increase 
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per  year  of  forty  days,  or  two  American  school  months;  and 
second,  that  his  program  provides  for  no  "  study  periods '' 
during  school  hours,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional written  exercise,  his  entire  school  day  is  strung  to  a 
continual  tension  of  give-and-take  with  a  master.  Pupils 
develop  a  power  of  accurate  aural  attention  far  superior  to 
that  of  American  schoolboys.  With  no  recourse  to  textbooks 
which  "  have  it  all  in  "  and  without  the  slightest  inducement 
to  *'  cramming,"  the  German  boy  has  every  incentive  to  fix 
the  thing  on  the  spot,  whether  interesting  or  not.  German 
works  on  pedagogy  emphasize  and  German  teachers  practise 
the  rare  art  of  reviewing  to  a  phenomenal  extent.  Every  oral 
test  embodies  not  only  the  matter  in  hand  but  copious  refer- 
ences to  all  the  preceding  instruction  and  to  related  matter 
in  other  fields.  An  important  fact  will  come  to  the  surface 
in  a  dozen  different  relations  at  unexpected  times.  It  pays 
therefore  to  know  it.  The  effect  of  this  in  getting  a  real 
conviction  of  a  truth  into  a  boy's  mind,  instead  of  a  mere 
book  association,  is  gratifying.  The  teacher  in  turn  becomes 
a  master  of  precise  and  effective  presentation — "  anschauliche 
Darstellung " — the  worthy  and  achieved  motto  of  German 
instruction.  He  is  a  capital  story  teller  with  a  strong  sense  for 
logical  order  and  artistic  completeness.  His  object  is  not  to 
draw  out  or  to  explore  the  boy  or  take  any  part  in  his  develop- 
ment other  than  to  secure  him  a  perfectly  confident  familiarity 
with  a  considerable  body  of  definite  information.  He  aims, 
therefore,  in  the  second  place,  at  being  a  clever  examiner  and 
a  tireless  drill  master. 

The  above  mentioned  features  are  the  more  appropriate 
inasmuch  as  the  German  system  keeps  a  boy  "  in  solution,"  as 
it  were,  thruout  his  course,  until  the  entire  result  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  final  examination.  Monthly,  quarterly,  or  yearly 
examinations,  which  with  us  in  general  settle  a  student's  ac- 
count to  date,  have  no  place  in  German  schools.  There  the 
pupil  is  always  responsible  for  everything  that  has  gone  before. 
Constant  reworking  of  the  field  thru  the  various  successive 
periods  of  the  pupil's  development  becomes  therefore  a 
necessity. 
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The  pupils  in  a  Prussian  Gymnasium  produce  a  distinctly 
favorable  impression.  Two  general  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
First,  the  boys  are  drawn  from  a  generally  high  class  of 
families — roughly  those  who  can  pay  the  $30  to  $50  a  year 
required  for  tuition.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  in 
the  form  of  free  places,  or  scholarships,  offered  to  exception- 
ally worthy  boys.  Secondly,  the  whole  structure  of  German 
social  conditions  constitutes  a  pressure  into  the  German  Gym- 
nasium  instead  of  as  with  us  a  pressure  out  of  the  high  school. 
Of  immense  importance  here  is  the  fact  that  a  gymnasial  edu- 
cation entitles  the  possessor  to  a  military  service  of  one  year 
instead  of  two  years — a  matter  of  acute  pride.  Of  equal 
importance,  tho  to  fewer  persons,  is  the  fact  that  a  gymnasial 
education  is  the  only  avenue  to  the  university,  to  government 
positions,  and  to  professional  life.  These  conditions  clarify 
a  situation  which  in  America  is  often  difficult  for  the  school; 
they  furnish  a  direct  and  powerful  incentive  which  operates 
vigorously  on  the  pupil  himself.  His  own  and  his  family's 
pride  are  involved,  and  his  entire  future  is  staked  upon  his 
success  in  school.  Tempting  opportunities  to  go  to  work,  to 
launch  a  business  career,  which  with  us  weigh  so  easily  against 
the  slightest  school  friction  or  indisposition,  are  unknown  to 
the  German  boy  until  after  his  goal  is  reached.  Failure  here 
is  not  merely  failure,  it  is  outer  darkness.  The  weight  of 
this  fact  is  everywhere  apparent.  Discipline  in  the  Gym- 
nasium  is  no  problem  as  with  us.  In  general  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  German  boy  is  less  sensitive  to  straightforward 
appeal  than  th^  American,  but  when  you  threaten  his  standing 
in  class  or  his  presence  in  the  school  you  touch  a  nerve  which 
lies  much  nearer  the  quick  of  his  existence  than  in  the  case 
of  the  young  American.  He  is  therefore  an  easier  and  more 
constant  factor  to  handle.  At  the  Hohenzollernschule, 
"  Nachbleiben  "  or  recall  for  an  hour's  special  session  once  a 
week  is  a  severe  penalty  and  the  masters  are  troubled  if  it 
involves  so  many  as  half  a  dozen  out  of  a  school  of  600.  The 
contrast  of  such  a  situation  with  that  of  a  really  good  Amer- 
ican private   institution   which   I   know,   where   a   Saturday 
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morning  *'  make  up  "  session  regularly  recalls  from  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  student  body,  is  amusing. 

This  condition,  however,  tho  an  obvious  advantage  for  the 
school  and  the  teacher,  and  contributing  to  the  dignity  of 
education  as  such,  is  not  an  unmixt  blessing  for  the  pupil. 
Upon  a  sensitive  nature  the  pressure  of  obligation  is  heavy, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  severe  classroom  methods  in  which 
no  pains  are  spared  to  increase  the  tension  and  stimulate 
emulation,  leads  to  many  mental  and  not  a  few  physical  trage- 
dies. During  my  stay  in  Berlin,  where  I  followed  the  matter 
with  some  interest,  there  were  repeated  cases  reported  of 
suicide  of  secondary  school  pupils  in  various  parts  of  Prussia. 
While  the  inquest  would  invariably,  and  probably  with  ap- 
parent justice,  exonerate  the  schools  from  direct  responsi- 
bility, the  indirect  connection  seemed  to  be  as  an  outside 
observer  all  too  clear.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  when  pro- 
motions were  announced,  one  of  the  leading  Berlin  papers 
felt  it  necessary  in  a  conspicuous  editorial  to  warn 
parents  against  making  the  disgrace  of  failure  too  keenly 
felt. 

In  mental  alertness,  in  the  power  of  initiative,  and  in  real 
breadth  of  general  interest,  I  have  not  found  the  German  school- 
boy such  as  some  of  my  colleagues  say  they  have  found  him. 
It  is  true  that  the  methods  of  instruction  used  seem  to  tend 
to  a  rigorous  formality  of  knowledge  and  a  passivity  of  mind. 
It  is  true  that  the  instructor  and  his  utterance  occupy  the  stage 
rather  than  the  pupil,  his  points  of  view  or  personal  inclina- 
tions. Nevertheless,  among  those  boys  whom  I  had  to  instruct 
and  with  whom  I  could  become  well  acquainted,  I  found  as 
keen  an  appetite  for  profitable  side  interests,  such  as  aviation, 
boat  building,  chemical  experiments,  stamp  collecting,  and 
wireless  telegraphy,  as  I  ever  found  among  American  boys. 
And  in  these  their  long  training  in  thoroness  of  method  and 
precision  in  results,  produced  a  perseverance  and  a  maturity  of 
investigation  that  would  leave  most  of  our  American  amateurs 
aghast.  A  certain  useful  versatility  and  disregard  for  estab- 
lished forms  and  standards,  characteristic  of  the  American,  is 
certainly  lacking  in  the  German  youth;  but  it  should  be  noted 
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that  there  is  also  lacking  a  certain  painful  shallowness  which 
too  often  accompanies  it. 

Physically,  German  youth  in  school,  at  least  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, impresses  me  as  distinctly  superior  to  the  average 
in  American  high  schools.  This  was  hard  for  me  to  believe 
at  first;  but  the  physical  conditions  are  certainly  sounder, 
fresher,  and  more  even  than  with  us.  One  misses  the  con- 
trast between  the  physically  over-active  one-third,  and  the 
languid,  over-read,  and  over- fed  two-thirds  of  our  classrooms, 
and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek. 

First,  the  tenser  mental  requirement  reacts  on  the  physical 
condition  and  keeps  each  boy  alert  and  purposeful. 

Second,  physical  exercise  is  required  of  every  pupil  two 
or  three  times  per  week  in  the  Turnhalle  at  an  hour  when  it 
will  best  relieve  his  pressure  of  program.  So  far  as  possible 
this  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  even  in  the  winter,  and  simple 
apparatus  such  as  parallel  and  horizontal  bars,  long  and  short 
horse,  tug  of  war,  ropes,  etc.,  is  brought  out  into  the  school 
court  for  the  purpose.  One  school  has  half  of  its  court  cov- 
ered with  six  or  eight  inches  of  clear,  white  sand  to  serve  as 
a  mat,  and  then  conducts  practically  all  gymnastic  exercises 
in  the  open  air.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  this  exercise 
varied  and  interesting.  Games  of  all  sorts,  an  apparently 
infinite  variety  of  games  of  ball  especially,  are  participated  in 
by  the  entire  class. 

Third,  a  rational  system  of  rests  or  Pausen  is  introduced 
providing  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  of  recreation  after 
every  period  j^45  minutes)  of  class  work.  During  this  interval 
all  class  work  and  study  of  any  sort  is  prohibited,  windows  of 
the  classroom  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  spend  the  time  in  the  open  air  outside  the  building. 
If  it  is  actually  raining  or  snowing  they  promenade  in  the 
corridors.  One  has  but  to  see  this  system  in  operation  to 
realize  the  barbarity  of  the  continuous  period  plan  which  pre- 
vails so  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  our  American  high 
schools.  There,  after  the  first  two  hours,  the  day  drags  wearily 
on  to  the  close  with  the  senses  of  both  pupils  and  teachers 
dulled  by  the  almost  unbroken  round.     The  German  class, 
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on  the  contrary,  tumbles  into  its  seats  in  the  nick  of  time, 
with  hair  rumpled  perhaps,  but  with  minds  lively  and  hearts 
pumping  fast  after  a  race  outside  and  up  several  flights  of 
stairs.  Your  critic  argues  that  too  much  disorder  results  from 
six  repetitions  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  But  the  master 
appears  at  the  door  and  every  boy  is  on  his  feet  with  face 
to  the  front  in  an  attention  which  not  even  the  rare  visitor 
can  divert  until  he  gets  the  command  ''  Setzt  euchf  The  si- 
lence is  absolute  and  the  sense  of  readiness  is  something  un- 
known in  American  classrooms. 

Many  features  which  would  probably  come  under  the  head 
of  classroom  practise  have  already  been  considered.  Certain 
other  points  are  worthy  of  mention.  Each  class  is  in  charge  of 
a  class-teacher  or  ''  Ordinariiis  "  who  looks  after  the  general 
interests  of  the  section  and  conducts  the  interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  parents  concerning  the  boys  under  his 
charge.  He  ordinarily  instructs  them  in  one  or  two  subjects 
and  endeavors  to  iVeep  himself  informed  about  their  work 
with  other  masters,  altho  most  of  these,  too,  have  regular 
office  hours  when  they  may  be  consulted  by  the  parents. 

An  important  factor  in  the  work  of  Prussian  schools  is 
the  class-book.  It  contains  the  names  and  records  of  the  class, 
and  lies  open  on  the  desk  thruout  the  day.  All  marks  of 
censure  are  here  registered  against  the  individual  pupils  for 
the  information  of  the  Ordinariiis.  In  it  are  put  down  accu- 
rately memoranda  showing  exactly  what  the  class  does  each 
day.  These  entries  not  only  make  a  valuable  means  of  control 
for  the  director  and  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  but  it  is 
a  documentary  guide  to  the  work  accomplished  or  assigned. 
If  the  teacher  is  giving  to  the  class  too  much  or  too  little  it 
will  be  shown.  If  a  pupil  has  been  absent  several  days,  he 
can  here  ascertain  exactly  what  ground  the  class  has  covered 
in  his  absence.  The  function  filled  by  the  class-book  is  a  most 
important  one  for  director,  teacher,  and  pupils. 

On  the  basis  of  the  class  record,  the  class  is  reseated  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  order  of  rank — ^the  ranking 
boy,  called  the  ''Primus,"  receiving  the  corner  seat  in  the 
back  row.    Certain  minor  duties  fall  to  him  such  as  reporting 
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the  attendance  and  bringing  the  class  to  order  before  the 
master  appears.  He  has  charge  of  the  class  bookcase  and  is 
the  recipient  of  various  little  honors  which  distinguish  him 
considerably.  The  formal  ranking  of  the  class  takes  place  at 
quarterly  intervals  and  is  a  result  of  a  conference  of  all  the 
teachers  instructing  the  class,  with  the  director  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  the  instructors 
to  give  large  weight  to  a  written  exercise  or  test  in  determin- 
ing the  pupil's  mark.  Such  results  are  very  elastic,  however, 
and  a  general  sizing  up  of  the  pupil  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
the  fairest  method  of  judgment.  Excellence  in  one  subject 
is  regularly  allowed  to  count,  both  here  and  in  the  final  exam- 
ination, as  compensation  for  deficiency  in  another,  except  in 
certain  fundamental  studies.  The  marking  is  accomplished 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  broad  groups  such  as  ''  satisfactory," 
**  good,"  '*  very  good,"  etc.,  and  much  amusement  is  exprest 
over  the  English  and  American  system  of  percentage  in  deter- 
mining credit.  The  final  or  '^Ahitiirienten-Prufung"  is  the 
great  event  in  the  gymnasiast's  career.  It  is  serious  and  com- 
prehensive, but  owes  much  of  its  awe  to  its  unique  character. 
In  the  Oh  err  eals  chide  the  old  Latin  essay  which  constituted 
the  supreme  test,  has  given  place,  of  course,  to  a  German 
essay  on  which  corresponding  weight  is  laid.  A  preliminary 
written  examination  in  each  subject  on  questions  prepared 
by  the  master  in  charge,  and  approved  by  the  Provinzial- 
Schulkollegium,  is  followed  after  some  weeks  by  the  formal 
oral  examination  conducted  likewise  by  the  class  teachers  but 
under  the  immediate  inspection  and  criticism  of  the 
''  Schulrat''  and  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
city  authorities  and  of  the  entire  body  of  instructors.  Excel- 
lence in  the  written  tests  may  relieve  a  good  student  from  this 
ordeal  in  which  the  formality  of  the  occasion  is  certainly  the 
most  trying  element  to  face.  Frock  coats  and  white  gloves, 
a  session  opened  with  prayer  and  exhortation,  an  array  of 
thirty  or  forty  critical  witnesses,  all  contribute  to  disconcert 
a  usually  steady  and  capable  mind.  A  second  or  delinquent 
examination  is  not  admissible.  In  case  of  failure  the  last 
year's  or  half-year's  work  must  be  repeated. 
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The  subject-matter  of  the  curriculum,  its  division  and  ar- 
rangement have  already  been  presented  in  these  reports,  and 
I  shall  note  simply  certain  features  which  appear  to  me  worthy 
of  emphasis.  The  very  fact  of  a  thoroly  analyzed  and  clearly 
articulated  body  of  knowledge  such  as  that  which  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  Prussian  secondary  schools  presents  is,  in 
itself,  impressive.  It  constitutes  a  standard  measure  of  educa- 
tion which  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  boy  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  appeals  to  me  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  infinite  variety  and  the  inequality  of  curriculums  and  re- 
quirement which  obtain  in  America.  As  applied  to  Prussian 
schools  it  fixes  definitely  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered 
and  indicates  the  main  lines  of  procedure.  It  leaves  therewith, 
however,  full  liberty  to  the  individual  departments  of  a  given 
school  to  organize  the  matter  for  its  treatment  in  that  school 
as  they  see  fit,  enlarging  or  reducing  at  this  point,  inverting 
the  order  at  another,  but  in  the  main  following  the  official 
prescription.  This  freedom  within  limits,  which  compares  so 
favorably  with  the  much  more  rigid  French  system,  is  what 
gives  the  German  schools  a  large  measure  of  inner  spontaneity 
and  elasticity.  A  master  feels  guided  but  not  bound  by  the 
regulations  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

Admirable  as  this  curriculum  is  in  spirit  and  results,  it 
leaves,  I  believe,  much  to  be  desired  in  view  of  the  too  narrow 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  pupil.  A  boy  of  nine  entering  a 
Gymnasium  is  pledged  thereby  to  nine  years  of  Latin  and 
six  years  of  Greek,  together  with  the  lamentable  exclusions 
which  that  implies.  If  it  be  a  Realgymnasium,  it  may  offer 
nine  years  of  Latin,  seven  years  of  French,  and  six  years  of 
English,  or  if  it  be  an  Oherrcalschule,  nine  years  of  French, 
and  six  years  of  English,  with  the  balance  made  up  in  mathe- 
matics and  science.  For  boys  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age  to  be  thus  confined  after  their  individual 
tastes  and  inclinations  have  plainly  shown  themselves  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  radical  wrong.  There  is  much  discussion  on 
this  point  among  German  educators  and  a  tendency  is  mani- 
fest towards  the  appreciation  of  a  degree  of  liberty  in  these 
upper  forms,  such  as  is  allowed,  for  example,  in  the  work 
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of  the  first  two  years  in  an  American  college — a  period 
which  roughly  corresponds.  Indeed,  in  the  upper  years  of 
the  course  the  elective  principle  has  been  adopted  in  several 
Gymnasien  (Monatschrift  fiir  hohere  Schiilen,  V.  /.),  but 
marked  capacity  and  unusually  effective  work  in  a  special  sub- 
ject are  expected  where  election  is  permitted;  there  are  no 
soft  electives. 

As  is  w^ell  known,  the  German  secondary  schools  employ 
the  so-called  "  natural  "  method  of  modern  language  instruc- 
tion. The  masters  are  usually  trained  abroad,  and  have  thus 
a  practical  familiarity  with  the  language  which  admits  of  its 
constant  use  in  the  classroom  from  the  outset.  Aids  of  every 
sort  in  making  the  language  live,  especially  the  present 
exchange-of -teachers  plan,  are  warmly  welcomed  and  utilized. 
The  results  are  apparent  in  every  intelligent  German  audi- 
ence. Lieutenant  Shackleton,  lecturing  in  Berlin  on  his  polar 
expedition,  was  much  more  generally  understood  on  the  second 
occasion  when  he  spoke  in  English  than  on  the  first  when 
using  doubtful  German.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  frequent  and 
vigorous  discussion,  however,  whether  the  Oherrealschule  with 
its  basis  of  modern  languages  taught  after  this  fashion  is, 
after  all,  a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  Gymnasium  with  its 
more  pronounced  analytical  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
a  feeling  is  exprest  among  some  of  the  modern  language 
teachers  that  ^  return  to  the  old  system,  or  a  modification  of 
it,  may  not  be  far  distant.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Instruction,  exprest  in  its  recent  ordinances,  indi- 
cates its  complete  acceptance  of  the  natural  method  in  modern 
language  work. 

The  instruction  in  music  and  drawing  hold  a  place  in  the 
German  system  which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been  conceded 
them  in  equal  measure  in  the  average  American  schools.  The 
Germans  long  ago  outgrew  the  conception  of  these  branches 
as  "  fads,"  if  they  ever  possest  it,  and  they  have  never  en- 
trusted their  direction  to  superficially  educated  teachers  or 
eccentrics.  The  instruction  is  serious  and  intensive  to  the  last 
degree.  In  drawing,  the  acute  observation  and  free  reproduc- 
tion of  form,  the  developed  sense  of  beauty  and  proiX)rtion 
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together  with  no  slight  initiation  into  the  technique ;  in  music 
an  extraordinary  refinement  of  ear,  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  harmony  and,  best  of  all,  an  effective  discipline  in 
musical  taste  and  good  judgment,  are  some  of  the  results 
achieved.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  interests  bear 
fruit  in  an  essential  modification  of  the  "  Weltanschauung  " 
of  the  German  people.  Fine  arts  and  music  are  a  national, 
social  possession. 

In  the  matter  of  manual  training  in  higher  schools,  the 
Germans  are  little  more  than  beginners.  The  undemocratic 
social  prejudices  are  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  limiting 
the  training  of  the  future  scholar  and  professional  man  wholly 
to  his  brain.  In  a  few  schools,  however,  there  is  now  an 
opportunity  for  such  work.  It  is  wholly  voluntary,  to  be  sure, 
must  be  done  out  of  school  hours,  and  involves  a  special  fee; 
but  it  constitutes  nevertheless  a  concession,  and  its  application 
will  undoubtedly  increase. 

There  remain  to  be  noted  some  observations  with  regard 
to  general  school  life  and  activities,  which  in  American  schools 
fill  a  large  place  in  the  student's  program.  At  first  sight  this 
aspect  of  a  German  school  seems  to  present  a  total  blank.  No 
"  athletics,"  no  literary  or  musical  societies,  no  socials  or 
student  festivals,  no  school  papers,  no  plays  or  dramatics  of 
any  sort,  in  short,  no  spontaneous  school  life  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  alone,  and  extremely  little  under  the 
direction  of  the  masters.  Several  conditions  have  contributed 
to  this  situation :  the  solemnly  public  and  official  character  of 
the  school  as  an  institution  of  city  or  state,  the  paternal  notion 
of  the  treatment  of  the  young  in  general  which  refuses  to 
foster  or  trust  spontaneous  expression  on  their  part,  and  finally 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  good  boarding  schools  of  a  private 
nature,  where,  as  in  America,  such  activities  could  develop 
and  serve  as  models  for  the  public  institutions.  The  only  such 
features  which  I  observed  were  the  celebrations  of  the  national 
and  local  festivals  by  more  or  less  solemn  gatherings  in  which 
the  chief  place  was  always  given  to  a  festival  address  of 
severely  literary  character  by  one  of  the  masters,  taken  in  order 
of  seniority,  while  some  of  the  best  pupils  figured  as  secondary 
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performers  in  declamations,  scenes  from  classic  plays,  or  in 
music.  These  latter  productions  were  thoroly  drilled  by  the 
masters  and  were  splendidly  given,  revealing  an  abundance  of 
talent.  Moved  by  what  he  had  heard  of  English  debating  so- 
cieties, the  director  of  the  Hohenzollernschiile  determined  to 
start  such  an  interest  among  his  boys,  and  the  same  is  now, 
I  believe,  under  way.  Once  during  my  connection  with  the 
school  a  game  of  "  Schlaghall "  was  arranged  with  a  neigh- 
boring school.  It  was  later  canceled,  however,  and  was  never 
played.  As  a  great  innovation  a  few  schools,  mine  included, 
were  given  shares  in  a  boathouse  on  a  nearby  lake  and  a 
boat  of  their  own  for  practise.  At  a  number  of  schools,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  marked  movement  in  favor  of  rational  sport, 
and  the  emperor  strongly  endorses  the  movement;  but  it  is 
never  allowed  to  usurp  the  main  purpose  of  the  school,  being 
treated  simply  as  a  means  of  physical  and  social  educa- 
tion. 

These  embrace  all  of  the  student  activities  of  the  winter, 
successful  or  abortive,  so  far  as  I  remember.  One  can  easily 
see  why  it  is  that  masters  in  a  German  school  can  rejoice  in 
a  wellnigh  absolute  and  unbroken  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  why 
what  we  know  as  school  loyalty  simply  doesn't  exist.  It 
is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  on  the  part  of  many  a  warm-hearted 
director  and  master,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  German 
student  in  both  university  and  school  regards  his  Alma  Mater 
with  the  total  indifference  and  apathy  which  he  naturally  feels 
towards,  perhaps,  the  postal  system  put  at  his  disposal.  This 
is  varied  only  by  the  sense  of  freedom  and  relief  with  which 
he  leaves  the  institution  which  in  his  mind  stands  for  strain, 
struggle,  and  restriction,  without  the  counterbalancing  notions 
of  opportunity  and  sympathetic  inspiration.  So  far  as  I  could 
learn,  no  school  makes  use  or  keeps  track  of  its  alumni.  Indi- 
viduals pass  thru  the  books  like  raw  material  thru  a 
factory.  The  Hohenzollernschule  has  indeed  a  recently  organ- 
ized society  of  "  Ehemalige  Schiiler  " ;  but  its  purpose,  I  am 
told,  is  purely  social  and  apart  from  the  school  as  such.  Its 
main  function  seems  to  be  to  meet  with  the  young  Abittiricntcn 
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at  their  graduation  Kneipe  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
exit. 

One  minor  feature  of  some  schools,  recently  introduced,  is, 
I  believe,  unknown  to  us  and  deserves  comment — the  school 
savings-bank.  Started  as  a  doubtful  experiment  in  one  of  the 
Volksschulen,  it  has  proved  successful,  and  has  spread  widely 
both  among  the  Volksschulen  and  into  the  Gymnasium.  It  is 
a  simple  and  convenient  arrangement  conducted  by  the  pupils 
themselves  and  supervised  by  a  master.  Thru  this  device  there 
were  found  in  a  Volksschule  in  Schoneberg  enough  pupils  in 
about  three  hundred  to  save  $4,000  in  four  years,  and  this 
among  the  poorer  classes.  When  I  left  the  Hohenzollern- 
schule  the  system  was  on  the  point  of  being  adopted  there, 
and  in  several  discussions  I  heard  no  serious  criticism  of  its 
working  in  other  schools. 

III.  To  do  justice  to  the  Folks-  and  Fortbildungsschule 
would  require  a  discussion  which  could  hardly  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  report.  The  former  presents 
broadly  many  of  the  features  described  in  the  Gymnasium — 
the  same  well-trained,  thoroly  disciplined  teaching  force,  in- 
ferior in  personal  caliber  naturally,  but  pedagogically  more 
skilful  and  successful  than  the  Oberlehrer.  The  pupils  aver- 
age lower  in  ability,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  selection  or 
exclusion  other  than  that  of  refusing  promotion.  The  general 
atmosphere  is  consequently  duller  and  heavier  than  in  the 
Gymnasium.  The  organization  is  thoro  and  efficient  and  the 
curriculum  admirably  planned.  Were  it  not  for  the  inevitable 
closure  of  opportunity  which  attends  the  Volksschule  as  com- 
pared with  the  Gymnasium,  one  could  become  enthusiastic  over 
it  and  the  powerful  part  it  plays  in  German  life. 

The  Fortbildungsschule  in  its  present  course  of  expansion 
and  widened  application  in  Prussia  I  regard  as  the  most  inter- 
esting and  promising  feature  of  German  education  at  large, 
for  it  has  been  widely  adopted  outside  of  Prussia,  in  Munich 
the  system  of  the  Fortbildungsschule  under  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  being  in  advance  of  the  Prussian  system.  The  problem 
of  securing  for  those  who  leave  the  Volksschulen  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  a  uniform  and  adequate  training  for  a  trade  or 
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for  business  life,  together  with  a  deepened  sense  of  civic  and 
national  responsibility  and  a  clearer  moral  purpose,  has  led 
to  the  recently  inaugurated  system  of  a  three-year  compulsory 
schooling  for  all  apprentices  and  clerks.  The  city  pays  the 
bills  and  the  employers  stand  the  loss  of  four  hours  twice 
a  week.  The  only  serious  objection  has  arisen  in  this  latter 
quarter.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pupils  are  glad  to  come, 
finding  the  school  an  agreeable  change  from  the  grind  of  the 
shop,  and  realizing  clearly  its  ultimate  value  to  themselves. 
The  intention  is  to  develop  a  corps  of  teachers  who  shall  give 
their  whole  time  to  this  work,  then  to  entrust  a  class  to  the 
same  teacher  for  its  entire  three  years'  course.  The  writer 
inspected  closely  classes  in  baking,  blacksmithing,  wood  work- 
ing, also  for  merchant  apprentices  in  hardware  stores,  book- 
keepers, etc.,  and  can  express  only  admiration  for  what  he 
saw.  The  effect  of  such  work  in  giving  a  broad  grasp  of  a 
trade  and  dignifying  it  by  setting  it  in  its  larger  relations  can 
not  fail  to  be  of  lasting  value.  As  Geheimrat  Seyfeldt,  the 
director  of  these  schools  in  the  Handels-Ministeriiim  told  me, 
"  It  is  on  the  compulsory  Forthildnngsschide  that  we  have  set 
our  hopes  for  Germany's  industrial  future." 

IV.  Summing  up  the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness 
in  the  Prussian  system  with  a  view  to  its  bearing  upon  our 
own  institutions,  I  would  emphasize  four  points  of  advantage 
toward  which  at  least  our  heterogeneous  school  systems  should 
strive : 

I.  Adequate  and  uniform  preparation  of  the  teacher.  Noth- 
ing would,  I  believe,  so  improve  our  conditions  as  this.  Make 
his  preparation  puq^oseful  instead  of  aimless,  acknowledge 
and  confirm  his  achievement  by  some  competent  and  recog- 
nized authority  and  confine  his  instruction  to  those  subjects 
which  he  is  really  prepared  to  teach.  Instead  of  teachers  by 
grace  of  a  ''  general  "  college  education,  who  dislike  their  work 
because  they  don't  understand  it  and  avoid  their  associates 
for  fear  of  revealing  their  own  incompetence,  we  could  tlien 
hope  for  something  of  the  German  sureness  of  touch  and  the 
open  fellowship  of  intellectual  comrades.  A  few  city  school 
systems  attain  this  by  local  examination  systems.    The  desira- 
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ble  goal  is,  however,  a  uniform  standard  established  by  some 
respected,  unofficial  body  such  as  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
or  possibly,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
a  standard  which  would  gradually  attract  the  acceptance  of 
leading  cities.  Germans  admire  and  wonder  at  our  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  because,  tho  unofficial,  it  has 
established  standard  examination  requirements.  The  same 
result  would  be  likely  to  follow  if  applied  to  the  approval  of 
teachers. 

2.  The  introduction  of  a  standard  curriculum.  In  this 
we  have  made  much  greater  progress  than  in  any  other  of  the 
three  points  mentioned,  thru  our  efforts  toward  a  common 
standard  of  college  entrance  requirements.  Here  again  the 
resources  and  the  prestige  of  the  foremost  educational  body 
in  the  country  are  necessary.  An  organized  body  of  material 
for  instruction,  worked  out  and  continually  revised  by  expert 
school  men  and  backed  by  the  approval  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  or  either  of  the  other  agencies  mentioned 
above  would  make  its  way  rapidly  upon  the  American  principle 
of  the  contagion  of  simple  excellence. 

3.  A  standard  classified  pension  system  would,  I  believe, 
operate  powerfully  with  the  first  point  mentioned  to  raise  the 
teacher  to  a  position  of  effective  influence  and  recognition. 
The  German  teaching  profession  contains  the  best  mentality 
of  the  nation  because  it  is  dignified,  secure,  and  relatively  well- 
rewarded,  and  the  conditions  which  contribute  to  that  result 
must  be  duplicated  in  America  if  we  would  attract  men  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work. 

4.  The  development  of  the  trade  schools  which  we  have 
and  the  introduction  of  technical  industrial  schools  on  a  large 
scale  to  accomplish  the  ends  aimed  at  by  the  PHichtfort- 
bildungsschtde  in  Prussia.  This  is  a  movement  which,  of  all 
our  educational  proposals,  can  command  the  heartiest  and 
most  immediate  response  from  the  general  public.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  the  surest  path  by  which  to  encroach  education- 
ally upon  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  years  of 
youth  and  eventually  to  win  them  for  a  wider  and  more  thoro- 
going  mental  development. 
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The  feature  which  I  should  characterize  as  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  Prussian  school  system  is  the  striking 
cleavage  between  the  higher  schools  and  the  Volksschulen. 
This  appears  to  be  as  characteristic  of  the  German's  social 
instinct  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  Americans.  It  seems  to  the 
latter  especially  unworthy,  as  it  is  founded  wholly  upon  a 
basis  of  wealth.  The  child  who  passes  his  tenth  year  in  a 
Volksschiile  where  tuition  is  free,  instead  of  in  a  Gymnasium 
or  Realschuh  where  a  tuition  of  from  $30  to  $50  is  charged, 
finds  himself,  as  a  rule,  permanently  entered  upon  a  career 
in  which  university  attendance,  preparation  for  a  liberal  pro- 
fession, or  qualification  for  any  of  the  higher  governmental 
positions  are  definitely  prohibited.  If  after  leaving  the  Volks- 
schiile he  is  ambitious  for  any  of  these,  he  must  recover  all  the 
ancient  or  modern  languages  which  he  has  omitted  since  his 
ninth  year  and  pass  a  Gymnasium  examination  in  which  tradi- 
tion presses  heavily  against  him.  This  involves  such  concen- 
tration of  efTort  that  it  is  only  the  few  gifted  individuals  who 
accomplish  it,  while  for  the  mass  the  final  parting  of  the  ways 
comes  at  the  ninth  year,  when  the  child  is  virtually  helpless  to 
choose.  Even  when  his  efforts  are  successful  and  the  Volks- 
schiil-^u^W  possesses  the  longed-for  Gymnasium  Reife- 
zeiignis,  the  loss  of  time  w^hich  the  process  has  made  neces- 
sary constitufes  a  serious  and  permanent  handicap.  The  great 
success  of  the  Reform  Gymnasien  in  Prussia  within  recent 
years  is  due,  among  other  causes,  to  the  opportunity  they  offer 
for  the  postponement  of  this  decision  to  the  completion  of  the 
twelfth  year. 

The  system  places  an  effectual  intellectual  muzzle  on  the 
brains  of  the  lower  and  poorer  classes.  At  the  same  time  the 
admirable  Forthildungsschiile  diverts  their  energies  into  pur- 
suits, profitable  and  proper  to  be  sure,  but  as  harmless  as 
possible  for  the  existing  undemocratic  order  of  society.  This 
condition  of  things  the  leaders  of  German  thought  and  society 
in  general  have  admittedly  no  desire  to  change,  tho  there  are 
not  a  few  restless  reformers  fighting  for  the  "  Einheits- 
System  "  and  pointing  to  America  as  a  brilliant  example  of 
its  just  and  successful  operation.    Attention  should,  however, 
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be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  state  devotes  lo  per  cent,  of  its 
entire  school  revenue  to  scholarships  and  that  every  tenth  pupil 
has  to  pay  no  tuition  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many 
pupils  belong  to  the  so-called  lower  walks  of  society  and,  if 
they  have  the  necessary  talents,  succeed  in  entering  the  uni- 
versity and  the  professional  schools. 

One  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  situation,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  American  conditions,  is  the  desirability  of  maintain- 
ing a  wholesome,  democratic,  educational  structure.  We 
ought  always  to  keep  clear  the  way  in  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  for  capable  minds  of  every  condition  of  life 
to  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  We  never  desire  to  see 
our  universities  develop  a  caste  system.  At  the  same  time, 
one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  German  system 
of  schools,  while  steering  the  average  boy  into  a  skilled  trade, 
nevertheless  leaves  the  way  open  for  the  exceptional  boy  of 
the  poorest  class  to  enter  the  higher  institutions.  There  are 
in  the  German  system  both  a  wealth  of  opportunity  for  indus- 
trial efficiency  and  a  screening  of  the  material  admitted  to 
the  higher  schools  which  are  absent  in  our  system  of  education. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  S.  Learned 
Leipzig,  Saxony 


Ill 

A  NEW  COURSE  OF   STUDY  IN  YALE  COLLEGE 

When  Yale  joined  the  general  movement  of  American  col- 
leges, away  from  the  old  required  course  and  toward  that 
condition  which  is  described  with  a  cheerful  euphemism  as  the 
elective  ''  system,"  she  still  clung  to  some  of  the  traditions  of 
her  past.  While  it  was  conceded  that  the  studies  of  the  old 
course  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exclude  all  other  subjects 
from  the  field,  there  appeared,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  all  the  subjects,  old  and  new,  could  safely 
be  treated  as  like  and  equal,  or  that  all  the  students  were  so 
unlike  that  they  could  not  be  guided  by  some  general  rules 
in  the  choice  of  their  studies.  Yale  College,  therefore,  during 
the  past  decade,  has  sought  to  retain  a  considerable  share  of 
its  old  authority  in  directing  the  choice  of  studies  by  its 
students.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  plan 
which  has  been  followed  to  effect  this  end,  and  the  considera- 
tions which  have  moved  the  faculty  recently  to  adopt  a  new 
plan  which  draws  still  tighter  the  reins  of  authority. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  at  the  outset,  to  distinguish  two  ele- 
ments in  the  course  of  study  which  are  often  confused  but 
which  must  be  separately  considered:  one  is  the  material  of 
instruction,  the  actual  courses  offered;  the  other  is  the  rules 
under  which  the  student  must  or  may  pursue  the  various  sub- 
jects to  make  an  acceptable  combination. 

The  danger,  under  the  elective  system,  that  the  student  will 
choose  the  wrong  subject  is  so  evident  that  it  has  somewhat 
obscured  a  parallel  danger  which  may  not  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  theory  of  free  election,  but  which  in  practise 
has  generally  accompanied  the  elective  system,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  course  of  study  in 
American  colleges  in  recent  years.  This  danger,  namely,  is 
that  the  instructor  will  teach  the  wrong  subject,  or — what 
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amounts  to  the  same  thing — a  good  subject  in  the  wrong 
place.  Lehrfreiheit  may  be  distorted  in  the  college,  as  well  as 
Lernfreiheit ;  and  if  the  faculty  defers  as  readily  to  the  per- 
sonal inclination  of  the  teacher  as  to  that  of  the  student,  it 
magnifies  many  fold  the  chance  that  students  may  waste  their 
time  in  the  nooks  and  byways  of  the  curriculum. 

While  the  Yale  faculty,  in  the  expansion  of  the  curriculum, 
agreed  readily  enough  to  the  multiplication  of  subjects  and 
courses  in  junior  and  senior  years,  it  has  always  guarded 
pretty  jealously  the  first  two  years.  In  recent  years  freshmen 
have  had  eight  subjects  and  sophomores  have  had  fifteen  sub- 
jects, from  which  to  choose  the  five  courses  making  the  normal 
work  of  a  year.  The  choice  has  not  been  quite  so  simple  as 
might  appear  from  this  statement,  for  in  some  subjects  alterna- 
tive courses  have  been  offered;  but  in  most  cases  the  course 
which  might  be  taken  in  any  subject  has  been  determined  by 
the  student's  previous  preparation,  and  for  freshmen  a  further 
limitation  was  imposed  by  a  rule  that  they  must  continue  three 
of  the  subjects  offered  for  admission  to  college. 

Furthermore,  regarding  now  the  conditions  limiting  the 
freedom  with  which  a  student  might  combine  the  subjects 
offered  to  him,  the  faculty  has  sought  by  certain  general  rules 
to  guard  against  the  dangers  to  which  the  ignorant  or  careless 
student  is  exposed  under  a  system  of  free  election.  During 
the  past  ten  years  the  courses  of  the  college  have  been  arranged 
in  three  main  divisions:  (i)  language,  literature,  and  the 
arts;  (2)  mathematics  and  the  physical  and  natural  sciences; 
(3)  philosophy,  education,  history,  and  the  social  sciences. 
Within  the  separate  subjects  (of  which  twenty-five  have  been 
distinguished),  the  courses  have  been  graded  according  to  their 
advancement.  Courses  of  A  grade  are  elementary  in  char- 
acter; courses  of  B  grade,  intermediate;  courses  of  C  grade, 
more  or  less  advanced;  courses  of  D  grade,  distinctly  ad- 
vanced.^ 

*  The  system  of  grading  has  proved  distinctly  helpful  in  protecting  the 
college  course  of  study  from  the  graduate  courses  which  many  professors 
are  inclined  to  offer  to  undergraduates.  Courses  of  D  grade,  i.e.,  gradu- 
ate courses,  may  not  be  described  in  detail  in  the  statement  of  the  col- 
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The  rules  have  required  every  student  to  complete  in  some 
one  subject  a  major  of  twelve  hours  (or  nine  hours,  in  case 
no  course  in  the  subject  is  open  to  election  in  freshman 
year)  of  connected,  graded  work,  including  not  more  than 
one  course  of  A  grade,  and  at  least  two  hours  of  work  of 
C  or  D  grade;  and,  in  addition,  three  minors,  each  of  five 
hours  or  more  of  connected,  graded  work,  and  aggregating 
at  least  eighteen  hours,  distributed  in  the  three  different 
divisions  of  the  field  of  studies,  and  to  be  completed  before  the 
end  of  junior  year. 

Under  the  rules,  therefore,  about  one-half  of  the  student's 
total  time  has  been  subject  to  general  regulation,  while  the 
remainder  could  be  spent  in  any  studies  that  he  might  choose. 

The  objects  of  this  system  of  regulation  are  apparent;  and 
the  success  of  the  system  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  maintained  in  Yale  College,  with  slight  modification,  since 
its  adoption  in  1901  to  the  present  time,  and  has  found  ac- 
ceptance, in  varying  forms,  in  a  number  of  other  American 
colleges. 

While  experience  has  proved  that  the  system  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  the  question  has  arisen  at  Yale  whether  it  goes 
far  enough f  and  a  careful  investigation  and  discussion  of  the 
subject  have  convinced  the  faculty  that  it  may  profitably  be 
modified  and  extended. 

Within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  eight  subjects  offered  in 
freshman  year  it  would  seem  safe  to  trust  the  free  choice  of 
a  student.  Even  there,  however,  and  even  with  the  require- 
ment that  a  freshman  must  continue  three  of  his  entrance 
subjects,  the  dangers  of  undirected  choice  have  become  ap- 
parent. Instructors  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  the  fresh- 
men at  the  time  the  choices  are  made  are  of  the  opinion  that 
of  the  students  entering  college  many  do  not  know  what  they 
want  to  study,  and  many  more,  who  think  they  do,  find  out 
later  that  they  have  misjudged  their  interests  and  capacities, 
and  have  started  their  academic  career  in  the  wrong  direction. 

lege  courses;  and  the  brief  reference  to  them  permitted  in  the  college 
statement  must  be  accompanied  by  the  warning  that  they  may  be  taken 
only  with  special  permission. 
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No  power  on  earth  can  lead  a  student  to  make  just  those 
choices  which  his  future  will  justify,  or  can  make  his  choices 
for  him  with  infallible  prescience.  By  the  exercise  of  a  slight 
restraint,  however,  the  student  can  be  prevented  from  com- 
mitting himself  too  deeply,  and  can  be  trained  for  an  advance 
along  several  different  lines,  with  the  assurance  that  the  time 
spent  will  not  have  been  wasted,  when  the  student  has  found 
the  one  subject  to  which  he  will  devote  himself.  Of  the  eight 
courses  of  freshman  year,  four  cover  foreign  languages. 
Few  will  deny  the  value  of  training  in  language,  particularly 
in  the  early  years  of  the  college  course.  Few  will  agree,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  average  freshman,  normally  ignorant  in 
such  subjects  as  history  and  science,  serves  his  own  interests 
when  he  chooses  for  his  first  year  four  languages,  with  Eng- 
lish, perhaps,  for  his  fifth  subject. 

Again,  in  sophomore  year,  the  present  system  has  been 
unsatisfactory,  not  in  that  it  has  gone  too  far  in  restriction, 
but  in  that  it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  provision  for  the  distribution  in  different 
parts  of  the  field  of  studies  of  the  three  minors  has  worked 
well.  The  danger  that  a  student  will  waste  his  time  in  learn- 
ing the  elements  of  a  representative  branch  of  study,  such  as 
language,  science,  or  the  studies  concerned  directly  with  man 
himself,  is  so  much  less  than  the  danger  that  he  will  waste 
his  time  by  learning  nothing  about  it,  that  the  faculty  believes 
itself  justified  in  requiring  every  man  to  make  an  essay  in 
the  chief  parts  of  the  field. 

But  the  privilege,  under  the  present  system,  of  leaving  until 
junior  year  the  completion  of  the  minors  has  made  it  possible 
for  sophomores  as  for  freshmen  to  confine  their  interests  too 
narrowly.  The  sophomore  is,  of  course,  better  fitted  than 
the  freshman  to  choose  a  field  of  work  to  which  he  will 
devote  especial  attention,  but  he  may  easily  carry  his  specializa- 
tion too  far.  If  he  excludes  entirely  certain  representative 
subjects,  he  may  find  too  late  that  the  neglected  subject  is  one 
which  appeals  to  his  interest  and  capacity,  and  may  reach  this 
conclusion  when  the  time  has  past  in  which  he  might  most 
effectively  prepare  himself  for  its  study.    If,  on  the  other  hand,. 
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the  student's  judgment  proves  better  than  that  of  the  faculty, 
and  it  appears  that  he  really  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
getting  benefit  from  the  subject  which  he  would  fain  avoid, 
it  is  surely  unfortunate  that  this  discovery  should  be  deferred 
until  junior  year,  a  period  when  his  time  is  more  valuable 
and  the  distraction  from  his  individual  interests  is  more  keenly 
felt. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  present  system,  therefore,  in  its 
application  to  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  has  been  its 
failure  to  accomplish  effectively  the  distribution  of  the 
student's  work  in  representative  parts  of  the  field  of  studies. 
The  defect  in  its  application  to  the  last  two  years  has  been 
of  an  opposite  kind,  in  its  failure  to  require  such  concentra- 
tion in  some  one  part  of  the  field  as  may  properly  be  expected 
of  mature  students  whose  faculties  have  been  trained  and 
whose  interests  have  been  developed.  Most  students  do  not 
need  compulsion  to  this  end,  tho  of  these  many  would  cer- 
tainly profit  by  guidance.  Many  others,  however,  possibly 
bewildered  or  attracted  by  the  variety  of  subjects  thrown 
open  to  their  choice,  possibly  seeking  deliberately  a  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge,  lay  waste  their  powers  in  unrelated  lines  of 
work.  The  present  major  does  demand  the  prosecution  of 
a  subject  thru  three  or  four  years,  but  it  absorbs  in  the  last 
two  years  only  one-fifth  of  the  student's  time  (six  hours  out 
of  thirty) ;  the  student  often  enters  senior  year  with  only 
two  or  three  hours  of  work  a  week  prescribed  for  him  with 
any  approach  to  definiteness.  The  dispersion  of  interests, 
which  may  be  a  virtue  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  becomes 
a  vice  at  its  end. 

A  cardinal  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the  recognition,  made 
now  more  distinct  than  ever,  of  the  difference  between  the 
first  two  years  and  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course. 
The  two  halves  of  the  curriculum  have  in  the  past  been  treated 
differently,  as  noted  above,  in  the  variety  and  character  of 
the  instruction  offered.  The  courses  of  freshman  and  sopho- 
more year  have  been  subjected  again  to  a  critical  examination, 
and  tho  some  new  courses  have  been  added,  the  total  number 
has  been  cut  down,  in  the  effort  to  restrict  the  courses  to  those 
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which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  of  the  greatest  disci- 
pHnary  value,  and  most  readily  comprehended  by  the  average 
underclassman. 

The  plan  aims  not  only  to  confine  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  in  this  way,  but  also  to  guide  the  younger  student 
more  directly  in  the  combination  of  his  studies,  and,  by  making 
him  acquainted  at  the  start  with  the  elements  of  subjects  in 
each  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  field  of  study,  it  aims 
to  prepare  him  better  to  choose  and  prosecute  his  major  work 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  existing  requirement  of  three  minors,  distributed  in 
different  divisions,  is  exprest  in  certain  definite  freshman 
and  sophomore  groups  described  below,  while  in  place  of  the 
present  major,  which  has  proved  to  be  but  a  thin  thread  in 
many  cases,  the  rules  will  require  in  the  future  a  substantial 
block  of  the  last  two  years  (in  some  cases  amounting  to  fifteen 
hours,  or  half  of  the  normal  classroom  work),  divided  between 
a  major  and  some  minor  subject  related  thereto.  That 
students  may  be  prepared  for  a  wide  choice  of  their  major 
subjects,  they  will  be  guarded  from  the  danger  of  undue  spe- 
cialization in  their  first  two  years ;  and  while  a  certain  amount 
of  continuity  in  the  work  of  those  years  will  be  required,  the 
groups  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  protect  a  man  from  the 
results  of  mistaken  choices,  made  before  he  even  entered  col- 
lege, and  based  on  schoolboy  preferences.  The  freshman  may 
enter  a  different  group  in  sophomore  year;  and  even  to  the 
end  of  sophomore  year  will  have  before  him  a  considerable 
variety  of  subjects  from  which  he  may  choose  his  major  study 
and  its  related  minor. 

In  arranging  the  groups  of  freshman  year  a  study  was  first 
made  of  the  actual  choices  of  recent  years.  These  choices 
were  found  to  run,  in  large  part,  along  clearly  distinguishable 
lines.  Some  of  the  combinations,  however,  were  evidently 
better  than  others  for  the  average  student,  in  securing  the 
proper  basis  for  later  development;  some  were  distinctly  in- 
ferior in  that  they  neglected  fields  of  study  which  are  im- 
portant in  any  liberal  education,  and  thereby  narrowed  the 
possibilities  of  future  work. 
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The  one  most  popular  combination  of  freshman  subjects, 
for  example,  (chosen  by  44  men  in  a  class  of  317),  was  Eng- 
lish, Latin,  French,  German,  and  history.  We  may  agree  that 
each  subject  is  good  in  itself,  and  well  suited  to  a  college 
freshman,  but  we  must  judge  the  combination  not  only  by 
what  it  includes  but  also  by  what  it  leaves  out;  and  the  entire 
neglect  of  science  in  this  combination  certainly  makes  it,  for  the 
average  man,  inferior  to  one  which  includes  a  course  in  mathe- 
matics, physics,  or  chemistry.  It  is  for  the  average  man  that 
the  rules  are  framed;  express  provision  is  made  for  the  ex- 
emption from  the  rules  of  exceptional  students  whose  attain- 
ments already  satisfy  the  object  of  the  groupings. 

The  faculty  has  selected,  therefore,  from  the  possible  com- 
binations of  freshman  subjects,  those  complying  with  require- 
ments which,  in  its  opinion,  may  properly  be  imposed  on  the 
average  student.  Briefly  stated,  the  conditions  to  which 
combinations  of  subjects  must  conform,  are  as  follows:  (i) 
one  course  is  required  in  each  of  three  main  divisions  of  the 
field  of  studies;  (2)  French  or  German  is  required;  (3)  Greek 
or  Latin  is  required  unless  a  student  takes  both  mathematics 
and  a  science;  (4)  students  may  take  both  physics  and  chem- 
istry only  by  exception,  that  is,  when  they  have  already  studied 
the  mathematics  of  freshman  year. 

More  than  half  of  the  possible  combinations  of  the  fresh- 
man subjects,  now  nine  in  number,  fail  to  conform  to  these 
conditions.  The  combinations  which  satisfy  them,  and  are 
therefore  acceptable,  may  be  exprest  in  the  form  of  groups, 
which,  as  printed  below,  are  arranged  in  conformity  to  the 
division  of  the  field  of  studies  in  three  parts,  and  so  may 
indicate  to  the  student,  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  the 
line  of  work  for  which  his  combination  best  prepares  him. 

Group  I.  i,  Latin  or  Greek ;  2,  French  or  German ;  3,  mathematics  or 
physics  or  chemistry;  4,  the  alternative  ancient  or  modern  language; 
5,  English  or  history. 

Group  II.  i,  French  or  German ;  2,  mathematics ;  3,  physics  or  chem- 
istry; 4,  5,  English  and  history,  or,  in  place  of  one  of  these,  either  Latin 
or  Greek  or  the  alternative  modern  language. 

Group  III.  i,  Latin  or  Greek;  2,  French  or  German;  3,  mathematics 
or  physics  or  chemistry ;  4,  English ;  5,  history. 
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In  sophomore  year  the  change  which  is  Hkely  to  have  the 
greatest  practical  effect  is  the  revision  and  simpHfication  of  the 
courses,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above.  The  plan 
governing  the  combinations  of  courses  which  students  may 
elect  is  little  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  present  minor 
requirements,  assuring  a  distribution  of  work  in  different  parts 
of  the  field;  but  henceforth  this  dispersion  of  work  will  be 
a  necessary  part  of  the  sophomore,  as  well  as  of  the  fresh- 
man curriculum,  and  may  not  be  postponed.  The  faculty 
has  had  to  face  a  difficult  question  in  deciding  the  number 
of  freshman  subjects  which  must  be  continued  in  sophomore 
year;  it  is  eager,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  student  should  realize 
the  advantages  which  result  from  sustained  study  of  definite 
subjects,  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  reluctant  to  bind  students 
too  closely  to  lines  of  work  for  which  they  exprest  a  prefer- 
ence when  they  scarcely  knew  their  own  minds.  During  the 
coming  year  sophomores  will  be  required  to  continue  two  of 
their  freshman  subjects,  lying  in  different  divisions  of  the 
field  of  studies;  the  requirement  may  later  be  made  more 
strict  if  it  appears  that  this  may  be  accomplished  without 
confining  unduly  the  choice  of  the  later  major  and  related 
minor,  in  preparation  for  which  certain  sophomore  courses 
will  be  necessary. 

Subject  to  this  requirement  sophomores  will  make  their 
choices  within  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  which,  like 
the  freshman  groups,  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
general  division  of  the  field  of  studies,  to  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  a  given  group  leads. 

Group  I.  i,  2,  two  of  the  following,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 
(also  Italian  '  or  Spanish  '^  )  ;  3,  mathematics  or  physics  or  chemistry  or 
biology;  4,  psychology  (with  logic)  or  history  or  economics;  5,  English 
or  any  other  sophomore  subject. 

Group  II.  i,  French  or  German  (or  Italian''  or  Spanish^)  ;  2,  3,  two 
of  the  following  subjects,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology;  4, 
psychology  (with  logic)  or  history  or  economics;  5,  English  or  any  other 
sophomore  subject. 

Group  III.  i,  Latin  or  Greek  or  French  or  German  (or  Italian "  or 
Spanish')  ;  2,  mathematics  or  physics  or  chemistry  or  biology;  3,  4,  two 

^  Open  to  sophomores  of  good  grade  in  freshman  year,  and  counted 
as  part  of  the  sixty  hours  required  for  graduation  only  on  condition  that  it 
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of  the  following,  psychology  (with  logic),  history,  economics;  5,  English 
or  any  other  sophomore  subject. 

It  may  be  proper  to  explain  briefly  the  exceptional  position 
in  which  the  study  of  English  is  placed  by  this  plan.  The 
subjects  of  study  in  the  first  two  years  are,  as  noted  above, 
designed  to  be  those  of  the  greatest  disciplinary  value  for  the 
more  immature  of  the  college  students.  The  introductory 
course  in  English  has  certainly  justified  its  position  in  fresh- 
man year;  it  teaches  an  appreciation  of  the  best  literature  by 
means  of  a  thoro  study  of  a  few  important  works.  When 
the  faculty  of  appreciation  is  once  developed,  it  seems  safe 
to  trust  to  the  natural  attraction  of  the  subject  to  secure  those 
students  who  will  profit  most  by  its  study,  and  unwise  to 
treat  it  as  tho  it  were  a  perfect  substitute  for  the  courses  in 
foreign  languages.  Every  sophomore  may  study  English, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  groups,  but  he  may  also  forego 
its  study  if  he  chooses  to  apply  himself  to  a  different  discipline. 

Another  point  is  noteworthy  in  the  scheme  of  studies.  In 
contrast^  to  many  colleges,  which  in  other  respects  are  more 
lenient  in  their  demands,  Yale  has  not,  either  under  the  old 
plan  or  the  new,  a  single  "  required  "  study  in  its  curriculum, 
Students  must  work  in  certain  parts  of  the  field,  but  in  no 
case  are  they  held  to  a  definite  subject  or  course.  Actually, 
some  studies  are  taken  by  most  of  the  students;  the  freshman 
course  in  English,  for  example,  is  studied  by  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  class.  In  arranging  the  groups  the  question  naturally 
arose  w^hether  a  course  like  freshman  English,  the  value  of 
which  is  generally  recognized,  might  not  be  required  of  all 
students.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  strongest  opposition 
to  this  proposal  came  from  those  who  are  most  closely  con- 
nected with  instruction  in  the  subject,  and  those  others  who 
are  most  firmly  convinced  of  its  value.  They  felt  that  in  a 
fair  field,  where  the  attractions  and  advantages  of  the  subject 
were  not  likely  to  be  obscured,  it  was  preferable  to  leave 
to  students  the  right  of  choice;  and  that  under  these  con- 
ditions the  loss,    (always  somewhat  problematical),  to  the 

is  followed  by  the  succeeding  junior  course  in  Italian  or  Spanish,  re- 
spectively.   No  sophomore  may  begin  the  study  of  two  modern  languages. 
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students  who  did  not  take  this  particular  course,  would  be 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  benefit  to  the  course  itself  and 
to  those  who  did  take  it.  One  heritage,  at  least,  from  the 
elective  system,  appears  to  be  treasured  at  Yale:  the  convic- 
tion that  a  course  which  may  not  be  avoided  is  prejudiced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  students,  is  deprived  of  one  very  useful 
measure  of  efficiency,  and  fails  to  stimulate  the  teachers. 

If,  in  taking  up  the  last  topic,  the  major  and  minor  of  the 
new  plan,  the  discussion  in  this  paper  is  brief,  the  reason  is 
certainly  not  that  this  feature  of  the  plan  is  unimportant.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  sweeping  change  of  the  system  of 
study.  Some  of  its  aspects,  however,  have  already  been  antici- 
pated, and  it  remains  merely  to  summarize  the  regulations  and 
to  call  attention  to  their  significance. 

Juniors  and  Seniors  will  hereafter  be  required  to  complete 
a  major  in  one  subject  and  a  minor  in  another  related  sub- 
ject, aggregating  together  about  fifteen  hours,  or  one-half  the 
total  work  of  the  last  two  years.  The  department  of  study 
in  which  the  major  is  given  will  prescribe  more  or  less 
definitely  the  courses  of  which  the  major  is  to  be  composed,  but 
departments  covering  a  broad  field,  such  as  history  or  philos- 
ophy, will  offer  major  courses  in  several  different  lines 
of  work.  The  department  in  which  the  major  is  given  will 
also  determine  the  subjects  and  courses  which  promise  the 
best  results  when  pursued  in  connection  with  the  major,  and 
will  offer  the  choice  of  one  among  several  "  related  minors." 
No  definite  rule  prescribes  the  hours  in  major  and  minor,  but 
it  is  expected  that  the  normal  distribution  will  be  nine  and 
six  respectively.  Departments  will  differ,  undoubtedly,  as 
regards  the  definiteness  of  the  combinations  which  they  offer; 
in  many  subjects  alternative  courses  will  be  offered  within  a 
major,  and  when  the  character  of  the  subject  makes  this  per- 
missible it  seems  a  practise  to  be  encouraged,  as  permitting 
students  to  choose  more  freely  from  the  courses  given  outside 
the  line  of  their  major  interest. 

In  general,  however,  the  combinations  will  be  far  more 
rigid  than  in  the  past.  In  this  fact,  in  the  coupling  of  two 
related  subjects,  and  in  the  postponement  of  the  major  work 
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until  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  lie  the  chief  novelties 
of  the  new  system. 

Opinions  will  differ,  naturally,  as  to  the  benefit  to  the  student 
which  may  be  expected  from  this  new  plan  of  work.  The 
benefit  to  the  faculty,  in  stimulating  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  college  curriculum,  a  critical  scrutiny  by  each  depart- 
ment of  the  courses  which  it  must  now  group  in  major  com- 
binations, and  a  more  effective  cooperation  between  depart- 
ments charged  with  related  subjects  of  study,  is  already 
apparent. 

Clive  Day 

Yale  University 


IV 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  MATHEMATICS 
IN  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  COLLEGIATE 
GRADE  ^ 

I.       DEVELOPMENT   OF    SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES   OF   EDUCATION 

Twenty  years  ago  no  professional  training  of  university 
grade  existed  in  this  country  to  prepare  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics for  secondary  schools.  At  that  time  the  young  teacher's 
sole  preparation  for  his  work  was  the  taking  of  as  many 
academic  courses  in  mathematics  as  possible,  plus,  in  some 
instances,  a  course  on  the  history  of  education  or  some  lectures 
on  general  pedagogy.  On  graduation  he  had  had  no  observa- 
tion of  skilful  teaching  in  secondary  mathematics,  no  practise 
work,  no  survey  of  secondary  mathematics  from  a  higher 
and  pedagogic  standpoint,  and  no  knowledge  of  the  best  lit- 
erature dealing  with  the  teaching  of  algebra  and  geometry  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  He  gained  all  his  experience  in  the 
classroom,  and,  if  progressive,  he  also  acquired  a  certain 
pedagogic  equipment  from  private  reading  and  from  teachers' 
associations;  if  not,  his  point  of  view  on  questions  of  teaching 
remained  narrow,  as  is  always  the  case  when  one  fails  to 
come  in  contact  with  what  others  are  doing  in  his  field  of 
work. 

Five  years  later  we  find  conditions  thruout  the  country  in 
general  the  same  w^ith,  however,  several  notable  exceptions. 
At  least  five  different  educational  institutions  ^  had  by  this 

^  Report  submitted  on  January  8,  191 1,  to  the  International  Commission 
on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  by  Committee  XII,  Subcommittee  i ; 
Chairman,  C.  B.  Upton,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  R.  D. 
Bohannan,  Indiana  University;  L.  G.  Weld,  University  of  Iowa;  C.  D. 
Rice,  University  of  Texas;  A.  L.  Candy,  University  of  Nebraska. 

*  University  of  Michigan  (1893),  Michigan  State  Normal  College 
(1893),  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  (1894),  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity (1895),  and  University  of  Chicago  (1895). 

The  dates  indicate  the  year  in  which  the  course  was  first  given. 
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time  established  courses  on  the  teaching  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry which,  together  with  a  course  on  general  pedagogy, 
formed  a  certain  professional  training  for  high-school  teaching 
in  mathematics.  Up  to  1900  only  four  other  colleges  ^ 
are  known  to  this  committee  to  have  added  courses 
on  the  pedagogy  of  secondary  mathematics  to  their  pro- 
grams. 

The  past  ten  years  have  shown  far  greater  interest  in 
pedagogical  matters,  and  a  much  more  rapid  growth  in  courses 
of  this  kind.  At  present  about  twenty-five  other  colleges,*  in 
addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  have  developed  such 
courses  as  The  history  and  pedagogy  of  secondary  mathe- 
matics, The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools, 
and  Teachers'  course  in  algebra  and  geometry. 

For  the  other  high-school  studies,  such  as  Latin,  English, 
German,  physics,  and  chemistry,  there  has  been  a  correspond- 
ing development  of  professional  courses  on  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects. 

This  general  interest  in  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers  for  secondary  education,  which  is  thus  being  shown 
in  many  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities,  has  led  to 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  these  institutions  that 
teaching  must  be  recognized  as  a  profession,  and  that  training 
for  it  must  be  as  formal  and  definite  as  for  law,  medicine, 
or  engineering.  This  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  at  a 
number  of  our  universities  of  schools  of  education,  each  with 
a  formal  organization  and  a  separate  faculty,  these  being 
considered  as  professional  schools  and  as  such  ranking,  in 
general,  with  the  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 
In   these   schools   attention   has   been   given   particularly   to 


•University  of  Pennsylvania  (1897),  University  of  Indiana  (1898), 
Albany  Normal  College  (1898),  and  University  of  Illinois  (1900). 

*  Eleven  of  the  more  prominent  are  New  York  University  (1902),  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  (1903),  University  of  Missouri  (1903),  University  of 
Minnesota  (1905),  University  of  Cincinnati  (1906),  University  of  Ne- 
braska (1907),  Cornell  University  (1907),  University  of  Wisconsin  (1907), 
University  of  Iowa  (1908),  Drake  University  (1908),  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity (1909). 
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preparation  for  secondary  teaching,  as  the  various  state  normal 
schools  have,  in  general,  solved  the  problem  of  preparing 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 

Of  the  various  schools  of  education  now  existing  in  the 
United  States  the  oldest  are  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Teachers  College  was  founded  in  1888  as  a  privately 
endowed  institution  under  the  presidency  of  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  and  was  then  known  as  the  New  York  College  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers.  It  was  a  school  of  university  grade 
and  enjoyed  reciprocal  relations  with  Columbia  University. 
In  1898  it  became  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  Columbia 
University,  ranking  with  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Engineering.  Teachers  College  was  the  first  professional  col- 
lege of  education  of  university  grade  separate  from  a  uni- 
versity, tho  now  a  part  of  Columbia  University. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University,  estab- 
lished in  1890,  takes  rank  with  the  other  professional  schools 
of  that  institution,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  professional 
school  of  university  grade  directly  connected  with  a  university. 

In  1901  a  School  of  Education  with  a  distinct  faculty  and 
ranking  as  a  professional  school  was  opened  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  has  since  become  one  of  the  prominent  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind.  Within  the  last  five  years,  at  least  eleven 
other  universities "  have  organized  similar  schools  or  colleges 
where  the  professional  training  of  teachers  is  carried  on.    In 

"University  of  Cincinnati,  College  for  Teachers  (1905)  ;  University  of 
Texas,  Department  of  Education  (1906);  Syracuse  University,  Teachers 
College  (1906)  ;  University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Education  (1906)  ; 
University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Education  (1906)  ;  University  of 
Indiana,  School  of  Education  (1907)  ;  Ohio  State  University,  College  of 
Education  (1907)  ;  University  of  Iowa,  School  of  Education  (1907)  ;  Drake 
University,  College  of  Education  (1907);  University  of  Illinois,  School 
of  Education  (1908)  ;  University  of  Nebraska,  Teachers  College  (1909). 

(The  dates  indicate  the  year  of  establishment  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. By  a  comparison  of  the  above  with  the  foot-notes  on  p.  i  and  2  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  some  universities  courses  on  the  teaching  of 
secondary  mathematics  existed  before  the  organization  of  a  formal 
school  of  education,  while  in  others  such  courses  came  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  professional  school.) 
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all  but  two  cases  ®  these  schools  rank  with  the  other  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  university. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  institutions,  connected 
with  universities,  there  are  at  least  three  normal  colleges,^ 
separate  from  any  university  or  college,  where  work  in  the 
training  of  teachers  is  of  collegiate  grade  and  leads  to  a  recog- 
nized bachelor's  degree.  These  three  institutions  offer  both 
academic  and  professional  courses  in  preparation  for  secondary 
teaching. 

The  work  in  all  of  the  above  schools  or  colleges  of  educa- 
tion differs  from  that  offered  by  a  university  chair  or  depart- 
ment of  education  in  that  a  far  more  liberal  offering  is  made 
in  professional  courses  of  study.  In  these  schools  one  finds 
courses  in  general  and  educational  psychology,  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education,  school  administration,  foreign  school 
systems,  secondary  education,  etc.,  in  addition  to  courses  on 
the  teaching  of  each  of  the  secondary  subjects,  often  accom- 
panied by  systematic  observation  and  practise  teaching  of 
the  subject  under  expert  supervision  in  some  high  school. 
The  academic  preparation  of  the  prospective  teacher  is  usually 
carried  on  for  two  years  in  the  regular  college  department  of 
the  university  before  the  pupil  enters  the  school  of  educa- 
tion, and  is  continued  in  the  college  department  along 
w^ith  the  professional  courses  in  the  school  of  education. 
In  general,  academic  work  is  not  done  in  the  school  of  educa- 
tion, the  courses  there  offered  being  strictly  of  a  professional 
nature.  The  principal  exception  to  this  is  found  in  those 
professional  schools  which  are  not  connected  with  a  uni- 
versity. In  all  of  these  schools  the  professional  courses  are 
credited  toward  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  in  a  few  of  these 
institutions  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  master's  and  doc- 
tor's degrees  in  education  are  also  offered. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  deal  only  with  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  mathematics  as  carried  on  in  the  above- 
mentioned  schools  or  colleges  of  education.    For  a  description 

•  Universities  of  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

'State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;   State  Normal  College,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. ;  and  Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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of  the  work  done  in  training  teachers  in  normal  schools,  and 
in  colleges  and  universities  where  no  school  of  education 
exists,  one  should  consult  other  reports  of  the  American 
Commission. 


II.       THE    AIM    OF    SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES    OF    EDUCATION 

So  far  as  mathematics  is  concerned  it  is  the  aim  of  all  of 
these  colleges  of  education  to  prepare  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  mathematics  for  public  and  private  high  schools.  Some 
of  these  institutions  also  have  facilities  for  equipping  teachers 
of  mathematics  for  departmental  work  in  elementary  schools, 
and  instructors  in  methods  in  mathematics  for  normal  schools. 
At  a  few  schools  of  education  opportunity  is  offered  to  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  to  fit  themselves  for  the  study  of  special 
problems  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  such  as  constructing 
courses  of  study  for  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  espe- 
cially courses  in  mathematics  which  fill  the  particular  needs 
of  manual  training,  commercial,  industrial,  trade,  and  other 
specialized  forms  of  schools.  The  courses  found  in  several 
of  these  professional  schools  are  very  helpful  to  those  pre- 
paring to  teach  academic  courses  in  mathematics  in  colleges 
and  universities,  while  extensive  and  complete  preparation  is 
possible  for  those  who  wish  to  become  professors  of  the 
pedagogy  of  mathematics.  Facilities  are  also  offered  to  pre- 
pare for  research  and  teaching  in  the  history  of  mathematics. 

III.       THE   PRESENT   UNDERGRADUATE   PROFESSIONAL   PREPARA- 
TION   FOR    TEACHING   IN    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 

In  each  of  the  seventeen  schools  of  education  considered  in 
this  report  the  minimum  training  of  a  professional  nature  for 
secondary  work  is  a  definitely  organized  course  on  the  teach- 
ing of  secondary  mathematics.  This  course  varies  in  length 
from  17  to  90  hours  of  class  work,  the  average  for  all  of  the 
institutions  being  48  hours.  The  method  of  handling  the 
course  is,  in  general,  by  lectures,  recitations  on  assigned  read- 
ings, discussions,  written  reports,  and  quizzes.     The  subject- 
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matter  of  this  course  varies  somewhat  in  each  institution,  tho 
certain  topics  are  common  to  practically  all  of  the  courses. 
That  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  what  is  being  done  in 
such  work  the  following  composite  syllabus,  prepared  from 
the  syllabi  sent  in  by  the  leading  institutions,  has  been  ar- 
ranged, and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  max- 
imum course.  The  course  treats  such  topics  as  the  reasons  for 
teaching  algebra  and  geometry,  the  historical  development  of 
these  subjects  and  of  the  methods  of  presenting  them,  the 
world's  best  literature  concerning  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, the  mathematical  curriculum  in  American  and  foreign 
secondary  schools,  the  adaptation  of  a  curriculum  to  the  needs 
of  various  types  of  schools,  a  study  of  typical  American  and 
foreign  texts  for  secondary  schools,  and  the  various  move- 
ments to  reform  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  at 
home  and  abroad.  Some  attention  is  often  given  to  the  meth- 
ods of  conducting  a  recitation  in  mathematics  with  discussions 
of  the  heuristic  method,  the  laboratory  method,  the  no-text 
method,  etc.  The  course  also  contains  a  review  of  typical  parts 
of  algebra  and  geometry  offering  scientific  or  pedagogic  dif- 
ficulties, such  as  the  number  system  of  algebra,  equivalent 
equations,  factoring,  theory  of  exponents,  simultaneous  quad- 
ratic equations,  graphic  solutions,  the  foundations  of  geom- 
etry, the  sequence  of  propositions,  the  treatment  of  parallels, 
loci,  limits,  incommensurable  cases,  methods  of  attacking  ex- 
ercises in  geometry,  and  the  nature  of  the  problems  and 
exercises  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The  reading  of  current 
periodical  literature  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  the 
discussion  of  such  topics  as  teaching  algebra  and  geometry 
together,  the  fusion  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  etc.,  are 
often  included. 

.  Such  books  as  Smith's  The  teaching  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics and  The  teaching  of  geometry,  and  Young's  The 
teaching  of  mathematics  are  frequently  used  as  outlines  or 
texts  for  such  a  course.  Fine's  College  algebra  and  Number 
system  of  algebra,  Chrystal's  Algebra,  and  the  histories  of 
mathematics  by  Ball,  Fink,  Cajori,  Gow,  and  Allman  are  fre- 
quently reported  as  reference  books. 
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The  prerequisites  in  mathematics  for  the  above  course  are 
one  year  of  college  mathematics  in  about  half  of  the  cases  and 
thru  the  calculus  in  others.  Even  where  the  former  require- 
ment exists,  it  usually  happens  that  most  of  the  students  have 
had  the  calculus  and  such  courses  as  the  theory  of  equations 
and  projective  geometry  as  a  minimum  preparation  before 
entering  the  pedagogical  course.  This  pedagogical  course  is 
normally  taken  in  the  senior  year. 

In  connection  with  the  above  course  on  the  teaching  of 
secondary  mathematics  twelve  different  colleges  of  education 
offer  systematic  work  in  observation  and  practise  teaching  in 
secondary  classes,  which  receives  academic  credit.  This  work 
is  carried  on  in  most  cases  in  a  special  high  school  connected 
with  or  under  the  direction  of  the  school  of  education.  In 
a  few  cases  arrangements  are  made  for  such  practical  work 
in  public  city  high  schools.  The  amount  of  observation  and 
practise  teaching  required  varies  from  thirty  to  sixty  hours 
of  work. 

In  some  of  these  colleges  other  professional  courses  in 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  are  given  in  addi- 
tion to  the  teachers'  course  above  mentioned.  A  distinct 
and  separate  course  on  the  history  of  mathematics  is  offered 
in  seven  of  these  institutions,  while  in  several  others  such  his- 
torical work  is  a  definite  part  of  the  course  on  the  teaching 
of  mathematics.  This  historical  course  aims  particularly  to 
show  the  evolution  of  the  science  of  mathematics  and  to  trace 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  development  or  stagnation  in 
various  epochs.  Work  in  surveying,  designed  especially  for 
prospective  teachers,  is  also  offered  at  several  schools.  At 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  and  at  the  School 
of  Education  of  Chicago  University  several  additional  inter- 
esting professional  courses  are  found,  such  as  Encyclopedia  of 
elementary  mathematics  for  teachers,  Applied  mathematics 
for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  Psychology  of  number, 
Teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  in  Europe,  and  Critical 
review  of  secondary  mathematics. 

In  a  few  schools  special  certificates  or  diplomas,  certifying 
special  preparation  and  fitness  for  teaching  secondary  mathe- 
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matics,  are  given  in  addition  to  the  regular  degree  to  students 
who  fulfil  certain  requirements.  In  some  instances  these 
diplomas  are  granted  by  the  state  board  of  education  to 
students  who  have  had  at  the  school  of  education  a  certain 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics;  in  these  cases 
the  diploma  is  a  state  license  to  teach  for  life  or  for  a  given 
number  of  years.  In  other  instances  the  diploma  is  conferred 
only  by  the  college  of  education  independent  of  any  board  of 
•education.  The  requirements  for  these  diplomas  are  usually 
as  follows :  courses  on  educational  psychology,  the  history  of 
education,  and  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics,  with 
observation  and  practise  teaching,  together  with  academic 
work  in  college  mathematics  of  from  15  to  24  points  (a  point 
equaling  one  hour  of  work  for  one  semester). 

IV.       THE    PRESENT    UNDERGRADUATE    PROFESSIONAL    PREPARA- 
TION   FOR    TEACHING    IN    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS 

Only  a  few  ^  of  the  schools  of  education  offer  preparation 
for  teaching  mathematics  in  elementary  schools.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  state  normal  schools  offer,  as  a  rule,  suf- 
ficient preparation  for  this  field  of  work.  When,  however, 
one  wishes  to  prepare  for  supervision  or  departmental  work 
in  mathematics  in  the  grades,  and  hopes  to  obtain  the  better 
positions,  it  is  necessary  to  have  further  scholarship  in  mathe- 
matics and  education,  and  a  college  degree,  a  type  of  training 
which  can  be  found  only  in  the  colleges  for  teachers,  since 
they  begin  in  general  where  the  normal  schools  leave  off. 
Students  who  have  done  two  years  of  work  beyond  the  high 
school,  in  a  normal  school,  are  usually  able  to  complete  a 
course  and  obtain  a  degree  in  one  of  the  schools  of  education 
by  two  additional  years  of  study.  A  part  of  the  preparation 
for  work  in  the  elementary  schools  is  a  course  on  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic  corresponding  to  the  one  described  above  on  the 
teaching  of  algebra  and  geometry.     The  syllabus  is  of  the 

'Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University,  School  of  Education  of 
Chicago  University,  College  for  Teachers  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Albany  Normal  College,  and  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 
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same  general  type  as  that  for  secondary  mathematics,  except 
that  arithmetic  and  such  parts  of  algebra  and  concrete  geom- 
etry as  are  taught  in  the  elementary  school  make  up  the  sub- 
ject-matter for  discussion.  Students  taking  such  a  course 
have  often  had  a  year's  work  in  college  mathematics,  while 
the  most  serious  students  have  usually  had  more.  In  Teach- 
ers College  at  Columbia  University  students  also  take  a  thoro 
course  on  higher  arithmetic,  in  which  special  attention  is  given 
to  modern  business  practises.  In  the  School  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  a  course  on  the  psychology  of  num- 
ber is  usually  taken.  In  addition  students  generally  elect  very 
freely  related  courses  in  the  departments  of  psychology  and 
elementary  education.  Opportunity  for  practise  teaching  and 
observation  in  elementary  mathematics  is  offered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  work.  It  should  be  added  that  students  who 
are  studying  seriously  the  problems  of  teaching  mathematics 
in  elementary  schools  usually  take  also  the  full  preparation  for 
teaching  in  secondary  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  better 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  secondary  school  work  to  which 
the  elementary  school  courses  are  leading. 

V.       GRADUATE    COURSES    IN    THE    TEACHING   AND    HISTORY    OF 

MATHEMATICS 

Graduate  courses  in  the  teaching  and  history  of  mathematics 
leading  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  are  found  only  at 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University  and  at  the  School 
of  Education  of  Chicago  University.  In  these  two  institu- 
tions research  courses  are  conducted  on  the  seminar  plan,  in 
which  the  students  work  on  individual  topics  relating  to  the 
history  and  pedagogy  of  mathematics.  The  prerequisite  for 
these  courses  is  a  bachelor's  degree  which  should  include  a 
course  on  the  teaching  of  algebra  and  geometry  in  addition 
to  a  generous  amount  of  college  mathematics.  Students  who 
have  not  had  courses  on  the  history  and  pedagogy  of  sec- 
ondary mathematics  usually  take  these  courses  parallel  with 
the  graduate  work.  A  large  number  of  the  students  pursuing 
these  courses  are  those  who  have  already  had  considerable 
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experience  in  teaching.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  various  classes  of  students.  It  is  taken  by  those  who  wish 
further  preparation  for  secondary  teaching  as  well  as  by  those 
who  aim  to  become  heads  of  departments  of  mathematics  in 
high  schools.  One  also  finds  a  number  who  are  fitting 
themselves  to  teach  methods  in  mathematics  in  normal  and 
training  schools. 

There  are  also  a  few  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
mathematics  in  colleges  and  universities.  This  seems  to  be 
a  good  omen,  for  it  indicates  that  students  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  there  are  important  pedagogical  problems  to  be 
solved,  especially  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  the  first 
year  of  college  mathematics  where,  in  general,  more  poor 
instruction  is  found  than  in  any  other  place  in  our  educational 
system,  a  situation  which  is  easily  explained,  for  as  a  rule 
the  teachers  in  the  first  year  of  the  college  course  are  young 
men,  fresh  from  the  study  of  higher  mathematics,  who  have 
never  had  experience  in  teaching  and  who  have  never  so 
much  as  discust  the  most  elementary  topic  in  relation  to 
such  work.  The  fact  that  the  men  who  are  preparing  in  the 
schools  of  education  for  this  college  work  usually  follow  at 
the  same  time  the  courses  offered  on  the  teaching  of  secondary 
mathematics  shows  that  they  realize  that  the  problems  of 
teaching  in  the  first  years  of  college  are  almost  identical  with 
those  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school.  France  and 
Germany  long  ago  fully  appreciated  this  when  they  included 
in  the  courses  of  study  for  their  secondary  schools  the  mathe- 
matics which  we  usually  teach  in  the  first  two  college  years. 
The  further  fact  that  these  young  men  also  pursue  as  many 
advanced  courses  as  possible  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics 
indicates  that  they  feel  strongly  the  necessity  of  combining 
mathematical  scholarship  with  this  pedagogic  training.  In 
these  schools  of  education  there  is  no  dogmatic  instruction  in 
reference  to  college  training;  such  work  would  be  fatal.  In 
the  seminars  these  students  usually  work  out  some  problem 
connected  with  freshman  or  sophomore  college  work  and,  at 
the  same  time,  get  fully  in  touch  with  all  of  the  movements  and 
problems  in  secondary  teaching  which  bear  so  directly  upon 
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their  field  of  work.  They  thus  obtain  a  broad  basis  for  the 
pedagogy  of  freshman  college  mathematics;  they  get  per- 
spective if  nothing  else. 

In  these  graduate  courses  men  are  also  prepared  for  college 
teaching  and  research  in  the  history  of  mathematics.  The 
facilities  for  this  work  are  exceptional  at  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University  where  very  complete  libraries  ®  of 
old  mathematical  books  and  manuscripts  are  available  for  the 
use  of  graduate  students.  In  the  seminars  one  also  finds  a 
number  of  principals  and  supervisors  who  are  interested  in 
the  new  types  of  industrial,  trade,  and  commercial  schools, 
which  are  so  rapidly  springing  up  in  this  country,  and  who 
are  working  on  special  studies  relative  to  the  courses  of  study 
in  mathematics  adapted  to  the  needs  of  these  schools. 

VI.       PRESENT    TENDENCIES 

A  number  of  the  schools  of  education  report  plans  for  en- 
larging the  work  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  of 
mathematics.  In  several  of  these  colleges  where  short  courses 
on  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  are  now  offered 
it  is  proposed  to  make  within  a  year  or  so  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  course.  In  a  few  institutions 
where  no  practise  teaching  or  observation  is  now  given  it  is 
hoped  to  mature  arrangements  for  such  work  in  the  near 
future.  In  a  number  of  other  schools  serious  efforts  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  efiliciency  of  this  work  especially 
on  the  side  of  practise  teaching. ^^  Several  professors  have 
also  announced  their  intention  of  offering  courses  on  the  his- 
tory of  mathematics;  others  are  planning  graduate  courses 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  At  several  of  our  colleges 
of  education  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  that  secondary 

'  The  large  private  libraries  of  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  and 
George  A.  Plimpton,  Esq. 

^°An  interesting  article  on  "Practise  work  in  university  departments 
of  education,"  by  F.  E.  Farrington,  has  recently  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  No.  134,  November  i,  1909.  It  may  also  be 
found  in  the  publications  of  the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education  for  1909. 
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teachers  should  have  a  synoptic  course  in  mathematics  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  Klein's  Elementarmathematik  vom 
hoheren  Standpiinkte  aus.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  such  a  course;  the  main  reason  why  such  work 
has  not  been  more  generally  given  in  America  is  probably  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  textbook.  As  a  number  of  American  pro- 
fessors are  now  jointly  preparing  a  work  ol  this  kind,  courses 
of  this  nature  will  soon  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  a  number  of 
our  teachers'  colleges. 


VII.       CONCLUDING    REMARKS 

The  ideal  preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools 
and  the  first  two  years  of  college  should  be  something  more 
complete  than  that  now  generally  found.  On  the  side  of 
scholarship  it  should  approach  the  completeness  of  the  prepara- 
tion in  France  and  Germany,  where  one  must  have  a  state 
license,  obtained  only  by  passing  a  most  rigid  state  examina- 
tion, before  he  can  hope  to  do  anything  worth  while  in  sec- 
ondary teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  probably  be 
detrimental  to  the  life  and  elasticity  of  our  system  if  a  similar 
license  should  be  demanded  in  this  country.  Yet  with  us, 
where  the  public  is  now  beginning  to  recognize  that  teaching 
is  a  profession,  a  feeling  which  will  undoubtedly  increase  as 
the  years  go  by,  the  time  will  undoubtedly  come  when  sec- 
ondary teaching  will  be  sufficiently  attractive  financially  to 
enable  us  to  demand  from  the  prospective  teacher  some  such 
preparation  as  the  following.  On  the  side  of  pure  mathe- 
matics we  may  expect  the  calculus,  differential  equations, 
solid  analytic  geometry,  projective  geometry,  theory  of  equa- 
tions, theory  of  functions,  theory  of  curves  and  surfaces, 
theory  of  numbers,  and  some  group  theory.  On  the  applied 
side  we  should  demand  a  strong  course  in  mechanics,  the- 
oretical and  practical  astronomy,  descriptive  geometry,  and 
some  mathematical  physics  with  a  thoro  course  in  experi- 
mental physics.  To  this  should  be  added  special  courses  on 
surveying  and  general  applications  of  mathematics  that  the 
student  may  see  to  what  all  of  the  above  work  is  leading.    As 
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pedagogical  training  there  should  be  included  a  strong  course 
on  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  with  observation 
and  practise  teaching  under  expert  supervision,  a  course  on 
the  history  of  mathematics,  at  least  one  graduate  course  on  the 
history  and  teaching  of  mathematics,  and  a  course  of  an 
encyclopedic  nature  dealing  critically  w^ith  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary mathematics  from  the  higher  standpoint.  A  founda- 
tion in  psychology  and  the  history  of  education  is  also 
necessary.  Such  a  preparation  may  at  first  seem  excessive, 
but  it  is  the  ideal,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  of 
the  pedagogic  training  outlined,  it  is  no  more  severe  than  the 
requirements  in  France  today  for  the  secondary  teaching 
license  known  as  the  agregation.  We  can  demand  this  if  the 
public  will  give  teaching  the  recognition  it  deserves.  The 
widespread  interest  existing  at  present  in  Europe  in  reference 
to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  leads  one  to  expect  to  find 
there  in  the  near  future  something  more  closely  corresponding 
to  the  pedagogic  training  given  in  this  country  in  the  various 
teachers'  colleges.  France  and  Germany  have  the  practise 
teaching  and  observation,  and  also  the  critical  survey  of  the 
field  of  elementary  mathematics  from  the  higher  standpoint, 
but  as  yet  they  have  practically  nothing  corresponding  to  the 
American  courses  on  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics. 
Such  courses  will  undoubtedly  come;  possibly  the  great  interest 
in  this  work  in  this  country  may  influence  European  thought 
on  the  question. 

Clifford  Brewster  Upton 

Chairman 
'   Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


V 

I  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 

I  The  rise  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture 

'  in  the  pubHc  schools  is  of  recent  origin.  It  may,  in  a  general 
way,  be  said  to  have  had  its  rise  with  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  tho  a  few  successful  beginnings  were  made  before 
then.  Progressive  teachers,  enterprising  farmers,  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  have  been  quick  to  see  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  the  introduction  of  this  subject  into  the 
program  of  studies  for  the  public  rural,  elementary,  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  There  are  many  persons,  however,  who  do 
not  yet  clearly  see  why  this  new  subject  should  be  given  a 
place  in  our  American  system  of  public  education.  No  sub- 
ject has  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  curriculums  of  our  public 
schools  unless  it  is  supported  by  many  and  weighty  reasons. 
In  this  article  the  writer  wishes  to  present  only  two  of  the 
many  reasons  why  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF   INTENSIVE    AGRICULTURE 

One  reason  why  agriculture  should  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  is  that,  as  a  nation,  we  must  begin  to  work  out  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  intensive  agriculture.  The  rich 
virgin  soil  that  our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  first 
cultivated  in  America  is  being  rapidly  impoverished.  The 
fertility  of  our  soil  is  being  exploited  just  as  are  our  other 
natural  resources  of  the  forests,  the  mines,  and  the  rivers. 
By  wasteful  and  unscientific  methods  of  farming,  we  are 
preparing  to  transmit  an  impoverished  soil  to  the  future  in- 
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habitants  of  this  country.  Even  now,  there  are  many  aban- 
doned tracts  of  land  in  this  country — land  that  may  be  pur- 
chased at  ridiculously  low  prices.  Already  there  are  agrarian 
conditions,  caused  by  an  exhausted  soil,  that  should  not  exist 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  nation. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  exploiting  our  soil;  from  hence- 
forth we  must  endeavor  to  conserve  its  fertility  to  the  end 
that  the  conditions  of  life  may  be  ameliorated  for  the  multi- 
tudes of  our  race  that  shall  inhabit  this  land  after  us.  We,, 
as  a  people,  have  much  to  learn  from  other  nations  in  mat- 
ters agricultural.  The  Germans,  from  fields  that  have  been 
tilled  for  the  past  thousand  years,  are  able  to  produce  an 
average  yield  of  twenty-eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre; 
while  we  Americans,  from  a  new  soil  that  has  been  farmed 
only  one-tenth  so  long — about  a  century — are  producing  an 
average  yield  of  only  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
The  Chinese  can  do  still  better  than  the  Germans.  In  that 
ancient  and  crowded  country  of  China,  the  inhabitants  have 
been  driven  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  intensive 
agriculture;  and  even  here  there  has  been  no  complete  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem,  owing  to  a  limited  sci- 
entific knowledge.  A  case  has  recently  been  reported  of  a 
Chinaman,  who,  from  two  and  one-half  acres — which,  in 
China,  is  considered  a  good  estate, — supports  himself,  his 
wife,  ten  children,  one  cow,  and  two  pigs.  There  is  not  an 
Anglo-Saxon  living  that  can  accomplish  such  a  feat!  Con- 
sider what  an  American  farmer  might  do  with  a  forty-acre 
farm,  if  he  understood  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  as 
does  this  Chinaman.  He  might  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
thirty-two  adults,  one  hundred  and  sixty  children,  sixteen 
cows,  and  thirty-two  pigs, — and  then  have  enough  left  to 
spend  on  improvements  and  pay  the  necessary  taxes.  In  this 
comparison  the  advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Ameri- 
can, because  the  latter  would  have  a  better  soil  and  the  use 
of  labor-saving  machinery. 

The  American  people  of  the  future  must  either  learn  the 
lesson  of  intensive  agriculture,  or  starve,  or  fight.  These 
three  are  the  only  alternatives.     During  the  past  history  of 
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this  nation  our  population  has,  on  the  average,  doubled  every 
twenty-five  years.  The  returns  of  the  present  census  show  a 
population  of  about  91,000,000,  for  the  contiguous  North 
American  territory.  If  our  people  continue  thus  to  increase 
during  the  next  century,  the  United  States  will  have  the  enor- 
mous population  of  1,456,000,000  persons  within  her  borders 
in  A.D.  2010 — and  all  this  multitude  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and 
sheltered  by  the  products  from  the  same  area  that  we  now  pos- 
sess, large  portions  of  which  are  of  doubtful  arability,  and 
other  portions  depleted  of  fertility.  By  our  present  methods  of 
agriculture,  it  will  be  impossible  to  supply  the  needed  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  average  density  of  population  will  be  480 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  or  nearly  equal  to  the  most  densely 
populated  country  of  Europe,  and  Belgium  does  not  raise 
nearly  enough  from  her  area  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  her 
people,  but  the  raw  materials  for  doing  this  must  be  supplied 
by  commerce  from  less  densely  populated  countries  of  the 
world.  There  are  no  more  new  lands  to  be  discovered  and 
subdued  to  which  our  children's  children  may  migrate  as  did 
our  great-grandfathers.  The  people  of  that  future  day  will, 
therefore,  be  compelled  to  practise  successfully  an  intensive 
agriculture,  or  starve,  or  wage  a  war  of  extermination  upon 
other  races  of  mankind  in  order  to  secure  additional  areas 
from  which  to  subsist. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  people  will  not  increase  so  rap- 
idly in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past.  We  have,  however, 
no  assurance  of  that  fact.  The  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  due  to  two  causes:  the  immigration 
of  foreign  peoples,  an4  the  natural  reproduction  of  our  own 
native  races.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  as  time  advances  and 
this  country  becomes  more  densely  populated,  there  will  con- 
stantly be  an  ever-increasing  backward  pressure  on  immigra- 
tion until  finally  an  equilibrium  will  be  reached.  This  equi- 
librium will  be  reached  when  all  portions  of  the  earth,  where 
tlie  struggle  for  existence  is  equally  severe,  are  populated  with 
an  equal  density.  But,  while  our  area  is  being  more  densely 
])opulated,  other  countries  will  continue  to  experience  a  more 
and  more  dense  population  thru  the  medium  of  natural  re- 
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production,  and  this  will  tend  to  favor  immigration,  perhaps 
for  several  centuries,  unless  preventive  legislation  shall  inter- 
fere. On  the  other  hand,  with  the  promotion  of  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  there  will  be  less  destruction  of 
human  life  from  the  source  of  war  and  the  attendant  diseases 
and  calamities,  while  the  virility  of  the  sex  instinct  of  our 
people  gives  no  serious  evidence  of  diminution.  The  present 
indications  are  that,  with  respect  to  the  increase  of  human 
beings,  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  even  if  the  tremendous 
population  anticipated  is  not  realized  within  the  time  above 
appointed,  yet  it  is  certain  to  come,  if  a  century  more  of  time 
is  needed. 

To  show  that  the  apprehension  of  an  over-population  is 
not  a  mere  fantom,  let  a  modern  example  be  cited.  Since 
Japan  threw  her  doors  open  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  she 
has  had  a  wonderful  increase  in  population.  During  the  past 
thirty-five  years  she  has  had  a  total  increase  in  population  of 
about  sixteen  millions.  Her  latest  census  returns  (1908) 
show  a  population  of  49,581,928,  or  336  persons  to  the 
square  mile.  As  large  portions  of  the  Island  Empire  are  not 
arable,  it  has  come  to  pass  during  recent  years  that  the  nation 
is  unable  to  produce  enough  food  for  its  own  inhabitants. 
Most  of  the  imports  are  foodstuffs.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  has 
been  forced  to  obtain  a  living  from  the  products  of  a  very 
small  area  of  land — ^the  average  holding  for  each  family  being 
two  and  one-half  acres. ^  The  system  of  tillage  is  extremely 
thoro,  two  and  even  three  crops  being  raised  annually  on  one 
piece  of  land  where  climatic  conditions  permit.  We  thus  see 
that,  during  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  there 
existed  an  economic  necessity  for  expansion."  The  immedi- 
ate agricultural  possibilities  of  the  nation  had  reached  their 
limit.  The  acquisition  of  other  lands  was  necessary,  or  starva- 
tion would  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people.     The  solution  of  the  problem  was  reached  by  the 

^  Alfred  Stead:  Japan  by  the  Japanese,  p.  413.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  1904. 

^  F.  A.  McKenzie :  The  unveiled  East,  p.  10.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Co.,  1907. 
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forced  annexation  of  Korea  to  the  Empire  of  Japan,  and  the 
emigration  of  large  numbers  of  the  Japanese  to  that  sparsely 
inhabited  peninsula. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  can  not  be  supported  on  a 
hungry  stomach,  or  an  unclothed  or  unsheltered  body.  Our 
people  must  have  ample  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  if  they 
shall  continue  the  development,  or  only  the  support,  merely, 
of  our  very  complex  and  high  state  of  civilization.  Better 
a  hundred  years  for  our  country  to  grow  in  than,  like  Rome, 
a  century  in  which  to  decay.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to 
learn  the  great  and  vital  lesson  that  is  sure  to  be  forced  upon 
future  generations.  This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
many  states  are  getting  ready  to  teach  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture in  all  their  schools.  It  is  not  only  a  means  of  present 
prosperity,  but  will,  it  is  hoped,  eventually  result  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  thousands  who 
are  to  come  after  us.  Sooner  than  any  other  class  of  citizens, 
the  American  school-teachers  should  awaken  to  their  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter  of  popular  agricultural  education  and 
rise  to  make  an  opportunity  for  its  introduction  into  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  of  our  public  schools. 


A    POPULAR   SCIENTIFIC    AGRICULTURE 

There  can  be  no  intensive  agriculture  without  a  scientific 
agriculture.  The  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  im- 
plies the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  art  of  plant 
and  animal  production.  These  two  conditions  are  inseparable ; 
for  the  first  result  may  be  obtained  only  thru  the  second  means. 
Before  the  state  can  realize  the  benefits  of  an  intensive  agri- 
culture, it  must  first  produce  a  generation  of  farmers,  who 
shall  be  educated  in  the  scientific  principles  of  the  science 
and  art  of  agriculture. 

Unscientific  agriculture  is  wasteful.  Just  as  an  automobile 
may  be  wrecked  by  being  operated  by  one  who  does  not  un- 
derstand the  principles  of  its  operation  and  has  not  acquired 
the  necessary  practise  in  such  operation,  so  the  soil  may  be 
depleted  of  its  fertility  by  being  farmed  by  one  who  does  not 
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understand  the  underlying  principles  of  soil  fertility  and  the 
proper  methods  of  soil  management.  Likewise,  improper 
methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  livestock,  and  the  disposal 
of  animal  products,  will  not  secure  the  highest  returns. 
Farmers  must  approach  their  life's  work  with  an  understand- 
ing of  its  underlying  principles,  and  this  knowledge  can  be 
had  by  the  vast  majority  of  farmers'  sons  only  thru  the  in- 
struction of  the  local  public  school. 

In  almost  every  community  there  are  one  or  more  ex- 
amples of  farmers  who  continually  persist  in  ''  bringing  up 
the  rear."  They  are  always  late  in  the  most  important  and 
regular  operations  of  the  farm,  such  as  planting  and  har- 
vesting corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  making  hay,  selling  hogs  and 
crops,  paying  taxes  and  debts.  They  seem  somewhere  to 
have  lost  one  or  two  weeks  out  of  their  lives  and  have  never 
been  enabled  to  catch  up.  In  most  cases  this  affliction  seems 
to  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  for  two,  three, 
and  even  four  generations;  and  today  there  are  still  a  few 
farmers  in  our  midst  who  are  suffering  the  penalty  of  the 
"  behind-time  "  sin  that  was  committed  by  some  ancestor  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century!  The  seasons, 
like  time  and  tide,  wait  for  no  man.  Today,  as  in  the  past, 
there  are  too  many  farmers  who  are  content  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  no  matter  whether 
their  practises  of  agriculture  were  good  or  bad.  It  is  this 
unscientific  practise  of  blindly  following  the  habitual  methods 
of  farming,  whether  right  or  wrong,  without  knowing  or  con- 
sidering the  reasons  why,  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  public  rural,  elementary,  and  secondary  schools  is  de- 
signed to  remedy. 

In  1862  the  congress  of  the  United  States  past  the  Morrill 
Act,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  first  state  agricultural 
colleges  were  established.  These  institutions  have  been  doing 
an  admirable  work  for  over  half  a  century,  but  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  reaching  as  they  should  the  practical  needs 
of  the  mass  of  farmers.  This  failure  is  recognized  by  both 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  rural  population.  These 
higher  institutions  are  too  far  removed  from  the  common 
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farmer,  and  it  is  the  common  farmer,  his  wife,  sons,  and 
daughters  that  must  somehow  be  reached. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reach  the 
country  people  thru  the  teaching  of  nature  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Unfortunately,  the  instruction  given  in  this 
subject  usually  gives  but  a  very  meager  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practises  of  real  agriculture.  It  has  been,  and 
still  is,  pursued  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  getting  acquainted 
with  a  few  of  the  more  striking  phases  of  nature,  and  its  aim 
is  chiefly  esthetic.  The  most  fundamental  and  elementary 
principles  of  agriculture  are  not  touched,  and  never  would 
be  learned,  if  we  depended  upon  nature  study  for  them. 

The  only  way,  then,  to  reach  the  masses  and  impart  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture  is 
thru  the  medium  of  the  public  schools.  Here  the  present 
generation  of  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  young 
people  of  the  cities  who  may  become  interested  in  farming 
and  country  life,  may  be  taught  the  theory  and  practise  of 
scientific  agriculture.  That  the  instruction  in  the  elemental 
principles  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  does  give  effect- 
ive results  is  no  longer  a  theory  to  be  demonstrated  at  some 
future  time,  but  we  have  evidence  that  makes  such  results 
a  matter  of  history.  One  reason  why  the  people  of  Germany 
secure  such  good  returns  from  their  soil  is  attributable  to  this 
cause.  More  striking  still  is  the  fact  that  European  peasants 
who  immigrate  to  America  from  Germany,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Sweden  invariably  outstrip  our  native 
farmers  in  raising  crops.  They  know  the  essentials  of  spray- 
ing, tillage,  soil  fertility,  feeding,  breeding,  etc.  They  have 
been  taught  these  things  from  their  youth  up  in  the  public 
schools  of  their  native  lands.  It  is  indisputable  that  immi- 
grants from  the  northern  European  countries  have  converted 
into  productive,  thriving,  and  well-stocked  farms  lands  upon 
which  the  average  American  farmer  could  not  have  subsisted. 
In  New  England,  these  people  are  even  now  beginning  to 
reclaim  the  abandoned  farmsteads,  and  once  more  the  early 
homes  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  to  bloom  and  bear  fruitage. 
*'  Nor  should  this  success  be  attributed — ^as  it  so  often  is — 
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to  a  lower  scale  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  foreign-born 
farmer.  The  real  secret  of  their  success  is  thrift  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  essentials  of  scientific  farming.  Americans  should 
take  the  lesson  to  heart,  for  in  this  respect  Europeans  can 
yet  teach  us  important  educational  facts."  ^ 

Scientific  agriculture,  as  it  should  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
prepares  for  the  business  of  farming.  About  one-third  of 
our  people  are  engaged  in  this  business,  and  there  will  always 
be  a  large  percentage  of  them  engaged  in  the  noble  work 
of  providing  food  and  clothing  for  mankind.  In  the  various 
professions,  as  in  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  preaching,  men 
have  long  realized  the  necessity  for  a  more  or  less  thoro  prepa- 
ration before  beginning  active  work  in  these  callings.  Even 
in  the  trades,  young  men  are  compelled  to  serve  a  term  of  ap- 
prenticeship before  they  are  enabled  to  perform  the  work  of 
a  master  mechanic.  In  agriculture,  however,  the  matter  has 
been  quite  different.  We  used  to  say,  "  Anybody  can  farm." 
That  was  only  another  way  of  saying  that  every  one  knew 
about  all  there  was  known  on  the  subject,  and,  as  there  were 
but  few  principles  and  facts  to  be  followed,  almost  anybody 
could  engage  in  this  industry  with  equal  success.  But  we  no 
longer  speak  as  we  used  to.  During  the  past  half-century, 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  of  the  na- 
tion have  been  ferreting  out  the  facts  of  nature,  and  from 
these  have  been  drawn  many  principles  and  laws  applicable  to 
plant  and  animal  production.  There  are  now  a  large  body 
of  facts,  principles,  and  laws  that  are  being  pedagogically 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the 
rural,  elementary,  and  high  schools. 

It  takes  brains  to  farm.  A  twentieth-century  farmer  must 
have  a  more  or  less  thoro  knowledge  of  botany,  zoology,  chem- 
istry, physics,  meteorology,  bacteriology,  geology,  mechanics, 
veterinary  medicine,  law,  economics,  and  business, — besides 
a  knowledge  of  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  elementary 
school.  Men  that  fann  by  rote  never  make  good  farmers. 
Not  all  the  work  of  the  farm  can  be  reduced  to  automatisms, 

°  See  H.  W.  Foght :  The  rural  school  of  the  twentieth  century,  pp. 
185-6.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910. 
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because  they  are  too  many  and  too  varied.  Many  duties  of 
the  farm  depend  upon  the  natural  conditions  of  weather,  soil, 
air,  and  sunlight.  Some  of  the  farmwork  may  be  done  in- 
doors, but  most  of  it  is  done  under  the  open  sky.  To  per- 
fectly adapt  and  successfully  apply  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture under  these  various  conditions,  which  are  multitude  in 
number,  one  must  have  a  superior  intelligence — an  intelli- 
gence above  that  of  the  average  man.  In  the  factory,  the 
shop,  the  office,  and  the  store  one  does  not  meet  with  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  conditions.  The  store  has  its  regular  sys- 
tem and  routine ;  the  office,  its  regular  business  forms  and  card 
indexes ;  the  shop,  its  comparatively  small  round  of  labor ;  and 
the  factory,  a  single,  simple  piece  of  work  for  each  man.  Not 
very  complex  thought  processes  are  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  man  who  operates  a  single  machine  in  a  factory  from  day 
to  day  thruout  the  year;  nor  who  plugs  the  air-holes  in  the 
tin  cans  in  a  canning  factory;  nor  by  the  woman  who  sews 
the  single  seam  in  a  certain  garment,  or  who  operates  a  type- 
writer eight  or  ten  hours  a  day.  Indeed,  the  young  man  who 
aspires  to  the  high  place  of  an  agriculturist  needs  a  more  thoro 
preparation  than  the  common  laborer,  the  clerk,  or  the  artisan. 

G.  A.  Bricker 
Ohio  State  University 


VI 

A  COLLEGE  STUDENT'S  VIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

METHODS  ^ 

Modern  educational  methods  are  at  present  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  amongst  educators  who,  however,  are  only 
able  to  view  the  subject  thru  a  glass  which  is  impervious 
to'  the  difficulties  and  experiences  of  youth.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  author,  a  college  student,  takes  the  liberty 
to  discuss,  in  a  brief  but  outspoken  manner,  the  main  defects 
of  the  methods  now  in  vogue.  The  study  of  this  question 
was  begun  five  years  ago,  when  the  author's  interest  was 
aroused  in  the  matter  by  the  difficulty  that  many  of  his  class- 
mates experienced  with  the  study  of  elementary  physics. 
Since  then  he  has  seized  every  opportunity  to  study  and  to 
summarize  the  views  that  students  of  numerous  schools  ex- 
prest  concerning  their  school  careers.  Moreover,  he  has  at- 
tempted to  place  himself  in  different  students'  positions  in 
order  to  confirm  their  views.  This  paper,  because  of  the 
varied  and  numerous  sources  of  its  material,  may  hence  be 
considered  as  dealing  with  the  faults  of  the  average  school. 
The  author  has  gone  further  than  this  in  his  study,  for  he 
has  studied  various  methods  of  teaching  until  he  feels  able 
to  offer  some  suggestions,  which,  however,  must  be  made 
brief  for  lack  of  space. 

The  greatest  objection  to  modern  educational  methods  is 
the  lack  of  business-like  methods.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  primary  grades,  where  the  teachers  often  instruct  only 
when  not  otherwise  engaged.  Generally,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school-teachers  seem  to  make  it  a  practise  to  prepare 
their  work  after  meeting  their  classes.  What  do  the  stu- 
dents do  during  this  time?  They  are  frequently  left  with 
nothing  to  do  except  to  be  quiet,  or  else  they  are  given  some 
useless  work  mainly  to  keep  them  quiet.    The  students  would 
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derive  more  benefit  from  this  wasted  time  if  it  were  taken 
off  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  they  would  at  least  be  able 
to  enter  full-heartedly  into  sports.  The  school  day  ought  to 
be  a  day  of  serious  endeavor  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  former  setting  an  example  for  the  latter.  The 
instructor  should  so  conduct  himself  that  he  instils  in  his 
pupils  a  belief  that  energetic  and  full-hearted  endeavor  is 
as  necessary  to  derive  the  full  benefit  from  all  serious  under- 
takings as  it  is  necessary  to  derive  the  full  joy  and  benefits 
from  sports.  All  teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  business- 
like procedure,  combined  with  well-worded  and  well-prepared 
explanations,  has  a  magnetic  effect  upon  the  students  which 
can  not  be  realized  by  those  teachers  who  neglect  this  phase  of 
their  work. 

Often,  too,  a  teacher  does  not  know  the  lesson.  He  has 
constantly  to  look  at  the  book  in  order  to  see  that  the  stu- 
dent's reply  is  correct.  When  asked  a  question  upon  the 
lesson,  he  is  frequently  unable  to  solve  the  problem  at  first 
trial,  to  translate  without  referring  to  the  vocabulary,  or  to 
explain  a  point  without  first  refreshing  his  mind  on  some 
previous  work.  Nay,  a  teacher  may — it  often  happens — give 
a  totally  wrong  explanation  or  answer.  What  is  the  effect 
upon  us  students?  We  can  not  help  believing  that  the 
subject  is  not  of  much  value  when  the  instructor,  who  con- 
stantly repeats  it,  can  not  remember  its  most  vital  material 
from  year  to  year.  Hence  we  would  advise  teachers  to  know 
the  lesson  so  well  that  reference  to  books  within  the  class- 
room would  be  unnecessary. 

Let  us  consider  a  recitation  period.  An  oral  recitation  is 
extremely  tiresome,  and,  moreover,  does  not  concentrate  our 
minds  upon  the  subject,  especially  if  the  students  are  called 
upon  in  some  regular  order.  Moreover,  a  classmate's  recita- 
tion does  not  benefit  his  fellow  students,  for,  as  a  rule,  he 
can  not  make  his  recitation  clearer  than  the  text.  Recitation 
work  at  the  board  or  at  the  seats  by  a  system  of  cards,  for 
example,  gives  every  student  an  opportunity  to  recite  each 
day.  Moreover,  especially  if  all  oral  recitations  are  omitted, 
he  will  be  able  to  answer  questions  which  will  cover  almost 
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the  entire  ground  of  the  previous  night's  work.  The  first 
part  of  the  period  should  be  devoted  to  explanations  of  any 
desired  point  in  the  lesson  and  to  explanations  of  the  points 
which  gave  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  previous  lesson.  A 
teacher,  however,  should  be  careful  during  these  periods  of 
explanation  not  to  digress  from  the  subject,  or  to  give  for 
one  an  .explanation  which  the  others  do  not  need.  Such  an 
explanation  can  be  given  after  class  or  while  the  other  stu- 
dents are  doing  their  written  work.  A  teacher  must  remem- 
ber that  there  are  some  students — often  those  who  make  high 
marks — who  like  to  show  that  they  have  prepared  their  lesson 
by  asking  the  silliest,  remotest,  and  simplest  questions  they  can 
devise.  The  example  set  by  one  of  the  author's  instructors 
of  telling  such  students  the  true  value  of  their  questions  and 
compelling  them  to  remain  in  after  class  for  the  desired  ex- 
planation will  soon  cure  them  of  the  habit. 

One  important  defect  that  the  author  has  discovered  in 
daily  recitations  is  that  they  tend  to  keep  the  student's  atten- 
tion confined  to  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  subject.  The 
author  has  consulted  several  students  (good  ones  and  poor 
ones)  upon  this  matter,  and  all  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
author's  suggestion  of  having  numerous  quizzes  based  upon 
the  text  up  to  date  would  serve  to  give  us  a  more  thoro 
understanding  of  the  whole,  for  the  relations  existing  between 
various  parts  of  the  text  would  then  be  made  clear.  More- 
over, we  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  unit 
instead  of  a  knowledge  of  a  few  scattered  facts  and  phe- 
nomena, which  happen  for  some  reason  to  stand  out  fore- 
most in  our  minds.  Moreover,  these  quizzes  should  not  be 
preceded  by  reviews,  for  a  student  must  be  made  self-reliant, 
A  formal  review  of  a  subject  is  always  considered  by  most 
students  as  a  farce — a  time  to  loaf. 

The  author  agrees  with  Professor  William  McDonald,  of 
Brown  University,  that  a  student  takes  too  many  subjects  at  a 
time.  An  average  of  four  per  term,  without  a  curtailment  of 
the  number  of  total  term-hours,  the  author  believes  would  give 
the  best  results.  First,  it  would  permit  more  exercises  per 
week  in  a  subject  and  hence  a  greater  amount  of  text  per 
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term,  thereby  eliminating  the  continuation  of  a  subject  for 
years  with  a  preliminary  review — a  waste  of  time — of  the 
previous  year's  work.  Second,  it  would  keep  the  students 
constantly  active  in  a  subject  and  would  aid  them  in  remem- 
bering the  facts,  because  their  mutual  relations  and  bearings 
would  be  made  clear  before  some  facts  were  forgotten.  Hence 
we  could,  because  of  the  time  saved  in  reviews,  take  up  more 
work  in  a  four-year  course  than  we  are  able  to  do  at  present. 
We  do  not  advise  this  procedure  with  the  study  of  a  language 
for  obvious  reasons.  Being  mostly  memory  work,  the  study 
of  a  language  should  be  begun  in  youth  and  continued  for  a 
number  of  years  in  order  that  a  student  may  have  practise 
in  conversing  in  it.  A  college  graduate  today  can  seldom  con- 
verse in  a  language  which  he  has  studied.  The  main  reason 
is  that  he  was  prepared  to  read  the  masters  of  that  language, 
not  to  converse  in  it. 

What  sort  of  books  are  we  given  to  study?  Some  are 
excellent  ones,  while  others  are  not  worth  the  paper  upon 
which  they  are  written.  Numerous  books  are  full  of  typo- 
graphical errors — as  well  as  the  author's  errors.  Imagine 
studying  from  such  a  book.  If  the  errors  are  not  told  us 
beforehand,  we  waste  time  in  trying  to  see  how  some  rela- 
tions or  formulas  were  deduced.  If  we  are  told  the  errors 
in  advance,  we  can  not  help  being  disgusted  with  a  book 
whose  author  is  so  careless  as  to  allow  it  to  appear  in  such 
bad  form.  Authors  of  practical  books  should  remember 
that  some  day  fatal  accidents  may  be  traced  to  their  doors 
simply  because  a  practical  man  took  a  formula,  for  example, 
from  their  books.  When  a  book  has  gone  thru  sev- 
eral editions,  one  has  every  reason  to  expect  that  all  the 
formulas  and  important  facts,  at  least,  are  correct.  Imagine 
a  book  that  is  full  of  unnecessary  explanations,  deductions, 
and  digressions  which  a  diligent  student  must  read  if  he  does 
not  want  to  overlook  a  possibly  important  point.  He  is  soon 
apt  to  grow  tired  reading  such  rambling  material,  so  that  his 
wits  are  not  at  their  best  when  he  meets  an  important  point. 
A  textbook  is  to  guide  us,  not  to  bewilder  us.  Moreover,  it 
must  assume  that  we  have  a  little  reasoning  ability.    If  such 
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an  assumption  is  unjustified,  the  object  of  texts  should  be  to 
promote  this  quality  in  us.  Consider  a  book  without  answers 
to  difficult  problems.  Some  instructors  would  say  that  it 
prevents  us  from  working  for  the  answers.  However,  even 
if  we  do  work  for  the  answers,  it  is  better  than  not  working 
the  problems.  If  answers  are  omitted,  how  are  we  to  tell 
that  our  solutions  are  correct?  Finally  we  come  to  a  time, 
that  not  being  sure  how  some  previous  problems  are  done, 
we  are  utterly  at  sea  with  a  new  set  of  problems,  simply  be- 
cause we  can  not  refer  to  answers.  Thruout  the  author's 
school  career  he  has  noticed  that  the  use  of  a  text  with  an- 
swers ^  has  always  brought  forth  better  results  than  the  use 
of  a  text  without  answers.  There  is  one  point  that  all  text- 
book writers  and  teachers  should  remember,  and  that  is,  that 
conciseness  and  correctness  are  the  key  to  successful  teaching. 
Remember  that  it  is  your  duty  to  train  youths,  to  show  them 
how  to  save  time — not  how  to  waste  it, — and  how  to  put  their 
thoughts  into  definite  and  concise  language.  If  you  do  this 
there  will  be  less  cases  of  truancy,  for  most  cases  are  due  to 
hatred  of  school  methods  and  not  to  hatred  of  school  work. 
The  author's  spirit  has  often  revolted  against  the  methods  of 
instruction  employed,  so  that,  try  as  hard  as  he  might,  he 
absolutely  could  not  become  interested  in  a  subject. 

Another  great  mistake  made  in  most  schools  is  that  lec- 
ture courses  ^  are  too  numerous.  In  the  first  place,  lecturers 
are  always  tempted  to  digress  from  their  subjects,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  are  apt  to  be  subject  to  the  fault  of 
constant  repetition.  Moreover,  lecture  courses  are  not  effi- 
cient when  we  consider  the  time  devoted  to  them.  A  student 
can  read  and  know  the  same  material,  if  written  in  book  form, 
in  less  time  than  is  required  to  merely  listen  to  a  lecture  and 
take  notes.  When  a  lecturer  requires  the  lecture  to  be  written 
up  with  beautiful  diagrams  and  sketches,   the  course  is  a 


^  We  do  not  advocate  the  giving  of  answers  for  elementary  arithmetic 
and  algebraic  processes,  etc. 

^  This  discussion  does  not  apply  to  lectures  in  the  sciences  which  are 
devoted  to  experiments,  except  that  such  lectures  ought  not  be  required 
to  be  written  up. 
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shameful  waste  of  time,  especially  if  the  student  is  marked  on 
the  neatness  and  appearance  of  his  book.  Scientists  and  men 
of  letters  are  not  required  to  make  and  write  up  notes  upon 
papers  read  before  various  societies.  On  the  contrary,  the 
papers  themselves  are  published  for  their  benefit  in  the  so- 
cieties' journals.  Most  colleges  and  schools  have  one  period 
per  week  devoted  to  lectures  by  men  who  speak  before  the 
whole  student  body.  If  these  lectures  were  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students  rather  than  adapted  to  appeal  to 
visitors,  they  would  furnish  all  the  practise  in  taking  notes 
desirable,  and  quizzes  upon  these  lectures  would  test  the  stu- 
dent's ability  along  these  lines. 

College  graduates  are  often  subject  to  much  criticism  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  practical.  The  author  does  not 
advise  the  introduction  of  more  practical  work  in  colleges, 
but  he  does  advocate  the  study  of  theory  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Today  more  time  is  spent  on  studying  how 
to  remedy  a  given  fault  in  a  machine  than  to  discover  the 
fault,  knowing  the  peculiarities  shown  by  the  machine.  In 
our  work  in  design  we  should  sometimes  be  required  to  de- 
sign a  machine  for  a  given  purpose  according  to  our  own 
ideas  and  not  according  to  some  sample  machine.  A  college 
should  teach  men  to  think  and  to  put  energy  into  their 
thoughts.  In  the  sciences  one  should  not  be  asked  what  ap- 
paratus was  used  in  a  certain  experiment,  but  what  apparatus 
could  be  used.  The  second  question  serves  to  stimulate  in- 
genuity and  thought;  the  first  tends  merely  to  develop  the 
memory,  which  at  its  best  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Marked 
changes  will  be  noticed  in  students'  marks  if  ingenuity  is 
considered  above  memory.  A  poor  and  a  good  student  are 
generally  the  result  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  les- 
son. The  assigned  time  is  generally  excessive  and  only  the 
"  fiends  "  will  put  the  required  time  upon  a  lesson.  The  poor 
students  generally  put  the  less  time  (less  active  time)  upon 
the  lesson.  As  a  result  they  can  not  remember  the  facts  as 
well  as  the  good  students,  but  they  have  to  be  more  self-reliant 
and  more  ingenious  than  their  apparently  brighter  classmates 
in  order  to  prevent  flunking. 
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The  proposal  to  have  separate  schools  for  the  poor,  aver- 
age, and  good  students  is  an  excellent  idea,  but  the  separation 
should  be  based  on  mental  ability  and  not  marks.  We  would 
suggest  examinations  requiring  thought  and  ingenuity  to  an- 
swer correctly  combined  with  a  test  of  a  student's  ability  to 
learn  a  lesson  (not  memorize  formulas,  etc.)  in  a  short  time 
as  a  more  substantial  basis. 

The  author  believes  that  many  so-called  poor  students  are 
merely  misfits  in  the  clothes  of  modern  educational  methods. 
Much  can  be  said  concerning  good  and  poor  students  and  the 
possible  effects  of  their  separation,  but  space  does  not  permit. 
We  only  wish  to  say  that  the  author  has  always  taken  high 
marks,  combined  with  his  share  of  honors  and  prizes,  so  that 
his  defensive  nature  towards  poor  students  and  his  somewhat 
offensive  nature  towards  good  students  is  the  result  of  no 
personal  ill-feeling  towards  the  latter. 

The  author's  ideal  of  a  university  formed  during  his  high- 
school  career  never  materialized.  It  may  be  well  to  consider 
in  brief  the  requisites  of  a  model  university.  It  should  be  run 
on  a  strictly  business  basis.  Every  minute  should  be  turned 
to  account.^  All  students  should  be  considered  equal.  In 
other  words  the  pet  evil  (or  in  universities,  the  reputation 
evil)  should  be  eliminated.  Definite  instructions  should  al- 
ways be  given  before  work  is  commenced  and  not  when  it 
is  half-done.  Finally,  there  should  be  cooperation  between 
the  faculty  and  student  body  in  order  to  learn  the  best  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  This  has  already  been  tried  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  but  the  errors 
were  made  of  not  calling  the  poor  students — ^those  that  have 
the  difficulties — into  conference,  and  also  of  not  asking  the 
students  how  economics  ought  to  be  taught  instead  of  how 
many  lectures  they  desired  per  week. 

We  have  attempted  to  point  out  several  evils  of  our  schools, 
together  with  possible  remedies  in  a  few  cases.  We  have, 
however,  been  forced  to  omit  much  and  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  question  because  of  lack  of 

'  If  this  is  done,  we  could  take  up  about  five  years'  work  in  four  years 
without  feeling  the  added  burden. 
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space.  Several  of  the  author's  friends  (instructors  and  stu- 
dents) have  read  a  longer,  but  by  no  means  complete,  discus- 
sion of  the  question  by  the  author.  The  present  article  is  the 
result  of  their  suggestions  to  reduce  the  original  discussion 
to  such  a  length  as  to  permit  of  its  publication  in  a  magazine, 
so  that  educators  could  see  themselves  as  students  see  them. 

We  have  been  guided  in  this  paper  by  a  spirit  of  ill-will 
to  no  man.  We  have  simply  tried  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  and  to  show  educators  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Students  have  been  forced  to  accept  the  educational  methods 
of  today.  We  were  given  no  choice,  and  for  that  reason 
we  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  results.  Progress  is 
never  made  by  clinging  dogmatically  to  the  practises  of  the 
past.  We  must  walk  with  open  eyes  and  weigh  and  consider. 
Educators  should  always  remember  that  often  the  same  result 
can  be  produced  in  several  ways.  In  other  words,  if  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mohammed,  we  can  at  least  bring 
about  the  same  mutual  relations  by  Mohammed  going  to  the 
mountain. 

Chester  A.  Gauss 

Lehigh  University 
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WHAT  IT  IS  TO  BE  A  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT  ^ 

To  labor  constantly  for  the  world  with  no  thought  of  self^ 
to  find  indifference  and  opposition  where  you  ought  to  have 
active  assistance,  to  meet  criticism  with  patience  and  the  open 
attacks  of  ignorance  without  resentment,  to  plead  with  others 
for  their  own  good,  to  follow  sleepless  nights  with  days  of 
incessant  toil,  to  strive  continuously  without  ever  attaining — 
this  it  is  to  be  a  college  president.  But  this  is  only  half  the 
truth.  To  be  associated  with  ambitious  youth  and  high- 
minded  men,  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  thoughts 
of  the  world's  greatest  thinkers,  to  dream  of  a  golden  age  not 
in  the  past  but  in  the  future,  to  have  the  exalted  privilege  of 
striving  to  make  that  dream  a  reality,  to  build  up  great  king- 
doms of  material  conquest  and  make  daily  life  richer  and 
fuller,  to  spiritualize  wealth  and  convert  it  into  weal,  to  enrich 
personal  character  and  elevate  all  human  relationships,  to- 
leave  the  impress  of  one's  life  on  a  great  and  immortal  in- 
stitution— ^this,  too,  it  is  to  be  a  college  president. 

James  H.  Kirkland 

Vanderbilt  University 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

*  From  an  address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Houston 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  April    i8,  1906. 
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(the  so-called  Morrill  act)  and  some  account  of  its  author, 
Jonathan  B.  Turner.  Urbana-Champaign,  University  press 
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Reynolds,  James  Bronson.  Civic  bibliography  for  Greater  New 
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Salisbury,  Albert.  School  management;  a  text-book  for  county 
training  schools  and  normal  schools.  Chicago,  Row,  Peterson  & 
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Strayer,  George  Drayton,  ed.  Studies  in  educational  administration. 
New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1910. 
69p.    8°.     (Teachers  college  record,  vol.  11,  no.  5  ) 

Contents: — Introductory  note,  G.  D.  Strayer. — The  layman  in  school 
administration,  F.  L.  Wiley. — Teachers'  compulsory  insurance,  W.  C. 
Prosser. — State  and  local  taxation  for  public  schools,  C.  S.  Meek. — 
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Teachers'  pension  laws  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  [Wash- 
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boldt-akademie  zu  Berlin.  Leipzig,  B,  G.  Teubner,  191 1. 
I42p.  12°.  (Aus  natur  und  geisteswelt,  sammlung  wissenschaft- 
lich-gemeinverstandlicher  darstellungen.     2>V.  bdchen.) 

Watt,  William  E.  Open  air.  Chicago,  Little  chronicle  company, 
1910.    282P.    illus.    8°. 

"  It  shows  how  discipline,  instruction,  and  growth  may  be  helped  in 
any  school.  It  contains  the  startling  truths  regarding  energized  air, 
and  how  the  human  body  takes  power  from  open  air." — Journal  of 
education,    February    16,    191 1,    p.    190. 

Woolley,    Mary    Emma,   ed.     Education.      Boston,    Hall    and    Locke 
company    [1911]    xviii,   397p.     iHus.     8°. 
Education   as   a  vocation. 


IX 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE  CULTURAL  ELEMENT  AND  ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN 

EDUCATION 

The  facts  below  came  to  the  writer  just  after  he  had  read  the 
richly  suggestive  but  bewildering  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
above  committee.  The  record  in  barest  outline  below  is  an 
account  of  a  family  of  ten  children  reared  on  a  farm  five 
miles  from  a  post  office,  with  moral  and  religious,  and,  indi- 
rectly, literary  aims  predominant  in  their  upbringing. 

Father's  predilection  not  literary,  his  philosophy  of  life  a 
mixture  of  Calvinism  and  the  teachings  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, his  characteristic  traits  business  honesty,  and,  perhaps, 
nearsighted  loyalty  to  his  blood  and  a  belief  in  the  integrity 
and  honor  thus  bequeathed  to  him,  Presbyterian,  his  education 
the  three  R's,  and  two  years  at  a  typical  academy,  w^hose 
faculty  consisted  of  his  later  father-in-law.  The  typical 
school  method  here  consisted  in  memorizing  such  things  as 
Pope's  Essay  on  man,  which  stuck,  selections  from  Ovid, 
Vergil,  Cicero,  etc.,  which  stuck,  together  with  arithmetical 
operations  and  general  history,  which  also  proved  later  to  have 
a  pragmatic  value. 

The  mother,  high-strung  and  emotional  in  temperament,  a 
lover  of  good  literature,  and  uncommonly  keen  in  interpreting 
it  to  her  children,  her  early  life  enriched  by  having  had  to  play 
the  mother's  part  to  seven  motherless  children  during  the  Civil 
War,  Presbyterian  also,  first  thirty  years  of  life  spent  nine 
miles  from  a  railroad,  education  under  father's  incidental  di- 
rection, as  he  at  the  same  time  directed  his  farm  and  his 
academy  of  male  students  from  many  states,  "  graduate 
work  "  one  year  at  the  age  of  sixteen  at  a  girls'  finishing- 
school. 
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The  oldest  son  thirty-three  years  of  age.  Education,  up  to 
age  of  fourteen,  the  three  R's,  acquired  incidentally,  together 
with  much  reading  by  snatches,  listening  to  the  mother  who 
read  to  her  family,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  responsible 
farm  work;  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  years  of  age 
at  village  preparatory  schools,  one  and  three  teachers  respec- 
tively: tuition  two  dollars  and  three  dollars  per  month  re- 
spectively, board  five  dollars  and  seven  dollars  per  month  re- 
spectively; A.B.  from  state  university  at  twenty  years  of  age; 
high  school  teacher  for  four  years,  master's  and  doctor's  de- 
grees by  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  professor  in  the  state  uni- 
versity at  thirty-two. 

Second  son  thirty  years  of  age.  Education  practically  the 
same  up  to  sixteenth  year,  then  two  months  at  an  agricultural 
college,  same  brief  period  at  a  commercial  school.  Now  a 
farmer  at  the  age  of  thirty,  owning  his  farm,  its  equipment, 
and  six  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank. 

Third  son,  age  twenty-seven.  Same  early  preparation,  four 
years  at  preparatory  school,  five  at  the  university  with  degrees 
of  A.B.  and  A.M.,  one  year  superintendent  of  small  school 
system,  resigned  instructorship  in  chemistry  in  a  university  to 
become  a  chemist  in  one  of  the  big  steel  works. 

Fourth  son  twenty- four  years  of  age.  Same  early  training, 
two  and  a  half  years  at  same  preparatory  school,  four  years  at 
university,  principal  of  grammar  school  in  town  of  seven  thou- 
sand population  at  age  of  twenty-two,  member  of  state  legis- 
lature twenty-third  year. 

Fifth  son,  age  twenty-one.  Same  early  training,  two  years 
at  same  preparatory  school,  one  year  at  a  better  one,  four  years 
in  the  same  university,  just  graduated  and  now  farming. 

Seventh  son,  age  fourteen.  Same  early  training,  except  that 
he  accepted  an  unusual  amount  of  responsibility  for  farm 
operations.  One  year  at  a  private  school,  two  lady  teachers, 
tuition  three  dollars  per  month,  board  ten  dollars  per  month. 
He  will  be  ready  for  the  university  somewhat  late  (in  two 
years,  due  to  late  start  and  distraction  (?)  of  an  interest  in 
horses,  cows,  crops,  country  baseball  team,  and  his  desire  to 
become  a  farmer). 
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Two  of  the  girls  have  their  bachelor  degrees  and  are  suc- 
cessful teachers ;  the  other  had  to  forego  this  "  accomplish- 
ment "  on  account  of  a  few  years  of  ill-health.  The  sixth 
son  died  in  infancy. 

It  will  take  them  some  time  doubtless  to  understand  the 
vast  sociological  experiment  and  the  complicated  machinery 
of  the  great  American  educational  system.  They  even  naively 
ascribe  most  of  what  they  owe  to  anybody  or  any  institution 
to  their  father's  concession,  to  their  mother's  intercession  for 
their  education,  to  their  mother's  religion  and  love  for  ideals 
in  good  literature,  and  to  the  family  habit  of  forming,  thru 
this  cooperative  reading,  ideals  of  life,  and  quietly  creating 
permanent  vistas  of  hope. 

The  education  of  the  grandchildren  will  inevitably  be  not 
so  simple,  I  am  told,  but  the  spirit  will  be  the  same,  except  for 
limitations,  inevitable — but  who  shall  say  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate? 

These  facts  of  actual  life,  to  the  writer  do  not  so  much  speak 
volumes  as  they  persistently  open  and  reopen  them. 

Charles  Hughes  Johnston 

University  of  Kansas 


THE   SIZE   OF  CLASSES 

How  large  should  classes  be?  For  many  years  past  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  been 
urging  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  classes.  We  are  told  by  the 
teachers  of  primary  classes  that  from  thirty-five  to  forty  pupils 
are  all  that  can  be  taught,  if  the  interests  of  the  pupil  are  to 
be  of  paramount  inportance.  The  teachers  of  the  grammar 
grades,  with  equal  force,  assert  that  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
should  be  the  limit  for  pupils  doing  that  grade  of  work.  In 
high  schools  the  teachers,  with  equal  vehemence,  assert  that 
classes  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  are  all  that  a  teacher  can 
handle  successfully,  and  a  much  smaller  number  is  preferable. 
The  college  professors  have  not  collectively  declared  them- 
selves upon  this  question,  but  if  there  is  any  analogy  in  the 
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reasoning,  then  college  classes  should  not  be  of  more  than 
twenty  to  twenty-five;  and,  if  this  statement  be  correct,  classes 
in  post-graduate  work  should  be  even  smaller.  The  grade  and 
character  of  the  work  will,  as  a  rule,  determine  the  maximum 
number  of  students  in  the  course.  All  of  these  claims,  actual 
or  possible,  are  based  upon  the  notion  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual.  Experience  has  taught  that  large  numbers  of 
pupils  can  not  be  well  taught  collectively,  because  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  get  at  the  content  of  the  in- 
dividual mind,  nor  for  the  teacher  to  adapt  the  teaching  to 
the  individual  mind.  Whatever  concessions  have  been  made 
by  the  financial  authorities  of  a  town  or  city  in  the  reduction 
of  the  size  of  classes  in  the  public  schools,  have  been  made 
because  the  force  of  this  argument  has  been  felt.  The  cry  for 
individualism  has  been  sufficiently  potent  to  elicit  a  favorable 
response. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  examine  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  the  colleges  (methods  employed  in  graduate  and  under- 
graduate schools  alike)  we  frequently  find  classes  transcending 
the  limits  even  of  the  primary  schools.  The  lecture  method 
still  obtains  with  an  attendance  running  into  the  hundreds. 
Of  course,  it  is  supposed  that  this  lecture  method  is  supple- 
mented by  quizzes,  discussions  involving  recitations,  and  for- 
mal examinations.  Let  us  hope  that  these  supplementary  proc- 
esses are  always  in  operation,  and  that  the  supposition  is  more 
than  a  mere  supposition.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  other- 
wise to  justify  these  courses  of  lectures  on  pedagogical 
grounds. 

The  schools  of  pedagogy,  which  are  supposed  to  speak  with 
a  note  of  authority  upon  all  educational  problems,  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  grave  offenders  themselves  in  respect  to  the  size 
of  classes.  It  may  be  that  the  professors  in  charge  of  the 
various  courses  have  no  limit  to  their  popularity.  It  may  be 
that  the  students  who  sit  at  their  feet  have  developed  such 
mental  grasp  that  the  lecture  system  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
their  further  development.  It  may  be  that  those  who  are  en- 
thralled by  the  magic  of  the  presence  or  the  voice  or  the  method 
of  presenting  the   subject  are  simply  "  auditors "   and  not 
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students.  It  may  be  that  professors  in  pedagogy  are  such  skil- 
ful teachers  themselves  that  they  are  able  to  accomplish  what 
professors  in  other  departments  are  unable  to  do.  If  we  look 
at  the  registration  in  many  of  these  courses,  the  summer  schools 
particularly,  we  find  that  the  numbers  frequently  run  over  one 
hundred.  Skilful,  indeed,  must  be  the  professor  who  can  treat 
his  subject  and  his  students  fairly  with  such  a  registration. 
Wise,  indeed,  must  be  the  pupils  who  can  realize  the  full  value 
of  such  a  course  under  such  apparently  adverse  conditions. 
The  veriest  tyro  in  pedagogy  knows  that  learning  is  the  pupils' 
work;  that  a  subject  to  be  mastered  involves  a  vast  amount  of 
mental  reaction  and  some  original  thought.  The  pouring-in 
process  never  yet  resulted  in  making  a  scholar;  and,  at  the 
best,  a  lecture  is  a  means  of  communicating  information  or 
of  stimulation  or  of  the  creating  of  interest.  Are  we  to 
understand  from  the  size  of  the  classes  in  many  summer 
schools  of  pedagogy  that  these  are  the  ideals?  Nowadays, 
courses  are  accepted  by  boards  of  examiners  and  various  school 
authorities.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  just  what  value 
an  examiner  is  willing  to  give  for  a  course  taken  by  a  pupil 
in  a  class  of  one  hundred  or  more  where  there  is  but  one 
examination,  and  that  a  final  one,  upon  the  matter  doled  out 
by  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  course.  Have  these  exam- 
iners ever  approximated  the  value  of  a  course  taken  under 
such  conditions  and  with  such  methods?  Is  a  "course''  a 
*'  course,"  no  matter  by  whom  given,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  size  of  the  class,  no  matter  what  methods  prevail  ? 

A  noted  divine,  some  years  ago,  when  taken  to  task  by  one 
of  his  parishioners  for  failing  to  observe  his  own  pulpit  pre- 
cepts, responded :  "  I  believe  in  division  of  labor.  I  preach 
and  you  practise."  Is  this  the  final  word  of  the  schools  of 
pedagogy  ? 

William  L.  Felter 

Girls'  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching— Fifth 

Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treasurer.     New  York: 
Printed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  1910.     113  p. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  which  covers  the  year  ending  September  30,  1910, 
contains  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  year  and  an  ex- 
tended and  important  consideration  of  the  relations  of  the 
colleges  and  the  secondary  schools. 

The  report  shows  that  to  the  seventy-one  institutions  on  the 
accepted  list  there  were  allotted  during  the  year  thirty-nine 
retiring  allowances  and  seven  pensions,  amounting  in  all  to 
$325,199.02.     During  the  same  period  thirteen  retiring  allow- 
ances and  five  pensions  were  allotted  to  persons  not  on  the 
accepted  list,  amounting  to  $144,635.28.     During  the  year 
twenty-three  pensioners  died.     The  income  for  the  year  was 
$543,881.20,  and  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  at  the 
end  of  the  year  amounted  to  $1 1, 1 14,056.86.    Four  institutions 
were  admitted  to  the  accepted  list  during  the  year :  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Indiana  University,  Purdue,  and  Wes- 
leyan.    This  part  of  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  retiring  allowance  systems  by  Haverford 
College  and  Brown  University,  neither  of  which,  on  account 
of  the  constitution  of  its  board  of  trustees,  is  eligible  to  in- 
clusion in  the  accepted  list  of  the  Foundation,  and  asserts  the 
fact  that  such  a  system  is  within  reach  of  any  well-supported 
college  or  university  whenever  the  authorities  of  such  an 
institution  decide  that  it  is  of  equal  importance  with  material 
equipment.     The  statement  is  again  made  in  this  connection 
that  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  Foundation 
are  insufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  retiring  allowance  sys- 
tem except  for  a  small  minority  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
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of  the  country,  and  that  all  that  the  Foundation  itself  has 
hoped  to  do  has  been  to  establish  such  a  condition  so  firmly 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  institutions  that  the  principle  would 
ultimately  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  American  system  of 
education.  In  this  part  of  the  report,  too,  is  an  admirable 
chapter  on  the  relation  of  the  college  and  the  university  to 
the  medical  school,  which  follows  up  the  special  bulletin  of 
the  Foundation  on  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  and  again  strongly  emphasizes  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  any  institution  that  under- 
takes the  teaching  of  medicine.  '*  The  honest  college,"  the 
paper  concludes,  "  should  either  offer  a  medical  education 
consistent  with  the  standards  of  our  day,  or  else  should  retire 
frankly  from  the  field." 

The  second  part  of  the  report  on  the  relations  of  the 
colleges  and  the  secondary  schools  is  the  most  comprehensive 
and  sanest  statement  of  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  largel}/ 
prevail,  and  have  produced  a  deplorable  friction  between 
school  and  college  where  there  should  have  been  harmony  and 
coordination,  with  the  natural  concomitant  of  loss  of  educa- 
tional efficiency.  At  the  same  time,  the  report  makes  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  these  conditions 
that,  if  followed  out,  can  not  fail  in  the  end  to  do  much  to 
rescue  this  whole  phase  of  American  education  from  the 
slough  of  despond  into  which  it  unquestionably  has  fallen. 

The  complaint  of  the  college  against  the  secondary  school 
is  that  the  knowledge  that  it  has  imparted,  or  attempted  to 
impart,  is  superficial  and  that  the  student  coming  to  college 
has  not  been  taught  to  apply  himself  in  a  prolonged  or  con- 
centrated way;  in  a  word,  that  the  school  sends  to  the  college 
students  who  are  not  ready  for  college  work,  altho  the  studies 
which  they  are  to  take  lead  directly  from  those  that  they  have 
already  pursued.  The  complaint  of  the  secondary  school 
against  the  college  is  that  while  drawing  the  student  body 
from  it,  the  college  makes  little  effort  to  understand  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  school,  but  instead  prescribes,  along  hard 
and  fast  lines,  the  course  of  study,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
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that  only  the  minority  of  its  students  are  to  go  to  college 
at  all. 

It  is  bad  enough  in  any  case  to  have  a  controversy  arise  to 
cause  a  break  in  a  system  where  there  should  be  continuity, 
but  it  is  doubly  bad  where,  as  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no 
question  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  conditions  at 
hand  of  the  reality  of  the  contention  on  both  sides,  for  it  is 
perfectly  well-known  to  most  of  us  that  there  is  a  deplorable 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  school  and  the  college  and 
that  the  American  student,  to  no  small  extent  as  a  result  of 
it,  is  superficially  and  inefficiently  educated.  This  latter  point 
is  discust  by  the  report  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  test  of 
the  college  entrance  requirements,  from  the  experience  of 
business  firms  which  employ  both  college  and  high-school 
graduates,  and  most  interestingly  and  valuably,  since  it  is  new 
and  from  the  outside,  from  the  five-years'  experience  of  Ox- 
ford tutors  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  Rhodes  scholars.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  in  this  last  instance,  too,  is  that,  while 
there  is  no  lack  of  intelligence  and  interest,  as  a  body  these 
-tudents,  who  come  from  all  states  of  the  Union,  are  not  well 
grounded  and  have  not  been  taught  to  work  accurately  and 
consecutively. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  neither  readily  to  be  found  nor  easy  to  apply.  To 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  that  the  secondary  school  and  the  college  should 
cease  to  regard  themselves  as  unrelated  institutions,  but  rather 
as  two  integral  parts  of  a  common  system  of  education. 
Neither  the  certificate  method  of  admission  nor  the  piecemeal 
examination  method  have  solved  the  problem  of  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  college.  It  is  recommended  that 
in  place  of  this  there  shall  be  a  combination  of  certificate  and 
examinations,  the  latter  to  be  of  a  simple  and  elementary  kind 
on  a  few  fundamental  subjects,  but  calling  for  actual  mastery 
of  them  without  which  the  student  would  not  be  admitted  to 
college  at  all.  The  report  insists  on  a  larger  freedom  for  the 
secondary  school,  and  asserts  that  the  boy  who  goes  to  college 
and  the  boy  who  goes  into  business  from  the  high  school  are 
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interested  alike  in  learning  a  few  things  well,  and  not  many 
things  superficially,  as  giving  him  the  intellectual  discipline 
that  in  either  case  will  fit  him  for  his  future  career.  The 
college,  says  the  report,  should  articulate  squarely  with  the 
four-year  high  school  on  this  basis  of  freedom,  so  that  it 
may  educate  boys  and  not  coach  them,  for  in  such  a  program 
alone  is  the  *'  hope  of  scholarly  betterment  and  of  civic  effi- 
ciency for  both."  In  this  same  connection,  the  report  has  a 
chapter  on  the  training  of  teachers  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
vital  need  of  good  teachers  in  the  equipment  of  both  school 
and  college,  if  either  shall  attain  the  full  measure  of  educa- 
tional efficiency,  and  the  argument  is  made  for  a  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  question  of  what  and  where  the 
proper  education  of  the  teacher  should  be.  A  short  chapter 
follows  on  the  relations  of  a  system  of  general  education  to 
a  system  of  industrial  education  and  the  distinction  between 
them.  The  report  ends  with  a  plea  for  an  adequate  state 
system  of  educational  scrutiny  and  administration. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  fifth  report  of  the  Foundation  is 
a  document  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  America,  both  on  account  of  its  fearless  and  unpartizan 
criticism  of  present  conditions  and  its  wealth  of  suggestion 
for  their  improvement.  If  many  parts  of  it,  like  others  that 
have  preceded  it,  read  unpleasantly  like  studies  in  educational 
pathology,  no  one  will  question  on  this  account  the  desirability 
of  their  unbiased  publication. 

Wm.  H.  Carpenter 
Columbia  University 


Questions  on  Shakespeare:  Part  I,  Introductory;  Part  II,  First  His- 
tories, Poems,  and  Comedies — By  Albert  H.  Tolman.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1910.     xv+215,  x-f354  p.     $1.75. 

Among  the  many  Shakespeare  manuals  the  book  is  not  yet. 
There  is  dire  need  of  it,  for,  if  one  may  base  a  judgment  on 
examination-books,  the  only  fact  concerning  the  plays  which 
is  held  ubique  et  ab  omnibus  is  that  their  author  was  now  *'  in 
the  depths  "  and  now  "  on  the  heights  " — "  now  soused  up  to 
the  saddle  and  now  aloft  on  his  tip-toes,"  as  Nash  said  of 
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Gabriel  Harvey's  hexameters.  The  examination-books  can 
generally  be  trusted  to  respond  exuberantly  to  a  question  in- 
volving character-study  or  a  moral  issue,  but  matters  of  text, 
meaning,  and  contemporary  dramatic  conditions,  of  the  stage 
and  the  whole  complex  of  the  Elizabethan  background,  of  the 
poetic  imagination,  and,  moreover,  of  the  dramaturgic  imagi- 
nation subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  these  are  things  apparently 
as  yet  hid  from  teachers  in  many  a  preparatory  school  and  in 
many  a  college  which  sends  presumably  the  pick  of  its  gradu- 
ates up  to  the  university.  For  a  book  which  should  treat  these 
things  fully  yet  compactly,  which  should  by  means  of  full  and 
frequent  analysis  of  the  plays  as  plays  display  the  dramaturgic 
processes  that  have  gone  to  their  making,  and  by  clear  sum- 
maries of  the  results  of  the  best  modern  research  and  criti- 
cism serve  as  a  real  guide  to  Shakespeare  study,  the  need  is 
indeed  great. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Tolman  did  not  address  himself 
to  this  task,  for  which  he  is  well  qualified,  instead  of  issuing 
his  material  in  the  form  of  questions.  His  linguistic  introduc- 
tion is  intended  to  be  provocative  of  further  research  on  the 
part  of  the  student  rather  than  to  be  comprehensive.  It  is 
useful,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  imperfectly  maintained  his- 
torical point  of  view:  e.g.  (p.  67),  **  Shakespeare  frequently 
employs  two  or  even  more  negatives,  contrary  to  the  best 
modern  usage.  Vulgar  English  still  shows  these  redundant 
negatives."  And  his  general  bibliography  is  of  a  sort  that 
one  would  like  to  see  issued  separately  in  a  form  which  every 
student  in  the  class  could  be  required  to  buy.  But  his  ques- 
tions themselves  seem  calculated  to  stimulate  the  teacher,  not 
the  pupil,  and  even  the  teacher,  we  think,  would  get  more 
from  a  volume  of  compendious  information  than  from  the 
projected  six  volumes  of  questions.  Doubtless  Professor  Tol- 
man has  found  this  method  successful  in  his  own  classes.  We 
should  fear,  however,  to  find  the  student  reacting  on  the  ques- 
tions, not  on  the  plays  themselves.  For  a  time  they  would 
possess  all  the  challenge  of  a  puzzle.  He  would  "  discuss  " 
the  questions  calling  for  discussion  ("  Is  this  scene  effective? 
How  do  you  suppose  this  scene  was  staged?    Was  his  per- 
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sonal  knowledge  of  [the  Wars  of  the  Roses],  obtained  from 
local  tradition,  probably  one  reason  for  the  choice  of  this 
material  by  Shakespeare,  the  Warwickshire  boy?").  He 
would  tabulate  the  replies  that  demand  statistical  patience 
("  How  many  beatings  and  threatened  beatings  have  we  in 
[the  Comedy  of  errors]  ?  ").  Many  of  the  questions  he  would 
frankly  give  up  as  too  hard  to  be  answered  by  such  informa- 
tion as  he  can  compass.  But  would  he  not,  when  he  had  ac- 
complished his  assigned  task,  feel  that  he  had  done  all  there 
was  to  be  done  with  Shakespeare?  Would  there  still  hover 
in  his  restless  head  the  one  thought,  the  one  grace,  which  into 
words  no  virtue  can  digest?  Would  there  not  be  a  tendency 
to  inhibit  any  reaction  outside  the  prescribed  questions,  as  be- 
ing quite  valueless  for  the  purposes  of  the  course?  We  con- 
fess we  don't  know;  as  a  method  it  would  certainly  kill  time 
in  the  classroom;  Shakespeare  would  probably  survive.  But 
however  that  may  be,  Professor  Tolman's  volumes  should 
make,  on  the  whole,  for  a  more  sensible  reading  of  Shake- 
speare in  terms  of  the  things  he  himself  was  interested  in. 

Harry  Morgan  Ayres 
Columbia  University 


One  is  glad  to  see  a  well-printed  and  handsomely  bound 
edition  of  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  a  book  which  is  almost 
re^dy  to  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  its  birth.  (Lon- 
don: George  Bell  &  Sons,  19 10.    442  p.    5  s.) 

Professor  Kuhns  of  Wesleyan  University  has  made  an  am- 
bitious attempt  in  his  Switzerland.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to 
bring  together  in  one  volume  of  moderate  size  a  reasonably 
complete  account  of  the  scenery,  the  history,  and  the  literary 
associations  of  the  playground  of  Europe.  The  book  is  pleas- 
antly written  and  the  illustrations  are  capital.  (New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.    295  p.    $2.00.) 

A  beginner's  history  of  philosophy  by  Professor  Herbert  E. 
Cushman  of  Tufts  College  is  rather  a  chronicle  than  a  history. 
In  our  judgment,  the  student  needs  not  so  much  this  array 
of  facts,  however  complete  and  accurate,  but  a  vital  interpreta- 
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tion  of  them.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1910. 
406  p.    $1.60.) 

He  is  a  rash  man  who  now  undertakes  to  render  Homer's 
Iliad  in  EngHsh  hexameter  verse.  Mr.  Prentiss  Cummings  has 
done  this  in  two  well  printed  volumes.  (Boston :  Little,  Brown 
&  Company,  19 10.     529  p.    $3.00.) 

A  truly  delightful  book  is  Susan  Cunnington's  Stories  from 
Dante.  The  style  is  agreeable,  the  material  selected  with  com- 
petent care,  and  the  illustrations  are  attractive.  ( New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.     256  p.    $1.50.) 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  by  Miss  Grace  Strachan,  is  what 
is  known  in  history  as  a  source  book.  It  is  made  up  of  news- 
paper clippings,  official  reports,  and  other  similar  material 
bearing  on  the  long  agitation  which  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
City  of  New  York  to  establish  a  schedule  of  teachers'  salaries, 
regardless  of  sex.  Such  a  schedule  may  or  may  not  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  (New  York: 
B.  F.  Buck  &  Co.,  1910.     570  p.    $1.00.) 

Professor  George  F.  Atkinson's  Botany  for  high  schools  is 
an  admirably  arranged  textbook.  It  deserves  success.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1910.    493,  p.    $1.25.) 

Old  Greek  nature  stories  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Farrar  is  an  attractive 
treatment  of  the  myths  of  Greece.  It  offers  an  admirable 
opportunity  to  an  ingenious  teacher  to  link  together  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  study  of  history.  The  illustrations  are 
charming.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910. 
252  p.    $1.50.) 

The  three  latest  volumes  in  the  Riverside  Educational  Mono- 
graphs are  The  ideal  teacher,  by  Professor  Palmer  of  Har- 
vard; The  problem  of  vocational  education,  by  Commissioner 
Snedden  of  Massachusetts;  and  The  teacher's  philosophy,  by 
President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College.  All  three  well  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  series.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1910.    35c.  each.) 

Mr.  Will  S.  Monroe,  who  has  written  much  and  well  of 
late,  has  given  us  what  is  probably  the  most  readable  and 
accessible  account  of  Bohemia  and  the  C::echs.  (Boston: 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1910.    485  p.    $3.00.) 
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No  better  and  more  useful  book  on  a  political  subject  hal 
recently  been  written  than  The  cost  of  our  national  govert 
ment,  by  Professor  Ford  of  Princeton.  Governmental  econ- 
omy is  always  praised  in  theory,  and  opposed  in  practiseJ 
Professor  Ford's  book  is  a  concrete  and  definite  setting  out 
of  facts  and  methods  which  some  day  the  American  peoph 
must  face.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1911 
148  p.    $1.50.) 

Open  air  schools,  by  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  is  an  argument  for 
a  return  to  nature  with  a  vengeance.  It  will  set  some  of  our 
American  superintendents  and  school  commissioners  to  think- 
ing. (New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1910.  170  p. 
$1.20.) 

A  delightful  series  of  literary  essays  will  be  found  between 
the  pages  of  Longfellow  and  other  essays,  by  Professor 
William  P.  Trent  of  Columbia.  Professor  Trent  has  a  de- 
tached and  highly  trained  literary  judgment,  profound  critical 
insight,  and  a  charming  style.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  1910.    245  p.    $1.50.) 

The  durable  satisfactions  of  life,  by  President  Eliot,  is 
written  with  all  his  elevation  of  thought  and  dignity  of  style. 
It  will  bear  reading  and  re-reading.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  19 10.    196  p.    $1.00.) 

Mr.  Bardeen,  whose  inimitable  style  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  read,  has  done  a  service  by  preserving  and  printing  his 
reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  under  the  title  of  ^  little  fifer's 
war  diary.  The  book  contains  an  amazing  amount  of  material 
of  general  interest,  and  the  illustrations  are  a  liberal  education 
in  themselves.  (Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1910.  329  p. 
$3.00.) 

Mr.  William  Allen  White  has  printed  in  an  attractive  form 
the  thoughtful  and  eloquent  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  delivered 
at  Columbia  University  in  19 10  under  the  title  A  theory  of 
spiritual  progress.      (Emporia,  Kans. :  Gazette  Press,   1910. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  National  Con-  This  REVIEW  is  glad  to  print  the  following 
ference  Committee  report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Colleges  and  Conference  Committee  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 

Secondary  Schools  ondary  Schools  which  has  been  furnished  for 
the  purpose  by  the  secretary : 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  was 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  Saturday,  January  28,  191 1. 

All  the  organizations  which  send  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ences of  this  Committee  were  represented,  those  in  attendance 
being  as  follows : 

President  George  E.  MacLean,  The  State  University  of 
Iowa,  representing  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities. 

Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand,  Newark  Academy,  represent- 
ing the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Professor  Nathaniel  F.  Davis,  Brown  University,  represent- 
ing the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

Dean  Herman  V.  Ames,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
representing  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Principal  Frederick  L.  Bliss,  The  University  School  of  De- 
troit, representing  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

Chancellor  James  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  University, 
representing  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 

President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  representing  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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Dr.  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  as  substitute  for  Dr.  Elmer 
Brown,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Dean  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Williams  College,  representing 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory] 
Schools. 

In  its  desire  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and] 
convenient  terminology,  the  Committee  had  requested  a  sul 
committee  to  prepare  a  report  for  this  meeting  with  regan 
to  the  use  of  the  terms  "  hour,"  "  count,"  ''  unit,"  *'  period,"^ 
"  exercise,"  "  point,"  etc.,  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
Mr.   Farrand,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  reported  thej 
results  of  the  investigation  which  had  been  made  and  embodiec 
these  results  in  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani*J 
mously  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  this  Committee  recommends,  as  a  matter  of  I 
convenience  and  to  secure  uniformity : 

( 1 )  That  the  term  unit  be  used  only  as  a  measure  of  worl 
done  in  secondary  schools,  and  that  the  term  period  be  used  toj 
denote  a  recitation   (or  equivalent  exercise)   in  a  secondary] 
school ; 

(2)  That  the  term  hour  be  restricted  to  use  in  measuring 
college  work,  and  that  the  term  exercise  be  used  to  denote 
recitation,  lecture,  or  laboratory  period  in  a  college; 

(3)  That  unit  be  used  as  defined  by  this  Committee,  th( 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  the  College  Entrance  Examinatioi 
Board,  and  that  hour  be  used  preferably  in  the  sense  of  year- 
hour; 

(4)  That  the  use  of  other  terms,  such  as  count,  point, 
credit,  etc.,  in  any  of  these  senses  be  discontinued. 

The  sub-committee  had  been  requested  also  to  consider  andJ 
report  on  the  desirability  of  agreeing  on  the  precise  use  of  theJ 
terms  "  programs  of  study,"  "  curriculum,"  and  "  courses  of] 
study."  Mr.  Farrand  reported  that  this  question  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  his  committee  in  the  light  of  the  pub- 
lished resolutions  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and 
such  further  information  as  could  be  procured.  While  con- 
scious of  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the  use  of  these 
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terms,  the  sub-committee  felt  that  it  was  unwise  to  take  any 
action  until  some  common  usage  should  have  become  estab- 
lished in  many  institutions. 

Following  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  a  combination  of 
the  examination  and  the  certification  methods  of  admission 
to  college,  Dean  Ferry  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  that  this  Committee  indorses  the  movement  of 
various  colleges  in  the  direction  of  attaching  weight  to  the 
school  record  of  each  candidate  in  connection  with  his  entrance 
examination,  and  recommends  to  the  colleges  that  such  records 
be  regularly  used  as  an  aid  in  determining  the  candidate's 
fitness  for  admission  to  college. 

The  question  of  the  proper  use  of  the  term  "  honorable  dis- 
missal "  was  considered  at  some  length,  and  the  Secretary  was 
requested  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  subject  and  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Various  questions  proposed  for  discussion  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Headmaster  Far- 
rand,  chairman;  Principal  Bliss,  President  Pritchett,  and  Dean 
Ferry,  was  continued,  with  a  request  that  it  report  again  at 
the  next  meeting. 

The  officers  of  the  past  year  were  reelected  as  follows : 

President,  President  George  E.  MacLean;  Vice-President, 
Headmaster  Wilson  Farrand;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dean 
Frederick  C.  Ferry. 

The  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  will 
be  printed  for  distribution  to  the  members  of  the  associations 
which  are  represented  in  the  Committee. 

Frederick  C.  Ferry 
Secretary-Treastirer 


It  is  said  that  Oxford  is  the  only  university  in  the  world 
to  maintain  a  professorship  of  poetry,  and  surely  the  recent 
history  of  the  chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford  has  been  distinguished 
and  enviable  in  the  extreme.  Among  those  who  have  held 
the  chair  during  the  past  half-century  or  a  little  more,  are  to 
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be  found  the  names  of  Milman,  Keble,  Matthew  Arnold,  S 
Francis  Doyle,  Shairp,  Palgrave,  Courthope,  Bradley,  and 
Mackail.  The  books  which  represent  Mr.  Mackail's  incum- 
bency of  the  chair  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  scholars. 

The  newly  elected  professor  of  poetry  is  the  distinguished 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Dr.  Warren,  who  has  just 
retired  from  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  the  University. 


I 


We  fear  that  the  residents  of  New  London,  Conn.,  are  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  if  a  recently  widely  published  news- 
paper dispatch  is  well  founded.  The  dispatch  stated  that  there 
was  great  enthusiasm  in  New  London  because  the  sum  of 
$100,000  had  been  raised  with  which  to  endow  a  woman's 
college.  Under  present-day  conditions  the  sum  of  $100,000 
will  just  about  endow  a  kindergarten. 


It  is  just  announced  from  Berlin  that  the  long  desired  Uni- 
versity at  Frank fort-on-the-Main  is  soon  to  be  established.  A 
suitable  plan  has  been  submitted  to  the  Prussian  Ministry,  and 
the  opening  of  the  new  institution  is  set  for  19 14.  For  the 
present,  the  new  university  will  comprize  but  three  faculties: 
a  faculty  of  philosophy,  a  faculty  of  law,  and  a  faculty  of 
medicine. 


EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW 

MAY,  igiT 


EDUCATION  ACCORDING  TO  TOLSTOY  ^ 


Tolstoy  stands,  like  a  figure  in  one  of  Millet's  pictures,  in 
silhouette  against  the  long  level  horizon  of  the  Russian  land- 
scape— gaunt,  solemn,  devout  with  the  piety  of  solitude,  bur- 
dened with  the  primitive  cares  of  peasant  service.  He  draws 
our  thoughts  back  to  the  profound,  simple  things.  He  moves 
our  very  depths  of  heart  and  mind,  not  merely  by  his  words 
(tho  there  is  magic  in  some  of  them)  or  by  his  arguments 
(often,  we  feel,  perverse  and  partizan),  but  by  a  sense  of  some- 
thing far  more  deeply  interfused.  Like  Wordsworth,  he  has 
taken  us  into  sacred  confidence  and  has  admitted  us  to  "  a 
review  of  his  own  mind,"  to  his  self-examination  "  how  far 
Nature  and  education  had  qualified  him  "  to  see  the  truth  and 
to  put  it  into  words. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  revolution.  The  old  order  (part  of 
which  we  hate,  part  so  deeply  love)  is  being  riven  by  new 
forces,  from  which  we  hope  and  fear  more  than  we  can  articu- 
lately express.  And  of  our  age  of  revolution,  Tolstoy  was 
the  seer.  What  Rousseau  was  to  those  who  lived  on  the 
verge  of  the  eighteenth-century  revolution,  Tolstoy  has  been 
to  us.  But  Tolstoy  is  greater  than  Rousseau.  Both  of  them, 
thru  their  writings  and  still  more  thru  the  mysterious  influence 
of  personality,  touched  the  ideals  of  education  before  their 
thoughts  moved  the  less  sensitive  surface  of  politics. 
1  From  the  London  [ournal  of  education. 
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This  is  always  sq  in  years  of  revolutionary  reopening  of 
the  heart  of  Europe.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  nearer  than 
the  work  of  the  politician  to  the  life  of  men.  The  harbingers 
of  revolution  are  heard  first  by  those  whose  love  and  duty  lie 
in  the  care  of  little  children,  because  the  teacher,  more  than 
the  politician,  knows  that  he  holds  a  trust  for  the  distant 
future.  Rousseau  and  Tolstoy  alike  found  their  first  inter- 
pretation in  the  art  and  purpose  of  teaching.  Both  of  them 
cared  passionately  for  the  right  unfolding  of  young  life.  Both 
of  them  felt  what  crimes  are  perpetrated  (tho  half  uncon- 
sciously) thru  our  careless  acceptance  of  conventional  ideals 
of  training.  Both  would  have  sacrificed  everything  to  pro- 
tect the  personality  of  children  from  mutilating  distortion. 
And,  therefore,  Rousseau  and  Tolstoy  were  at  one  in  chal- 
lenging the  moral  authority  of  the  bureaucratic  state.  The 
form  of  the  state  which  Rousseau  challenged  was  not  that 
of  the  state  which  Tolstoy  confronted  with  more  than  Rous- 
seau's courage.  But  it  was  the  same  spirit  that  they  defied. 
Both  of  them  denied  the  right  of  the  state  to  color  the  beliefs 
and  to  control  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  But  both  alike 
undermined  other  forms  of  traditional  control;  both  awoke 
the  emotions  which,  in  their  working  upon  ill-balanced  minds 
and  in  neurotic  temperaments,  excite  revolt  against  some  of 
the  restraints  necessary  to  social  order.  And  therefore,  in 
the  wider  perspective  of  history,  it  may  prove  that  Tolstoy, 
like  Rousseau  before  him,  helped,  in  spite  of  himself,  in 
clearing  the  way  for  some  more  decisive  assertion  of  the 
authority  of  the  state,  not  only  in  the  public  life  of  the  com- 
munity, but  in  its  private — even  in  that  most  centrally  private 
part  of  its  life,  the  illumination  of  a  child's  mind  and  the 
gardening  of  its  character. 


How  much  alike  are  the  sentiments  of  Tolstoy  and  Rousseau 
upon  some  questions  of  educational  method  and  principle !  It 
is  plain  that  Tolstoy  was,  at  one  stage  in  his  thinking,  con- 
sciously influenced  by  Rousseau.     Rousseau,  like  Locke  and 
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Montaigne,  finds  a  new  admirer  in  every  cultivated  theorist 
who  begins  to  dabble  in  education.  If  Mr.  Chesterton  decided 
to  open  an  experimental  school,  he  would  straightway  send  a 
post-card  to  the  London  Library  for  Emile  and  the  Thoughts 
concerning  education  and  the  essays  of  Montaigne.  It  would 
be  months  at  least — years,  perhaps — before  the  real  Chester- 
Ionian  doctrine  began  to  wear  thru  the  film  of  infectious  influ- 
ence which  these  waiters  deposit  on  the  keen  reader's  mind. 
Tolstoy  himself,  like  Thomas  Day  and  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth  before  him,  saw  for  a  time  the  educational  problem 
thru  a  veil  of  Rousseauism.  Rousseau's  maxim,  "  La  premiere 
education  doit  etre  purement  negative  "  (most  speciously  false 
of  psychological  presuppositions),  has  its  counterpart  in  Tol- 
stoy's blunter  (and  afterwards  modified)  dictum,  ''  Children 
should  be  taught  as  little  as  possible." 

Tolstoy's  thoughts  about  education  were  as  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Rousseau  as  was  the  art  of  Georges  Michel  by 
that  of  Van  Goyen.  Copy  out  some  of  the  sayings  of  Rous- 
seau and  others  of  Tolstoy;  shuffle  the  slips  together,  with  no 
mark  indicating  their  several  origins,  and  try,  after  a  few 
days,  to  assign  the  different  extracts  to  this  writer  or  to  that. 
You  will  be  in  danger  of  saying,  '*  That  must  be  Tolstoy  " 
of  some  sentence  of  Rousseau,  or  ''Is  not  that  Rousseau?" 
of  some  epigram  of  Tolstoy.  "  Education  perverts  a  child;  it 
can  not  correct  him.  The  more  he  is  perverted  the  less  must 
we  educate  him,  and  the  more  he  needs  freedom."  "  Leave 
the  child  to  itself  in  perfect  liberty.  Whether  it  is  at  work 
or  at  play,  it  is  content  with  either;  its  games  are  its  preoc- 
cupations. Into  whatever  it  does  it  throws  an  interest  which 
'  xcites  cheerfulness  and  a  liberty  which  gives  pleasure.  It 
aoes  the  most  serious  things  under  the  guise  of  play.  Expect 
from  it  only  the  truth,  .  .  .  the  utterance  which  it  will  employ 
will  have  all  the  simplicity  of  primitive  man."  Which  of 
these  half-truths  is  Tolstoy's;  which  Rousseau's? 

"  The  more  he  needs  freedom."  That  comes  straight  from 
Tolstoy's  heart  of  heart.  What  to  Adam  Smith  was  a  philoso- 
phy was  to  Tolstoy  a  religion.  To  him,  as  to  the  earlier 
mood  of  another,  "  love  was  an  unerring  light  and  joy  its  own 
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security."  "  Exlucation,"  he  said  in  1863,  "  is  a  human  activity 
having  for  its  basis  a  desire  for  equality  and  the  constant 
tendency  to  advance  in  knowledge."  ^  And  "  human  activity  " 
needs  freedom.  Freedom  is  the  keynote  of  Tolstoy's  educa- 
tional doctrine — freedom  from  stiff  convention,  freedom  from 
hypocritical  silences  and  asseverations,  freedom  from  crippling 
discipline,  freedom  from  the  prestige  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, freedom  from  the  false  pretenses  of  ''  patriotism,"  free- 
dom from  the  presumption  of  the  bureaucratic  state.  There 
was  in  Tolstoy  little  sense  of  the  value  of  tradition,  little 
sympathy  with  the  unconscious  wisdom  of  well-established 
practise,  little  understanding  of  the  happiness  and  calm  which 
come  to  those  who  have  tired  of  unchartered  freedom,  and, 
under  a  welcome  control,  no  longer  "  feel  the  weight  of 
chance-desires." 

Tolstoy  was  the  herald  of  revolution.  To  him  was  given  a 
passionate  belief  in  freedom  as  an  end  in  itself,  a  fanatical 
faith  in  the  blessing  of  escape  from  the  restraints  which  he  had 
found  obstructive  to  the  free  growth  of  his  nature  and  hurtful 
to  reality  of  personal  belief.  Every  social  and  educational 
system  which  has  hardened  into  selfish  or  hypocritical  conven- 
tion needs  a  Tolstoy  as  its  liberator  from  the  grip  of  habit  and 
of  the  past.  Whether  ours  in  England  is  in  such  case  each 
one  of  us  must  decide  for  himself.  For  every  one  who 
thinks  that  our  one  chance  lies  in  a  new  beginning  Tolstoy's 
message  comes  like  lightning.  "  The  sole  basis  of  education 
is  freedom — the  freedom  of  the  people  to  organize  their  own 
schools,  and  of  the  pupil  to  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
he  will  learn  and  how  he  will  learn  it.  .  .  .  The  less  the 
restraint,  the  better  the  school."  ^  Translated  into  the  prose 
of  educational  administration,  this  means,  "  Elective  studies 
from  the  nursery  upward,  and  no  state  control  of  educational 

'Quoted  on  pp.  488-9  of  The  life  of  Tolstoy:  Later  years,  by  Mr. 
Aylmer  Maude,  whose  studies  of  Tolstoy  have  made  the  English-speaking 
jvorld  his  debtors. 

3  Quoted  (apparently  with  some  compression  of  Tolstoy's  own  words)  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  in  Tolstoy  as  a  schoolmaster.  (London :  A.  C. 
Fifield.) 
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developments."  Herbert  Spencer,  sowing  his  wild  oats  in 
Social  statics,  and  Edward  Baines,  mouthing  the  platitudes 
of  '*  laissez  faire,  laissez  aller  "  in  the  Crosby  Hall  lectures, 
had  neither  of  them  so  sanguine  a  dream.  How  about  grants- 
in-aid  from  public  funds?  If  these  are  necessary,  how  can 
we  escape  some  form  of  state  control?  And  how  about  those 
children  who  are  volatile  in  temperament,  over  self-confident, 
prone  to  self-opinion,  unpersevering  ?  How  are  they  to  form 
habits  of  persistence,  of  intellectual  determination,  of  doing 
at  the  right  moment  what  they  ought  (but  do  not  want)  to  do  ? 


Ill 

Yet  how  much  truth  there  is  in  Tolstoy's  protest  against 
our  conventional  traditions,  after  all!  In  his  school  at  Yas- 
naya  Polyana,  in  the  early  sixties  of  last  century,  there  was  a 
village  lad,  Fedka,  a  little  mite  of  ten  years  old.  The  inexperi- 
enced Tolstoy  tried  to  make  this  infant  express  himself  in  a 
written  essay  upon  "  Wheat."  The  result  was  a  composition 
in  the  characteristic  style  of  board-school  art :  "  The  grain 
germinates  in  the  ground.  First  it  is  green,  but  when  it  has 
grown  a  little  it  produces  ears  and  the  women  reap  it.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  wheat  like  grass  which  the  cattle  eat." 

In  how  many  thousands  of  schoolrooms  is  this  sort  of  stiff 
formality  being  practised  under  the  high  name  of  free  com- 
position in  the  Mother  Tongue.  And  how  futile  it  all  is, 
how  remote  from  the  inner  life  of  "  a  sensitive  being,  a 
creative  soul,"  how  ingeniously  contrived  to  set  up  a  lifelong 
appetite  for  interminable  "  journalese."  Listen  to  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy  in  Mr.  Masefield's  Tragedy  of  Nan,  crooning  to 
herself  about  'er  'air,  and  how  transfigured  is  the  dialect  by 
the  vividness  and  sincerity  of  her  emotion.  How  it  would 
jar  upon  us  to  hear  the  careful  aspirate !  But  we  are  rubbing 
out  (or  trying  to  rub  out)  the  unself -consciousness  of  dialect 
under  a  false  notion  of  culture. 

But  Tolstoy,  an  artist  born  and  also  (like  Van  Gogh)  a 
religious. enthusiast,  was  sickened  by  the  false  conventions  of 
little  Fedka's  exercise.     So  he  let  him  choose  his  own  subject, 
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and  the  lad  chose  "  Toula."  This  was  the  resuh.  Mr.  Crosby 
prints  it  in  his  book : 

"  When  I  was  still  a  little  fellow,  about  five  years  old,  I  used 
to  hear  people  speak  of  going  to  Toula,  but  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  And  so  I  asked  father,  '  Father,  to  what  Toula 
do  you  go?  Is  it  pretty?  '  Father  said,  '  Yes.'  And  I  said, 
'  Take  me  with  you,  father,  so  that  I  may  see  Toula.'  Father 
said,  '  All  right.  Come  on  Sunday  and  I'll  take  you.'  I  was 
delighted,  and  began  to  run  and  jump  on  the  bench.  The 
days  passed  and  Sunday  arrived.  I  got  up  early,  and  father 
was  already  harnessing  the  horses  in  the  farmyard,  and  I 
dressed  myself  as  quickly  as  I  could.  When  I  came  out  the 
horses  were  already  harnessed.  I  got  into  the  sleigh,  and  we 
left. 

"  We  go  on  and  on  until  we  have  gone  fourteen  versts. 
I  see  a  big  church,  and  I  cry  out,  '  Father,  see  what  a  big 
church.'  Father  answered,  '  There  is  another  smaller  church, 
which  is  smaller  but  prettier.'  I  begin  to  beg  him,  '  Father, 
let's  go  there  to  church.'  Father  takes  me  there.  As  we 
arrive,  they  begin  ringing  the  bells.  I  am  afraid,  and  ask 
father  what  it  is,  if  it  is  a  drum  and  trumpet.     Father  says, 

*  No,  it  is  the  mass  that  is  beginning.'  Then  we  go  into  the 
church  to  say  our  prayers.  When  that  is  done  we  go  to  the 
market,  and  I  walk  and  walk  and  trip  up  and  look  everywhere. 
We  reach  the  market,  and  I  see  they  are  selling  kalatchi 
(rolls  of  bread),  and  I  want  to  take  some  without  paying. 
And  father  says  to  me,  '  Don't  take  any,  or  they  will  take 
your  hat.'     I  ask  why  they  would  take  it,  and  father  says, 

*  Take  nothing  without  paying.'  I  say,  '  Give  me  ten  kopeks 
and  I'll  buy  a  kalatch.'  Father  gives  me  some.  I  buy  three 
kalatchi.  I  eat  them  and  say,  '  Father,  what  good  kalatchi.' 
When  we  have  bought  all  that  we  have  to,  we  return  to  our 
horses,  give  them  a  drink  and  some  hay.  When  they  have 
finished  eating,  we  harness  them  and  go  back  home.  I  go 
into  the  house  and  undress,  and  I  begin  to  tell  everybody  that 
I  had  been  at  Toula,  and  how  father  and  I  had  gone  to 
church  to  pray  to  God.  Then  I  go  to  sleep,  and  in  my  dream 
I  see  father  leave  for  Toula  again.     I  wake  up  quickly  and 
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see  that   all   are   sleeping,    and   then   I   go  to   sleep   again, 
too." 

That,  as  Tolstoy  delightedly  said,  is  art,  is  literature.  It  is 
free  of  what  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes  has  well  called  "  the  petty 
tricks  of  handling,  and  the  petty  preferences  of  vision,  which 
fetter  us  unconsciously."  Tolstoy  was  in  education  what  the 
greater  of  the  post-impressionists  attempt  to  be  in  painting. 
He  sought,  as  Mr.  Roger  Fry  has  said  of  Cezanne,  Gauguin, 
and  Van  Gogh,  "  to  vindicate  for  the  future  the  right  of  self- 
expression."  He  wanted  to  simplify  life,  and  therefore  to  sim- 
plify education,  which  is  a  preparation  for  life.  He  thought 
(whether  mistakenly  or  not  each  of  us  must  judge  for  him- 
self) that  "  we  must  make  an  entirely  fresh  start  "  (again  I 
quote  from  Mr.  Holmes,  in  order  to  show  how  close  is  the 
connection  between  post-impressionism  in  painting  and 
Tolstoy  ism  in  education)  ''  by  resolutely  going  back  to  a 
childish  simplicity  of  statement.  Then,  when  we  know  how 
to  say  things  simply,  we  may  begin  to  add  refinements,  and 
so  work  forward  to  a  means  of  expression  which  says  what 
we  have  to  say,  and  says  it  beautifully."  * 

IV 

E^ch  man's  educational  theory  is,  as  Amiel  said  of  land- 
scape, "  a  state  of  the  soul."  Tolstoy's  heart  was  wrung  with 
pity  for  the  victims  (rich  and  poor  alike)  of  class-selfishness 
and  class-misunderstanding.  To  cure  this  was  (he  thought) 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  education.  He  held  it  to  be  essen- 
tial, therefore,  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  should  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  working  with  their  hands  and  to  being 
able  "  to  do  for  themselves  "  in  the  duties  of  the  home.  "  Let 
them  do  all  they  can  for  themselves;  carry  out  their  own 
slops,  fill  their  own  jugs,  wash  up,  arrange  their  rooms,  clean 
their  boots  and  clothes,  lay  the  table.  Believe  me  that,  unim- 
portant as  these  things  may  seem,  they  are  a  hundred  times 
more  important  for  your  children's  happiness  than  a  knowl- 

*  Notes  on  the  post-impressionist  painters,  by  C.  J.  Holmes.     (London  : 
Philip  Lee  Warner,  1910.) 
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edge  of  French  or  of  history.  .  .  .  Without  such  a  training 
as  this  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  moral  education,  a  Chrij 
tion  education."  ®  And  Tolstoy  meant  that  hoys  should  leai 
to  do  these  things  as  well  as  girls. 

Michael  E.  Sadler 

Eastwood,  Weybridge, 
England 

**  In  a  letter  on  Education  printed  in  Tolstoy's  Essays  and  letters, 
translated  by  Aylmer  Maude  and  published  by  H.  Frowde  in  The  World's 
Classics. 


II 


THE  FEMINIZATION  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS  AND 
ITS   POLITICAL   CONSEQUENCES 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  feminization  of 
our  schools  and  the  effect  of  the  greatly  preponderating  female 
influence  in  education  upon  the  character  of  our  boys  and 
men.  Yet  there  is  one  side  of  the  question  which  is  curiously 
neglected;  altho  it  is  an  aspect  of  the  most  serious  import 
to  the  future  of  the  nation,  and  that  is  the  political  conse- 
quences of  putting  the  training  of  our  citizens  and  voters — 
our  future  representatives  in  the  state  legislatures  and  in 
Congress,  our  future  Presidents  and  Cabinet  ministers — into 
the  hands  of  a  class  that  consists  of  individuals  who  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word  are  not  citizens,  and  who  have  no  part 
or  lot  in  the  politics  and  government  of  the  country.  Greece 
used  her  slaves  as  tutors  for  the  sons  of  her  free  men.  Rome 
also  put  education  into  the  hands  of  a  slave  class,  and  nat- 
urally enough,  as  these  slave-taught  youths  grew  up,  they 
failed  to  measure  up  to  the  traditions  of  their  free  forefathers; 
they  lost  the  habit  of  government  and  the  power  of  ruling 
over  great  nations;  and  the  glory  of  Greece  departed,  and 
Rome  fell  beneath  the  onslaught  of  the  free  men  from  the 
North. 

The  feminization  of  education  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  rapidly  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Great  Britain; 
but  there  it  is  neither  so  complete  nor  of  such  long  standing 
as  in  this  country;  and  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the 
political  life  of  the  nation  are  hardly  yet  beginning  to  be  felt. 
The  proportion  of  men,  even  in  the  elementary  schools,  is 
larger  in  England  than  here,  and  all  the  boys  of  the  upper 
and  landed  classes  still  go  to  the  great  public  schools,  which 
are  completely  and  entirely  free  as  yet  from  the  slightest 
tinge  of  feminization. 
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Until  very  recent  days — in  fact  until  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  formed  his  cabinet  in  1905 — all  high 
positions  in  the  British  government  were  held  by  men  of  the 
landed  and  aristocratic  families;  and  even  as  electors  the 
English  democracy — the  men  who  in  their  youth  attended  the 
elementary  schools — has  only  comparatively  recently  had  any 
share  in  the  government.  It  was  only  in  1867  that  any  men 
of  the  working  class  were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  and  it 
was  not  until  1885  that  working  men  became  numerically 
preponderant  in  the  electorate.  The  new  voters,  after  both 
these  reform  acts,  were  timid  and  slow  in  asserting  their 
strength.  Until  the  overthrow  of  the  conservative  govern- 
ment in  1905,  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  left  almost  completely 
in  the  hands  of  men  educated  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Marlborough, 
and  Rugby,  and  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  hence  there 
has  been  as  yet  little  opportunity  to  observe  the  political  effect 
of  the  growing  feminization  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  old  tradition  of  the  governing  classes  in  England  was 
not  without  reasonableness  and  consistency.  It  was  held  that 
the  government  of  the  country  was  and  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  who,  having  ample  incomes  from  their  landed 
estates,  were  able  to  give  time  and  attention  to  politics  with- 
out requiring  in  return  any  salary  or  pecuniary  recompense. 
In  the  old  days — until  the  intrusion  of  the  principle  of  democ- 
racy into  British  politics — the  education  given  to  boys  of  the 
governing  classes  was  definitely  aimed  at  preparing  them  for 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  care  of  the  nation. 
A  glance  over  the  lives  of  men  who  have  been  prominent  in 
English  political  life  will  reveal  that  at  a  very  early  age — 
sometimes  even  at  six  years  old — they  were  sent  to  some  pre- 
paratory boarding  school,  a  school  of  twenty  or  thirty  small 
boys  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  was  assisted  by  a  couple  of  ushers. 

The  first  Earl  of  Cranbrook  went  to  school  at  six  years  of 
age,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  went  at  seven.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  allowed  to  stay  at  home — under  the  care  of  an  able 
tutor — to  the  mature  age  of  twelve,  when  he  went  straight  to 
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Eton.  After  five  or  six  years  in  the  preparatory  school,  the 
future  statesman  went  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  public 
schools,  whence  he  past  on  to  the  university;  and  from 
college  he  graduated  at  once  into  public  life.  Thus  from 
infancy  the  boys  of  the  governing  classes  were  removed  from 
feminine  influence,  and  put  under  the  care  of  men.  Their 
training  and  traditions  were  wholly  masculine,  and  all  thru 
their  boyhood  they  were  taught  to  look  forward  to  taking 
part  in  the  government  of  their  country  as  their  natural  and 
proper  career;  and  to  consider,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby,  one  of  the  greatest  pedagogs  of  the  English  gov- 
erning classes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  "  the  desire  of  taking 
an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of  government,  as  the  high- 
est earthly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind." 

In  this  country  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  any 
tendency  to  rank  politics  as  the  most  desirable  of  careers. 
The  "  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great  work  of 
government "  is  not  cultivated  in  our  boys  and  college  men. 
Politics  are  frequently  considered  the  special  concern  of  the 
ward  heeler  and  the  party  boss,  and  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  young  man  who  is  making  choice  of  his  life 
work.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  During  the  most 
impressionable  years  of  the  life  of  our  boys  they  are  left 
almost  entirely  to  feminine  influence.  Fathers  in  the  United 
States  have  almost  abdicated  from  all  parental  authority.  It 
is  the  mother  who  rules  the  home,  who  trains  the  boys  as 
well  as  the  girls,  and  who  is  the  chief  source  of  the  moral 
ideals  and  aspirations  of  every  member  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Nor  does  the  feminine  regime  cease  when  the  boys  go  to 
school.  Since  the  beginning  of  time,  boys  have  had  mothers; 
and  even  for  the  boys  of  the  governing  classes  of  England, 
mothers  were  accepted  as  the  necessary  guardians  of  their 
infants,  until  the  boys  reached  the  age  of  six  or  seven.  But 
the  staffing  of  the  schools  in  which  the  boys  receive  their 
education  with  women  teachers  is  an  entirely  new  develop- 
ment, and  a  development  which,  as  has  been  said,  began  earlier 
and  has  been  carried  much  further  in  the  United  States  than 
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m  Great  Britain.  Here  women  teach  the  boys  and  girls,  n< 
only  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  but  also  in  the  higl 
schools.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  men  teachers  in  the' 
high  schools,  and  many  men  principals  in  the  grammar  schools. 
Still,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  an  age  which  sees  the 
ending  of  school  life  for  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  our 
future  voters,  the  boy's  education  has  been  begun,  continued, 
and  ended  by  women,  and  his  contact  with  men — father, 
teacher,  or  school  principal — has  so  far  been  slight  and  dis- 
tant, in  comparison  with  his  contact  with  his  mother  and  his 
women  teachers. 

Efforts  are  made  in  the  American  public  schools  to  teach 
the  boys  something  of  their  civic  duties  and  to  inspire  them 
with  patriotism.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  fly  from  the  flagpole 
at  every  schoolhouse;  and  the  boy  gets  some  idea  from  his 
teachers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
machinery  of  government.  But  citizenship,  taught  by  one 
who  is  not  admitted  into  its  pale,  must  necessarily  have  an 
artificial  ring;  and  the  boy  is  quick  to  discover  its  unreality 
and  lack  of  conviction.  He  is  not  likely  to  breathe  in  patriot- 
ism and  enthusiasm  for  citizenship  duties  from  a  teacher 
whom  he  sees  excluded  from  all  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  quickly  learns  to  put  aside  as  "  guff  "  what  his 
feminine  pedagogs  try  to  impress  upon  him  and  to  take  his 
lessons  in  politics  from  the  party  boss  or  the  ward  heelers  in 
his  voting  district,  with  whom  he  comes  into  actual  contact. 
These  are  the  real  thing.  What  his  teacher  has  told  him  is 
something  entirely  removed  from  life — beautiful  and  admira- 
ble, perhaps — but  not  adapted  to  a  man's  world  and  a  man's 
activities.  Probably  the  politics  of  his  ward  do  not  attract 
him.  He  has  not  been  accustomed  to  take  his  civic  responsi- 
bilities seriously.  They  have  not  been  responsibilities  at  all 
for  those  who  have  trained  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  and  as 
he  enters  manhood  he  simply  disregards  them.  He  goes  his 
way,  he  absorbs  himself  in  his  business  or  profession,  and  he 
leaves  politics  for  those  who  desire  to  make  some  personal 
profit  out  of  their  political  activity. 

In  the  work  of  teaching  citizenship,  the  teacher  is  herself 
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faced  with  a  dilemma.  Either  she  is  a  "  womanly  woman," 
caring  nothing  for  voting  and  politics,  and  quite  content  to 
remain  in  her  woman's  sphere,  in  which  case  she  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  teach  civics  well;  or  she  has  studied  the  govern- 
ment and  politics  of  her  city,  state,  and  country.  She  feels 
deep  interest  in  all  the  questions  that  convulse  or  thrill  the 
nation;  she  puts  her  heart  into  work  for  reforms  in  politics, 
and  intensely  desires  to  see  the  government  take  the  right 
path  in  every  crisis  of  its  history.  In  this  case  she  will  proba- 
bly be  capable  of  treating  political  subjects  in  her  classes; 
but  she  is  apt  to  become  discontented  with  her  own  exclusion 
from  a  share  in  the  working  out  and  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems arid  policies  in  which  she  feels  that  she  is  deeply  con- 
cerned ;  and  her  discontent  with  her  own  unenfranchised  posi- 
tion is  likely  tp  disturb  and  unbalance  the  course  of  instruction 
that  she  gives  to  her  boys  and  girls,  and  to  lead  her  to  advo- 
cate theories  which  no  believer  in  purely  masculine  govern- 
ment for  the  nation  could  indorse.  This,  however,  is  a  small 
matter,  because  whatever  line  she  takes,  it  may  safely  be 
concluded  that  she  will  make  very  little  impression  on  the 
minds  of  her  boy  pupils.  Boys  are  quick  to  distinguish  shams 
from  realities,  and  they  are  pretty  certain  to  set  down  the 
political  theories  and  high-sounding  lessons  of  patriotism  that 
come  from  the  lips  of  their  unenfranchised  teacher  as  all 
right  for  her — she's  not  in  the  game — but  in  no  way  applicable 
to  themselves,  not  at  all  to  be  remembered  or  acted  upon  when 
they  step  out  into  the  men's  world  of  politics  and  business. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  work  of  our  women  teachers. 
In  every  respect,  except  as  regards  political  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  American  "  schoolmarm "  is  admirable. 
The  happiness  and  the  rapid  progress  in  learning  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  day  after  day 
sit  in  her  classes,  compare  well  with  the  feelings  and  progress 
of  the  boys  who  crept  unwillingly  to  school  in  the  days  when 
a  frowning  dominie  ruled  by  means  of  cane  or  taws.  And 
American  mothers  do  their  work  well.  American  sons  of 
American  mothers  can  compare  with  the  men  of  any  other 
nation  on  earth  for  courage,  uprightness,  and  especially  for 
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gentleness,    kindliness,    consideration,    and    courtesy    towan 
women  and  children.     But   for  citizenship,   the  training  ofl 
our  boys  is  wofully  incomplete.    The  United  States  has  made) 
the  great  experiment  of  democracy  for  the  longest  period  of  J 
time  that  any  such  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  by  anyj 
nation  on  earth.     Can  it  be  claimed  that  the  experiment  has 
been  wholly  a  success?    Do  the  best  men  of  the  nation  nat- 
urally turn  to  politics  as  the  career  worthy  of  the  highest] 
ambition?     Is  every  citizen,  every  voter,  keenly  interested  inl 
the  public  business — in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  government! 
for  which  he  is  responsible?     Is  political  service  considered* 
worthy  of  the  greatest  honor?     In  a  word,  are  the  affairs  of] 
the  nation  treated  as  the  personal  concern  of  each  citizen,  and' 
is  politics — the  principles  and  ideals  of  politics,  not  the  per- 
sonalities— ^the  favorite  theme  for  discussion  whenever  two! 
or  three  educated  men  happen  to  come  together? 

Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  of  a  new  and  developing' 
country  to  demand  that  the  very  best  abilities  and  services  of, 
the  nation  should  be  called  into  the  work  of  government;  oi 
even  that  politics  should  constitute  as  honorable  and  desirable 
a  career  as  in  England.    But  it  is  surely  not  saying  too  muchi 
to  assert  that  a  low  level  of  political  life — corrupt  municipal 
government  and  the  domination  of  the  machine  and  the  party | 
boss  in  state  and  national  politics — constitutes  a  real  danger 
to  the  life  of  the  nation.     The  nation's  efficiency  is  lowered,, 
as  the  efficiency  of  a  family  is  decreased  by  unwholesome] 
conditions  of  home  life.     Patriotism  becomes  a  mechanical 
worship  of  the  flag;  or  a  mere  jingoism,  crying  out  for  big 
armies  and  navies,  instead  of  enlightened  love  and  service^; 
of  one's  country. 

There  are  even  those  who  are  ready  to  assert  that  democracy 
is  a  failure,  and  that  the  only  way  to  improve  political  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  is  thru  a  rigid  restriction  of  the 
franchise,  a  limitation  of  the  right  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  a  higher  edu- 
cation or  who  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  that  improvement  can  lie  this  way.  College 
men  have  not  come  forward  in  any  large  numbers  as  leaders 
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of  political  thought;  and  the  men  of  property — the  capitalists 
and  business  men — have  very  frequently  shown  themselves 
criminally  contented  to  buy  what  governmental  protection  or 
privileges  they  desired  from  the  professional  politicians. 
Neither  does  the  nineteenth  century  history  of  England  bear 
out  the  idea  that  the  restriction  of  political  privileges  to  a 
governing  class  makes  for  efficient  and  pure  government.  Brib- 
ery and  corruption  were  never  so  rampant  as  before  the 
passage  of  the  first  great  Reform  Act  in  1832,  and  every  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  since  then  has  made  for  purer  elections 
and  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  poli- 
ticians toward  the  nation.  It  was  the  working  men  of  Eng- 
land, not  the  governing  class,  who  saw  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  who  stood  by  the  North,  while  the  great 
English  statesmen  were  ready  to  throw  their  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  South.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  experience  of  the 
political  sagacity  of  English  working  men  at  this  great  crisis 
in  human  history  that  won  over  the  great  statesman  to  the 
cause  of  democracy,  and  brought  about  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Acts,  first  of  1867,  and  next  of  1884-5. 

King  Edward  I,  when  he  called  the  first  English  Parliament 
in  1295 — the  first  Parliament  in  which  all  the  freemen  of  the 
nation  were  represented — had  more  political  wisdom  than 
these  pessimists  who  despair  of  democracy.  "  That  which 
concerns,  shall  be  discust  by  all  "  was  his  dictum  in  sum- 
moning the  burgesses  alongside  of  the  knights  and  barons, 
and  a  backward  step  to  autocracy,  aristocracy,  or  plutocracy 
would  be  utterly  unavailing  for  the  purification  of  politics  or 
the  improvement  of  political  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

The  one  thing  especially  needful  in  order  to  inspire  the  men 
of  this  nation  with  a  full,  deep  sense  of  their  political  duties 
and  responsibility  is  to  have  our  future  citizens  trained  and 
educated  by  citizens.  This  feminization  of  our  homes  and 
our  schools  must  somehow  be  counteracted.  It  may  not  be 
possible  for  the  fathers  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  the 
boys.  In  fact,  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  it  has  never  been 
considered  disadvantageous  to  a  boy's  development  of  the 
manly  character  suitable  to  the  ruling  sex,  that  a  boy  should 
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be  left  largely  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  But  after  that  ag( 
if  the  man's  sphere  and  the  woman's  sphere  are  to  be  clearly 
separated  and  men  are  to  assume  all  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation — it  is  not  suitable 
that  the  boys  should  be  left  in  the  almost  sole  charge  of 
women,  whose  only  political  duty  is  to  pay  the  taxes  levied 
on  them  by  men,  and  to  obey  the  laws  which  men  have  framed. 
To  train  the  boy  for  a  sphere  so  different  from  that  of  his 
mother  and  sisters,  there  must  be  men — ^tutors  at  home  and 
men  teachers  in  the  schools.  From  this  point  of  view,  co- 
education is  clearly  a  mistake;  for  if  the  training  for  politics 
and  for  the  larger  life  of  the  nation  is  necessary  for  boys, 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  give  such  training  to  girls — train- 
ing which  would  tend  to  unfit  them  for  their  own  sphere,  and 
probably  to  make  them  utterly  discontented  with  it.  Hence 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  a  segregation  of  the  sexes,  and 
the  teaching  of  boys  by  men,  must  be  the  only  logical  method 
of  ensuring  that  the  rising  generation  shall  provide  us  with 
better  statesmen  and  politicians  than  we  now  have;  and  that 
democracy  in  the  United  States  shall  be  the  triumphant  suc- 
cess that  all  who  believe  in  it  are  convinced  that  it  can  be 
and  ought  to  be. 

There  is  of  course  an  alternative,  and  that  is  to  enfranchise 
all  school  teachers — to  admit  the  women  teachers  as  well  as 
the  men  into  the  field  of  political  responsibility.  In  this  way, 
without  perhaps  so  profound  a  disturbance  of  our  present 
economy,  we  should  give  to  our  boys  teachers  who  would 
be  citizens,  who  would  be  in  the  game,  who  would  share  the 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  It  might  be 
possible  for  the  most  pronounced  opponent  of  woman  suffrage 
to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  school  teachers.  The 
strongest  believer  in  masculine  government  might  be  willing 
to  bestow  the  franchise  on  the  teachers  of  his  boys,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  nor  in  response  to  any  demand  arising  out  of 
the  needs  of  their  sex,  but  as  part  of  their  necessary  prepara- 
tion to  fit  them  to  train  and  educate  the  next  generation  of 
voters.  Annie  G.  Porritt 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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THE    TRAINING    OF    THE    TEACHER    OF    THE 
CLASSICS  IN  GERMANY^ 

It  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  growth  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion that  we  are  all  attempting  to  enlarge  our  present  point 
of  view.  To  limit  ourselves  by  our  own  horizon  we  recognize 
as  fatal  to  our  intellectual  progress.  Comparison  of  oui: 
own  institutions,  our  own  methods,  with  those  prevailing  else- 
where is  sure  to  bring  gain.  The  teacher  who  never  emerges 
from  her  classroom  to  witness  the  work  of  her  colleagues  in 
the  same  or  in  other  schools,  does  not  know  whether  she 
teaches  well,  for  she  is  not  able  to  measure  her  performance 
by  the  attainment  of  others.  Even  school  boards  and  school 
trustees  recognize  the  value  that  visiting  brings  to  their  school 
superintendent,  to  their  school  principals.  Time  spent  in  ob- 
servation elsewhere  is  well  spent.  We  in  turn  welcome  both 
the  friendly  and  the  critical  visitor,  and  we  are  curious  to 
learn  how  they  are  imprest  in  the  course  of  their  observa- 
tions. Their  reports  are  of  great  value  to  us;  we  want  to 
know  how  our  system  impresses  the  outsider,  always  pro- 
vided that  the  visitor  knows  how  to  observe. 

And  let  me  say  here,  that  observation  that  is  at  once 
keen  and  sympathetic  is  not  every  man's  attainment.  We  all 
know  of  distinguished  foreigners  who  have  ambled  thru  our 
schoolrooms,  have  successfully  noted  all  the  superficial  indica- 
tions, but  have  failed  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  things. 

Our  classical  teaching  has  been  subjected  in  recent  times  to 
various  criticisms  by  visitors  from  abroad.  The  Germans,  and 
the  members  of  the  Mosely  Commission  have  not  been  enthusi- 
astic of  our  performance  and  our  results.     Perhaps  we  have 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Classical  Club  of  Normal  College,  New 
York,  January  5,  1910. 
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not  gone  a-visiting  sufficiently.  The  distance  to  be  overcome, 
and  the  difficulties  of  withdrawing  temporarily  from  one's 
chosen  activity,  account  in  large  measure  for  the  little  we 
know  of  what  others  in  the  classical  field  are  doing.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  propose,  with  the  consent  of  your 
executive  committee,  to  take  you  by  an  easy  transfer  to  Ger- 
many. I  am  going  to  satisfy,  if  I  can,  your  curiosity,  and 
point  out  why  the  Germans  are  such  unsurpassed  teachers  of 
the  classics — why  their  work  is  so  telling  that  the  educated 
German  who  has  studied  Latin  or  Greek  has  received  for  life 
a  vital  impulse,  an  appreciation  for  the  deeper  culture  that 
abides  in  the  classics. 

The  secret  rests  not  in  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  Ger- 
mans as  contrasted  with  our  own  young  people,  but  simply 
and  solely  in  the  preparation  of  their  teachers  for  their  voca- 
tional duties,  and  in  the  method  of  instruction  that  they  have 
developed.  The  difference  between  our  work  and  theirs  is  not 
one  of  degree,  a  more  or  less,  conditioned  on  the  longer 
period  of  time  that  they  devote  to  the  work;  it  is  the  outcome 
of  the  fundamental  character  of  their  work.  Perhaps  then, 
even  if  we  can  not  attain  to  the  scope  and  intensity  of  their 
performance,  we  may  approach  closer  to  the  quality  of  their 
work.  Thoroness,  precision,  vigor  are  characteristic  of  all 
German  teaching,  as  they  are  inherent  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
German  nation.  You  can  not  escape  the  evidence  of  these  tend- 
encies anywhere,  whether  you  regard  their  performance  in  the 
industries,  in  technical  branches,  or  in  scholarship.  They  have 
no  room  for  the  amiable  dilettantism  of  the  amateur;  they 
differ  in  this  respect  distinctly  from  the  American  and  the 
Englishman.  They  respect  and  develop  conscious  skill;  they 
have  a  distinct  purpose,  and  they  aim  definitely  to  secure  it. 
Life  is  a  mighty  struggle;  an  intellectual  force  knows  of  no 
halfway  compromises. 

Here  is  their  standpoint  with  respect  to  the  school — no  one 
has  any  business  to  teach  who  is  not  master  of  his  subject, 
masterful  in  method.  Perhaps  this  does  not  make  the  most 
amiable  race — it  does  make  a  most  efficient  one,  and  today 
we  need  efficiency  above  all. 
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The  German  school  system  calls  for  competent  teachers; 
fewer  teachers,  if  it  must  be  so,  but  first  class.  There  goes 
on  a  constant  process  of  unsparing  elimination,  which  pre- 
vents experimentation  by  weaklings.  Temporary  occupants 
of  the  teaching  profession  are  unknown.  It  is  a  life's  work, 
and  it  is  a  critical  situation  that  confronts  every  candidate. 
He  is  to  be  responsible  for  generations  of  scholars  that  de- 
velop under  his  ministrations.  Their  efficiency  he  must  pro- 
mote. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  the  schools  are  institutions 
of  the  state;  even  when  financed  by  municipalities,  the  ultimate 
control  of  their  standards  rests  wath  the  officials  who  super- 
vise in  behalf  of  the  state.  The  state  is  inflexible  in  its  de- 
mands of  attainment;  it  knows  that  its  demands  can  be  met 
only  by  first-class  teachers,  and  therefore  only  the  best  are 
wanted.  Nor  is  it  ready  to  abide  patiently  or  anxiously, 
whether  a  young  teacher  will  ultimately  give  evidence  that 
he  is  well  adapted  to  the  calling.  It  does  not  propose  that 
successive  classes  of  pupils  be  experimented  upon.  Suc- 
cessful work  must  be  done  from  the  first  day.  Its  teachers 
are  not  to  grow  into  teaching  ability;  they  must  have  such 
preliminary  training  that  when  assigned  to  the  charge  of  a 
class  the  authorities  know  that  such  a  teacher  is  capable. 
There  is  involved  in  this  demand  the  necessity  of  elaborate 
professional  preparation,  and  it  groups  itself  under  two  heads 
— of  scholarship,  and  of  teaching  ability.  These  two  sides 
of  the  teacher's  equipment  were  not  always  given  equal  prom- 
inence or  equal  weight.  As  with  us,  and  especially  in  our 
secondary  schools,  the  latter,  the  teaching  ability,  was  at  one 
time  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  consequence  its 
value  slighted.  The  scholarship  of  German  teachers  has  al- 
ways been  sound ;  their  teaching  capacity  varied.  Within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  importance  of  developing  by  delib- 
erate methods  the  teaching  capacity  of  every  single  candidate 
has  become  a  characteristic  of  the  training  they  receive.  The 
German  who  has  determined  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
makes  his  choice  early  in  life.  He  knows  when  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  twenty  whether  the  profession  and  the  honors  and 
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advantages  it  is  apt  to  bring  appeal  to  him.  Germans  do  not 
shift  easily  from  profession  to  profession,  as  they  do  with  us, 
and  a  transfer  of  allegiance  from  one  field  of  intellectual 
activity  to  another,  tho  not  impossible,  always  brings  its 
drawbacks  with  it.  I  have  mentioned  the  age  of  twenty  as 
the  time  when  a  man  has  probably  definitely  determined  upon 
the  teaching  career.  He  may  have  left  his  secondary  school 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  may  have  deferred 
his  final  choice  until  he  has  realized  in  the  early  years  of  his 
university  work  what  intellectual  gratification  the  various  pur- 
suits may  bring  him.  If  his  choice  finally  falls  upon  teaching, 
he  must  be  sure  of  his  own  previous  record  at  the  secondary 
school  which  he  has  attended.  It  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  such  a  record  will  show  more  than  average  ability. 
He  who  has  reached  the  close  of  his  secondary  school  life  under 
difftculties,  who  has  not  left  the  impress  of  distinctly  con- 
spicuous ability,  ought  not  undertake  the  guidance  of  others 
at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives.  The  future 
teacher  of  the  classics  has  had,  before  he  enters  upon  university 
work,  at  his  gymnasium  a  nine  or  six  years'  Latin,  a  six  or 
four  years'  Greek  course.  The  alternative  in  number  of  years 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  two  distinct  types  of  the  classical 
gymnasium;  in  the  one  that  affords  the  briefer  number  of 
years,  there  is  a  compensating  intensity  of  work,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  periods  per  week;  and  I  would  add  that  no  one  can 
become  a  teacher  of  the  classics  who  has  not  devoted  himself 
to  both  Latin  and  Greek.  Schools  there  are  in  which  Latin 
only,  and  not  Greek,  is  offered,  but  of  the  teacher  of  Latin 
it  is  expected  that  he  has  mastered  both  languages,  and  can, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  handle  either  with  equal  skill.  From 
the  professional  point  of  view,  the  two  languages  and  their 
literature  cohere  intimately,  and  he  is  intellectually  maimed 
as  teacher  who  is  not  thoroly  acquainted  with  their  reciprocal 
influence  on  each  other. 

How  the  work  is  done  in  these  preparatory  years  in  the 
gymnasium  will  appear  later  when  we  come  to  discuss  method. 
The  student — every  student  of  the  gymnasium — comes  up  at 
the  close  of  the  nine-year  course  in  the  secondary  school  for 
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a  final  examination,  and  passes  it  before  the  conclave  of  his 
own  teachers,  who  are  reenforced  by  a  government  inspector. 
No  entrance  examination  to  a  higher  institution,  a  university, 
exists..  Germany  disposed  of  that  folly  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  voted  it  a  farce.  It  places  its  reliance,  when  the 
capacity  of  the  secondary  student  is  to  be  past  upon,  on  the 
verdict  of  those  under  whose  instruction  the  pupils  have  ad- 
vanced thru  the  several  stages  of  the  school  to  its  close.  The 
standard  set  for  this  final  examination  is  mainly  that  of  intel- 
lectual power.  Faithful  performance  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
tasks  can  always  be  safely  presupposed,  for  under  govern- 
mental control  none  reaches  the  final  stage  unless  he  has 
been  more  than  moderately  faithful.  So  the  test  can  well  be 
upon  power. 

We  still  adhere  in  this  neighborhood  to  the  college  entrance 
examination,  mainly  because  no  one  can  be  sure  of  the  con- 
sistency with  which  the  various  stages  of  the  secondary  work 
have  been  carried  thru,  but  of  the  greater  value  of  a  leaving 
examination  by  the  pupil's  own  teachers,  as  compared  with 
an  entrance  examination  carried  out  by  strangers  under  an 
abnormal  stress,  and  often  in  a  way  that  militates  directly 
against  scholarship  and  thoroness,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  reasoning  man. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  student  graduating  from 
the  gymnasium  is  excellent  only  in  the  classics.  He  must 
display  at  least  as  great  capacity  in  his  native  language  and 
its  literature — and  by  way  of  parenthesis  let  me  say  the  Ger- 
mans are  very  much  more  successful  in  teaching  their  ver- 
nacular than  we  have  thus  far  been.  The  study  of  English, 
and  the  art  of  making  it  effective,  is  distinctly  as  yet  in  the 
experimental  stage  with  us.  It  needs  great  and  radical  reor- 
ganization, but  that  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

There  are  other  attainments — a  first-class  knowledge  of 
history,  covering  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  details  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country;  a  more  than  respectable  attainment  in  mathematics, 
thru  trigonometry  and  analytics,  is  called  for,  and  a  fair  insight 
into  at  least  one  subject  of  science. 
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Our  classical  student  having  emerged  successfully,  we  wi 
assume,  from  his  gymnasium,  goes  on  to  the  university — anj 
university  within  the  bounds  of  Germany.  This  is  a  perfectly 
safe  procedure,  for  while  some  universities  have  in  one  brand 
or  the  other  greater  men  than  others,  the  minimum  of 
scholarly  attainment  that  any  university  professor  offers  is  ex- 
ceedingly high.  Men  choose  their  universities  because  of  the 
great  teachers  whose  instruction  they  wish  to  enjoy.  They 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  any  one  university,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  studies,  may  visit  two,  three,  or  four  universities, 
attracted  in  successive  terms  or  years  by  the  opportunity  to 
hear  great  teachers  at  their  best.  They  do  not  commit  them- 
selves to  go  to  a  Harvard,  or  a  Yale,  or  a  Cornell,  but  they 
are  influenced  in  their  selection  by  the  presence  of  Professor 
So-and-so,  or  Professor  So-and-so  at  a  given  place.  Men  make 
the  university,  and  you  can  readily  see  how  this  feature  im- 
poses upon  every  university  teacher  the  need  of  constant  intel- 
lectual activity.  The  man  who  fossilizes  soon  finds  his  lecture 
halls  deserted.  Lectures  constitute  but  one  phase  of  a  student's 
work  at  the  universities,  especially  if  he  is  to  become  a  teacher; 
and  these  lectures  are  rarely  encyclopedic  in  character.  The 
professor  is  not  concerned  about  revealing  all  that  he  knows 
about  his  subject;  he  strives  to  initiate  his  students  into 
scientific  method.  He  may  handle  but  a  small  segment 
of  a  great  subject,  but  his  students  learn  from  him  how  to 
attack  a  great  scientific  problem  that  they  will  at  some  future 
day  set  for  themselves.  And  the  professor  ascertains  in  a  very 
effective  way  whether  the  student  has  grasped  the  point  of  sci- 
entific method.  The  institution  of  the  so-called  seminary  plays 
a  great  role  in  the  preparation  of  the  coming  teacher.  There, 
in  the  presence  of  a  choice  and  eager  body  of  fellow-students, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor,  he  is  called  upon  to 
manifest  how  he  will  attack  the  problem  of  effective  presenta- 
tion of  a  subject  to  his  students.  With  an  imaginary  class 
before  him,  he  expounds  what  requires  exposition,  he  inter- 
prets what  might  otherwise  remain  obscure  to  adolescent  boys 
at  school. 

It  is  a  minimum  of  four  years'  work  at  the  university  w^hich 
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is  at  present  requisite  to  complete  the  university  preparation 
of  the  future  teacher.  There  is  no  enforced  control  of  his  daily 
attendance  at  lecture  or  seminary,  and  some  students  are 
known  foolishly  to  waste  a  year  of  their  work,  but  somehow 
or  other  they  must  recover  themselves  by  greater  intensity  of 
work.  The  final  ordeal  settles  the  question  of  definite  capacity. 
No  matter  how  it  is  attained,  the  capacity  must  be  established 
beyond  all  doubt. 

Two  things,  then,  are  secured  in  this  four  years'  university 
course — substantial  knowledge,  and,  in  addition,  a  scientific 
spirit  of  research,  for  the  gymnasial  teacher  is  expected  to 
become  more  than  a  mere  teacher.  His  title  indicates  the 
caliber  expected  of  him.  He  is  wissenschaftlicher  teacher — 
that  is,  he  must  possess  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  scholarship. 
Some  special  field  of  interest  within  the  larger  domain  of 
classical  philology  must  appeal  to  him ;  it  may  be  investigation 
into  some  special  problem  of  philology ;  it  may  be  some  obscure 
phase  of  ancient  life,  social  or  political,  which  his  scholarship 
will  enable  him  partly  to  unravel;  it  may  be  the  related  field 
of  classical  art,  of  philosophy;  he  may  make  himself  an  author- 
ity on  coinage,  and  its  political  and  artistic  and  sociological 
significance ;  he  may  possess  and  develop  to  an  unusual  degree 
the  faculty  of  artistic  interpretation  thru  translations,  like  the 
great  Englishman  Jowett,  or  Welldon.  Scholars  of  that  type 
are  plentiful  among  the  teachers  in  the  German  gymnasia. 
He  may  be  interested  in  tracing  the  influence  of  classical 
scholarship  on  the  literatures  of  western  Europe,  but  a  scholar 
in  some  direction  he  must  be,  and  the  band  of  scholarly  teachefS' 
is  much  larger  than  the  various  universities  could  provide  for 
on  their  teaching  staff.  No  wonder,  then,  that  frequently 
men  pass  from  the  position  of  gymnasial  teachers  to  the  dig- 
nity of  university  professors,  and  some  of  the  very  greatest 
names  familiar  to  scholars  have  past  thru  just  that  stag^ 
and  have  carried  into  their  university  teaching  the  great  experi- 
ences gained  in  the  schools.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  classical 
teachers  of  the  gymnasia  that  they  are  prominent  as  scientific 
workers — you  will  find  their  names  as  authors  of  standard 
works,  interpreters  of  newly  discovered  classics,  contributors 
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to  the  monumental  works  that  interpret  the  meaning  of  thj 
Latin  inscriptions;  or  they  become  historians  of  some  greaf 
epoch  of  ancient  times. 

There  prevails  with  us  the  common  belief  that  so  much 
learning,  such  intense  pursuit  of  a  special  line  of  study,  must 
culminate  in  at  least  a  Ph.D.  Not  at  all.  The  fewest  by  far 
of  these  students  strive  for  a  Ph.D.  degree.  Nor  is  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Germany  comparable  in  degree  of  difficulty  with 
the  state  examination  which  every  one  of  these  students  who 
looks  to  a  future  appointment  must  meet.  The  Ph.D.  exam- 
ination establishes  only  ability  to  undertake  original  research; 
the  state  examination  determines  extent  and  accuracy  of  at- 
tainment, and  is  immeasurably  more  difficult  because  of  a 
theory  which  differs  radically  from  our  own.  The  German 
educational  system  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  has 
little  use  for  the  narrow  specialist.  Many-sidedness,  accurate 
knowledge  in  a  number  of  subjects  is  called  for,  and  this  many- 
sidedness  is  not  tantamount  to  superficiality — it  is  thoro  knowl- 
edge in  at  least  three  different  lines  of  intellectual  endeavor 
that  must  be  definitely  established  in  the  state  examination. 
For  instance,  Latin  and  Greek,  figuring  as  one  subject,  Ger- 
man and  history,  or  Latin  and  Greek,  history  and  another 
modern  language,  or  mathematics,  science,  and  German. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  young  man  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  has  successfully  past  his  state  examination.  He 
may  not  have  done  so  at  the  first  attempt,  for  it  is  a  long 
and  arduous  test;  or  he  may  have  scored  at  the  first  attempt 
a  record  short  of  the  highest — a  B  or  C,  let  us  say,  which 
would  not  entitle  him  to  teach  in  every  grade  of  the  secondary 
school.  He  is  permitted,  and  often  undertakes,  after  the 
lapse  of  six  months  or  a  year,  a  second  examination  to  reach 
the  standard  of  A,  but  that  is  final.  The  complete  failure  to 
meet  this  test  means  exclusion  for  life  from  the  teaching  ranks. 
Is  he  now  prepared  with  this  great  fund  of  information  to 
go  out  and  teach?  Not  at  all,  says  the  state;  he  must  now 
begin  his  pedagogical  training. 

The  institution  of  the  gymnasial  seminary,  which  is  of 
comparatively  recent  creation  in  Germany,  is  intended  to  meet 
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this  side  of  his  preparation.    It  calls  for  a  two  years'  devotion 
on  the  part  of  a  candidate,  in  which  he  receives  both  the- 
oretical training  and  opportunity  to  combine  this  with  prac- 
tical tests  in  the  classroom  under  the  supervision  of  experienced 
teachers.    You  will  realize  in  a  moment  that  an  exact  duplica- 
tion of  this  wonderful  system  would  be  quite  impossible  in  this 
country,  with  the  enormous  number  of  secondary  teachers  that 
enter  the  field  each  year — enormous,  as  you  well  know,  not 
merely  because  of  the  great  numbers  that  attend  our  secondary 
schools,  but  above  all,  because  of  the  brevity  of  service  which 
the  average  teacher,  both  male  and  female,  devotes  to  profes- 
sional work.    Whilst  our  statistics  show  that  the  average  teach- 
ing service  of  our  secondary  teachers  does  not  exceed  four 
years,  and  in  many  states  sinks  as  low  as  two  and  two  and 
a  half  years,  the  German  teacher's  average  tenure  of  office 
approaches  closely  to  the  limit  of  thirty  years,  when  he  is  en- 
titled to  retire  from  sei-vice  on  a  pension.    Hence,  the  number 
of  new  teachers  called  for  each  year  in  Germany  to  replace 
those  who  have  died  or  have  been  pensioned,  is  amazingly 
small,  even  tho  new  schools  are  growing  up  in  moderate  num- 
bers in  the  larger  cities.     The  official  statistics  prove  that  per 
year  between  six  and  seven  hundred  new  secondary  teachers 
enter  the  field  of  instruction.     They  are  distributed  for  peda- 
gogical guidance  thru  more  than  seventy  of  the  secondary 
schools,  so  that  at  no  single  gymnasial  seminary  are  there  more 
than  about  eight  candidates  at  any  given  time.    Imagine  what 
that  means !  the  opportunity  for  closest  intimacy  between  the 
teachers  of  the  school,  especially  between  the  director  of  the 
gymnasial  seminary  and  the  candidate  teachers;  the  personal 
relations  that  can  be  maintained ;  the  insight  into  temperament 
and  inclination  that  can  be  recognized;  the  opportunity  for 
wise,  personal  suggestion  on  matters  of  class  discipline,  attitude 
before  the  class;  the  corresponding  ambition  of  the  young 
candidate  to  put  forth  his  individual  best,  to  prove  before  this 
intimate  circle  of  teachers  his  availability  for  the  profession ! 
It  ought,  furthermore,  to  be  said  that  not  every  secondary 
school  is  permitted  to  connect  with   itself  such  a  training 
school.     The  government  experts  have  chosen  from  a  much 
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larger  number  the  seventy  to  seventy-five  schools,  at  the  hea 
of  which  are  directors  of  great  educational  prominence — ^men 
who  are  interested  in  maintaining  in  their  successors  the  high 
standards  of  teaching  that  they  have  set  for  themselves.  The 
two  years  of  apprenticeship  are  designated  as  a  seminar  year 
and  a  practise  year;  the  first  largely  devoted  to  observation,  to 
reception  of  pedagogical  information,  and  extensive  theoretical 
study  with  the  beginnings  of  practise  under  the  director's  eye 
— ^the  second  year  essentially  a  practise  year,  with  a  limited 
number  of  actual  teaching  hours  per  week,  so  that  much 
time  still  remains  for  the  prosecution  of  theoretical  studies. 

From  the  first,  the  advantage  that  these  candidates  enjoy 
is  that  they  are  privileged  to  observe  constantly  the  teaching 
of  the  director  himself,  and  of  his  staff  (and,  by  the  way, 
every  director  teaches;  the  conception  of  a  mere  executive 
administrator  is  abhorrent  to  the  German  ideal  of  a  teacher). 
The  young  candidates  enjoy  the  privilege  of  asking  questions 
about  the  teacher's  procedure  in  class,  such  questions,  of 
course,  being  presented  after  the  completion  of  the  recitation. 
They  become  acquainted  with  the  individual  characteristics  of 
various  teachers;  they  see  that  there  are  various  roads  that 
lead  to  Rome;  they  find  the  director  himself  tolerant  of 
methods  that  are  apparently  not  consonant  with  his  own,  but 
that  have  individual  points  of  merit.  They  see  how  discipline 
in  detail,  and  in  the  larger  scope,  is  maintained ;  they  become 
acquainted  by  constant  visits  in  the  classes  with  the  faces  of 
the  pupils,  their  names,  their  tendencies ;  they  are  called  upon 
to  arrange  for  themselves  a  system  of  visits,  in  which  they 
observe  work  in  a  certain  subject  from  its  earliest  stages  to 
its  ultimate  product  in  the  highest  class.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  limit  their  observation  or  their  interest  to  one  or  two 
favorite  branches,  but  must  gain  insight  into  every  phase  of 
the  school  work  in  their  subject.  These  visits  are  by  no  means 
perfunctory;  they  must  keep  a  diary  of  their  observations  on 
every  class  exercise  witnessed,  and  in  the  seminary  sessions, 
which  usually  occur  twice  a  week,  they  are  called  upon  to 
present  their  observations,  to  question  certain  performances 
which  have  seemed  doubtful  to  them,  and  to  receive  enlighten- 
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ment  from  the  teacher  himself.  They  are  encouraged  to  con- 
trast different  methods  of  teaching  within  the  same  subject 
that  they  have  noticed  with  different  teachers,  and  to  formu- 
late, if  they  can,  a  standard  which  appeals  to  them  personally 
— ^all  this  under  constant  counter-criticism  of  their  fellow- 
candidates  and  the  director  of  the  school.  They  become  ac- 
quainted in  the  actual  light  of  the  classroom  v/ith  the  meaning 
of  the  regulations  that  the  government  experts  have  laid  down; 
they  discover  very  soon  that  while  such  regulations  mean  for 
the  average  teacher  definite  prescription,  there  is  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  maintenance  of  individuality;  the  system  is  by 
no  means  hard  and  fast.  It  is  each  one's  aim  to  be  individual 
whilst  complying  with  the  general  spirit  that  regulates  progress 
in  the  school.  They  find  that  the  teacher  of  the  school  enjoys 
considerable  individual  freedom  in  the  choice  of  material,  text- 
books, in  the  management  of  the  daily  work;  whilst  the  goal 
for  each  year's  work  is  definitely  fixt.  They  are  invited  to 
comment  upon  the  textbooks  used  in  a  given  subject;  to  criti- 
cize them  for  their  good  and  bad  points,  and  to  suggest  from 
their  study  of  educational  literature  what  commends  itself  to 
them  as  an  improvement. 

The  leaders  of  the  gymnasial  seminaries,  enjoying  as  they 
do  the  full  confidence  of  the  government,  exercise  considerable 
latitude  in  the  detailed  management  of  their  seminaries ;  some 
present  their  pedagogical  creed  to  the  young  candidates  in  the 
form  of  a  systematized  course  of  lectures  or  talks;  others 
take  up  questions  of  pedagogical  interest  in  an  informal  way, 
as  the  problems  of  the  daily  school  life  suggest  them. 

To  the  outsider  these  seminaries  are  usually  closed.  There 
is  an  intimacy  in  the  relation  between  director  and  candidates 
that  makes  it  undesirable  to  admit  to  the  seminaries  the  mere 
curiosity-seeker.  All  the  greater  is  the  advantage  to  one  who 
is  admitted  into  the  inner  circle.  He  becomes  for  the  time 
being  part  of  the  educational  family,  and  is  frequently  sur- 
prized by  the  request  to  contribute  his  opinion  in  a  pending 
discussion. 

For  fully  three  to  four  months  of  the  first  year  each  candi- 
date is  simply  permitted  to  observe  teaching;  then  he  gradu- 
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ally  prepares  himself  for  the  first  crucial  test  with  a  class.  The 
director  announces  to  him  that  within  a  week  he  is  to  conduct, 
say  a  class  in  Caesar,  in  the  presence  of  the  regular  class 
teacher,  the  director,  and  all  his  associate  candidates.  He 
prepares  himself  for  the  task  by  visiting  for  at  least  a  week 
the  particular  class  in  the  particular  subject,  for  it  is  all-impor- 
tant that  his  trial  lesson  shall  not  interfere  seriously  with 
the  progress  of  the  students  in  their  work.  He  notes  what 
the  general  tendency  of  the  regular  teacher's  work  is,  notes 
the  faces,  and  above  all,  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  the 
class,  and  without  any  desire  to  imitate  slavishly  the  methods 
of  the  particular  teacher,  makes  his  preparation.  Before 
heenters  the  class,  he  submits  in  writing  to  the  director  a  brief 
statement  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  the  class  during 
the  given  hour,  how  much  he  intends  to  review,  how  much 
time  he  proposes  to  give  to  an  oral  summary,  how  he  proposes 
to  correlate  the  subject-matter  with  knowledge  previously 
possest  by  the  pupils,  on  what  points  he  proposes  to  lay 
special  emphasis  in  the  progress  of  the  hour,  what  syntactical 
principle  he  proposes  to  establish,  by  what  means,  for  what 
purpose.  With  such  preliminary  preparation  for  his  serious 
task,  he  then  confronts  the  class  in  the  august  presence  that 
I  have  already  described.  You  see,  there  is  little  tolerance 
here  of  weakness,  of  embarrassment.  I  hardly  know  what  a 
German  director  would  do  if,  as  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
with  us,  one  of  his  own  teachers  begged  him  not  to  come  into 
his  class  because  he  or  she  feels  uncomfortable. 

Here  is  a  class  of  thirty-six  boys,  all  of  whom  know  that 
it  is  a  teacher  on  his  trial  performance ;  an  experienced  teacher, 
perhaps  a  great  authority  in  his  special  line  of  work,  the 
director,  the  band  of  associated  students,  keen,  critical,  tho 
sympathetic,  ready  to  note  every  point  of  merit,  as  well  as 
all  weaknesses,  and  not  infrequently  added  to  this  coterie,  two 
or  three  foreigners  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Now,  to  maintain  one's  equilibrium,  be  at  once  vigorous  and 
sensible,  moderate  in  tone,  and  yet  firm  and  insistent  on  the 
proper  advancement  of  the  work,  accurate  in  scholarship,  ad- 
justable to  unforeseen  emergencies  that  arise  from  unsatis- 
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factory  statements  of  the  pupils,  to  turn  these  to  educational 
account,  and  yet  not  wander  from  the  main  intention  of  the 
day's  work;  to  enter  into  details,  and  yet  maintain  the  larger 
connection — these  are  some  of  the.  problems  that  confront  the 
incipient  teacher.  No  wonder  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  ordeal, 
and  I  have  seen  these  young  men  at  the  close  of  such  an  hour, 
even  tho  they  have  maintained  themselves  admirably  during 
its  progress,  completely  worn  out.  It  is,  of  course,  the  first  of 
the  steps  that  counts,  and  it  was  always  surprizing  to  me  how 
rapidly,  under  proper  direction,  these  men,  thru  all  the  various 
embarrassments  of  the  first  lessons,  regain  fully  their  com- 
posure, and  within  a  few  months  become  skilful,  forceful 
teachers. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  the  events  that  follow  the  first  les- 
sons. On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  when  the  trial  lesson 
has  been  given,  the  little  group  of  young  men  meet  in  the 
director's  office  for  a  conference,  with  the  regular  teacher  of 
the  class  also  present.  The  proceedings  open  somewhat  in  this 
way:  the  man  who  has  taught  is  first  asked  to  exercise  criti- 
cism upon  his  own  performance.  He  knows  what  his  mem- 
orandum submitted  to  his  chief  contained;  he  knows  what  he 
set  out  to  do.  He  now  states  to  what  extent  he  fulfilled  this 
intention;  if  not,  why  not.  What  shortcomings  of  his  own, 
what  conditions  that  could  not  be  avoided,  interfered?  He 
bases  judgment  upon  his  own  original  scheme  in  the  light  of 
the  class  exercise,  and  then  each  one  of  his  associates  in  turn 
is  invited  to  offer  his  comments  on  his  fellow's  performance. 
They  are  not  sugar-coated,  these  comments,  but  they  are  not 
uncharitable.  There  is  a  certain  aim  involved,  and  that  dom- 
inates the  situation.  I  have  sometimes  wisht  that  in  our 
learned  societies,  a  little  of  this  straightforward  manliness  of 
critical  attitude  would  manifest  itself;  mere  assent  and  vapid 
complimentary  allusions  are  not  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be 
made  to  serious  effort.  A  man  appreciates  most  of  all  a 
specific  statement,  even  tho  it  be  in  opposition;  that  calls  for 
a  specific  answer.  It  is  no  compliment  to  indulge  in  glittering 
generalities.  Certainly  the  Germans  do  not.  Occasionally,  as 
conviction  runs  counter  to  conviction,  the  ardent  spirits  of 
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these  young  people  collide;  then  the  urbane  and  wise  directc 
with  skilful  hand  interposes,  distributes  criticism  and  approval,' 
and  smooths  the  troubled  waters.  His  summing  up  is  always 
profoundly  illuminating;  he  distinguishes  between  incidentals 
and  the  great  fundamental  point  of  view;  he  will  tell  a  young 
man  it  is  vital  to  do  thus  and  so — "  you  are  too  diffident," 
or  "your  tone  was  somewhat  acrid;  "  "you  wasted  time  on 
minor  things,  and  failed  to  lift  into  prominence  a  central 
thought;  "  "  you  erred  in  a  certain  statement,  not,  I  am  sure, 
from  lack  of  knowledge,  but  from  temporary  embarrassment ; '' 
"  you  shot  over  the  heads  of  your  pupils ;  your  own  version 
lacked  dignity."  In  short,  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  as  a 
successful  teacher  is  put  at  the  service  of  every  one  of  these 
young  men,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  error  and  enfee- 
bling their  work.  Let  this  suffice  as  a  partial  picture,  at  least, 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  secondary  teacher  is  made. 

And  let  me  turn  now  to  a  special  consideration  of  the 
classical  course  and  its  aim.  The  German  gymnasium  of  the 
present  age  strives  above  all  to  make  the  classical  course  cul- 
tural. It  lays  the  foundations  for  exact  knowledge  delib- 
erately. The  work  in  Latin  is  begun  early,  in  the  old  type 
of  gymnasium  with  boys  of  nine,  in  the  reform  gymnasium 
at  the  age  of  twelve  after  a  preceding  training  of  three  years 
in  French.  In  every  type  of  secondary  school  the  supreme 
importance  of  a  linguistic  basis  is  recognized.  Thru  the  ado- 
lescent stage,  the  most  important  acquisition  according  to 
their  minds,  is  that  of  power  to  express,  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  thought  and  done  in  the  past  (language 
and  history).  Whether  students  intend  eventually  to  become 
mathematicians,  or  engineers,  or  physicians,  ability  to  express 
themselves  forcibly  and  fluently,  and  to  know  accurately  what 
the  history  of  the  nations  reveals  as  to  every  political  and 
social  development,  that  is,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  acquisition  of  the  secondary  school  period ;  and  it  is 
interesting,  by  the  way,  to  gather  from  such  utterances  as  that 
of  President  Nichols,  in  his  recent  inaugural  at  Dartmouth, 
that  a  great  scientist  considers  such  linguistic  and  historical 
training  the  best  preparation  even  for  a  scientific  career. 
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The  German  teacher  of  the  classics  has  ample  time  to  bring 
about  thoro  results,  for  he  has  learned  to  practise  economy  of 
teaching.  He  is  constantly  considering  methods  that  may 
insure  better  results  than  he  has  previously  attained.  His  in- 
ventiveness is  ever  at  work,  and  when  he  has  devised  what  he 
considers  a  good  method,  it  is  subjected  to  close  investigation 
in  the  discussion  that  follows  its  publication  in  professional 
journals.  Characteristic  of  the  classical  teachers  is  their 
readiness  to  adopt  a  new  plan  if  really  meritorious,  to  profit 
even  by  the  methods  of  elementary  teaching,  provided  they 
fit  into  the  service  of  the  secondary  school.  How  to  infuse 
interest  into  their  class  work  is  ever  prominent  before  their 
eyes.  On  this  point  they  frankly  put  interest  into  the  fore- 
ground, and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  inconceivable  why 
some  of  our  teachers  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  interest  as  a 
vital  force  in  teaching.  The  teachers  demand  and  find  on 
the  market  an  abundance  of  valuable  illustrative  material,  re- 
productions of  natural  objects,  or  of  works  of  art,  or  else  illus- 
trative scenes  composed  by  the  joint  efforts  of  scholars  and 
illustrators.  To  an  American  teacher  the  wealth  of  this  ma- 
terial is  a  constant  surprize.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  many 
hundred  maps  and  illustrative  charts  in  a  single  school  build- 
ing, no  one  exactly  duplicating  the  other.  Compare  with  this, 
if  you  will,  the  barrenness  of  many  of  our  school  walls.  Just 
as  the  appeal  to  the  eye  correlates  with  the  mental  picture,  so 
correlation  is  carried  by  the  classical  teacher  thru  various 
subjects.  German  literature,  and  especially  poetry,  are  fre- 
quently appealed  to  in  the  interpretation  of  ancient  literature 
and  history.  The  cooperation  between  the  various  teachers  of 
the  school  is  carried  even  further,  and  I  have  seen  the  physicist 
devise  appliances  (which  fell  into  his  sphere)  to  afford  to  a 
class  a  satisfactory  view  of  an  ancient  coin  or  medallion. 

With  his  wide  preparation  along  various  related  lines,  it  is 
natural  to  find  the  classical  teacher  in  charge  also  of  the 
history  work,  not  only  of  ancient  but  of  modern  history,  and 
the  history  of  art,  if  he  has  tastes  especially  developed  along 
those  lines.  And  again  upon  his  shoulders  rests  the  cultivation 
of  artistic  form  in  translation.    It  is  worth  a  long  trip  to  see 
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how  these  teachers  transform  the  first  crude  version  of  the 
pupils  from  Latin  or  Greek  by  their  insistent  questioning,  into" 
a  choice  rendering  into  the  vernacular.  Without  enthusiasm, 
no  teacher  can  maintain  for  any  length  of  time  success  in  the 
eyes  of  his  superiors  and  his  class.  Appreciation  of  his  own 
constant  interest  arouses  in  his  students  the  stimulus  to  private 
reading  of  the  classics  beyond  the  actual  class  requirements. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  boys  who  in  school  have  read  six  or 
eight  books  of  the  Iliad — some  even  read  for  their  private 
enjoyment  the  whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  How  many 
of  our  college  graduates  have  done  the  same  ? 

Coming  now  to  some  of  the  details  of  method,  there  stands 
out  preeminent  the  great  role  that  the  oral  method  of  teach- 
ing, as  contrasted  with  the  recitation  from  a  textbook,  plays. 
It  is  expected  of  the  students  to  retain  all  previous  informa- 
tion. The  teacher  controls  by  his  private  memoranda  progress 
of  the  work  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month.  Both 
for  himself  and  for  his  successors  this  record  of  the  status 
of  his  class  is  invaluable.  It  accounts  for  the  high  general 
standard  which  enables  a  boy  to  transfer  from  a  school  in 
one  part  of  Germany  to  a  corresponding  class  in  a  remote 
corner  of  Germany  without  loss  of  time,  and  without  apprecia- 
ble difference  in  scholarship.  Thruout,  in  the  definiteness  with 
which  every  result  is  kept  in  view,  you  recognize  the  advice 
of  the  government  experts,  themselves  former  teachers  of 
great  repute.  The  amateur  plays  no  role  in  formulating 
schemes  of  instruction.  im 

And  while  all  this  looks  like  close  prescription,  there  is  a 
marvelous  freedom  at  work  within  these  lines.  Take  the 
record  of  a  dozen  different  schools  for  the  same  year,  and  note 
what  pupils  of  the  same  grade  read  in  Caesar,  Livy,  Vergil, 
Cicero,  and  Homer,  and  no  two  schools  read  exactly  the  same. 
A  tremendous  vitalizing  influence  goes  with  this  flexibility. 
Nor  is  there  any  objection  whatever  to  experimentation,  if  it 
is  backed  by  judgment  and  strong  convictions.  I  know  of 
two  great  gymnasia  in  Germany,  in  the  one  of  which  a  superb 
teacher  of  Greek  teaches  the  elements  of  the  language,  de- 
clensions of  nouns,  adjectives,  conjugation  of  verbs,  on  the 
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opening  chapters  of  Xenophon.  No  one  objects  if  he  accom- 
plishes the  thoro  work  that  others  bring  about  along  the  older 
and  more  conventional  lines.  In  another  instance,  the  entire 
Greek  course  of  the  gymnasium  is  formulated  on  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  initiate  the  pupil  first  into  the  epic 
and  older  Greek  of  Homer,  and  afterward  develop  the  trans- 
formation into  the  Attic  Greek  of  five  or  six  hundred  years 
later,  as  to  begin  with  fourth  century  Attic  Greek,  and  revert 
to  the  older  forms.  And  such  experiments  are  watched  with 
bated  breath,  not  only  by  the  colleagues  of  a  classical  teacher 
at  his  own  school,  but  are  controlled  and  commented  upon 
by  the  central  authority  in  Berlin,  that  is  always  ready  to 
recognize  the  successful  demonstration  of  a  new  thought  in 
teaching. 

The  oral  method  to  which  I  have  referred  involves,  above  all, 
the  complete  command  of  the  subject  by  the  teacher.  The  text- 
books are  meager.  The  less  they  contain  in  the  way  of  notes 
the  more  welcome  they  are  to  the  teacher.  Grammars,  for 
instance,  have  grown  steadily  more  and  more  compact;  the 
teacher  is  the  living  exponent  of  grammar  forms.  In  the 
classes  the  textbooks  remain  closed  for  half,  three-quarters  of 
the  time.  The  new  work  is  prepared  in  common  by  the  whole 
class;  their  attention  is  such  that  they  remember  long,  even 
involved  sentences;  mental  alertness  is  characteristic  of  the 
classroom.  The  teacher  is  not  indifferent  to  the  physical  strain 
of  a  prolonged  class  exercise,  and  his  art  manifests  itself  in 
repeated  variations  within  the  hour — summary  of  previous 
work,  to  correlate  the  new  with  the  old  work — a  recall  of 
collateral  information  previously  given.  The  avowed  purpose 
of  the  oral  work  is  to  develop  the  power  of  connected  speech ; 
fragments  of  sentences  do  not  pass  for  statements.  From 
a  deliberate  study  of  the  art  of  narration,  the  teacher  himself 
is  expected  to  narrate  easily,  and  fosters  the  capacity  in  his 
students.  He  cultivates  range  of  vocabulary,  improvement 
of  taste  by  constantly  demanding  equivalents,  choicer  render- 
ings, striking  formulation  of  the  thought. 

In  another  direction,  the  recent  work  of  the  classic  teacher 
commands  our  interest.    The  content  of  the  ancient  literatures 
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can  not  appear  dead  when  it  is  steadily  related  to  living- 
issues.  Ancient  politics  become  clearer  thru  reference  to  mod- 
ern politics.  Striking  phrases  of  the  ancient  poets  become 
more  forceful  thru  analagous  utterances  of  the  modern  poets. 
The  school  readers  employed  to  develop  knovy^ledge  of  the- 
vernacular,  support  and  revive  Latin  readings.  You  can  best 
understand  this  if  you  have  ever  read  to  a  class  that  has  been 
laboring  v^ith  you  over  Caesar  or  the  Catilinarian  orations,  a 
chapter  from  Froude's  Caesar,  in  v^hich  the  pupil,  to  his  sur- 
prize, recognizes  in  the  stirring  narrative  the  familiar  terms 
of  Caesar's  Gallic  war;  or  in  a  chapter  of  Ferrero's  The  story 
of  Catiline. 

But  I  must  pause.  I  have  had  one  object  in  view.  There 
is  an  abundant  field  for  enthusiastic  work  in  the  classics.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  next  to  English,  no  subject 
can  be  made  to  touch  so  profoundly  the  spirit  of  our  students;, 
but  it  requires  of  the  teacher  that  degree  of  concentrated  devo- 
tion to  subject-matter  and  professional  training,  of  which  the 
German  classical  teacher  furnishes  so  striking  an  illustration. 
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IV 

AN  ECONOMIC  MEASURE  OF  SCHOOL  EFFICIENCY 

A  generation  ago,  America  had  but  one  moral  problem,  and 
that  was  to  improve  its  schools.  To  make  its  schoolhouses  the 
admiration  of  visitors  was  the  ambition  of  every  town.  Nearly 
every  man  or  woman  of  prominence  had  been  at  some  time 
a  school  teacher  and  took  a  pride  in  this  early  work.  To  attack 
the  school  was  felt  by  them  to  be  a  personal  affront.  The 
"  little  red  schoolhouse  "  was  an  object  of  affection,  no  matter 
how  far  away  the  student  wandered.  Individual  progress  and 
school  improvement  were  thus  bound  up  together;  and  to  the 
school  was  attributed  the  advance  of  national  welfare  in  which 
all  participated.  No  one  asked,  ''  What  do  we  owe  to  the 
schools  ?  "  for  the  unconscious  thought  of  all  was  that  schools 
and  progress  were  identical. 

This  respect  and  interest  has  disappeared.  Young  men  no 
longer  start  in  life  as  teachers,  but  enter  directly  into  business. 
They  attribute  their  success  to  their  energy  and  not  to  their 
schooling.  The  affection  of  the  younger  generation  is  not 
for  the  public  school  but  for  their  college.  Public  interest  is 
manifested  not  in  the  school  but  in  a  social  reconstruc- 
tion. In  every  direction,  new  movements  for  social  better- 
ment have  sprung  up,  back  of  which  are  earnest  workers 
who,  a  generation  ago,  would  have  been  in  the  churches  and 
schools.  Teachers  and  church  workers  have  glum  faces 
and  pessimistic  attitudes.  Men  and  women  of  vigor  have 
gone  out  of  them  and  left  as  a  remnant  the  dispirited  and  dis- 
couraged. Every  teacher  sees  this  in  the  churches  of  his  town. 
He  knows  that  they  have  lost  their  hold  and  are  notable 
for  doing  good  in  bad  ways.  He  fails  to  see  that  he  likewise 
is  losing  his  grip  and  that  the  only  difference  between  church 
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and  school  is  that  the  dry  rot  struck  the  school  later.  The 
school  is,  however,  on  the  same  road,  and  will  reach  the  same 
goal  if  no  efforts  are  made  to  arrest  decay. 

An  excellent  measure  of  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  the 
budget  of  city  expenses.  Years  ago  the  taxes  were  divided 
into  two  parts:  that  going  to  the  schools  and  that  going  to 
the  city  hall  for  police,  fire,  and  like  charges.  Today  the 
claims  of  the  school  must  be  contrasted  not  with  those  of  the 
ward  heeler,  but  with  those  of  other  forms  of  social  better- 
ment. Each  claimant  before  city  boards  of  estimate  has  a 
specific  reform  to  promote  and  presents  definite  figures  to  sup- 
port his  position.  It  is  not  the  schools  vs.  graft,  but  the 
schools  vs.  street  cleaning,  pure  water,  tenement  house  inspec- 
tion, the  prevention  of  disease,  or  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality.  The  advocate  of  pure  water  or  clean  streets  shows 
how  much  the  death  rate  will  be  altered  by  each  proposed 
addition  to  his  share  of  the  budget.  The  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able results  of  each  past  measure  are  clearly  presented  and  a 
definite  warning  given  to  officials  of  the  cost  of  neglect.  Only 
the  teacher  is  without  such  figures.  What  can  be  expected  of 
this  but  a  curtailment  of  the  school  budget?  Why,  I  ask, 
should  New  York  put  its  money  into  schools  rather  than  into 
subways?  Why  should  it  not  enlarge  playgrounds  and  parks 
instead  of  increasing  school  facilities  ?  Why  should  it  support 
inefficient  school  teachers  instead  of  efficient  milk  inspectors? 
Must  definite  reforms  with  measurable  results  give  way,  that 
an  antiquated  school  system  may  grind  out  its  useless  product  ? 
What  reply  have  educators  to  these  questions,  and  where 
are  they  to  get  the  enthusiasm  that  will  enable  them  to  cope 
with  social  workers?  It  is  one  thing  to  appeal  to  a  vague 
idealism;  it  is  quite  another  to  meet  the  present  situation  in 
an  effective  manner.  The  world  has  moved  away  from  the 
teacher.     He  must  catch  up  or  take  the  consequences. 

What  then  can  the  school  offer  to  support  its  claims  ?  Obvi- 
ously, it  must  show  results  that  can  be  readily  seen  and  meas- 
ured. On  this  basis  two  results  only  can  be  put  forward.  It 
teaches  children  how  to  read  the  newspapers  and  how  to  make 
change.     I  make  the  latter  statement  consciously,  because  its 
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mathematics  do  not  get  beyond  that  point.  Practically  all 
articles  are  sold  by  package,  instead  of  measure,  because 
buyers  can  not  estimate  by  space.  A  dealer  recently  said  to 
me  with  a  smile,  "  We  sell  them  paper  and  wood  at  the  price 
of  food."  A  child  of  ten  should  know  all  the  graduate  gets 
out  of  public  schools.  From  then  on  he  is  wasting  time. 
Some  one  has  said  the  school  is  good  merely  because  it  pre- 
pares for  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  is  good  only 
because  it  prepares  for  college.  Neither  of  them  meets  any 
objective  test  other  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  What  has 
the  school  system  done  to  increase  the  number  of  those  earning 
$20  a  week?  This  question  must  be  answered  before  the 
schools  can  claim  the  same  public  support  that  other  social 
reforms  have  earned. 

I  recently  went  to  the  pedagogical  library  of  a  university 
and  lookt  over  its  shelves.  The  space  given  to  each  topic 
is  a  test  of  a  library,  since  it  reveals  the  attitude  of  the  col- 
lector better  than  the  presence  of  particular  books.  A  meas- 
urement of  this  library  showed : 

Four  yards  of  philosophy. 

One  yard  of  Greek  morality. 

Two  yards  of  child  psychology. 

Two  yards  of  the  lives  of  great  men. 

One  yard  of  poetical  selections. 

Three  yards  of  literary  models. 

Two  yards  of  history  of  education. 

There  was  not  a  book  on  modern  social  problems :  nor  did 
the  reading  of  these  students  extend  to  any  of  the  fields  in 
which  social  workers  have  a  direct  interest.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  what  they  would  say  if  they  had  to  defend  the 
budget  of  the  schools  before  a  city  board  of  estimate.  Would 
they  recite  poetry,  repeat  German  philosophy,  call  up  great 
men  from  their  graves,  or  turn  classical  and  laud  a  Greek 
morality?  Were  this  a  freak  library,  we  might  let  it  pass 
unnoticed,  but  there  is  one  like  it  both  in  its  deficiencies  and 
surpluses  in  every  normal  school  and  in  every  pedagogical 
seminary. 

With  such  a  library  there  is  no  need  to  hear  the  professor 
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talk  to  know  what  his  students  will  emphasize, 
vivid  some  of  these  results. 

Four  yards  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  historical 
conditions  that  education  should  be  allied  to  philosophy.  There 
was  no  sharp  differentiation  of  social  science  from  philosophy 
until  within  the  last  century.  When  the  division  was  made, 
the  philosopher  took  the  subjective  problems,  while  social  sci- 
entists interested  themselves  in  the  environment  and  its  influ- 
ence on  men.  This  neglect  of  objective  data  constitutes  the 
weakness  of  modern  pedagogy.  The  teacher  thinks  of  educa- 
tion as  an  internal  development,  not  as  an  objective  impress- 
ment. Are  men  born  or  made?  Is  nature  or  nurture  the 
primary  force  in  shaping  character?  Are  men  controlled  by 
heredity  or  by  environment?  The  psychic  view  of  these  prob- 
lems neglects  the  social  and  objective  elements  involved.  The 
development  of  modern  philosophy  has  been  thru  skepticism 
to  pessimism.  The  philosopher  loses  enthusiasm  at  30,  his 
faith  in  humanity  at  40,  and  settles  into  a  confirmed  pessimist 
at  50.  No  teacher  can  read  four  yards  of  philosophy  without 
a  similar  transformation.  He  will  remain  hopeful  only  by 
overlooking  what  is  in  this  library.  The  mind  reflects  its 
environment  and  grows  as  it  is  stimulated  by  it.  It  is  nurture 
and  not  nature  that  makes  it  effective. 

One  yard  of  Greek  morality.  The  attachment  of  pedagogy 
to  philosophy  leads  to  an  emphasis  on  Greek  civilization.  The 
error  of  this  appears  only  when  social  standards  are  adopted. 
Greek  society  was  military  in  origin.  The  freemen  were  an 
aristocracy,  depending  for  their  income  on  the  work  of  slaves. 
Industrial  justice  was  not  the  problem  of  Greek  moralists. 
They  were  concerned  with  internal  disorders  and  with  the 
discipline  that  must  be  imposed  on  unruly  spirits.  To  make 
men  introspective  and  to  accept  psychic  standards  was  to  keep 
them  from  civil  broils  by  turning  from  social  facts  to  personal 
feelings.  This  process  may  be  desirable  for  those  with  assured 
incomes,  but  it  offers  no  method  of  escape  for  workers  suffer- 
ing from  exploitation.  The  Greeks  never  affirmed  that  wisdom 
was  the  path  for  workers.  They  were  expected  to  live  not 
for  their  own  good  but  for  that  of  their  superiors. 
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Our  moral  problems  are  not  those  of  rendering  harmless 
a  dominating  aristocracy,  but  of  elevating  the  worker.  Greek 
morality  contrasted  the  many  with  the  few  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  many.  It  taught  that  hardships  were  beneficial, 
•but  its  teachers  had  in  mind  the  military,  not  industrial,  hard- 
ships. Can  a  soldier  be  moral  on  hardtack  and  coffee  in  a 
<:ampaign  demanding  sixteen  hours  exertion  each  day?  To 
answer  this  in  the  affirmative  is  quite  other  from  saying  that 
a  Pittsburg  worker  can  be  moral  working  twelve  hours  a  day. 
The  increase  of  industrial  morality  is  the  increase  of  income. 
Train  the  emotions  as  one  will,  they  can  not  make  a  bulwark 
against  poverty  and  overwork.  City  vice  and  crime  are  mainly 
due  to  low  wages,  and  could  be  wiped  out  if  wages  were 
doubled.  We  must  socialize  the  rich  to  moralize  the  poor. 
Justice,  not  wisdom,  is  the  need  of  the  hour. 

Three  yards  of  lives  of  great  men.  The  historical  view- 
point of  the  teacher  embodies  popular  traditions  by  which 
events  have  been  marshalled  so  as  to  elevate  leaders  into  heroes. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  theological  distrust  of  humanity  and 
partly  to  the  emphasis  on  war  as  the  source  of  national  glory. 
Out  of  this  has  come  an  idealism  used  by  teachers  to  impress 
and  stimulate  children.  Why  should  not  the  lives  of  great 
men  made  vivid  by  history,  literature,  and  poetry  be  the  best 
means  of  arousing  the  child?  The  answer  is  that  we  are  in 
an  industrial  age  whose  success  demands  other  motives  than 
those  of  a  military  nation.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  burden 
to  the  teacher  to  discard  the  military  ideals  of  past  ages,  but 
if  the  sentiments  of  industrial  life  are  different  from  those  of 
martial  nations  the  losses  must  be  accepted  and  substitutes 
•found  for  them. 

A  bright  high  school  boy  asked  me  the  other  day,  "  Do  you 
,think  there  will  be  a  war  with  Japan  ?  "  He  felt  so  keen  a 
disappointment  at  my  negative  answer  that  I  sought  to  dis- 
-cover  its  cause.  I  found  that  his  teacher  called  himself  an 
idealist  and  thought  he  was  building  his  students'  characters 
hy  arousing  a  martial  spirit  in  them.  They  were  made  to  feel 
that  the  only  avenue  to  excellence  lay  in  the  vigor  and  hard- 
ships of  campaigns.     The  teacher  conceived  of  life  in  terms 
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of  a  grim  struggle,  and  thought  to  fortify  his  pupils  agai 
temptation  by  military  heroism.  In  reality  he  was  creating 
a  mental  attitude  that  incapacitated  his  students  for  industrial 
pursuits.  The  virtues  of  war  are  opposed  to  those  of  peace. 
There  can  be  no  patching  of  one  group  of  concepts  on  the 
other  nor  any  utilization  of  military  ideals  to  build  up  an  indus- 
trial civilization.  What  war  and  hardship  suppress,  peace  and 
prosperity  make  dominant.  We  can  not  change  the  sword 
into  a  pruning  hook  and  leave  the  ideals  of  men  unchanged. 
A  new  history,  a  new  idealism,  and  new  sentiments  are  de- 
manded. Back  of  the  current  idealism  lies  the  old  aristocratic 
society  from  which  moralists  can  not  break  until  they  depose 
the  military  hero  from  his  pedestal.  We  must  desert  history 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  that  the  transition  to  an 
industrial  life  has  created. 

I  recently  went  to  a  trustee  of  an  orphan  asylum  to  urge 
that  a  new  superintendent  be  chosen  who  would  use  modern 
methods.  He  replied,  "  I  agree  with  you  that  our  institution 
needs  a  change,  but  for  another  reason.  I  want  a  teacher  who 
will  pick  out  the  exceptional  talent  among  the  inmates  and 
make  men  of  them.  The  rest  are  mere  filling.  What  becomes 
of  them  does  not  matter.  The  criticism  I  make  of  this  school 
is  that  none  of  its  two  thousand  graduates  has  his  name  in 
*  Who  is  Who.'  "  He  quoted  Matthew  Arnold  to  support  this 
view.  How  many  educators  are  there  who  do  not  use  this 
criterion  of  success  ? 

One  yard  of  poetical  selections.  The  use  of  poetry  to  in- 
force  moral  doctrines  has  back  of  it  the  thought  that  life  is  a 
struggle,  with  supreme  moments  in  which  character  is  made. 
Morality  thus  is  a  battle  in  which  the  weapons  are  moral 
maxims  arousing  emotional  response.  A  similar  thought 
comes  from  the  religious  view  of  personal  depravity  which  is 
offset  by  a  sudden  new  birth.  Both  of  these  views  blend  into 
the  scheme  of  personal  uplift  that  makes  the  arousing  of  emo- 
tion its  test. 

These  premises  will  have  to  be  discarded  in  favor  of  a  social 
view  of  progress.  Do  men  sin  because  of  personal  depravity 
or  because  of  living  in  bad  situations?     Are  children  born 
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worse  than  their  environment  and  hence  in  need  of  an  emo- 
tional awakening,  or  are  they  born  better  than  their  environ- 
ment and  hence  need  to  have  it  improved  ?  Is  character  made 
in  some  supreme  moment  of  moral  exultation,  or  is  it  due  to 
the  individual's  endeavor  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment ? 

If  life  is  not  a  struggle  but  an  adjustment;  if  men  are 
not  depraved  but  are  made  so  by  environing  causes ;  if  children 
are  born  with  impulses  that  are  supprest  by  the  defects  of 
their  situation,  the  present  practises  of  teachers  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  pupils  are  useless.  The  child  in  a  family  whose 
income  falls  below  $io  a  week  has  a  better  moral  nature  than 
he  can  retain.  It  is  more  income,  not  more  morality,  that 
such  a  family  needs.  By  adding  income  we  add  to  the  child's 
morality.  Reduce  the  income  and  the  moral  tone  is  lowered, 
no  matter  how  strong  the  emotional  appeal. 

It  is  the  income  of  families  that  determines  their  morality. 
Families  on  the  lowest  income  level  have  to  bear  the  full 
burden  which  vice,  disease,  and  bad  social  conditions  impose  on 
cities.  Each  addition  to  income  enables  them  to  escape  from 
some  of  these  evils.  Cities  are  divided  into  sections  where 
those  with  similar  income  reside,  in  each  of  which  the  pro- 
tection from  city  evils  increases  as  the  income  rises.  Families 
change  their  morality  as  their  income  permits  them  to  alter 
their  location. 

Popular  poetry  either  teaches  humility  and  submission  to 
hardships  or  it  strives  to  arouse  personal  ambition.  A  prim- 
itive society  needed  humble  workers,  but  for  us  to  continue 
teaching  the  nobility  of  hardships  is  to  invite  exploitation  thru 
industrial  oppression.  Our  industries  can  pay  a  fair  wage. 
We  should  help  workers  to  get  it  rather  than  encourage  sub- 
mission by  imposing  on  them  an  antiquated  morality.  In  an 
industrial  society  personal  ambition  forces  inequalities  and 
leads  to  exploitation.  Military  nations  struggle;  economic 
nations  cooperate.  In  the  one  appeal  is  made  to  personal  mo- 
tives; in  the  other  social  feelings  should  be  evoked.  Peace, 
good  will,  sympathy,  and  love  can  arouse  all  the  qualities 
children  need  in  industrial  life ;  if  their  opposites  were  excluded 
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from  the  schools,  the  subsequent  life  of  children  would 
elevated.     Surplus  energy,  not  ambition,  creates  the  joy  of 
work  and  gives  the  motives  for  personal  excellence. 

Is  income  the  root  of  all  evil  or  is  it  the  seed  from  which 
all  blessings  spring?  If  the  latter  view  is  true,  we  need  new 
poetry  and  a  new  social  philosophy  that  will  express  social 
thought  as  clearly  and  beautifully  as  earlier  needs  were  voiced 
by  the  poets  of  the  past.  I  asked  a  friend  the  other  day  to 
change  the  well-known  lines  of  Longfellow  into  something 
that  expresses  modern  feeling.  He  brought  back  the  follow- 
ing stanza: 

"  Lives  of  workers  all  remind  us 
They  need  income  to  be  good  ; 
They  are  earnest,  active,  hopeful, 

Would  be  moral  if  they  could."  •  ^m 

I  might  give  other  examples  of  ways  in  which  false  ideas  are 
inculcated  by  the  use  of  the  conventional  pedagogical  library. 
Many  will  admit  my  contention,  but  say  that  the  leaders  of 
educational  thought  have  modified  their  ideals  to  meet  modern 
conditions.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  not  enough  to 
meet  my  criticism.  What  has  been  done  is  to  patch  the  new 
on  the  old  to  the  confusion  of  both.  Back  of  concessions  and 
compromise  the  old  educational  thought  holds  its  own  with 
unabated  vigor. 

To  show  that  this  is  the  case,  I  will  instance  two  of  the 
best  books  I  have  found:  DeGarmo's  Ethical  training  and 
Butler's  Meaning  of  education.  Dr.  DeGarmo  desires  a 
revival  of  Greek  morality,  and  thus  overlooks  the  difference 
between  our  social  standards  and  those  of  Greece.  What 
Plato  desired  was  to  put  knowledge  in  the  place  of  military 
power  as  the  test  of  superiority.  Doubtless  many  individuals 
were  improved  by  the  acceptance  of  Plato's  scheme,  but  it  had 
no  social  significance  because  it  did  not  satisfy  the  aristocrats 
on  whose  success  it  depended.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  recent 
social  experience  upholding  the  view  that  individual  knowl- 
edge leads  to  social  morality.  Knowledge  is  an  element  in 
supremacy  so  long  as  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  participate 
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in  it.  In  the  hands  of  the  few  knowledge  is  power,  power  is 
supremacy,  supremacy  is  exploitation.  Human  nature  is  too 
frail  to  have  a  weapon  of  personal  aggrandizement  and  not 
use  it  for  selfish  ends. 

The  failure  of  Plato  leads  naturally  to  the  way  in  which 
Locke  solved  the  same  problem.  Locke  sought  a  standard  of 
superiority  that  the  English  aristocracy  would  accept  in  place 
of  their  military  code.  There  is  a  saying  attributed  to  him 
which  sets  off  his  plan  of  education  forcefully  even  if  it  does 
so  crudely.  "  It  is  better  to  have  a  man  swear  in  three  lan- 
guages than  to  carry  a  sword."  To  have  a  sword  is  to  en- 
danger peace.  To  use  three  languages  is  a  measure  of  su- 
periority that  does  not  endanger  public  peace.  So  the  young 
English  bloods  were  induced  to  go  abroad,  to  make  the  "  grand 
tour,"  and  to  come  home  having  their  luggage  covered  with 
foreign  hotel  tags.  This  satisfied  the  desire  for  distinction 
and  ended  in  having  culture  standards  substituted  for  the 
military  standards  of  earlier  ages.  Oxford  attracted  the  young 
more  than  military  schools.  Culture  did  in  the  taming  of 
aristocracy  what  knowledge  never  could  have  done.  But  with 
this  victory  we  should  not  be  satisfied.  The  education  of  the 
worker  raises  problems  of  income  which  earlier  societies  did 
not  have  to  solve. 

Dr.  Butler  offers  a  better  defense  of  modern  education  by 
emphasizing  culture  rather  than  morality.  In  summarizing  his 
facts.  Dr.  Butler  says :  "  Each  generation  owes  it  to  itself  and 
to  its  posterity  to  protect  its  culture,  to  enrich  it,  and  to  trans- 
mit it.  The  institution  that  mankind  has  worked  out  for  that 
purpose  is  the  institution  known  as  education.  When  a  child 
has  entered  into  this  inheritance,  first  physical,  then  scientific, 
literary,  aesthetic,  institutional,  and  religious,  then  we  use  the 
word  culture  to  signify  the  state  that  has  been  attained." 

Notice  the  way  in  which  the  word  "  child  "  is  introduced 
into  this  paragraph.  The  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding 
sentences  demands  that  the  word  "  generation  "  be  repeated. 
If  this  had  been  done,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  con- 
clusion. The  underlying  assumption  is  that  the  order  of  the 
development  of  a  child's  ideas  are  the  same  as  the  stages  of 
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development  thru  which  in  its  history  the  race  has  gone.  Thi 
confuses  two  distinct  series.  The  child's  development  is 
psychic  series;  race  development,  at  least  during  the  historic 
epoch,  has  been  a  series  of  economic  events.  We  lose  sight 
of  what  has  happened  during  the  last  five  thousand  years  when 
we  assert  a  child  in  its  development  should  pass  thru  the 
cultural  stages  of  this  epoch.  Civilization  has  not  been  going 
ahead,  but  has  been  repeatedly  transferred  from  place  to  place 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  declining  resources.  In  each  region 
new  groups  of  savages  and  new  aristocracies  had  to  be  tamed 
and  raised  to  cultural  levels.  This  work  of  introducing  culture 
to  new  classes  and  races  created  the  educational  problem  of 
the  past  and  from  it  our  present  methods  have  been  derived. 
Civilization  has  at  length  attained  a  permanent  form  and  a 
definite  location.  We  can  now  turn  our  attention  from  bar- 
barians and  aristocrats  and  develop  the  child.  What,  then, 
does  a  child  need  to  assure  him  a  place  in  the  twentieth  cen 
tury  ?  To  this  there  is  but  one  reply :  income.  A  family  on 
$io  a  week  has  more  morality  and  culture  than  its  condition 
will  permit  its  members  to  express.  Give  them  $20  a  week, 
and  they  will  seek  a  better  home  in  which  both  morality  and 
culture  will  improve. 

I  wish  to  put  this  question  squarely  before  American  edu- 
cators. How  can  you  show  that  the  teaching  of  morality  and 
culture  without  an  increase  of  income  improves  public  moral 
ity  or  elevates  national  culture  ?  I  admit  without  question  that 
you  can  elevate  an  aristocratic  class,  but  this  can  be  done 
because  they  already  have  income.  Savages  living  in  primitive? 
abundance  can  likewise  be  elevated.  There  are  no  other  caseSi 
where  morality  and  culture  can  rise  without  a  preceding  ris 
in  income.  If  this  be  true,  the  causes  of  the  present  social 
crisis  are  apparent.  Wages  are  advancing  less  rapidly  than 
culture.  City  vice  and  crime  have  back  of  them,  not  brutality, 
but  the  desire  for  cultural  objects  which  the  worker  has  no 
money  to  buy.  Morality  and  culture  can  not  by  themselves 
stop  these  evils.  There  is  but  one  remedy — an  education  that 
increases  efficiency  and  thus  augments  income.     Educators 
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must  drop  their  platitudes  and  put  the  schools  in  a  position  to 
aid  industrial  progress. 

Happily  this  change  is  in  harmony  with  sound,  educational 
theory.  The  stages  of  a  child's  development  are  not  sensory 
but  motor.  The  natural  order  is  growth,  energy,  activity,  in- 
terest, and  then  efficiency,  of  which  income  is  a  measure.  To 
whom  these  are  given,  all  else  will  be  added.  The  public 
school  thus  has  but  one  problem,  and  for  it  there  is  but  one 
solution.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  child  must  be 
dragged  thru  the  past  experience  of  the  race  before  it  is  put 
in  contact  with  present  life.  All  the  past  that  a  child  needs  is 
incorporated  in  his  physical  heredity.  Activity  not  history, 
deeds  not  words,  will  make  a  man  of  him. 

The  primary  school  has  been  modernized  and  colleges  in 
a  measure  meet  new  conditions.  The  high  school  remains  a 
fossilized  remnant  of  past  ages.  The  misfortune  of  this  is 
that  the  public  school  system  depends  on  the  high  school  for 
its  justification.  Unless  it  can  stand  objective  tests  such  as 
other  social  reforms  offer,  the  schools  must  lose  the  support 
on  which  their  efficiency  depends.  To  prevent  this,  sound  edu- 
cational theory  must  displace  educational  history;  philosophy 
and  poetry  must  give  way  to  economic  facts;  and  objective 
tests  must  replace  the  subjective  satisfactions  education  now 
offers.  Only  when  this  is  done  will  we  have  an  education 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Simon  N.  Patten 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  AS  CULTURAL 
COLLEGE  DISCIPLINES  ^ 


The  recommendation  of  the  class  of  1885  to  the  trustees 
of  Amherst  College,  involving  the  practical  discontinuance  oJ 
the  scientific  course  and  the  concentration  of  funds  and  ener^ 
along  the  lines  of  broader  culture,  is  significant.  It  is  typical 
of  the  electricity  that  is  in  the  atmosphere.  The  public  ij 
preparing  to  ask  the  colleges  of  the  land  some  pertinent  ques- 
tions. When  the  American  people  begin  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  cultural  assets  of  the  modern  languages  as  college  dis-] 
ciplines,  can  these  departments  give  a  good  account  both  oi 
themselves,  and  of  the  use  to  which  their  opportunities  hav< 
been  put? 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  recently  surprized  th( 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  by  expressing  th( 
grave  fear  that,  unless  the  modern  languages  be  made  to  inter* 
pret  the  best  ideals  of  the  culture  and  life  of  Europe,  they, 
like  the  ancient  languages,  would  disappear  from  the  curricu- 
lum. 

These  words  of  warning  are  timely.    While  I  am  convincec 
that  these  great  modern  disciplines  could  be  the  humanistic 
bulwark  of  the  curriculum,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  tend-j 
ency  in  colleges  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  over-j 
look  their  essential  claim  to  recognition — their  role  as  cultu- 
ral disciplines.    In  a  recent  fireside  conversation,  the  Dean  oi 
one  of  our  large  Eastern  institutions,  a  man  whose  studies  in\ 
the  universities  of  the  Old  World  will  vindicate  him  of  am 
charge  of  narrow  bias,  made  to  me  the  rather  frank  admis-l 
sion — '*  I  don't  think  much  of  the  departments  of  modern  lan-| 
guages." 

1  Substance  of  an  address  before  the  Modern  Language  Association  oi 
America  (Central  Division),  St.  Louis,  December  30,  1910. 
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Here  is  lack  of  confidence  openly  exprest  and,  moreover^ 
not  by  a  man  obsessed  by  classic  ideals.  And  yet,  judged  by 
current  educational  criteria,  the  departments  of  modern 
languages,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to  measure  up  with  the 
best,  both  as  regards  subject-matter,  character  and  training 
of  instructional  staff,  method,  and  numbers  of  students.  Why^ 
then,  this  growing  mistrust  on  the  part  of  thinking  men?  Is- 
it  not  reasonable  that  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  squarely 
face  the  issue? 

The  fundamental  mistake  made  by  the  public  in  discussing" 
educational  efficiency  is  caused  by  a  misapprehension  of  the 
basic  distinction  existing  between  collegiate  and  university 
instruction  and  method.  So  hazy  has  been  the  notion  of  the 
public  as  to  what  demands  were  to  be  made  upon  college  disci- 
plines that  this  uncertainty  of  aim  and  ideals  has  crept  not 
only  into  the  organization  and  functioning  of  college  curric- 
ulums,  but  even  threatens  to  jeopardize  the  educational  effi- 
ciency of  the  modern  languages. 

Broadly  speaking,  for  space  does  not  permit  closer  analysis,, 
instruction  in  the  modern  languages  follows  two,  generally 
fairly  distinct,  tendencies.  On  the  one  hand,  the  language 
is  treated  as  a  means  of  grammatical  and  linguistic  drill,  much 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  good  old  days. 
The  grammar  is  perfunctorily  *'  mastered  "  and  sleepy  classes- 
listen  to  still  sleepier  translations  of,  to  them,  dull  texts.  The 
most  zealous  friend  of  the  ancient  regime  could  scarce  raise 
any  objection  to  the  sound  ( ?)  pedagogic  effectiveness  of 
several  years  of  this  sort  of  **  grind."  In  this  camp  belong 
not  a  few  college  professors  of  modern  languages.  If  asked 
their  aim,  they  would  reply  "  mental  discipline  and  a  practical 
acquaintance  "  with  the  language.  The  other  party  is  inspired 
by  "  university  ideals  "  calling  for  methodical  training  along 
either  linguistic  or  literary  lines,  or  both,  pursued  in  a  spirit 
of  more  or  less  narrow  specialization.  Each  of  these  parties 
looks  with  some  degree  of  contempt  upon  the  other.  The  one 
calls  the  efforts  of  the  other  mere  "  elementary  word-gym- 
nastics," **  high  scfeool  work,"  while  the  other  retorts  witb 
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"  old  root-hunter,"  ''  narrow  philologue "  and  other  such 
admiratory  terms. 

The  enthusiasm  of  those  following  the  first-mentioned  tend- 
ency has  been  fanned  into  all  the  brighter  glow  by  the  en- 
couragement of  their  colleagues  in  the  chairs  of  natural 
science,  who  demand  from  their  students  a  reading,  a  *'  prac- 
tical ''  knowledge  of  the  idiom  as  a  more  or  less  useful  tool 
of  trade.  The  zeal  of  the  latter  camp  has  in  its  turn  been 
enhanced  by  the  encomium  of  the  university  professors  to 
whom  students  have  been  sent  for  graduate  work.  This  legiti- 
mate commendation  of  what  in  too  many  cases  has  meant 
the  sacrifice  of  higher  esthetic  and  literary  qualities  of  mind 
to  all  too  frequent  mechanical,  or  at  least  narrowing  forms 
of  philological  discipline,  is  a  subtle  but  persistent  danger  to 
eflFective  liberal,  college  training.  Does  it  not  happen  all  too 
often  that  the  college  instructor,  desirous  of  securing  a  sub- 
altern post  in  a  university  department,  thoughtlessly  sacrifices 
in  this  way  the  weal  of  the  many  to  his  own  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment— a  preferment  which  he  hopes  to  hasten  by  sending  on 
to  the  university,  in  the  way  of  advance  agents,  a  few  embry- 
onic young  philologists  ?  The  tendency  seems  unquestionable 
and  it  behooves  our  college  and  university  professors  to  face 
the  situation  squarely. 

These  conditions,  narrowing  to  the  college  professor  as  well 
as  detrimental  to  his  students,  would  be  largely  obviated  could 
we  but  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  essential  diflFerence  between 
"college"  and  "university"  (meaning  professional  work). 
Those  acquainted  by  long  personal  observation  with  the  sys- 
tems of  higher  education  in  Europe  will  readily  concede  the 
unique  character  of  the  ideal  American  "  college."  It  will 
be  admitted  by  all  informed  persons  that  the  effacement  of 
the  humanistic  college  from  our  educational  system  would  be 
a  distinct  and  irreparable  loss  to  our  Democratic  institutions. 
It  would  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  last  balance-wheel  to 
our  practical  and  materialistic  American  tendencies.  And  yet, 
the  reaching  upward  in  the  modern  language  departments  of 
merely  high  school  ideals,  and  the  encroachment  from  above 
of  premature  university  method,  makes  these  very  departments 
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accessories  before  the  fact  in  the  undermining  of  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  existence  of  the  college  rests.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  whole  curriculum  is  toward  the  slow  but  sure 
elimination  of  the  college,  unless  it  has  something  to  offer  to 
American  life  which  neither  the  preparatory  high  school  nor 
the  professional  university  can  offer. 

That  the  American  public  is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  this  last 
stronghold  against  "  philistine  opportunism "  is  to  be  seen 
from  the  calls  for  reform,  the  rich  endowment  of  new  insti- 
tutions (notably  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  with  $3,ooo,cxx)) 
to  be  "  colleges "  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  with  no 
technical  or  professional  leanings,  and  the  curtailment  by  Har- 
vard of  the  wholesale  elective  system.  In  this  reform  the 
modern  languages  must  vindicate  their  right  to  continued 
recognition  on  grounds  other  than  those  of  bourgeois  utili- 
tarianism or  of  scientific  university  method. 

The  public,  of  course,  desires  that  the  widest  possible  oppor- 
tunity be  given  the  college  student  for  the  *'  practical  "  acquire- 
ment of  French  and  German.  But  this  same  public  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  college  professors  of  modern  languages 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  inclusion  of  the  practical 
features  or  even  of  a  certain  amount  of  "  method  "  must  not 
mean  the  exclusion  or  curtailment  of  the  esthetic  and  spiritual 
influences,  which  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  collegiate  linguistic 
discipline  to  exert. 

The  idea  must  become  a  part  of  the  marrow  and  sinew  of 
every  man  worthy  a  chair  of  French  or  German  in  a  college 
of  rank  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  mighty  heritage  of  cultu- 
ral assets — literary,  historic,  and  artistic — for  which  one  day, 
be  it  in  ten  or  be  it  in  fifty  years,  he  will  be  held  responsible 
by  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  Need  modern  language  pro- 
fessors be  reminded  of  what  became  of  the  splendid  heritage 
of  literary  and  artistic  ideals  of  the  Ancient  World  when  placed 
by  Fate  for  preservation  to  a  New  World  in  the  hands  of  the 
professors  of  ancient  languages  in  the  colleges  of  America? 
They  forgot  the  spirit  in  the  letter;  they  exalted  matter  over 
mind,  while  preaching  the  contrary.  They  forgot  that  they 
were  the  sole  interpreters  to  a  new  civilization  of  the  spirit, 
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life,  and  art  not  of  dead  Greece  merely,  but  of  the  living 
Renaissance;  not  translators  of  passages  and  correctors  of 
themes,  nor  yet  votaries  of  pure  science,  but  rather  transmit- 
ters of  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  modern  language  professor  has  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  broad  and  liberal  culture,  which  are  closed  to  the  large 
majority  of  his  colleagues.  He  is  unpardonably  oblivious  to 
his  supreme  duty  if  he  fails  to  remember  that,  by  virtue  of  his; 
long  residence  abroad,  by  reason  of  his  intimate  and  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  scenes,  monuments,  ideas,  life,  art,  and' 
character  of  the  people  whose  language  he  represents,  he  has 
a  far  higher  calling  than  that  of  language  teacher  solely,  or 
even  of  inculcator  of  method.  The  Sprachmeister,  maUre  de 
langiie,  and  philologist  belong  largely  in  the  high  schools^ 
technical  schools,  or  universities. 

As  a  representative  of  the  best  ideals  and  traditions  of 
Europe,  the  professor  of  a  modern  language  has  manifold  ways 
and  opportunities  for  making  his  subject  broadly  humanistic 
and  inspiring.  While  being  a  professor  he  is  no  less  a  citizen,, 
and  as  such,  therefore,  in  a  land  almost  devoid  of  esthetic 
traditions,  and  where  the  history  of  art  is  not  a  required' 
course,  and  often  not  even  offered,  he  has  a  high  civic  duty  to* 
perform  by  endeavoring  to  inspire  at  least  a  respect  for,  and 
perhaps  even  interest  in,  the  great  facts  of  art  development  io 
Europe  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has  lived.  The  intimate  inter- 
relationship of  art  and  literature  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
lookt.  A  new  inspiration  is  given  to  the  student  when  he- 
realizes  that  the  collectivistic  energy  of  many  ages  is  reflected 
as  plainly  in  the  Gothic  minster  as  in  the  Nibelungenlied^ 
As  effective  language  teaching,  especially  in  conversational 
work,  can  be  done  with  a  German  or  French  text  on  the 
history  of  art  as  by  the  employment  of  any  other  general  text, 
and  it  will  have  the  very  important  additional  advantage  of 
opening  up  to  the  student  many  otherwise  closed  vistas  of 
thought. 

Too  many  professors  seem  to  fail  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  modern  languages  are  powerful  instruments  of  conciliation 
in  the  movement  toward  universal  peace.     But  one  example 
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will  be  suggestive.  What  a  storehouse  of  inspiration  is  past 
over  and  what  an  opportunity  neglected  of  establishing  yet 
another  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  two  great  Germanic 
races,  when  our  departments  of  German  fail  to  touch  upon  the 
life  and  works  of  Richard  Wagner,  viewed  either  from  the 
standpoint  of  romanticism  or  from  the  more  political  point 
of  view  of  their  influence  upon  the  intellectual  unification  of 
the  German  race.  Philological  training  which  makes  college 
professors  "  gun  shy  "  when  it  comes  to  advocating  esthetic 
things  has  played  them  a  sorry  turn  indeed,  if  it  makes  them 
fearful  of  championing  the  literary  importance  of  a  genius, 
who  awakened  a  whole  race  to  the  significance  of  its  priceless 
heritage  from  out  the  Germanic  past,  at  a  time  when  Barba- 
rossa  seemed  to  sleep  an  eternal  sleep  in  the  rocky  heart  of 
the  Kyffhauser  Mountain  and  when  the  gods  appeared  to  have 
forsaken  Walhalla.  Has  not  the  man  who  penned  the  lines — 
*'  We  shall  not  w^in  hope  and  nerve  until  we  bend  our  ear  to 
the  heart-beat  of  history,  and  catch  the  sound  of  that  sempi- 
ternal vein  of  living  waters,  which,  however  buried  under 
the  waste-heap  of  historic  civilization,  yet  pulsates  on  in 
all  its  pristine  freshness  " — has  not  that  man,  I  ask,  a  message 
of  inspiration  even  for  the  young  men  of  this  "  land  of  busi- 
ness "  ? 

In  advocating  these  things,  I  would  not  be  considered  an 
obsessed  idealist.  I  urge  more  insistence  upon  spiritual  values 
within  the  reach  of  the  modern  languages  also  with  the  highly 
practical  idea  in  mind,  that  '^  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  But  let  the  student  be  touched  by  the  divine 
spark  of  interest  in  higher  and  better  things  early  enough  and 
the  wholesale  disintegration  of  language  classes  at  the  end  of 
the  "  required  "  language  courses — this  all  too  general  '*  fold- 
ing of  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  quietly  stealing  away  " — will 
be  checked  surprizingly.  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  of  the 
pedagogic  soundness  in  college  work  of  the  saving  of  one 
just  person  by  strictly  scientific  doses  of  philological  medica- 
ment and  the  losing  of  the  ninety  and  nine  poor  sinners  sorely 
in  need  of  repentance  in  the  form  of  bigger  and  better 
ideas. 
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It  has  been  contended  that  the  American  college  student  i^ 
too  hopelessly  material  and  practical  to  be  influenced  by 
spiritual  values.  My  own  experience  as  a  college  professor 
has  been  to  the  contrary.  Many  a  letter  from  former  students 
and  expressions  of  gratitude  by  word  of  mouth  attest  the 
appreciative  faculty  of  the  college  student,  if  he  but  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  assimilate  even  non-practical  ideas. 

But  let  the  student  grasp. the  idea  of  the  "moral  unity  01 
the  human  race,"  but  "  feel  the  heart-throb  of  humanity,"  and 
he  will  be  won  for  culture.  Here  is  just  where  the  modern 
languages  as  important  factors  in  the  cultural  influence  of 
the  college  make  themselves  felt,  if  the  materialistic  tendencies 
of  the  natural  sciences  be  restricted  by  wise  curtailment  of 
the  amount  that  can  be  elected  and  by  having  them  taught 
from  a  broadly  liberal  standpoint  by  men  in  active  sympathy 
with  true  college  aims.  Unfortunately  the  cultural  or  esthetic 
returns  of  the  modern  language  courses  have  sometimes  been 
so  meager  that  they  could  not  indisputably  lay  claim  to  priority 
of  recognition  even  before  the  sciences. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  every  student 
who  enters  college  is  a  fit  subject  to  imbibe  esthetic  and  liter- 
ary stimuli,  for  manifestly  such  is  not  the  case.  But  to  offer 
a  student  in  lieu  of  the  cultural  subjects,  which  he  can  not  ap- 
preciate, courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  wood-shop,  geology, 
etc.,  thereby  padding  out  his  record  with  enough  credits  to 
graduate  him,  and  thus  to  place  the  stamp  of  liberal  collegiate 
education  upon  him,  is  a  travesty  on  executive  common  sense 
and  a  belittlement  of  president  and  faculty  that  countenance 
it.  A  man  of  that  type  belongs  in  a  technical  or  trade  school, 
not  in  a  college. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  frequently  it  happens  that  an  un- 
promising student  in  elementary  language  work,  a  man  to  all 
appearances  hopelessly  discouraged  and  uninterested,  becomes 
alert  and  receptive  as  soon  as  the  great  literary,  political,  and 
artistic  movements  are  touched  upon.  What  a  blessing  to  him- 
self and  to  the  country  will  be  his  appreciative  respect  for  the 
cultural  movements  in  the  life  of  his  own  nation!  Had  he 
been  permitted,   in  time   of   discouragement,   to   elect   some 
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'practical"  subject,  or  had  his  language  instructor  confined 
liimself  to  the  narrower  range  of  grammatical  and  literary- 
exposition,  in  all  probability  he  would  have  made  as  useful  a 
member  of  society  had  he  never  been  inside  college  walls.  In 
just  such  missionary  work  as  this  the  modern  language  in- 
structor can  find  his  highest  civic  duty. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  many  college  instruct- 
ors in  the  language  departments,  thru  training  or  inclination^ 
or  both,  will  not  be  able  to  meet  these  requirements.  Having 
conceived  of  their  calling  as  being  concerned  almost  solely 
with  linguistic  instruction  if  they  are  to  teach  in  college,  or 
with  the  older  dialects  or  some  form  of  literary  specialization 
if  they  hope  for  a  university  chair,  they  have  rotated  between 
library  and  lecture-room  during  their  European  stay.  While 
this  must  needs  be  their  chief  concern  while  abroad,  yet  if 
they  are  to  make  broadly  humanistic  and  sympathetic  "  col- 
lege "  professors,  they  must  accomplish  more  than  that  during 
those  years  of  European  training — ^they  must  assimilate  the 
best  ideals  of  the  life,  literature,  history,  and  art  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mental  equipment  of  this  kind  requires  as  high  an  order 
of  ability  and  training  as  that  of  the  university  specialist.  In 
fact  I  believe  that  this  type  of  man,  in  the  well  organized  col- 
lege of  the  future,  will  command  as  large  a  salary  as  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  ordinary  university  chair;  for  certainly  as  high 
qualifications,  morally,  mentally,  and  socially,  are  required  of 
him  as  of  his  university  colleague. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  I  have  known 
men  who  spent  three  or  four  years  at  German  universities, 
who  never  associated  with  Germans  excepting  at  table  in  their 
''  pension,"  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  old  dialects,  who 
never  read  a  line  of  modern  or  classic  literary  German  while 
in  the  country,  who  therefore  can  scarcely  speak  the  language, 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  cultural  side  of  German 
life,  and  who  are  nevertheless  holding  college  chairs  of  Ger- 
man; and  under  present  conditions,  as  they  are  found  in  not 
few  colleges,  I  suppose  they  are  filling  their  positions  accept- 
ably. 
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Are  we  surprized  then  that,  in  some  quarters,  less  respect  is 
paid  the  modern  languages,  and  their  instructors,  than  they,  as 
subjects,  deserve?  The  fault  is  not  with  the  subject,  but  lies 
solely  with  the  ideals  and  training  of  the  instructors  them- 
selves. No  greater  service  can  be  done  the  modern  languages 
by  the  professors  who  are  sending  students  to  Europe  to  com- 
plete their  training  than  insistently  to  warn  them  against  not 
taking  every  advantage  of  their  opportunity  to  study  the  civi- 
lization and  life,  as  well  as  the  language  and  literature,  of  .the 
country  in  the  language  of  which  they  are  specializing. 

There  is  still  another  means  within  the  reach  of  the  college 
professor  of  a  modern  language,  by  which  he  can  materially 
influence  the  mental  outlook  of  the  students  who  may  pass 
several  years  in  his  department.  The  fact  is  practically  over- 
lookt  that  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  student  can  be  influ- 
enced deeply  by  first-class  reproduction  of  the  great  monu- 
ments that  concern  the  life,  literature,  history,  and  art  of 
Germany  and  France.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  heads  of  literary 
departments  in  general  may  soon  begin  to  realize  that  first- 
class  art  reproductions  are  the  only  tangible  evidences  of  the 
reality  of  their  disciplines,  which  they  possess,  with  which  to 
offset  in  the  student's  mind  the  concrete  attraction  and  im- 
pressive effect  of  the  test-tubes,  the  batteries,  and  the  frogs' 
legs,  which  can  be  seen  and  touched,  as  well  as  "  merely  " 
studied,  in  the  departments  of  natural  sciences.  No  means 
should  be  considered  too  insignificant  to  be  employed  in 
counteracting  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  sciences.  It 
is  the  head  of  the  department,  not  the  president  or  trustees, 
who  is  largely  responsible  for  the  attractive  appearance  and 
pedagogic  possibilities  of  the  lecture-rooms.  Within  the  past 
year  I  visited  the  Greek  and  German  departments  of  one  of 
the  best  known,  old,  historic  colleges  of  the  East  and,  without 
going  into  detail,  I  will  simply  state  that  many  Kentucky  race- 
horses enjoy  more  esthetic  surroundings  than  do  the  seemingly 
less  appreciated  bipeds  whom  fate  has  cast  into  those  dingy, 
neglected  linguistic  sweat-shops.  Many  a  student  has  had  his 
interest  awakened  and  his  esthetic  sensibilities  aroused  by  hand- 
some reproductions,  creating  a  new  and  stimulating  atmos- 
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phere,  and  cheering  the  usually  blank,  if  not,  dirty  walls  in 
the  midst  of  which  month  after  month  of  his  life  must  be 
•spent.  This  is  no  chimera  and  concrete  examples  could  be 
cited,  did  space  permit. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  modern  languages  will  have  vindi- 
cated their  claim  as  cultural  college  disciplines  until  the  in- 
structors conceive  of  the  languages  and  teach  them  in  the 
broadly  liberal  sense  I  have  endeavored  to  suggest.  If  they 
will  envisage  them  as  the  reflection  of  national  character  and 
of  the  development  of  the  mind  of  the  race,  they  will  not 
only  further  the  permanent  retention  of  the  languages  as 
great  cultural  disciplines,  but  they  will  raise  themselves  in  the 
respect  of  the  public  and  of  their  colleagues  of  other  chairs, 
Avho  may  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  mere 
Sprachmeister.  The  college  professor  who  will  teach  either 
of  these  great  languages  with  the  ambition  to  inspire  a  respect 
for  the  past  and  a  just  appreciation  for  what  is  best  in  the 
character  and  civilization  of  other  races  than  our  own  will 
have  an  even  greater  influence  upon  his  day  and  generation, 
and  will  enjoy  as  great  respect,  as  the  university  specialist. 

I  realize  that,  in  raising  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  col- 
legiate instruction  in  the  modern  languages,  my  motives  may 
be  misconstrued.  In  fact,  it  is  with  considerable  hesitation 
that  my  views  are  here  presented.  I  bespeak  no  shallow 
dilettanteism  nor  any  spirit  of  superficiality  in  collegiate  work. 
Moreover  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  pedagogic  pos- 
sibilities of  these  great  disciplines.  But  I  feel  it  my  duty  as 
an  American  citizen  to  suggest  that  we  pause  a  moment  in  our 
righteous  search  after  truth  and  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  keeping  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  time;  whether  the 
legitimate  expectations  of  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  friends 
of  the  modern  languages  are  being  met. 

Not  less  scientific  training  of  instructors  do  I  advocate,  not 
less  devotion  to  the  advancement  of  science,  but  a  higher,  bet- 
ter, clearer  appreciation  of  the  grave  responsibilities  and  in- 
comparable opportunities  that  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  modern  language  instructors.  I  would  be  the  last  to  decry 
accurate,   investigative,   scientific  training,   and  all  that  the 
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terms  "  university  spirit "  and  "  the  attainment  of  the  d( 
gree  "  convey  to  the  initiated,  but  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come] 
that  the  professors  of  German  and  French  give  heed  to  the 
warning  carven  deep  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Latin  and  of  the 
Greek.  Awe-inspiring,  clarifying,  and  necessary  are  the  soar- 
ing, sparkling  crests  of  scientific  achievement  in  the  onward 
rush  of  the  mighty  tide  of  human  progress,  but  beneath  it 
all  flows  the  profound,  irresistible  eternal  current  of  national 
and  racial  achievement  and  culture.* 

Thomas  Lindsey  Blayney 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 
Danville,  Ky. 

2  Compare,  for  influence  of  German  thought  and  ideals  upon  character 
of  American  students,  author's  article :  "  Die  deutsche  Kultur  und  die 
Amerikaner,"  in  the  Rundschau  Zweier  Welten  (New  York  and  Berlin, 
June,  1911). 


VI 
THE  POOR  RESULTS  IN  LATIN  TEACHING' 

The  excuse  for  writing  this  paper  entirely  from  the  high 
school  standpoint  is  that  for  the  present  this  country  is  com- 
mitted to  a  complete  educational  system  at  public  cost,  and  that 
Latin  in  the  public  school  system  naturally  belongs  to  the  high 
school  portion  of  this  educational  scheme. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  statements  and  arguments 
advanced  in  this  brief  address.  The  necessity  to  rehearse  them 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  opinions  upon  which  they  are  based 
criticize  and  antagonize  established  privilege,  custom,  and  in- 
terests. In  such  case,  opinions  can  triumph  only  if  they  dis- 
count the  force  of  inertia  possest  by  things  that  are.  Con- 
stant effort  will  alone  effect  a  real  change. 

I  must,  at  the  outset,  express  a  total  lack  of  sympathy  with 
the  movement  that  resulted  in  the  report  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.^  It  is  very  much  like  the  beating  of  drums  to  keep  off 
disease.  There  is  little  connection  between  it  and  the  real 
trouble,  but  it  is  evidently  so  well  meant  as  to  disarm  any  vio- 
lent criticism.  It  merely  indicates  that  there  has  been  something 
so  profoundly  wrong  with  the  course  in  Latin  that,  in  spite  of 
display  in  the  number  of  students,  the  subject  is  decaying — 
nay,  we  may  have  really  only  an  imago  or  a  simulacrum  of 
Latin  as  Milton  knew  it. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
good  results  in  Latin  teaching;  by  implication  the  definition 
of  poor  results  is  easily  inferred.  When,  after  a  year's  work, 
all  but  the  irreducible  minimum  of  unsuccessful  pupils  in  a 
beginners'  class  in  Latin  are  able  to  understand,  without  labo- 
rious effort  and  in  continuous  reading  of  the  words,  the  simple 

^  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  Chicago,  April,  1910. 

*  Report  of  the  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin. 
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Latin  of  Gradatim  or  of  Viri  Romae,  the  classwork  is  a  suc- 
cess. The  first  year's  work  should  not  result  in  stowing  into 
the  memory,  in  more  or  less  unrelated  manner,  a  set  of 
grammatical  rules,  a  huge  vocabulary  of  Caesarian  words  and 
hazily  remembered  declensions  and  conjugations.  It  should 
not  worry  over  hidden  quantities;  this  is  not  the  manner  in 
which  genuine  linguistic  power  is  acquired,  at  the  beginning, 
in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern.  The  pupil  is  not  success- 
ful, if  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  can  repeat,  more  or  less 
correctly,  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  give  the  meaning 
of  several  hundreds  of  Caesar's  words,  and  can  not  read  (by 
"  read  "  I  mean  read  zvith  understanding)  such  a  story  as  that 
of  which  the  opening  sentences  are : 

•'  Medicus  quidam  gloriosus,  qui  maxima  paupertate  premebatur,  omnium 
animos  in  se  convertere  voluit.  Is  igitur  dum  per  urbem  album  asinum 
ducit,"  etc. 

For  the  first  year  this  is  enough.  It  implies  a  large 
acquaintance,  thru  freqent  encounters,  with  a  wide  range 
of  the  simple  Latin  idioms  and  usages.  It  comes  thru 
persistent  reading  along  with  such  so-called  grammar  work 
as  the  teacher  finds  necessary  to  illumine  the  process  of  learn- 
ing to  understand  simple  Latin.  There  is  no  test  for  the 
success  of  this  process,  except  to  give  the  pupil  a  few  passages 
of  simple  Latin  and  see  whether,  first,  he  can  read  the  Latin 
with  expression  and,  second,  can  tell  you,  in  sufficient  detail 
(not  translate  to  you),  its  meaning. 

This  definition  in  mind,  one  has  only  to  visit  high  school 
Latin  classes  day  after  day  to  discover  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  the  best  and  most  earnestly  enthusiastic  teacher 
to  develop  a  love  for  Latin  literature,  when  he  is  so  prest 
for  time  that  he  lives  in  constant  terror  of  not  covering  the 
course.  In  the  English  class,  the  French  class,  the  German 
class,  we  find  a  growing  sense  that  fine  things,  interesting 
things,  have  been  written  in  those  languages,  and  that  power 
to  appreciate  them  is  securely  in  view,  if  not  fully  present. 
The  Latin  class  seldom  knows  what  is  in  the  paragraph  pre- 
ceding that  which  it  is  reading,  and  has  no  sense  of  growing 
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interest  accompanying  a  sense  of  increasing  mastery.  These 
things  are  not  impossible  in  Latin;  they  are  absolute  de- 
siderata, if  the  subject  is  to  be  of  real  and  permanent  value. 
The  teachers  could  make  their  work  of  this  character  if  the 
pressure  from  the  college  were  taken  off  and  they  were  told 
simply  to  teach  Latin,  under  such  careful  supervision  and 
inspection  as  good  sense  and  caution  would  suggest. 

I  usually  find,  in  classes  visited,  a  frigid  process  of 
memorizing  rules  and  vocabularies  and  a  desperate  effort  to 
apply  these  to  writing  in  Latin  uninteresting  sentences.  There 
is  in  these  classes  a  very  evident  lack  of  reality  to  the  pupils' 
sense  for  expression.  The  whole  thing  is  vague  except  to 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  verbal  memory,  who,  often  to 
his  own  surprize,  satisfies  the  teacher  with  a  reproduction  of 
memorized,  but  really  unassimilated  material.  The  result  is 
always  poor,  because  it  is  not  orderly  progress  toward  a  useful 
achievement.  Usually  no  one  feels  this  more  than  the  tired 
teacher,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  She  has  done  her  best,  and 
"  Just  look  at  these  examination  papers !  "  is  her  despairing 
cry,  from  Maine  to  Southern  California. 

Why  do  teachers  employ  this  frigid  and  fatuous  method 
that  confessedly  does  not  prepare  for  the  ostensible  end — 
reading  Caesar?  They  fear  that  their  pupils  will  not  satisfy 
some  norm  established  by  college  professors.  They  especially 
dread  the  judgment  of  those  professors,  whose  chief  function 
is  to  exchange  with  one  another  cryptic  remarks  on  the  Argive 
Heraeum.  They  fear  that  they  will  lose  caste  and  subject 
themselves  to  criteria  other  than  the  tests  of  competency 
arbitrarily  established  by  the  powers  that  be.  They  are  cowed 
by  the  college.  They  must  be  freed,  or  Latin  study  in  the 
schools  will  suffer,  and  perhaps  perish,  at  the  final  test  of 
genuineness. 

If  this  were  a  discussion  of  details,  I  should  add  here  a 
protest  against  forcing  pupils  to  acquire  the  comparatively 
useless  power  to  set  proper  names  to  subjunctives.  It  is,  to 
my  thinking,  a  pedagogic  crime  to  load  the  mind  with  the 
difficult  nomenclature  of  the  grammar  of  the  subjunctive. 
The    pupils,    until    late    in    Latin    work,    should    study    the 
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subjunctive  for  its  effect  in  meaning — should  understand  ideas 
thru  it. 

Just  here  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  digress  and 
offer  a  few  general  remarks  bearing  remotely  or  directly  upon 
the  Latin  problem  of  the  high  schools. 

The  changing  social  attitude  is  in  nothing  better  exemplified 
than  in  this  business  of  education.  Men  like  Professor 
Showerman  and  Professor  Gayley  really  belong  to  the  times 
when  the  mechanical  result  of  a  certain  narrow  training, 
applicable  only  to  a  few  men  and  women,  gained  a  positive 
cachet,  when  those  who  had  it  obtained  so  much  social 
prestige  that  a  certain  amount  of  actual  material  advantage 
accrued  to  the  possessors.  Our  laudatores  temporis  acti  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  a  process  that  would — nay,  will — ^by 
experiment  find  what  is  essentially  educative  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  old-fashioned  "  gentleman's  "  education  scheme, — and 
try  to  use  this  under  pressure  in  an  educational  scheme  planned 
for  men  as  equal  heritors  of  the  earth.  Such  people  as 
Showerman  and  Gayley  are  really  foes  to  all  public  schools 
carrying  liberal  education  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  since  they 
antagonize  the  necessarily  democratic  nature  of  these  schools. 
Probably  they  would  have  Latin  studied  in  the  high  schools 
only  by  those  who  could  give  most  of  their  time  and  effort 
to  the  classics.  But  Latin  in  the  high  school  must  be  made  to 
connote  as  much  culture  as  possible;  that  is  all. 

Let  us  not  be  led  away  by  the  sophistries  of  the  gentlemen 
who  make  their  living  by  interpreting  the  educational  work 
of  others  to  suit  their  own  preconceptions.  They  are 
unnecessarily  excited  because  the  times  and  a  better  estimate 
of  the  different  activities  that  make  up  life  have  merely 
restored  to  our  schools  a  suitable  proportion  of  manual  work 
of  a  useful  and  usefully  artistic  sort.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  people's  logic  to  persuade  us  that  Latin,  if  taught  so  as 
to  bring  home  with  reality  to  the  young  the  grandeur,  the 
adequateness,  and  sweetness  of  Latin  oratory,  history,  and 
poetry,  will  not  hold  its  own  as  a  study  of  as  general 
acceptance  as  any  other — nay,  will  not  even  enjoy  a  certain 
preference,  because  of  the  cultured  people  teaching  it. 
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In  their  doctors'  theses,  some  of  our  professors  of  pedagogy 
put  forth  elaborate  schemes  for  the  evaluation  of  different 
studies,  so  that  we  might  make  a  perfect  curriculum  by  the 
use  of  their  symbols  or  figures.  These  people  collect,  or  have 
others  collect,  masses  of  data  which  they  call  facts.  They  cry 
out,  like  veritable  Adam  Smiths,  against  anything  like  sentiment, 
and  disdainfully  brush  aside  any  one  who  "  prates  "of  tend- 
encies, sentiments,  or  ideals.  These  Dry-as-dusts  and  their 
dismal  science  of  education  are  simply  reckoning  without  their 
host.  One  generous  sentiment,  fostered  by  teachers  and 
parents,  sets  all  their  facts  and  figures  flying  about  like  bits 
of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope,  making  designs  undreamt  of  by 
them.  They  do  no  good  unless  they  perhaps  act  as  a  slight 
brake  upon  a  too  generous  enthusiasm  for  education  in  its 
world-embracing  sense.  Most  of  these  people  are  looking  for 
the  elimination  of  Latin.  They  do  not  realize  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  of  the  eighth  grade  has  more  to  do  with 
choice  of  studies  or  of  course  in  the  ninth  grade  than  any 
other  agency.  The  teacher's  advice  is  governed  by  sentiment 
in  favor  of  certain  branches,  a  general  concern  for  culture,  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  child's  circumstances,  ability,  and 
turn  of  mind.  The  Zeitgeist,  working  thru  the  teacher, 
becomes  a  force  that  continually  strengthens  itself.  In  spite 
of  motor  actions  and  reactions,  we  teachers  can  determine 
the  future  attitude  of  America  toward  Latin,  and  will  do  so 
according  to  ideals  and  tendencies,  and  not  according  to  a 
fatigue  curve  or  a  set  of  statistics  which,  if  they  are  true, 
we  ourselves  have  largely  created  and  therefore  know  most 
about  them. 

In  the  statistics  gathered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  year  to  year,  Latin  shows  no  disposition  to  yield  its 
place  as  par  excellence  the  study  for  the  high  school  pupil 
preparing  for  any  life  work  that  calls  for  intellectual  acumen. 
Whether  we  think  that  there  is  something  in  Latin  methods 
of  expression  that  shapes  the  understanding,  or  that  the  con- 
tent of  the  literature,  even  the  modicum  usually  read  in  school, 
forms  an  almost  necessary  part  of  the  process  by  which  we 
come  into  completest  possession  of  our  heritage  of  civilization, 
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at  any  rate,  so  far  we  have  clung  instinctively  to  this  linguistic 
study. 

In  vain  is  it  pointed  out  that  little  actual  facility  in  the 
language  is  obtained,  and  that  the  same  expenditure  of  time 
put  upon  a  modern  language  would  in  most  cases  lead  to  a 
very  superior  tangible  result.  It  is  only  when  we  note  the 
alarming  loss  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  each  semester  or  year, 
after  the  first  year,  that  we  realize  wherein  the  decadence  of 
Latin  study  consists.  Soon  or  late — ^things  move  slowly 
but  surely  in  education — it  will  be  observed  that  Latin  becomes 
less  of  a  success  for  many  the  longer  they  study  it.  It  wil! 
be  noted  that  the  firm  grasp  upon  German,  obtained  from  four 
years'  work  under  a  good  teacher  of  that  language,  has  no 
counterpart  in  the  attainment  of  many  students  of  Latin,  for 
the  same  period  of  study.  To  my  mind,  this  is  what  should 
largely  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  are  fighting  for 
Latin  as  a  school  subject. 

We  should  ally  ourselves  for  active  work,  tell  the  colleges 
to  keep  their  hands  off,  and  disappoint  those  who  regard 
Latin  as  an  outgrown  means  for  transferring  a  sane  and  keen 
appreciation  of  literary  art  and  general  culture  from  the 
broadly  trained  teacher  to  the  receptive  pupil.  There  is  some- 
thing extraordinarily  fine  in  the  Latin  that  has  come  down  to- 
us  from  classic  times.  Also  the  fact  that  these  works  of  literary 
art  present  an  unchangeable  and  well-defined  mass  of  beauti- 
fully assorted  masterpieces,  along  with  so  little  trashy 
material,  gives  them  a  distinct  and  permanent  advantage  for 
teaching  purposes,  over  the  ever-augmenting  and  ever  more 
complex  literature  of  living  languages.  To  study  Latin  is  to- 
animate  afresh  a  complete  and  beautiful  picture;  to  study 
modern  literature  is  to  glimpse  a  fragment  of  a  panorama. 

The  amount  of  mathematics  learned  in  the  grades  below 
the  high  schools  is  not  determined  by  entrance  requirements 
of  the  high  school.  It  is  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the 
normal  ordinary  child  for  work  of  this  kind,  without  injury, 
physical,  moral,  or  mental.  Experience  alone  can  determine 
what  the  correct  amount  of  school  work  is.  Terrible  damage 
has  been  done,  and  therefore  can  be  done,  by  overworking  the 
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willing  but  mentally  rather  slow  pupil.  I  deny  that  any  injus- 
tice, that  his  own  ingenuity  can  not  remedy,  is  under  this 
system  done  to  the  pupil  above  the  ordinary  in  mental  ca- 
pacity. At  any  rate,  even  if  it  were  granted  that  a  few 
brilliant  lights  were  temporarily  shaded,  has  not  the  human 
race  vastly  gained  by  the  development  of  the  ordinary  man? 
In  the  aggregate  there  can  be  no  comparison.  Therefore  I 
should  make  my  Latin  in  the  school  just  what  well-trained 
teachers  are  able  to  convey  in  real  and  thoro  form  by  means 
of  the  pupils'  own  efforts  (How  else?)  to  the  mental  store- 
houses of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  American 
brains. 

If,  to  preserve  Latin  as  a  general  study  to  be  elected  by  the 
majority  of  high  school  pupils,  we  must  part  company  with 
the  university,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  maintain  a  cram  course 
to  satisfy  the  college  entrance  requirements.  We  probably 
should  then  have  three  courses  in  the  high  school :  a  two-years' 
course  for  those  wishing  a  minimum  of  Latin,  a  four-years' 
course  for  pupils  wanting  Latin  for  its  own  sake,  and  a  four- 
years'  cram  course  for  candidates  for  college.  The  first  two 
would  not  necessarily  diverge;  the  first  might  be  only  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  second,  but  the  college  preparatory  course 
would  differ. 

I  should  myself  feel  this  separation  as  a  symptom  of  the 
disintegration  of  our  splendid  high  school  link  between  the 
elementary  school  and  the  university.  Yet  the  present  situ- 
ation can  not  and  ought  not  to  last.  Teachers,  the  best  of  them, 
can  carry  only  a  very  small  portion  of  their  beginning  classes 
thru  the  course  as  dictated  by  the  college,  and  a  course  that 
causes  the  elimination  of  so  many  should  not  disingenuously 
be  offered  along  with  courses  that  do  not  so  handicap  those 
who  enter  them. 

Some  say,  "  Begin  Latin  earlier."  This  has  been  tried  with- 
out success.  The  general  failure  of  Latin  below  the  high 
school  appears  traceable  to  the  shorter  hours,  which  prevent 
a  course  from  corresponding  exactly  with  a  course  in  the  high 
school,  even  if  age  does  not  at  this  point  greatly  affect  capacity 
for  this  study.     Also,  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school 
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is  different  from  that  of  the  high  school  and  less  strenuositj 
in  the  work  is  natural.  Pupils  coming  to  the  high  school  witl 
what  is  less  than  a  high  school  course  do  not  fit  in  well,  anc 
an  economic  barrier  stands  in  the  way  of  maintaining  special' 
classes  for  them.  Some  are  put  too  far  forward,  and  others 
induced  to  begin  over  again.  I  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
except  to  make  the  Latin  work  of  the  elementary  school,  mat- 
ter for  matter,  cover  twice  the  time  of  similarly  graded  work 
in  the  high  school;  and  have  the  high  school  accept  only 
complete  units  in  terms  of  the  high  school  grading.  It  would 
ruin  Latin  as  a  general  study  in  the  high  school  if  the  high 
school  gave  up  beginning  classes.  It  can  not  be  taught  in  all 
eighth  grades,  for  practical  reasons. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  granted  by  a  majority  of  intelligent 
Americans  that  if  Latin  affords  a  certain  introduction  of  the 
young  mind  to  the  stores  of  significant  literature,  and  gives 
the  mind  a  determining  bent  toward  shrewd  and  compre- 
hensive appreciation  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human 
intellect,  it  is  a  most  useful  study.  If  it  is  the  only  study 
that  certainly  accomplishes  these  ends,  most  people  will  grant 
that  it  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  training  of  that 
portion  of  the  young  who  must  preserve  for  future  generations, 
and  hand  on  to  them,  the  keys  of  general  knowledge.  This 
knowledge,  in  certain  aspects,  may  be  as  the  Greeks  regarded 
it,  civilized  virtue  itself. 

We  in  this  gathering  would,  I  think,  all  claim  that  Latin 
has  still  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor.  If  only  the  teacher 
could  feel  free  to  induct  his  class  into  the  subject,  with  this 
particular  part  of  his  instruction  not  a  matter  of  tyrannous 
prescription,  the  well-equipped  teacher  would  satisfy  the  con- 
dition attached  to  all  high  school  courses — a  fair  chance  to 
succeed  for  the  boy  and  girl  of  average  capacity.  He  would 
not  let  twenty  per  cent,  fail  to  occupy  intelligently  the  ground 
gone  over  by  the  class,  whatever  that  might  be.  But  he  would 
not,  probably,  be  ready  to  go  into  Caesar  with  his  class  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  semester.  It  is  likely  that  his  third 
semester  would  be  given  to  Latin  that  gradually  introduced 
complexity  of  sentence  structure,  and  that  Caesar  would  be 
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read  qua  Ccesar,  at  the  beginning  of  the   fourth  half-year. 
His  composition  would  be  pari  passu. 

In  a  purposely  disjointed  manner  I  have  been  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  Latin  men  of  the  high  school  should,  in 
the  interest  of  this  important  instrument  in  the  high  school's 
work  for  humanity,  rebel  against  college  dictation  and  even 
interference.  The  college  must  be  induced  to  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  the  content  of  a  normal  high  school  Latin  course 
to  the  teachers  of  these  schools.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
colleges  should  not  be  generous  enough  frankly  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  schools  and  let  the  schools  state  in  what  way 
they  would  be  willing  to  settle  the  question, — ^then  all  abide 
by  a  decision  properly  obtained.  Those  chosen  to  deliberate 
should  be  absolutely  independent  of  college  influence,  and  not 
be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  particular  existing  textbook. 
Their  findings  would  probably  discredit  all  so-called  beginners' 
Latin  books.  They  should  gather  testimony  in  every  possible 
way. 

Beyond  stipulating  that  Latin  teachers  in  the  high  school 
should  be  competent  Latinists,  known  to  have  a  comprehensive 
grasp  upon  the  language,  and  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the 
literature,  I  admit  no  right  of  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of 
high  school  Latin.  The  examination  alone  gives  them  a  club 
to  compel  obedience  to  their  dictation,  and  examination  sub- 
serves any  end  that  the  examiner  desires. 

I  can  not  conclude  a  paper  dealing  with  the  classics  more 
appropriately  than  by  quoting  from  our  late  fellow-lover  of 
the  classics.  Professor  Morgan,  and  from  Mr.  Snow  of 
Oxford.  In  the  recently  published  volume  of  addresses  and 
essays.  Professor  Morgan  says  : 

"  Ask  any  old  gentlemen  what  Greek  and  Latin  books  they 
remember  with  most  pleasure,  and  ten  to  one  they  will  ansWer, 
'  the  books  of  selections  from  prose  and  verse.'  And  how 
much  pleasanter  it  must  have  been  for  the  teacher  to  vary  his 
reading  with  his  pupils  instead  of  trudging  on  year  after  year 
over  the  same  road.  And  if  pleasanter,  how  much  better  he 
must  have  taught! 

"  *  Oh/    but    you    will    say,    *  we    are    teaching   what  the 
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colleges  require ! '  I  reply,  *  That  answer  might  have  done 
once  upon  a  time,  but  it  will  serve  its  purpose  no  longer.  Look 
at  the  changes  in  the  college  admission  requirements  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  Many  of  them  are  in  answer  to  the 
demands  of  the  secondary  schools.  In  these  days  of  organiza- 
tions of  teachers — of  organizations  such  as  yours,  for  instance, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  changes  which  you  agree  upon 
as  good,  and  for  which  you  can  give  strong  reasons,  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  adopted.  I  would  not,  then,  have  you  love  Caesar 
less,  or  Xenophon  less,  but  I  would  have  you  love  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  more,  and  I  would  have  you  make  your  pupils 
love  it  a  great  deal  more." 

Mr.  Snow  says  that  Latin  composition  must  go,  and  pro- 
ceeds :  '*  When  you  look  at  the  greater  classics  on  a  bookshelf 
and  see  how  little  space  they  take  up,  it  is  both  ludicrous  and 
pathetic  to  remember  how  little  of  them  the  ordinary  scholar 
of  a  college  has  read  and  how  poorly  qualified  he  is  to  go  on 
reading  any  more.  In  my  youth  my  daily  preparation  was  a 
scramble  thru  perhaps  sixty  lines  of  a  text  and  hours  of 
painful  hammering  at  a  piece  of  composition.  If  I  only  could 
have  given  my  Latin  prose  time  to  reading  the  classics,  I 
should  have  known  something  about  them,  and  I  should  still 
have  had  my  Greek  prose  time  for  German  and  my  Latin  verse 
time  for  Sanskrit.  German  alone  is  sufficient  reason  why  boys 
should  leave  off  composition." 

I  might  quote  Woodrow  Wilson  in  support  of  the  general 
contention,  but  I  forbear.  His  burning  truths  have  made 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  but  the  most  case-hardened  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  exclude  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
common  people  from  higher  education. 

Will  anything  come  of  comment  and  discussion  of  these 
problems,  beyond  contemptuous  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  or  some  gentle  reminders  that  the  schools  are 
subordinate  and  dependent  institutions? 

••  Tenuis  non  gloria  ;  si  quern 
numina  laeva  sinunt,  auditque  vocatus  Apollo." 

J.  Remsen  Bishop 

Detroit,  Mich. 


VII 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  COURSE^ 

The  present  situation  offers  several  features  that  combine 
to  make  the  collegiate  study  of  psychology  advisable.  There 
is,  in  the  first  place,  an  evident  and  growing  interest  in  things 
psychological,  and  a  realization  that  many  of  the  problems  of 
social  w^ell-being  and  industrial  efficiency,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual success,  are  at  bottom  psychological  problems.  There 
has  long  been  a  public  interest  in  certain  curiosities  and  ab- 
normalities of  human  behavior,  and  psychology  has  been  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  concern  itself  mostly  with  these  curiosities, 
so  much  so  that  the  "  psychic  "  has  been  identified  with  the 
essentially  pathological.  Today  the  public  interest  is  broaden- 
ing, and  demanding  that  psychology  be  applied  to  many  mat- 
ters of  practical  moment.  Not  only  medicine  and  teaching, 
but  business,  legal  practise,  and  philanthropy  are  seeking  to 
make  use  of  psychological  methods  and  results.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  mental  factor  in  the  work  of  the  times  is  becom- 
ing obvious  to  everybody ;  and  it  is  well  that  the  educated  man 
should  be  able  to  participate  intelligently  in  this  interest. 

A  second  fact  of  importance  is  the  existence  of  an  over- 
confident popular  psychology,  loose  in  its  methods,  uncritical 
in  its  standards,  greedy  for  even  the  most  hasty  solutions  of 
its  problems.  Now  that  psychology  is  becoming  a  practical 
subject,  the  existence  of  this  popular  psychology  is  no  less 
than  a  menace  to  the  general  welfare.  Indeed,  it  has  long 
been  a  source  of  evil,  and  many  errors  of  practical  moment, 
especially  in  the  field  of  education,  have  been  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  psychology.  But  as  the  field  of  application  broad- 
ens, the  danger  increases.    The  educated  man  is  fully  exposed 

^  Earlier  articles  in  this  series  on  college  subjects  appeared  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  April,  May,  September,  October,  November, 
December,  1910,  and  March,  1911. 
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to  the  contagion  of  popular  psychology,  and  his  general  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  by  no  means  render  him  immune  to  its 
slovenly  methods  and  inexpert  opinions.  It  is  often  pitiful 
to  observe  the  crudity  of  an  educated  man's  thought  on  psy- 
chological matters,  the  avidity  with  which  he  accepts  unre- 
liable conclusions,  and  the  assurance  he  feels  in  the  outcome 
of  his  own  chance  observations.  He  behaves  quite  differently 
in  matters  of  physics  and  chemistry;  for  there  he  knows  that 
expert  work  alone  is  reliable,  and  he  insists  on  receiving 
expert  opinion.  Popular  physics  and  chemistry  are  not  mat- 
ters of  serious  concern,  but  popular  psychology  has  a  tradi- 
tional standing,  and  few  men  realize  the  need  for  painstaking 
methods  in  determining  mental  facts  and  in  their  interpreta- 
tion. The  problems  press  for  an  answer,  and  therefore  psy- 
chologizing is  bound  to  be  done.  The  need  is  that  it  be  rightly 
done,  and  that  the  educated  public  should  have  some  conception 
of  the  standards  of  good  psychological  work. 

A  third  fact  is  the  existence  of  a  growing  science  of  psy- 
chology, with  methods  of  considerable  exactness,  with  critical 
standards,  and  with  results  in  no  mean  measure.  Psychology 
has  become  an  empirical  and  experimental  science,  and  the 
facts  and  laws  which  it  has  at  its  disposal  go  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  ordinary  knowledge.  It  has  something  to  teach  that 
the  student  will  not  know  unless  he  studies  it,  and  what  it 
has  to  teach  is  often  of  great  value.  No  one  would  pretend 
to  set  psychology  alongside  of  physics  and  chemistry,  either 
in  precision  or  in  the  extent  and  organization  of  its  ascertained 
facts.  It  is  a  young  and  immature  science;  but,  young  as 
it  is,  it  offers  matter  enough  to  occupy  the  student's  attention 
for  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  advisable  to  plunge  the  beginner  from 
the  outset  into  the  more  technical  developments  of  modern 
psychology.  It  is  better  to  make  a  start  more  nearly  from 
the  student's  own  point  of  view.  He  has  a  natural  interest  in 
"  human  nature,"  and  the  course  may  well  take  its  start  right 
there,  and  deal  at  first  with  facts  lying  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  observation.  The  student's  interest  in  human  nature 
can  be  deepened,  broadened,  diversified,  and  sharpened;  and 
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the  introductory  course,  even  tho  it  does  not  at  first  bring  to 
his  attention  many  facts  entirely  new  to  him,  may  induce  him 
to  think  where  he  has  hitherto  been  unreflective,  and  form 
in  him  an  enduring  habit  of  regarding  his  own  and  other 
people's  behavior  with  a  thoughtful  eye.  It  is  worth  while 
to  escape  from  the  purely  personal  point  of  view,  and  to  cease, 
K  for  a  time,  to  regard  one's  self  simply  as  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  other  persons  simply  as  friends  or  foes,  helps 
or  hindrances.  It  is  of  value  to  be  able  to  regard  one's  self 
and  others  as  the  physician  regards  his  patients — that  is  to  say, 
as  cases,  as  exemplifications  of  natural  law.  This  clinical 
point  of  view  ought  to  be  achieved  even  in  an  untechnical 
course  in  psychology,  and  it  possesses,  undeniably,  both  cul- 
tural and  practical  value.  A  man  can  better  understand  and 
manage  himself  if  he  has  the  habit  of  examining  himself  as 
an  object  of  study;  and  he  can  better  understand  and  manage 
his  neighbor  if  he  is  able  to  treat  him  in  this  same  objective 
manner.  Not  that  a  detached  and  impersonal  view  can  or 
should  be  ultimate.  But  it  is  well  to  escape  occasionally  from 
the  naivete  of  our  private  impulses  and  attachments,  and  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  especially  as  the  psychologist 
sees  us.  Our  self-seeking  becomes  better  calculated,  our  sym- 
pathy has  more  insight,  our  outlook  on  life  is  more  appreciative 
and  more  soundly  critical. 

Such  a  course  demands  much  from  the  teacher,  both  in  the 
way  of  an  enthusiasm  sufficient  to  kindle  new  interests  in  the 
student  and  in  the  way  of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It 
often  happens  that  a  professor  in  some  quite  different  branch 
of  learning  so  overflows  with  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
to  impart  much  of  his  knowledge  and  point  of  view,  inci- 
dentally, to  his  pupils.  But  clearly  the  teacher  of  psychology 
occupies  a  vantage  ground  in  this  respect.  The  wider  his 
acquaintance  with  literature,  history,  and  folklore,  the  greater 
his  familiarity  with  the  life  of  the  times,  the  better  is  his  equip- 
ment. Without  doubt,  however,  he  should  teach  psychology 
as  an  organized  science,  and  not  a  mere  melange  of  observa- 
tions and  aperQUs.  And  he  will  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
demands  of  society  unless  he  leads  the  student  beyond  the 
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range  of  incidental  observation,  and  shows  him  the  need  ol 
the  painstaking  methods  of  science  in  determining  the  rea! 
facts  of  human  nature.  The  student  should  not  only  be  led 
to  psychologize  in  an  untechnical  way,  but  he  should  gain 
some  insight  into  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  newer  and  more 
technical  psychology. 

As  to  the  content  of  this  introductory  course,  the  teacher 
should  evidently  have  a  free  hand,  and  not  scruple  to  skim 
the  cream  of  more  advanced  courses,  since  it  is  not  to  be  hoped 
that  the  majority  of  his  students  will  go  beyond  their  first 
year  in  psychology.  Experimental  psychology  certainly  offers 
much  that  is  suitable  for  presentation  to  a  comparative  be- 
ginner. Genetic  psychology  offers  excellent  matter,  both  in 
respect  to  the  mental  growth  of  the  individual,  and  in  respect 
to  the  importance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  determin- 
ing the  differences  among  men.  The  student's  attention  may 
well  be  directed  to  applied  psychology,  as  it  is  beginning  to 
present  itself  in  such  diverse  fields  as  the  reliability  of  testi- 
mony, the  conditions  of  successful  advertising  and  of  eco- 
nomical work,  mental  hygiene,  etc.  Not  only  do  the  applica- 
tions awaken  interest  at  the  moment,  but  they  later  afford 
reminders  of  what  has  been  learned,  and  so  tend  to  keep  a 
man  in  touch  with  his  psychology.  While  systematic  in  form 
and  outline,  the  introductory  course  may  very  well  find  room 
for  a  considerable  wealth  of  detail. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  material  for  advanced  courses,  and 
many  such  are  offered  to  graduate  students  in  the  universities, 
and  are  sometimes  open  to  undergraduates  as  well.  Experi- 
mental psychology  has  much  to  offer  to  the  student  who  brings 
to  it  a  real  interest  in  mental  life,  for  even  the  technique  of 
the  laboratory  depends  on  the  peculiarities  of  mental  behavior, 
and  supplies  suggestions  for  rendering  all  observations  of 
human  nature  more  precise  and  reliable.  Besides,  just  because 
psychology  is  relatively  undeveloped,  the  student  can  possibly 
undertake  something  in  the  line  of  research  without  long  pre- 
liminary training,  and  thus  feel  the  responsibility  of  inde- 
pendent work.  Physiological  psychology  appeals  most  often 
to  the  intending  student  of  medicine,  but  sometimes  to  others 
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who  have  become  much  interested  in  psychology  for  its  own 
sake.  Abnormal  psychology  has  the  merit  of  opening  a  field 
of  unfamiliar  phenomena,  and  leads  to  a  rational  view  of 
many  curiosities  of  human  behavior.  Animal  psychology, 
now  becoming  an  important  specialty,  besides  its  interest  for 
students  of  biology,  throws  light  on  the  fundamentals  of  all 
mental  life.  Individual  and  comparative,  genetic  and  educa- 
tional psychology  are  not  only  of  importance  to  the  teacher, 
but  possess  value  for  any  one  with  a  scholarly  interest  in  social 
and  ethical  problems.  Philosophical  psychology  is  a  rich  field 
for  a  certain  type  of  mind.  Only  a  few  college  students,  how- 
ever, are  drawn  to  any  one  of  these  advanced  courses  (with 
the  exception  of  the  educational)  ;  and  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  possible  to  organize  any  part  of  the  broad  science 
of  psychology  into  a  course  which  shall  have  a  wider  appeal, 
while  still  remaining  in  advance  of  the  elementary  course  first 
mentioned. 

Such  a  course  may,  I  believe,  be  based  upon  a  peculiar  value 
of  psychology,  a  value  neither  cultural  nor  vocational  nor  dis- 
ciplinary— a  value  which  is  too  wide  to  be  called  vocational,  too 
direct  to  be  called  disciplinary,  and  too  practical  to  be  called 
cultural.  In  so  far  as  psychology  is  a  study  of  the  intellectual 
processes,  it  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  common  to  all 
forms  of  mental  work.  A  cultural  study  is  not  supposed  to 
deal  in  tools;  a  vocational  study  provides  tools  of  limited 
application;  a  disciplinary  study  is  believed  to  sharpen  the 
tools  of  mental  work,  but  it  does  this  incidentally  and  not 
always  economically.  I  do  not  claim  for  psychology  any  su- 
perior disciplinary  value,  but  something  quite  different.  Dis- 
cipline, as  was  remarked,  is  incidental;  while  the  student's 
attention  is  directed  upon  a  proposition  of  geometry,  his  rea- 
soning powers  are  supposed  to  be  strengthened,  but  he  does  not 
observe  the  process  of  reasoning,  nor  come  to  any  knowledge 
of  how  his  mind  works.  He  forms  habits,  and  comes  to  follow 
a  rule  of  thumb  which  may  be  good;  but  he  obtains  no  such 
knowledge  of  his  tools  as  is  possest  within  his  specialty  by 
the  trained  engineer.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  species  of  mental 
engineering,  it  must  be  based  on  psychology.    The  only  ques- 
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tion  is  whether  our  science  has  yet  advanced  to  such  a  point 
as  to  make  mental  engineering  possible. 

There  is  much  in  the  present  tendencies  of  psychological 
research  to  indicate  that  such  a  possibility  is  not  altogether 
remote.  Investigation  is  attacking  with  more  and  more  per- 
sistency and  success  what  were  once  deemed  to  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  experiment,  namely,  the  intellectual  processes.  The 
experimental  study  of  memory  is  now  of  twenty-five  years' 
growth,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  rich  and  extensive  literature. 
Studies  of  practise  and  the  process  of  learning  are  becoming 
numerous  and  important,  and  a  beginning  has  even  been  made 
in  the  study  of  reasoning,  invention,  and  abstract  thought. 
Considerable  help  is  at  hand  from  studies  of  reading,  of  ob- 
servation and  testimony,  of  illusions,  slips,  and  errors  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  from  the  side  of  educational  as  well  as  of 
abnormal  psychology.  All  in  all,  there  is  material  enough  in 
the  literature  of  psychology  to  provide  for  a  college  course 
devoted  to  the  minute  examination  of  the  intellectual  processes. 
Much  of  this  material  is  of  recent  date,  and  the  teacher 
would  have  to  organize  it  for  himself,  deriving  comparatively 
little  aid  from  existing  textbooks.  The  material,  too,  is  often 
technical,  and  requires  minute  examination  and  a  judicial 
weighing  of  evidence.  The  subject  would  need  to  be  dealt  with 
at  first  hand,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  laboratory  work. 
Character,  as  well  as  intellect,  may  very  well  enter  into  the 
theme  of  the  course,  tho  there  is,  as  yet,  less  of  a  definite  sort 
to  present  on  the  side  of  character. 

The  appeal  of  such  a  course  would  be  rather  wide,  as  far 
as  concerns  its  subject-matter;  but  the  inevitable  difficulty  of 
the  study  would  limit  the  appeal.  I  do  not  know  that  trial 
has  yet  been  made  of  such  a  course  for  college  students,  in 
any  thorogoing  way.  Courses  on  the  psychology  of  the  learn- 
ing process,  based  on  recent  experimental  research,  have  been 
offered  to  students  of  education.  College  courses  in  experi- 
mental psychology  are  accustomed  to  devote  part  of  their  atten- 
tion to  the  intellectual  processes;  but  the  usual  tendency  is  to 
emphasize  sense  perception,  this  being  the  older  and  better- 
organized    part    of    the    subject.     Experience    with    college 
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students  who  wish  to  go  beyond  the  introductory  course,  and 
who  are  attracted  by  the  announcement  of  a  course  in  experi- 
mental psychology,  has  shown  me  clearly  that  they  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  interested  in  the  problems  of  sense  perception,  and 
are  likely  to  regard  the  work  as  rather  paltry.  Some  of  them 
may  feel  that  they  are  gaining  valuable  discipline,  and  a  few 
may  become  interested  in  the  problems  from  a  purely  sci- 
entific point  of  view;  but  the  majority  are  apt  to  class  the 
work  as  physical  or  physiological  and  as  remote  from  the 
psychological  interests  engendered  by  the  introductory  course. 
A  course  such  as  is  here  conceived,  by  excluding  much  which 
is  ordinarily  taught  under  the  head  of  experimental  psychology, 
would  be  limited  to  a  few  closely  related  problems,  and  could 
be  given  a  definite  aim.  This  aim  could  be  announced  at  the 
outset,  and  held  constantly  in  view.  It  might  be  formulated 
as  "  The  conditions  of  intellectual  efficiency."  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  at  present  to  simplify  the  treatment  of  this  theme 
by  giving  it  an  exclusively  practical  turn,  and  by  reducing  it 
to  a  series  of  rules  and  formulas.  The  intellectual  processes 
are  too  intricate  and  too  fluid  to  admit  of  such  treatment. 
The  course  should  rather  be  scientific  in  the  full  sense,  dealing 
with  the  phenomena  at  first  hand,  and  dwelling  on  them  at 
sufficient  length  to  induce  a  genuine  familiarity  with  them. 
The  distinction  between  such  a  course  and  a  disciplinary  study 
may  once  more  be  emphasized.  The  aim  is  not  to  train  the 
intellectual  functions  by  exercising  them,  but  to  examine  them 
so  as  to  understand  them.  The  course  is  analogous  to  one  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  rather  than  to  one  in  gymnastics. 
Study  of  the  functions  can  not  take  the  place  of  their  exercise, 
but  it  may  make  exercise  more  rational  and  economical. 

A  college  course  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  some  tend- 
ency, some  definite  object  in  view  which  is  formulated  from 
the  start,  held  in  view  thruout,  and  by  the  attainment  of  which 
the  student's  work  is  judged.  The  aim  should  be  something 
more  definite  and  limited  than  "  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject."  Nor  should  it  be  purely  disciplinary,  for  this 
would  mean  that  the  subject  was  treated  as  having  no  interest 
for  its  own  sake.     The  tendency  of  the  course  should  be 
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intrinsic  to  the  subject;  and  this  can  usually  be  accomplished 
by  selection  and  exclusion.  Advanced  courses,  taking  up  lim- 
ited phases  of  any  branch  of  learning,  have  usually  a  fairly 
definite  aim,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  impart  a  tendency  to  the 
elementary  courses.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
psychology  by  giving  to  the  introductory  course  the  aim  of 
training  the  student  to  observe  his  own  behavior  and  that  of 
others  as  objects  of  study  and  illustrations  of  general  laws  of 
human  nature;  and  by  providing  a  more  advanced  and  tech- 
nical course  limited  to  the  examination  of  learning,  thinking, 
and  mental  work. 

R.  S.  WOODWORTH 

Columbia  University 
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IX 

DISCUSSIONS 

REQUIRED  READING  AND   COMPANY 

Now  and  again  one  hears  a  timid  remark  on  the  teaching  of 
literature  in  college  or  listens  to  a  tentative  discussion  of  the 
subject,  but,  tho  many  feel  that  there  is  something  vitally- 
wrong  with  our  system  and  method,  few  are  willing  to  take 
a  definite  stand  or  to  apply  the  knife  for  a  really  radical 
change.  In  the  main,  we  are  not  teaching  literature.  Our 
students  do  not  regard  a  literature  course  as  in  any  way  differ- 
ent from  any  other  course,  whether  in  biology  or  mechanical 
engineering,  except  that  the  facts  of  literature  can  seldom  be 
put  to  any  practical  advantage,  and  literature  courses  are, 
therefore,  relegated  to  that  uncertain  limbo  known  as  "  culture 
courses."  If  this  comes  from  a  similar  point  of  view  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  then  we  will  all  soon  be  in  the  ditch 
and  will  stay  there  until  our  universities  become  seats  of  learn- 
ing and  not  mere  training  schools  for  professions  and  in  the 
fine  handicrafts.  However  much  we  groan  and  lay  the  fault 
to  ''  the  system,"  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  basic  fault  is  ours. 
It  is  not  merely  that  we  are  teaching  what  we  were  taught  in 
the  graduate  school, — the  folly  of  doing  that  was  pointed  out 
long  ago, — but  we  are  teaching  without  any  sense  of  the  rela- 
tions of  our  great  subject  with  life — without  a  sense  of  the 
true  cultural  value  of  literature  to  the  student.  And  this  is 
why  so  few  students  get  anything  from  literature  courses. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that,  however  valuable  a 
general  course  covering  a  large  period  of  literary  history  may 
be,  it  is  not  literature  that  is  taught  in  such  a  course,  but 
something  distinctly  different,  and  therefore  the  multiplication 
of  such  courses  (under  the  name  of  literature)  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged.   A  course  of  this  kind,  often  given  at  a  tremendous 
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rate,  leaves  little  more  than  a  blur  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
Then,  too,  the  culture  gained  is  of  very  doubtful  value,  for 
all  too  often  there  is  next  to  no  collateral  reading  and,  still 
more  often,  the  collateral  reading  is  of  such  a  character  that 
only  a  mature  mind  can  get  the  true  connection  with  the  ideal 
scheme  of  the  lectures.  The  students  are  without  the  requisite 
historical  background;  they  are  far  more  without  the  actual 
knowledge  of  the  books  of  the  authors  discust  in  the  course, 
and  so  the  whole  thing  becomes  an  effigy  of  literature,  and 
not  literature  itself.     The  significant  message  never  comes. 

Frequently  the  situation  is  no  better  in  an  intensive  course. 
Where  the  course  with  the  broader  outlook  sweeps  over  a  wide 
field  in  bewildering  superficiality,  the  course  on  a  single  man 
too  often  degenerates  into  a  study  in  biography,  and  again 
there  is  no  message. 

What  the  college  student  of  today  needs  is  the  power  to 
appreciate  the  great  works  of  the  past.  He  needs  to  read 
and  to  read  slowly,  "  inviting  his  soul  "  with  some  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel's  divine  laziness  as  he  reads.  He  should  be  discour- 
aged from  taking  two  or  three  reading  courses  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  can  not  get  into  the  mood  of  all,  and  surely  can 
not  do  the  reading  for  all,  especially  when  he  has  to  scramble 
for  a  chance  at  the  books  in  the  library.  It  is  not  the  mere 
turning  over  of  pages,  not  the  gorging  of  notebooks  without 
grasp  of  fundamentals,  without  exercise  either  of  mind  or 
emotions,  that  is  to  be  required  of  him,  but  a  certain  feeling 
for  the  "  eternal  verities." 

And  so  the  reading  of  works  of  criticism  should  be  but  very 
judiciously  demanded.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  Gennan,  for 
instance,  we  get  students  who  are  eager  to  read  the  "  great 
masters  "  without  very  much  command  of  the  language.  These 
students  drag  thru  a  course  and  at  the  end,  if  the  terror  of  a 
final  examination  is  upon  them,  they  turn  to  some  English 
work  of  reference  for  a  few  ready-made  phrases  with  which 
to  appease  the  examiner.  This  sort  of  thing  will  go  on  until 
we  get  back  of  it  by  being  willing  to  accept  the  student's  own 
groping  as  worth  more  than  his  borrowed  smugness.  It  is 
wrong,  of  course,  to  force  immature  minds  to  express  imma- 
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ture  dicta  on  things  only  half -understood,  but  it  is  of  no 
greater  value  to  the  pupil  to  have  nothing  but  ready-made 
opinions,  whether  from  his  teacher  or  from  his  cramming. 
The  whole  life-giving  principle  is  lost. 

It  is  this  attitude  of  mind  that  has  given  rise  to  the  phrase 
"  required  reading,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  hateful  cant 
expressions  in  our  academic  jargon.  Why  should  one  be 
'*  required  "  to  read  Shakspere,  Goethe,  George  Eliot  ?  Why 
should  the  reading  be  put  before  the  student  in  that  way? 
It  is  no  wonder,  if  little  short  of  scandalous,  that  students 
who  have  deliberately  elected  a  course  should  come  to  the 
instructor  to  haggle  over  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  that  course — a  course  in  the  training  of  small  minds  to  see 
the  great,  a  course  in  the  appreciation  of  the  "  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  done  in  the  world."  Sometimes  the  situa- 
tion develops  into  a  kind  of  semi-conscious  war  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  former  puts  out  a  certain  amount  of 
reading  as  the  stint  for  that  particular  class,  and  the  latter 
does  as  little  of  it  as  he  must.  He,  to  be  sure,  is  ground 
between  a  number  of  departments,  each  of  which  is  endeavor- 
ing to  exact  from  him  the  maximum  of  work  on  his  very 
short  allowance  of  time.  Nor  is  much  gained  if  the  phrase 
is  varied  to  "  outside  reading."  The  reading  is  none  the  less 
regarded  as  a  task  and,  tho  the  torment  of  "  required  "  is 
changed  to  the  indifference  of  "  outside,"  the  pupil  does  it 
as  he  can  and  not  as  he  ought. 

The  first  and  chief  difficulty  is  in  a  division  of  attention 
which  the  student  can  not  avoid.  Over  and  over  again  the 
lack  of  "  dignified  leisure  "  has  been  lamented,  but  few  of  us 
who  are  teachers  of  literature  have  courage  enough  to  give 
our  students  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  just  that  brooding 
habit  of  mind  which  leads  to  the  right  understanding  of  books. 
In  our  fear  that  the  student  will  simply  neglect  our  work  and 
come  to  regard  our  particular  courses  as  "  cinch  courses,"  and 
so  gain  nothing,  we  have  driven  out  those  who  browse  and  try 
to  feel  their  way  into  literature.  We  attempt  to  force  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  subject  which  must  primarily  be  felt. 

Sometimes  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  have 
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nothing  to  give  but  what  is  intellectual.  Our  own  reaction 
on  literature  is  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  mind — and  of  the 
doctoral  mind  at  that.  Literature  is  not  a  yoke  for  students 
to  groan  under,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
last  few  years,  they  are  coming  to  regard  it  as  such.  Shak- 
spere?  End-stopt  lines,  sources.  Schiller?  Historical  back- 
ground. Goethe?  Bibliography.  And  the  list  might  go  on 
indefinitely.  The  straight  heart-to-heart  appeal  is  not  made.  If 
this  is  not  so,  why  do  we  find  so  few  students  actively  reading, 
actively  attempting  to  get  to  the  base  of  things?  The  great 
men  are  but  names,  seldom  even  symbols  of  a  great  idea,  and 
where  they  become  symbols  they  are  catch-penny  stuff  wnth 
which  to  cozen  examiners. 

But,  if  the  fault  is  much  with  us,  it  is  with  the  world  as 
well,  and  we,  being  of  necessity  time-servers,  give  the  world 
what  it  wants  and  not  what  we  have  or  ought  to  give.  It  is 
not  a  message  of  light  that  the  world  craves,  unless  that  light 
refer  to  cheaper  gas  or  electricity;  sweetness  is  degenerated 
into  saccharine  products,  manufactured  chemically,  and  the 
truth  that  the  world  would  have  is  the  truth  about  a  machine. 
These  things  are  all  very  well  and,  as  Kipling  has  shown  us, 
there  is  a  poetry  in  them,  but  the  college  and  the  university 
need  something  in  addition. 

Mere  personality  will  not  sufHce.  Every  one  agrees  that  a 
university  is  composed  of  men  and  not  of  equipment  and 
buildings,  and  wonderful  tales  are  told  of  what  great  scien- 
tists can  do  with  almost  no  apparatus.  Not  long  ago  we  read 
how  two  distinguished  gentlemen  surveyed  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  rule  and  a  spirit-level.  That  is  all  very  nice,  but  how 
many  scientists,  distinguished  or  otherwise,  would  accept  a 
call  to  an  institution  where  the  laboratory  was  equipped  with 
such  very  modest  apparatus  ?  Very  few,  we  may  be  assured, 
and  yet  among  their  brethren  who  teach  literature  there  are 
many  who  have  not  much  more.  Of  course,  the  need  is  not 
so  great  and  the  individual  gift  counts  incalculably  more  than 
any  mere  mechanical  aid,  but  the  time  will  come  when  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  literature  laboratory  will  be  equally  as  neces- 
sary as  the  scientific. 
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The  specialist  in  literature  needs  environment.  His  light  1 
grows  dim  in  a  region  far  from  all  contact  with  those  things 
which  make  for  culture,  and  to  offset  this  diminution  in 
candle-power  he  must  have  his  equipment.  If  he  never  has 
a  chance  to  see  a  play  on  the  stage,  he  will  soon  feel  a  lessen- 
ing in  power  to  present,  in  the  way  that  the  author  intended 
them  to  be  presented,  the  plays  of  a  great  dramatist  whose 
first  aim  was  the  stage.  If  he  is  to  teach  about  lyric  poetry, 
he  must  have  a  musical  background  upon  which  to  work,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  the  college  classroom,  no  less  than 
the  kindergarten,  will  have  its  piano  for  song  and  opera. 
Then,  too,  until  his  classrooms  take  on  some  semblance  of 
habitableness  and  are  less  like  barns,  there  will  not  be  much 
chance  of  developing  the  highest  sense  of  beauty  in  the  stu- 
dent. A  classroom  which  has  all  the  bareness,  ugliness,  and 
bad  ventilation  of  a  classroom  of  the  past,  with  or  without 
any; of  the  sanctity  of  age  and  hallowed  traditions,  is  a  poor 
place  to  cultivate  the  esthetic  sense. 

Now,  when  all  these  things  are  under  way;  when  our  eyes 
are  turned  from  history  and  toward  literature;  when  our 
selves  are  awake  to  impart,  to  train,  and  to  cultivate,  and  not 
to  cram;  when  we  have  such  aids  as  we  can  with  dignity 
and  profit  demand  as  part  of  our  equipment — what  still  re- 
mains to  be  done?  Is  all  this  sufficient  to  teach  something 
to  those  who,  first  of  all,  have  only  a  very  languid  interest  and 
no  real  feeling  for  what  is  before  them,  and  who  have  been 
taught  from  the  first  that  the  main  business  of  a  college  is  to 
give  them  a  degree  that  has  a  material  value  in  the  world,  and 
that  to  get  that  degree  there  are  examinations  to  be  past  in 
literature  as  in  other  branches?  These  are  untrained,  help- 
less souls,  who  have  never  been  taught  to  see  a  great  thing 
which  is  in  the  world,  and  it  is  our  business  to  bring  that  thing 
before  them. 

Is  the  pessimism  of  the  view,  that  literature  can  not  be 
taught,  to  impede  progress  at  this  point  ?  Let  us  hope  not.  It 
seems  perfectly  reasonable  that  just  that  which  is  worth  while 
in  the  best  that  we  read  is  great  enough  and  human  enough 
to  make  a  very  wide  appeal,  if  presented  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  what  it  contains  and  not  of  what  its  relations  are  to 
X,  y,  and  js.  It  should  not  be  severed  from  life,  but  from  the 
letter.  Then,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for  the  natural 
and  expected  deficiencies  of  the  student,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  is  still  a  human  being  and  one  with  intelligence  and  soul. 
And  to  him  literature  must  appeal  or  it  is  not  literature.  To 
deny  this  is  to  deny  the  value  of  all  culture  and  to  reduce  life 
to  a  materialistic  basis.  Nor  ought  literature  be  considered 
as  something  merely  for  the  elect.  Its  very  essence  makes 
it  the  broadest  thing  in  the  curriculum,  and  so  it  should  be 
brought  home  not  only  to  the  rare  spirit  whom  one  meets  now 
and  again,  but  to  the  great  honest  mass  who  strive  today 
and  who  leave  the  college  to  make  the  America,  the  noble 
America,  of  tomorrow. 

To  make  an  understanding  possible,  to  awaken  a  sympathy 
in  many  who  have  never  imagined  that  so  great  a  phenomenon 
could  exist,  or  be  worth  while  if  it  did  exist,  is  the  task  before 
us.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  beginnings,  of  groping,  and  of 
many  disappointments.  It  means  a  giving  of  our  selves  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion;  it  means  a  complete  surrender  to  an 
ideal.  From  books  owned  and  cherished  by  our  students,  and 
not  borrowed  over-night  from  a  library,  we  must  expound  a 
large  and  vital  meaning  and  not  let  history  and  philology  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  what  the  college  needs  is  life  and  an 
advance  in  ideals.  Our  own  lives  must  correspond.  The  call 
of  the  centuries  thru  great  men,  the  great  universal  message 
of  life,  we  must  first  hear  and  then  tell. 

George  Henry  Danton 

Butler  College 


THE   LAGGARD 

Confronted  with  statistics  of  the  large  number  of  laggards 
in  the  public  schools,  the  schoolman  has  ever  been  disposed 
to  cry  Peccavi  and  to  cast  about  to  find  some  means  of  making 
the  curriculum  more  interesting.  The  belief  has  been  prev- 
alent that  if  the  child  were  only  "  more  interested,"  he  would 
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cease  to  lag  behind  his  more  fortunate  companions.  The 
doctrine  of  interest  has  been  pushed  to  the  extreme,  as  being 
the  panacea  of  all  ills  pedagogic. 

But  another  set  of  statistics  has  come  pouring  in  and  the 
medical  man  has  had  his  innings.  For  example,  in  the  Weekly 
London  Times  for  December  2,  19 10,  the  following  significant 
article  appeared  (Dr.  Newman  is  chief  medical  inspector  of 
the  Board  of  Education)  : 

"  It  may  be  stated  generally,  Dr.  Newman  tells  us,  that  in 
respect  to  the  6,000,000  children  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  England  and  Wales,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  them 
suffer  from  serious  defect  in  vision,  from  three  to  five  per  cent, 
suffer  from  defective  hearing,  one  to  three  per  cent,  have  sup- 
purating ears,  eight  per  cent,  have  adenoids,  or  enlarged  tonsils, 
of  sufficient  degree  to  obstruct  the  nose  or  throat  and  to  require 
surgical  treatment,  20  to  40  per  cent,  suffer  from  extensive 
and  injurious  decay  of  the  teeth,  40  per  cent,  have  unclean 
heads,  about  one  per  cent,  are  affected  with  tuberculosis  of 
readily  recognizable  form,  and  half  to  two  per  cent,  are 
afflicted  with  heart  disease.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate this  formidable  category  of  disease  and  defect  means  a 
large  degree  of  suffering,  incapacity,  and  inefficiency;  and, 
under  several  of  the  heads,  the  Report  enters  into  details  con- 
cerning both  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  bring  it  into 
subjection.  Such  details  are  given  with  regard  to  cleanliness, 
ringworm,  obstructions  of  the  nose  and  throat,  eye  and  ear 
troubles,  and  tuberculosis.  An  addendum  on  sanitation  is 
appended,  and  a  separate  section  is  devoted  to  dental  disease." 

Assuming  w^th  due  regard  to  international  comity  that  the 
children  of  open-sport-lcving  England  and  Wales  are  on  the 
whole  as  healthy  as  our  own,  and  admitting  that  a  careful 
examination  of  six  million  subjects  is  sufficient  data  on  which 
to  build  a  theory,  we  find  that  about  one  child  in  ten  can  not 
see  well ;  about  one  in  twenty  can  not  hear  well ;  about  one  in 
twelve  can  not  breathe  well  or  speak  distinctly;  about  one  in 
three  has  bad  teeth,  and  almost  half  of  them  need  attention  on 
the  exterior  of  their  heads.     Comnienting  editorially  on  this 
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report,  The  Times  calls  it,  "  A  public  document  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance."  Rightly  interpreted,  it  should  exer- 
cise a  profound  influence  on  future  educational  policies  of 
every  school  supervisor  in  this  country,  for,  tho  the  statis- 
tics are  British,  in  all  probability  they  would  hold  true  with 
slight  variations  in  the  United  States. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  an  average  American  community,  and  it  has  the  added 
advantage  of  possessing  a  careful  set  of  statistics  covering  the 
point  in  discussion  more  or  less.  In  the  last  available  report 
of  the  Superintendent,  page  44,  the  statement  is  made  that 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  school  money  was  spent  in  taking 
children  over  the  same  course  a  second  time.  Or,  about  one 
child  in  eight  failed  to  do  the  usual  and  ordinary  year's  work 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1909. 

Table  ix,  same  report,  page  46,  undertakes  to  give  the  causes 
for  non-promotion  as  follows,  for  elementary  schools : 

Per  cent. 
All  non-promotions 

Irregular  attendance 13.86 

Physical  defects 4.53 

Personal  illness 1.12 

Incapacity      .         .        ,        .         .         .         .64,40 

Indifference 13.36 

Other  causes 2  73 

Assuming  that  the  captions  Incapacity  and  Indifference 
would  on  further  analysis  reveal  physical  conditions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  six  million  children  examined  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  mystery  of  the  laggard  in  school  dis- 
appears. We  are  told  that  the  philosopher  with  the  toothache 
is  no  longer  in  a  philosophic  mood,  and  it  seems  a  tair  inference 
that  the  brain  of  the  child  with  defective  teeth,  eyes,  ears, 
throat,  and  nose  must  be  equally  impermeable  to  ideas. 

The  surgeon's  knife,  the  compulsory  bath  (administered 
instanter  on  the  premises  and  with  plenty  of  soap  and  water), 
the  eleemosynary  breakfast,  the  Juvenile  Court  fine  levied 
against  indifferent  parents,  and  "  stand  committed  till  paid  " — 
these  are  the  ancillary  instrumentalities  of  educational  progress 
from  now  on.     Little  Johnnie's  central  station  has  not  func- 
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tioned  well  because  his  outlying  wires  were  down  and  subject 
to  interference.  But  the  trouble  has  been  located  and  the  peda- 
gogic repair  men  set  to  work  on  them. 

There  will,  however,  always  remain  a  certain  irreducible 
minimum  of  children  who  will  not  respond  to  any  therapeutic 
agencies  of  this  sort;  the  trouble  lies  deep  within  the  folds  of 
the  brain,  as  it  were,  rather  than  in  its  avenues  of  approach. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  atavism,  that  harking  back 
to  remote  ancestral  conditions  of  nomad  or  predatory  life  and 
recurrent  rebellion  against  the  narrow  and  artificial  routine  of 
modern  urban  life  with  its  arbitrary  restrictions  of  individual- 
ism and  initiative. 

Taking  Cleveland  as  an  example,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
seven  children  are  doing  well,  but  the  eighth  child  is  ailing, 
pedagogically  speaking.  We  have  tried  home  remedies  by  the 
way  of  sweetening  up  the  program,  but  the  sick  child  remained 
sick.  We  have  now  called  in  the  doctor — not  the  psycholog- 
ical Ph.D.  expert,  but  the  plain  medical  man — and  the  cook 
— ^and  the  bath  attendant.  The  usual  cycle  of  progress  has 
been  thus  completed  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  starting  point 
and  now  recognize  the  truth  of  the  ancient  dictum :  mens  soma 
in  corpore  sano.  The  schoolman  may  now  again  cry  Peccavi, 
and  add  that,  while  paying  attention  to  the  mens,  he  forgot  the 
corpus.  The  situation  may  be  epitomized  by  saying  that  the 
modern  pedagog  has  come  to  recognize  that  the  child  is  a 
child  and  not  a  machine :  a  small  human  being  subject  to  all  the 
ills  that  larger  human  beings  are  heir  to — a  wonderful  discov- 
ery which  may  be  disguised  in  magniloquent  psychologic 
nomenclature,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  child  is  a  child  for 
all  that,  and  can  not  be  expected  to  become  a  philosopher  while 
suffering  from  toothache,  an  artist  when  he  can  not  see,  a 
critic  when  he  can  not  hear,  a  logician  when  he  can  not  breathe 
in  comfort — any  and  all  shortened,  enriched,  and  sweetened 
programs  of  study  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 

E.  L.  C.  Morse 

Phil  Sheridan  School 
Chicago,  III. 
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REVIEWS 

L*Enseignement  de  la  langue  frangaise— Par  Ferdinand  Brunot,  Pro- 
fesseur  d'Histoire  de  la  Langue  frangaise  a  I'Universite  de  Paris. 
Cours  de  Methodologie  prof  esse  a  la  Faculte  des  lettres  de  Paris 
(1908-1909)  et  recueilli  par  N.  Bony,  Inspecteur  primaire.  Paris:  Li- 
brairie  Armand  Colin,  1909.     192  p.     2  fr. 

By  the  simple  process  of  substituting  equivalent  English 
examples  for  the  French  illustrations  cited  by  Professor 
Brunot,  this  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  problems  of  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  language  can  be  made,  in  almost  every 
paragraph,  as  immediately  applicable  to  English  conditions 
as  it  is  to  French.  The  same  traditions,  the  same  limitations 
of  matter  and  of  method,  which  Professor  Brunot  describes 
in  this  book,  characterize  the  present-day  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary English.  And  certainly  the  general  principles  which 
lie  back  of  all  of  Professor  Brunot's  discussion  of  specific 
reforms  are  such  as  should  be  made  familiar  to  every  teacher 
of  English.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  true,  that  very  many  of 
our  teachers  of  language  must  themselves  first  become  stu- 
dents, and  must  first  get  rid  of  their  present  burden  of  worn- 
out  linguistic  misinformation  and  tradition,  before  they  can 
begin  to  apply  such  sound  methods  of  language  instruction  as 
are  advocated  in  Professor  Brunot's  book.  It  is  some  com- 
fort, however,  to  observe  that  the  teachers  of  elementary 
French  seem  to  be  no  better  prepared  for  their  work  than 
are  the  teachers  of  elementary  English. 

The  principles  which  Professor  Brunot  would  have  applied 
in  the  instruction  of  French  children  in  their  native  tongue  are 
based  upon  the  conception  of  language  as  a  living  activity 
of  the  mind,  as  a  common  social  possession  which  each  mem- 
ber of  society  should  acquire  and  use  as  fully  as  possible. 
The  two  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  teaching  of  the  elements 
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of  jUttiguage  are,  first,  the  power  of  observing,  of  perceiving 
the  facts  of  language,  and,  second,  the  personal  appropriation 
and  use,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  of  the  facts  observed.  The 
pupil  must  make  definite  and  clear  in  his  own  mind  all  the  lin- 
guistic experiences  he  is  to  receive,  and  of  course  must  be 
taught  to  extend  the  field  of  his  experience.  Yet  the  aim  of 
the  teaching  of  language  is  not  merely  the  observation  of 
fact,  but  the  use  of  the  facts  after  they  have  been  observed. 
In  attaining  these  ends,  there  is  only  one  sound  method  to 
be  followed,  and  that  is  the  method  of  starting  from  individ- 
ual observations  and  of  proceeding  thence  to  more  general  con- 
clusions, the  method  of  science  and  reality,  not  of  dogma  and 
theory.  Scholastic  logic,  says  Professor  Brunot,  driven  out 
of  every  other  position,  has  today  only  two  places  of  refuge 
left,  grammar  and  theology.    ''  Chassons-la  de  chez  nous." 

The  proof  of  these  principles  is,  of  course,  in  their  appli- 
cation. Professor  Brunot  naturally  finds  no  justification  in 
the  use  of  elementary  grammar  as  a  means  to  mental  disci- 
pline of  that  kind  which  consists  in  learning  paradigms  and 
exceptions,  what  we  might  call  the  multiplication  tables  of 
language.  Moreover,  the  old  dogmatic  definitions  must  go 
by  the  board.  The  usual  definitions  of  the  grammars  (and 
here  English  grammars  are  certainly  no  better  than  the 
French)  are  not  only  demonstrably  inadequate  or  wrong  in 
many  instances,  but  they  are  wrong  fundamentally  and  in 
spirit.  They  are  accepted  in  the  spirit  of  an  autocratic  au- 
thority, and  in  their  origins  they  are  the  result  of  endeavors 
to  reduce  language  to  hard  and  fast  logical  categories.  Lan- 
guage, however,  is  too  complex,  too  living,  to  permit  of  such 
treatment.  Logic  is  a  creation  of  language,  and  must  always 
remain  inadequate  to  comprehend  its  creator.  Professor 
Brunot,  for  reasons  of  this  nature,  advocates  not  the  learning 
of  the  so-called  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  of  other 
logical  generalizations,  but  the  use  of  the  traditional  ter- 
minology merely  as  tags  or  names  for  the  various  functions 
which  words  perform  and  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
processes  of  actual  speech.  Every  teacher  will  realize  what  a 
saving    of    hair-splitting    discussion    such    a    common-sense 
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method  as  this  must  bring  about.  In  a  sentence  like,  "  Give 
him  an  ell,  and  he  will  take  a  yard,"  what  shall  we  do  with 
''  Give  "  ?  It  looks  like  an  imperative,  but  certainly  is  not 
one.  As  soon  as  we  realize  the  impossibility  of  a  fixt  classi- 
fication of  words  according  to  a  formal  definition,  we  pay 
very  little  attention  to  looks,  but  find  our  principles  of  classi- 
fication in  something  more  vital. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  Professor  Brunot  takes  up  the 
question  of  what  he  calls  the  "  superstition  of  the  proposition." 
This  is  another  of  our  heritages  from  the  day  when  gram- 
mar and  logic  were  two  sister  arts.  According  to  this  "  su- 
perstition," grammar  in  its  analysis  of  language  fills  out  the 
inadequacies  and  imperfections  of  practical  speech.  A  kind 
of  ideal  perfect  language  is  supposed,  in  which  all  statements 
are  made  in  complete  syllogistic  form,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  grammar  to  "  supply  "  these  arts  which  are  "  understood  " 
in  our  poor  imperfect  human  speech.  If  you  ask  by  whom 
they  are  ''understood,"  the  answer  is  that  they  are  under- 
stood in  the  theory  of  grammar,  in  some  mysterious  region 
which  the  mind  of  the  mere  user  of  language,  no  matter  how 
effective  or  skilful  he  may  be,  never  penetrates.  Such  theories 
suppose  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of  language, 
for  if  we  must  analyze  language  at  all,  the  obvious  thing  to  do 
is  to  analyze  what  is  given  in  the  linguistic  consciousness.  It 
can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  what  we  need  in  the 
teaching  of  grammar  is  not  definitions,  and  not  theories  based 
on  definitions,  but  the  observation  of  the  facts  of  speech  them- 
selves, with  inferences  drawn  from  these  facts  leading  to  their 
practical  use.  This  means,  as  Professor  Brunot  points  out, 
that  what  we  should  be  really  concerned  with  in  elementary 
instruction  is  the  teaching  of  language  and  not  of  grammar. 
The  knowledge  of  language  consists  not  in  learning  paradigms 
and  rules  and  exceptions,  but,  "  on  the  one  hand,  it  consists 
in  being  able  to  read  or  hear  what  another  has  written  or  said 
without  losing  any  of  his  thought,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
being  able  to  express  our  own  thought,  whether  in  speech  or 
writing,  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  it  escapes  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  intended  "  (p.  55). 
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Many  interesting  points  are  raised  in  the  further  discus- 
sion of  this  conception  of  the  study  of  language.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  the  historical  method  as  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  elementary  language,  Professor  Brunot  takes  the 
eminently  sensible  position  that  in  most  instances  it  is  better 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  his  historical  learning  for  his  own 
illumination  than  to  attempt  to  impart  it  to  his  pupils.  As 
a  means  of  acquiring  confidence  and  definiteness  in  his  own 
opinions,  historical  training  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
teacher;  but  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  historical  informa- 
tion which  is  merely  learning  and  serves  no  immediate 
helpful  purpose  has  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  younger 
students. 

Several  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  Professor 
Brunot 's  book  are  those  which  discuss  the  question  of  spell- 
ing. French  spelling,  if  not  quite  as  bad  as  English,  is  cer- 
tainly in  need  of  reform,  and  in  the  vigorous  campaign  which 
is  now  under  way  in  France,  Professor  Brunot  has  been  a 
leader  doubly  qualified,  by  scholarship  and  by  experience  in 
the  practical  problems  of  language  instruction,  to  give  helpful 
counsel.  It  hardly  need  to  be  said  that  Professor  Brunot  is 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  reform  of  French  orthography,  and 
also  in  favor  of  thus  incidentally  removing  orthography  from 
the  absurdly  important  place  which  it  now  occupies  as  a  test 
of  education. 

The  later  chapters  of  the  book  are  taken  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  language  in  the  broader  sense,  such 
questions  as  the  extension  of  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  his  read- 
ing, his  writing,  and  the  expression  of  his  ideas  in  general. 
The  same  good  sense  and  moderation  are  shown  thruout  these 
discussions,  and  the  same  high  standard  of  the  purpose  in  the 
teaching  of  language  is  maintained.  The  teaching  of  the  ele- 
ments of  language  is  indeed,  as  Professor  Brunot  and  every 
intelligent  teacher  conceives  it,  the  teaching  of  life.  The  good 
teacher  does  not  teach  merely  dictionary  words,  or  definitions 
of  parts  of  speech,  or  mood,  or  tense,  but  he  teaches  the 
thought  and  feeling  which  make  language  real.  How  can  a 
stupid  teacher  convey  to  a  pupil  the  meaning  of  a  word  like 
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"  genial,"  or,  a  task  even  more  difficult,  the  meaning  of  words 
like  "charity"  and  "honor"?  The  teaching  of  language, 
rightly  conceived,  is  the  teaching  of  life  and  intelligence;  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  realizing  this  ideal  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  himself  must  first  be  alive  and 
intelligent  before  he  can  teach  others  to  be  so.  By  all  means, 
however,  let  us  have  a  good  method  with  bad  instruction, 
rather  than  a  bad  method  and  bad  instruction.  The  standard 
which  Professor  Brunot  sets  is  high,  but  not  too  high  even 
for  the  beginnings  of  elementary  instruction  in  language.  It 
can  be  only  partially  realized  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
but  the  main  thing  is  to  start  the  student  at  any  rate  in  the 
right  direction. 

George  Philip  Krapp 
Columbia  University 


Philosophy  of  the  enlightenment — By  John  Grier  Hibben,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1910.    xii-[-3ii  p.    $1.50. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  first  of  a  new  series  on  the  Epochs 
of  philosophy,  to  be  edited  by  Professor  Hibben.  "  The  aim 
of  the  series  ...  is  to  present  the  significant  features  of 
philosophical  thought  in  the  chief  periods  of  its  development." 
The  series  is  to  contain  thirteen  volumes,  covering  the  most 
important  philosophical  movements  from  the  beginning  of 
Greek  philosophy  to  the  idealistic  movement  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Th6  authors  of  the  several  volumes  are  specialists 
in  the  periods  upon  which  they  write.  They  represent  most 
of  the  leading  universities  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
One  other  volume  in  the  series  has  already  appeared,  that  on 
Stoic  and  Epicurean,  by  R.  D.  Hicks,  fellow  and  late  lecturer, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  present  volume  is  a  very  simple,  clear,  and  readable 
presentation  of  the  central  ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  the  en- 
lightenment;  and  it  not  only  presents  in  excellent  form  the 
central  ideas,  but  it  gives  also  a  very  well  defined  and  vivid  im-. 
pression  of  the  spirit  of  that  age. 

The  history  of  the  movement  is  traced  from  Locke  to  Kant. 
A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
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of  the  period,  and  the  less  important  thinkers  receive  due  at- 
tention in  chapters  which  sum  up  different  phases  of  the  move- 
ment. A  chapter  on  the  materiaHstic  movement  in  England 
and  France  deals  with  the  men  and  the  doctrines  which  owe 
most  to  Locke.  Another  chapter  on  the  conflict  of  typical 
philosophical  influences  in  Germany  traces  the  development 
from  Leibnitz  to  Kant.  The  introductory  chapter  on  the  age 
of  the  enlightenment  calls  attention  to  the  more  important 
characteristics  of  that  age,  and  presents  in  brief  the  develop- 
ment of  its  characteristic  ideas  from  their  first  clear  statement 
in  the  Essay  concerning  the  human  understanding,  to  their  ab- 
sorption and  correction  in  the  critical  philosophy. 

The  age  is  described  as  one  in  which  free  inquiry  and  the 
appeal  to  reason  took  the  place  of  veneration  for  tradition  and 
authority.  Dogmatism  in  theology  and  speculation  in  meta- 
physics were  alike  objects  of  attack.  "  There  was  an  at- 
tempt ...  to  make  a  common-sense  view  of  things  every- 
where prevail."  Every  man  was  to  examine  things  as  they  ap- 
peared in  his  own  consciousness,  and  by  the  light  of  his  own 
mind.  Nevertheless,  inquiry  in  this  age  ''  lacked  penetra- 
tion, and  while  moving  freely  and  thoroly  in  a  careful  surface 
investigation,  it  was  never  able  to  fathom  and  explore  the 
lower  depths  of  thought." 

The  nature  of  thought,  the  theory  of  knowledge,  was  a  cen- 
tral subject  of  interest.  Professor  Hibben  finds  the  study  of 
this  age  valuable  not  only  as  furnishing  the  basis  for  an  his- 
torical study  of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  but  also  as  a  type 
of  great  thought  movements  in  general.  He  finds  it  repre- 
senting the  three  stages  which  Hegel  found  in  every  phase  of 
historical  development.  Locke's  empiricism  was  criticized 
by  Berkeley,  the  idealist,  by  Hume,  the  sceptic,  by  Leibnitz, 
the  rationalist.  Rousseau,  in  his  philosophy  of  feeling,  repre- 
sented a  position  opposed  both  to  empiricism  and  to  its  critics. 
In  Kant  we  find  empiricism  superseded  by  the  critical  philos- 
ophy which  attempts  to  combine  the  truth  contained  in  em- 
piricism with  the  truth  to  be  found  in  rationalism.  Professor 
Hibben  finds  a  similar  development  in  ethics  from  a  Hedonism 
which  presents  itself  in  various  forms  to  a  type  of  ethics  in 
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which  the  keynote  is  the  categorical  imperative.  In  religion 
the  development  is  from  deism  thru  atheism  to  that  deeper 
view  of  religion  for  which  Kant  stands.  In  political  philoso- 
phy the  individualism  of  Locke  appears  in  an  extreme  form 
in  the  French  revolution,  and  is  followed  by  a  doctrine  in 
which  the  central  principle  is,  that  every  man  should  always 
be  regarded  as  an  end  and  never  as  a  means. 

Professor  Hibben's  treatment  of  the  various  men  and 
doctrines  is  very  objective,  and  for  the  most  part  very  sympa- 
thetic. The  author  of  the  Logic  of  Hegel  can  not,  of  course, 
take  the  same  attitude  toward  some  of  these  thinkers  as  would 
be  taken  by  a  realist,  for  example,  but  his  treatment  is  thruout 
eminently  fair. 

A  reader  may  occasionally  find  something  to  criticize  in 
one  or  another  of  the  chapters;  one  may  object,  perhaps,  that 
the  paradoxes  of  Berkeley's  philosophy  have  been  softened 
a  little  more  than  was  necessary,  or  that  the  suggested  sim- 
ilarity between  the  standards  of  Locke  and  Descartes  is 
slightly  misleading,  or  that  the  doctrine  that,  in  the  beautiful 
object  the  universal  shines  thru  the  phenomenon,  is  not  ob- 
vious in  the  esthetics  of  Kant.  But  these,  after  all,  are  points 
upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is  not  impossible.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Adam  Leroy  Jones 

Columbia  University 


College  algebra— By  ScHUYLKR  C.  Davisson,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Indiana  University.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910.  xiv-f  243  p. 
$1.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  new  college  algebra  purposes  to  treat 
the  algebra  of  the  first  year  in  college.  The  text  does  not  treat 
more  than  the  subjects  required  for  advanced  algebra  (b) 
by  the  College  Entrance  Board.  This  is  what  is  commonly 
considered  the  ground  to  be  covered  in  about  thirty  periods  in 
the  first  year  of  college.  The  size  of  the  book  at  first  glance 
seems  far  too  large  for  such  a  length  of  time.  Closer  exami- 
nation, however,  shows  that  the  paper  is  twice  as  heavy  as 
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that  of  some  texts,  and  that  college  algebra  proper  begins  only 
on  page  148.  Omitting  chapter  xviii  on  '*  Logarithms,"  this 
leaves  only  seventy-nine  pages,  which  with  portions  of  chap- 
ters iv,  vi,  and  x,  may  properly  be  treated. 

The  chief  new  feature  introduced  is  that  of  considerable 
attention  to  and  drill  in  translation  exercises.  This  feature  is 
desirable.  Algebra  is  too  frequently  taught  as  a  purely  de- 
ductive science,  and  a  collection  of  methods  of  handling  alge- 
braic expressions.  All  students  gain  much,  if  not  most,  from 
their  course  in  algebra  by  constant  drill  in  expressing  mathe- 
matical truth  in  proper  English  and  in  putting  into  understand- 
able mathematical  language  the  conditions  of  a  "  word  prob- 
lem,"— by  translating  mathematics  into  English  and  English 
into  mathematics,  as  I  usually  put  it. 

Chapter  iv,  on  "  Factorization  of  rational  integral  func- 
tions," also  chapter  vi,  on  "  Determinants,"  makes  gratifying 
use  of  the  factor  theorem.  See  in  particular  page  97.  The 
method  of  factoring  suggested  at  end  of  page  50  should  be 
made  general,  to  apply  to  factoring  ax-\-hx-\-c.  Chapter  iv,  I 
think,  could  be  greatly  improved  by  introducing  synthetic  divi- 
sion on  page  54,  instead  of  on  page  213.  Exercise  18,  page  55, 
suggests  a  method  of  factoring  that  may  well  be  emphasized 
by  at  least  a  further  statement. 

Chapter  v,  on  "  Equations,"  may  easily  be  improved.  Exer- 
cise 13,  page  83,  should  have  x^  for  x^.  This  is  an  annoying 
misprint  because  the  function  as  printed  is  discust  in  other 
respects  in  the  context. 

In  the  title  of  chapter  vii,  I  would  suggest  as  for  hy.  In 
fact,  hy  conveys  no  meaning  in  its  setting  there.  It  seems  to 
me  useless  and  undesirable  to  set  up  an  elaborate  substitution 
as  on  page  iii,  when  the  real  nature  of  the  solution  can  be 
made  clear  without  it.  For  example,  by  adding  twice  the 
second  equation  to  the  first,  we  obtain  {x+yy-\-2i{x-\-y)  - 
18=0;  whence,  [;i;+j+6]  [^+:V-3]=o.  Manipulations  of 
this  sort  will  strengthen  the  pupils  to  see  standard  forms  in 
more  complicated  expressions.  Such  ability  is  of  great  value 
later.  The  last  five  exercises  of  this  chapter  seem  to  have  been 
gathered  from  a  promiscuous  lot  in  the  wastebasket  to  fill  out 
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page  117.     Here  is  found  the  most  glaring  example  of  lack 
of  care  in  selection  and  arrangement  of  exercises. 

Many  colleges  not  of  the  first  grade,  in  which  considerable 
time  is  given  to  elements  of  algebra,  may  find  it  very  con- 
venient to  use  a  text  like  the  one  before  us,  because  an  abrupt 
change  for  the  pupils  to  this  text  will  come  as  a  surprise  and 
a  revelation;  it  will  enable  the  teacher  easily  to  show  the 
students  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  much  to  be 
gained,  by  a  careful  study  of  mathematical  language. 

Secondary  school  mathematics,  Book  I — By  Robert  L.  Short  and  William 
H.  Elson.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910.     viii+182  p.     $1.00. 

It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  a  schoolboy  when  he  should 
receive  such  a  book  as  the  attractive,  little  volume  before  me; 
and  the  pleasure  would  increase  from  day  to  day  as  he  runs 
ofif  to  school  with  it  in  his  pocket  to  have  more  of  its  sug- 
gestive, interesting  contents  shown  to  him,  directing  his  mind 
to  the  mathematics  permeating  all  his  little  world  of  thought 
and  action. 

The  preface  and  note  "  For  the  teacher,'^  condense  in  two 
pages  a  great  fund  of  good,  healthy  pedagogy.  The  text  itself 
was  manifestly  written  by  authors  who  have  made  books 
before,  and  who  have  kept  abreast  the  very  latest  ideas  and 
methods  that  have  been  thoroly  tried  and  found  good  within 
the  past  ten  years.  The  text  gets  away  from  the  beaten  track 
into  a  comparatively  new  field.  Like  men  ahead  of  their  time, 
the  book  may  not  be  so  widely  accepted  and  appreciated  for 
a  while.  Later,  there  may  appear  even  better  kindred  books, 
when  men  have  become  thoroly  awake  to  the  need  of  live, 
humanizing  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  This  is  a  good 
book  of  the  new  sort. 

Until  adjustments  are  made,  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  prepare  pupils  for  college  entrance  examinations  by  teach- 
ing them  "  mathematics  "  instead  of  arithmetic  and  algebra 
and  geometry  as  is  the  prevailing  custom. 

Charles  C.  Grove 

Columbia  University 
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Education  in  sexual  physiology  and  hygiene :  A  physician's  message— By 

Philip  Zenner,  Professor  of  Neurology  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati :  The  Robert  Clarke  Company, 
1910.     126  p.     $1.00  net. 

The  message  of  the  physician — and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
extreme  importance  to  the  parent  and  teacher,  and  to  the 
pubHc  at  large — concerns  the  dangerous  situation  brought 
about  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  infectious  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  consequent  need  of  disseminating  suitable 
information,  and  of  engendering  a  rational  attitude  in  the 
young,  in  regard  to  matters  of  sex.  The  question  is,  how  and 
by  whom  shall  this  education  be  directed?  Society  can  not 
afford  to  leave  it  to  the  parent,  for  parents  are  notoriously 
delinquent  at  just  this  point.  It  will  be  necessary  to  utilize 
the  schools  for  reaching  the  children  before  and  during 
adolescence.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  for  the  schools 
to  undertake  this  task,  since  it  needs  to  be  performed  very 
judiciously.  To  avoid  an  atmosphere  of  morbid  fear  on  the 
one  side  and  of  pruriency  on  the  other,  and  to  impart  just  the 
amount  and  quality  of  instruction  that  shall  lead  to  the  desired 
result,  demands  a  well-trained  and  well-poised  teacher.  It  is 
the  merit  of  this  little  book  that  it  presents  the  results  of 
some  actual  and  successful  experiments  towards  the  solution 
of  this  knotty  problem.  The  first  experiment  is  one  carried 
out  by  the  author,  in  collaboration  with  a  lady  physician,  in 
the  upper  classes  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Cincinnati. 
The  experiment  consisted  in  calling  in  these  two  physicians 
to  give  talks  separately  to  the  boys  and  to  the  girls.  The  girls, 
as  was  necessary,  received  a  more  extended  course  of  instruc- 
tion; the  boys,  after  a  few  talks  on  other  matters  of  hygiene, 
received  just  one  talk  on  matters  of  sex.  The  result 
of  the  experiment,  as  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the 
children,  was  apparently  excellent,  and  went  far  to 
show  that  the  problem  might  be  solved  by  aid  of 
the  physician.  But  some  instruction  in  matters  pertaining 
to  sex  may  very  properly  be  given  to  younger  children,  since 
their  curiosity  is  awakened  as  early  as  the  age  of  eight,  and  is 
bound  to  gratify  itself  by  some  means.     Experience  cited  by 
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the  author  goes  to  show  that  such  instruction  can  successfully 
be  imparted  in  a  school  course  in  natural  history,  since  the 
reproductive  function  is  best  studied,  along  with  other  func-^ 
tions,  in  plants,  insects,  fishes,  birds,  as  well  as  mammals;  and 
the  significance  of  the  home  can  be  brought  into  line  with 
these  studies.  These  are  the  principal  suggestions  of  the  book. 
There  are  also  two  informing  "  Talks  to  College  Boys,"  in 
which  the  facts  of  the  present  situation,  as  regards  venereal 
disease,  are  more  fully  explained. 

R.  S.  Wood  WORTH 

•Columbia  University 


To  the  many  books  of  reference  now  available  for  readers 
■and  students  has  been  added  The  American  year  book,  edited 
by  S.  N.  D.  North,  formerly  Supervisor  of  the  United  States 
Census.  The  year  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  important 
material,  well  ordered  and  arranged  by  scholars  of  importance. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  shelves.  (New 
Tork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  191 1.    865  p.) 

The  very  important  World  Missionary  Conference  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  19 10  called  out  papers  and  discussions  of  un- 
usual significance.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  of  this  Conference  appointed  to 
•deal  with  Education  in  relation  to  the  christianization  of 
national  life.  It  is  impossible  in  a  mere  note  to  do  justice 
to  the  contents  of  a  book  that  ought  to  be  carefully  studied, 
not  only  by  educationists,  but  by  sociologists  and  publicists 
generally.     (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  191 1.     471 

P-) 

A  more  than  usually  important  textbook  is  Introdnetion  to 
political  science,  by  Professor  Gettell  of  Trinity  College.  The 
author  deals  with  the  fundamental  conceptions  and  facts  of 
sovereignty,  liberty,  and  law,  and  presents  in  carefully  ordered 
form  his  view  of  the  organization  of  government  and  the  ends 
for  which  the  state  exists.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1.  421 
p.    $2.00.) 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  who  represents  London  University  in 
Parliament,  has  brought  together  in  one  stout  volume,  with 
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the  title  Educational  aims  and  efforts^  a  number  of  reports  and 
addresses.  They  all  reflect  the  author's  wide  knowledge  and 
good  practical  sense.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1910.    288  p.     $2.25.) 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  a  great  many  persons  are 
in  search  of  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  making  of  speeches. 
Books  of  this  type  keep  coming  from  the  press  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  The  last  to  reach  us  is  The  speech  for  special 
occasions,  edited  by  Miss  Knapp  of  Goucher  College  and  Dr. 
French  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  (New  York :  The  Mac-^ 
millan  Company,  191 1.     398  p.    $1.10.) 

Not  so  very  far  removed  from  the  book  just  named,  altho 
more  formal  and  academic,  is  Argumentation  and  debate,  by 
Professors  Denney  and  Duncan  of  Ohio  State  University,  and 
Mr.  McKinney  of  the  New  York  Bar.  (New  York:  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  191 1.    4CX)  p.    $1.25.) 

In  his  Wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Perry 
publishes  a  report  by  him  for  the  Sage  Foundation.  It  brings 
together  a  large  amount  of  suggestive  material  that  school 
superintendents  ought  to  be  familiar  with.  (New  York  Chari- 
ties Publication  Committee,  19 10.    421  p.      $1.25.) 

An  interesting  translation  from  the  Spanish  is  offered  in 
Modern  theories  of  criminology,  by  Bernaldo  de  Quiros.  The 
work  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  conception  and  execution.  The 
whole  field  of  criminal  science  is  outlined.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  191 1.    248  p.    $4.00.) 

In  the  same  series  appears  a  translation  of  Gross's  Criminal 
psychology,  one  of  the  best  known  European  treatises  on. 
the  subject.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  191 1.  514  p. 
$5.00.) 

The  first  thing  we  notice  about  the  New  geographies  by 
Professors  Tarr  and  McMurry  is  that  physically  they  repre- 
sent a  distinct  advance  in  bookmaking.  The  illustrations  and 
maps  are  unusually  good,  and  the  whole  geographical  treat- 
ment is  modern  and  complete.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  19 10.) 

A  good  companion  volume  to  the  above,  at  least  so  far  as 
physical  geography  is  concerned,  is  Tarr's  Laboratory  manual 
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of  physical  geography.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1910.    362  p.    $1.25.) 

Travels  through  Bookland  is  certainly,  as  the  title  page 
states,  a  new  and  original  plan  for  reading.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  a  very  elaborate  selection  for  children  of  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  astonish- 
ing skill,  and  we  believe  that  the  ten  volumes  will  find  a  wel- 
come place  on  the  bookshelves  of  many  a  family  where  the 
children  really  wish  to  read  what  is  worth  while.  (Chicago: 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  1910.     10  vols.) 

In  his  American  writers  of  today,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Vedder 
has  collected  a  series  of  short  essays  on  a  score  of  well-known 
American  men  and  women  of  letters.  (New  York:  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  191 1.    326  p.    $1.50.) 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  handsome  little  volume  which 
contains  the  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  version  of  Miss 
Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland.  This  translation  may  well  rescue 
what  should  be  a  classic  from  relative  obscurity.  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  19 10.     180  p.    $1.50.) 

The  delivery  of  the  Kennedy  lectures  for  19 10  gave  to  Pro- 
fessor Seager  of  Columbia  University  an  opportunity  of  which 
he  availed  himself  with  great  skill  to  present  a  program  of  so- 
cial reform.  His  lectures  are  now  published  with  the  title  Social 
insurance,  and  include  a  discussion  of  industrial  accidents,  both 
as  to  their  prevention  and  as  to  compensation  therefor,  the 
unemployed,  and  old  age  pensions.  The  volume  is  one 
which  can  not  be  neglected  by  any  student  of  contempo- 
rary politics.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910. 
175  p.    $1.00.) 

Industrial  studies:  United  States  is  the  title  of  a  book 
by  Miss  Allen  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School, 
to  be  used  by  pupils  in  secondary  schools  with  a  view  to  inter- 
esting them  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  nation.  (Bos- 
ton: Ginn  &  Co.,  191 1.    335  p.    65c.) 

Dr.  Super  of  Ohio  University  has  prepared  an  interesting 
and  useful  edrtion  of  the  three  treatises  by  Plutarch  under 
the  title  Plutarch  on  education.  The  wisdom  of  an  older 
world  than  ours  is  gracefully  preserved  in  these  pages,  and  will 
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repay  study  and  stimulate  reflection.  (Syracuse:  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  1910.    200  p.    $1.00.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Fairbanks's  Handbook  of  Greek  religion  is  a 
credit  to  American  scholarship.  It  is  admirably  done,  and 
rests  upon  the  firm  basis  of  the  real  sources.  As  a  piece  of 
bookmaking,  the  volume  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  (New  York : 
The  American  Book  Company,  19 10.    384  p.     $1.50.) 

Bevan's  Stories  from  British  history  will  provide  a  capital 
reading  book  for  young  children,  and  the  brightly  colored  illus- 
trations will  both  delight  their  eyes  and  appeal  to  their  imagi- 
nations.    (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1910.     260  p.     50c.) 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  two  delightful  books  in 
Cox's  Beowulf  and  his  Knight  of  King  Arthur's  court.  Both 
volumes  give  charming  glimpses  of  early  English  literature 
and  life.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  19 10.  90,  95  p.  50c. 
each. ) 

A  careful  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  literary  study,  its 
methods  and  its  aims,  is  offered  by  Mr.  John  S.  Welch  in  his 
Literature  in  the  school.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
1911.     236  p.     $1.25.) 

A  beautiful  edition  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis 
has  been  brought  out  by  Dr.  Mather  of  Harvard  and  Pro- 
fessor Hewitt  of  Wesleyan  University.  One  can  not  help 
observing,  however,  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  article 
published  in  this  Review  on  The  changed  spirit  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  that  the  text  occupies  224  pages,  and  the  apparatus  and 
vocabulary  nearly  300.  (American  Book  Company,  191 1. 
516  p.     $1.50.) 

Students  of  Dante  will  be  interested  in  the  new  translation 
of  Flamini's  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Divine  Comedy, 
which  is  complete  and  exceedingly  helpful.  (Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  191 1.     146  p.    $1.25.) 

A  thoroly  readable  translation  of  The  Nibelungenlied  with 
introduction  and  notes  has  been  made  by  Professor  Shumway 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 191 1.     320  p.    $2.00.) 

Those  persons  who  are  anxious  to  know  how  state  socialism 
works  in  New  Zealand  will  find  a  large  amount  of  information 
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on  the  subject  sympathetically  presented  in  the  book  entitled 
State  socialism  in  New  Zealand^  by  Professor  Le  Rossignol  of 
the  University  of  Denver  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Stewart,  a  member 
of  the  New  Zealand  bar.  ( New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  1911.    311  p.    $1.50.) 

Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  of  Columbia  University 
has  fortunately  preserved  in  permanent  form  the  capital  ad- 
dress made  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the  last  academic  year 
at  Columbia,  under  the  title  Huxley  and  education.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1910.    50c.) 

One  rejoices  at  any  new  and  competent  treatment  of  the 
philosopher  Kant.  The  Kantian  literature  is  again  on  the  in- 
crease in  Europe,  and  we  are  delighted  to  see  a  volume  on  Kant 
by  Professor  Wenley  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  is  a 
vigorous  and  sympathetic  presentation  of  a  vitally  important 
subject.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1910.  301  p. 
$1.25.) 

The  Abbe  Klein  is  always  assured  a  careful  reading  in  the 
United  States.  His  last  book  entitled  VAmeriqne  de  Demain 
abounds  in  careful  observation  and  wise  and  sympathetic 
reflection.  It  is  much  more  than  an  ordinary  book  of  travel, 
and  should  be  read  as  such.  (Paris:  Librairie  Plon,  19 10. 
320  p.  3f.50c.) 

Farm  friends  and  farm  foes,  by  Dr.  Weed  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  State  Normal  School,  will  help  beginners  to  under- 
stand rural  conditions  and  lay  a  foundation  for  a  more  scien- 
tific study  of  agriculture.     (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910. 

334  p.) 

Davenport's  Domesticated  animals  and  plants  is  rather  over 
the  heads  of  young  people,  but  adults  will  find  it  a  good  book 
to  which  to  turn  for  information  on  a  great  many  things  that 
ought  to  be  familiar,  but  are  not.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1910. 
320  p.    $1.25.) 

We  rejoice  to  see  a  new  and  second  English  edition  of  the 
famous  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  Gesenius,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  enlarged,  by  the  late  Professor  Kautsch  of  Halle.  This 
is  the  one  indispensable  book  for  the  beginner  in  Hebrew.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  Oxford  edition  is  ideal  in  typog- 
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raphy  and    form.      (Oxford:   The  Clarendon   Press,    1910. 

596  p.    $5.25.) 

In  An  illustrated  guide  to  the  flowering  plants  will  be  found 
a  book  of  the  type  of  the  old-fashioned  general  botany,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  student  or  observer  may  identify  any  of  the 
flowering  plants  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England 
states.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1910.  748  p. 
$2.50.) 

A  most  beautiful  volume  is  the  first  issue  in  a  new  series  to 
be  entitled  Filosofi  Italiani.  It  is  the  De  rerum  natura,  by  Ber- 
nardini  Telesii.  The  editor's  work  is  done  with  scrupulous 
care  and  fine  scholarly  appreciation.  We  are  glad  to  call  the 
attention  of  American  students  of  philosophy  to  this  impor- 
tant series.  (Modena:  A.  F.  Formiggini,  1910.  322  p. 
7L.50.) 

The  English  student  will  find  exceedingly  useful  the  Italian 
grammar  by  N.  Orlandi.  The  arrangement  of  material  is 
particularly  good.     (Siena:  Tip.  Sociale,  1910.    371  p.      7L.) 

Hellas  is  the  title  of  a  Greek  reading  book  by  Stephen  Haupt. 
The  selections  are  representative  and  carefully  made,  and  the 
volume  of  annotations  reflects  the  best  modern  German  scholar- 
ship.    (Leipzig:  G.  Freytag,  19 10.    2  vols.     245,  286  p.) 

We  have  received  from  the  Macmillan  Company  a  dozen 
delightful  books  in  the  two  series  known  as  Siepmann  Ele- 
mentary German  Series  and  Siepmann  Advanced  French  Se- 
ries. The  books  are  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  school  and  private  reading.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.     35c.  each.) 

Written  English,  by  Professor  Erskine  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket  while  the  contents  are 
being  made  ready  to  be  carried  in  the  head.  (New  York :  The 
Century  Co.,  19 10.     70  p.     40c.) 


IVhat  Constitutes 
a  Scholar? 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Professor  Gilbert  Murray  of  Oxford,  in 
speaking  on  the  late  Professor  Butcher  be- 
fore the  Academic  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Literary  Society  in  London,  asked  the  question  what  are  the 
marks  of  a  scholar.  He  answered  his  own  question  by  saying 
that  "  we  judge  a  scholar,  not  by  his  output  of  books,  not 
by  his  new  discoveries,  not  by  his  weight  of  brute  learning. 
We  judge  him  by  something  that  he  is,  and  by  a  particular 
iservice  that  he  thereby  renders  to  the  world.  What  that 
service  is  may  be  a  little  hard  to  describe.  I  have  sometimes 
tried  to'  put  it  to  myself  in  this  way.  It  seems  that  humanity, 
in  the  vast  and  checkered  journey  on  which  it  labors,  from 
.a  dimly-discerned  beginning  to  an  unsurmised  goal,  is  un- 
willing to  lose  the  lessons  of  its  experience  or  the  mere  charm 
•of  its  memories;  above  all,  it  wishes,  thru  the  ordinary 
:slough  of  living,  thru  the  many  troughs  of  the  wave,  to 
keep  as  far  as  may  be  still  vivid  and  undying  the  highest 
moments  of  its  past  life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  best  life  of  Greece  represents  one  of  those  highest 
moments.  The  business  to  which  the  world  has  set  us  Greek 
scholars  is  to  see  that  it  does  not  die.  And  how  is  that  to 
be  done?  Some  erudition  is,  of  course,  necessary;  some 
originality  of  thought  and  certainly  abundant  freshness  of 
feeling.  But  the  main  and  the  most  testing  duty  that  is 
laid  upon  us  is  that  of  living  again  in  understanding  and 
imagination  the  great  hours  that  have  once  been  lived;  to 
live  them  again,  and  so  to  comprehend  and  to  interpret. 

"  The  greatest  possessions  of  the  world  are  all  of  them 
always  in  danger  of  death.  They  die  when  there  is  no  one 
to  care  for  them  or  understand  them  most.    When  one  reflects 
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what  a  frail  and  fugitive  thing  the  essential  quality  of  high 
poetry  or  great  thinking  naturally  is,  how  easily  crusht  out 
by  the  common  pressure  of  life,  or  even  destroyed  by  the 
mere  effort  of  forcing  it  into  a  fixt  groove  in  education,  one 
begins  to  see  where  the  normal  work  of  a  true  scholar  really 
lies.  Not  necessarily  in  original  research,  not  necessarily  in 
new  ideas  or  vast  accumulations  of  learning.  It  lies  in  keep- 
ing alive  great  things  of  the  spirit  which  would  otherwise 
die,  and  in  maintaining  in  his  generation  some  standard  of 
sensitiveness  by  which  their  greatness  can  be  felt  and  judged.'" 


It  is  now  possible  to  give  fuller  information^ 
"t^    t^F     kf  rt'  r^§^^^^^^  the  projected  university  at  Frank- 

fort-on-the-Main,    the   plan    for   which   was> 
announced  in  this  Review  last  month. 

The  plans  for  the  university  have  taken  definite  shape  in- 
a  scheme  which  has  been  submitted  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
city  to  the  town  council.  The  scheme  has  the  support"  of  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  and  the  promoters  hope  that 
the  university  may  be  opened  in  the  summer  term  of  19 14. 
The  foundation  of  a  university  was  part  of  the  policy  of  a- 
group  of  far-sighted  citizens  who  sought,  in  the  years  after 
1866,  to  redress  the  loss  of  the  city's  independence  by  creat- 
ing, first,  a  financial  center;  and,  secondly,  a  seat  of  learning.. 
Financially,  Frankfort  has  prospered  tmder  Prussian  rule,, 
and  is  now,  after  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Cologne,  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  Prussia.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  educational  institutions,  including 
somewhat  elaborate  provision  for  medical  teaching  in  connec- 
tion with  the  municipal  hospital.  These  institutions  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  new  university.  The  city  at  present  spends 
about  $450,000  annually  on  their  upkeep,  and  this  sum  will 
continue  to  be  available  in  the  future.  It  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  proceeds  of  a  series  of  benefactions  which  have  been 
left  by  wealthy  citizens  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 

The  project  is  for  a  teaching  university  with  the  three 
faculties   of   law,    philosophy    (which   includes   history   and 
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literature),  and  medicine.  The  other  German  universities 
all  have  a  fourth  faculty  of  theology,  either  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  or  in  some  cases  both  Protestant  and  Catholic;  but 
the  new  university,  in  harmony  with  the  liberal  traditions 
of  Frankfort  and  the  exceptional  confessional  distribution 
of  the  population  (32,000  of  whom  are  Jews),  is  to  be  on 
a  purely  secular  basis.  The  existing  institutions,  all  of  which 
have  apparently  combined  to  promote  the  scheme,  will  con- 
tinue to  work  independently,  but  they  will  be  under  a  central 
administration,  consisting  of  a  council  with  an  administra- 
tive committee.  The  ordinary  professors  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  extraordinary  professors  (that  is^ 
the  minor  teaching  officers)  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

It  is  calculated  that  $400,000  will  be  needed  to  start  the 
university,  and  that  when  started  it  will  require  an  income 
of  $525,000,  or  about  $75,000  more  than  is  at  present  being 
spent  by  the  city  on  higher  education.  Of  the  initial  expendi- 
ture rather  more  than  two-thirds  is  to  be  met  out  of  the 
sums  available  from  private  benefactions  with  the  help  of 
a  contribution  from  the  municipality,  while  the  remainder — 
a  sum  of  $125,000  destined  for  a  chemical  laboratory — has 
still  to  be  subscribed.  To  meet  the  new  annual  expenditure 
an  income  of  $70,000  is  already  assured,  and  it  only  remains 
to  collect  a  sum  sufficient  to  produce  $25,000  or  $30,000 
a  year.  The  Frankfort  University,  therefore,  like  the 
medieval  universities,  will  be  the  outcome  of  private  bene- 
factions and  civic  munificence.  It  will  be  the  first  German 
university  for  many  centuries  past  which  will  owe  its  origin 
to  private  initiative,  but  tho  it  will  not  be  a  public  founda- 
tion, it  will  be  subject  to  State  control  on  the  usual  German 
lines.  Only  one  university,  that  of  Miinster,  has  been  founded 
in  the  last  forty  years,  altho  the  number  of  students  in 
Germany  has  doubled  in  the  same  period. 

The  city  places  the  municipal  hospital  at  Sachsenhausen,. 
the  suburb  across  the  Main,  at  the  disposal  of  the  university, 
and  it  proposes  to  establish  and  equip  at  its  own  expense 
a  medical  and  a  surgical  clinic.  The  two  clinics  will  be 
housed  in  the  half  of  the  hospital  for  skin  diseases  in  the 
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Gartenstrasse,  which  will  cease  to  be  used  for  its  present  pur- 
pose. The  other  half  of  this  building  will  be  made  over 
by  the  city  to  the  university  for  the  physiological  laboratory, 
to  be  erected  at  the  university's  expense.  The  city  will  fur- 
ther purchase  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  university  the 
Senckenberg  Pathological  Laboratory,  and  it  will  present 
the  ground  for  a  school  of  anatomy. 

The  promoters  of  the  scheme  reckon  with  a  medical  school 
of  300  students,  but  they  observe  that  if  this  number  is  ex- 
ceeded their  financial  estimates  will  need  revision.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  number  will  be  exceeded,  as  the  new  founda- 
tion will  probably  draw  students  from  both  the  overcrowded 
medical  schools  of  Berlin  (1,100  students)  and  Munich 
(1,900  students).  Frankfort  is  traditionally  the  meeting 
point  of  North  and  South  Germany.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  the  historic  University  of  Heidelberg,  which  has  itself 
a  medical  school  of  385  students,  will  be  affected  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rival  foundation  within  an  hour  by  rail.  Both 
the  professors  and  the  students  of  today  seem  to  prefer 
grosstddtisches  Lehen  to  the  more  romantic  surroundings  of 
the  older  universities,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Main  will  pros- 
per at  the  expense  of  the  Neckar. 


At  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  Institu- 

^''J'}'  T^''"'^^"  tion,   Professor  Sir  J.    T.   Thomson  gave  a 
on  Radiant  Energy  '     .  .  - 

most    mterestmg   summary    of    our   present 

knowledge  of  radiant  energy.     He  pointed  out  that  the  solar 

system  was  an  example  of  power  transmission  on  an  enormous 

scale.     The  sun  was  the  central  station,  and  the  energy  was 

transmitted    by    what    was    practically    wireless    telegraphy. 

When  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  clear  sky  it  was  transmitting 

power  equivalent  to  7,000  h.p.  an  acre.     This  power  was 

practically  wasted  or  was  expended  in  making  the  surface 

of  the  earth  a  little  warmer  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and 

if  it  could  be  harnessed  all  the  power  required  for  the  world's 

work  could  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  lowering  the  temperature 

of  the  earth's  surface  a  degree  or  two. 
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Radiant  energy  was  given  out  by  bodies  at  all  temperatures 
except  the  absolute  zero,  but  it  was  not  perceived  by  the  eye 
until  the  temperature  reached  400  degrees  or  500  degrees.  Of 
the  sun's  energy  three-fifths  was  in  a  form  that  did  not  affect 
the  eye;  if  the  sun  were  twice  as  hot  as  it  was  then  all  but 
one-fifth  of  its  energy  would  affect  the  eye,  and  if  it  was  still 
hotter  practically  all  its  energy  would  be  perceptible  by  the 
eye.  The  methods  of  detecting  radiant  energy  all  depended 
on  converting  it  into  heat.  Excellent  pioneering  work  was 
done  in  this  connection  by  Leslie  with  his  differential  ther- 
mometer, and  Tyndall  made  great  use  of  the  thermopile.  The 
bolometer  was  a  still  more  delicate  instrument.  The  Boys 
radiomicrometer  would  detect  the  radiation  of  a  candle  a  mile 
away,  while  the  Crookes  radiometer  was  still  more  sensitive 
and  by  its  aid  the  heat  of  the  light  from  the  stars  had  been 
detected. 

An  important  question  was  the  relation  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  body  and  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  it  gave  out. 
Newton  thought  the  amount  was  proportional  to  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  body  and  its  surroundings, 
but  this  rule  gave  little  help  when  the  temperatures  differed 
widely,  and  the  true  law,  enunciated  by  Stefan,  was  that  the 
amount  was  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  radiating  body.  An  interesting  application 
of  expressions  giving  the  amount  of  energy  coming  out  from 
a  body  was  to  determiine  the  radiation  from  the  sun  per  square 
centimeter  of  surface.  The  most  accurate  determinations 
made  the  temperature  of  the  sun  about  6000  degrees  absolute, 
and  at  that  temperature  the  amount  of  radiation  was  some- 
thing like  15,000  h.p.  per  square  centimeter.  This  suggested 
the  question — How  was  the  sun  kept  going?  Nowadays  it 
was  the  fashion  to  turn  to  radioactivity  when  a  large  store  of 
energy  was  wanted,  but  radium  was  useless  in  this  case, 
because  its  life  was  insignificantly  short  in  comparison  with 
geological  time.  Uranium  had  a  much  longer  life,  but  unfortu- 
nately even  if  the  sun  were  composed  of  that  element  there 
would  not  be  enough  to  account  for  its  radiation.  Radio- 
activity must  therefore  be  abandoned  as  a  solution  of  the 
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problem,  and  about  the  only  hypothesis  that  was  at  all  tenable 
at  present  was  that  of  Helmholtz,  according  to  which  the 
energy  was  supplied  by  the  sun  shrinking  in  upon  itself. 


The  destruction  by  fire  of  a  large  part  of  the 
StaU^Librlr^  New  York  State  Library,  housed  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Albany,  is  one  of  those  appalling  occur- 
rences which  interfere  somewhat  with  our  smug  American- 
complacency,  and  remind  us  that  we  are  not  yet  a  wholly  civi- 
lized people.  Warnings  as  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
library  there  had  been  in  plenty,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  associates  were  much  con- 
cerned about  their  chief  treasures,  and  were  anxiously  looking 
forward  to  the  completion  of  the  new  Education  Building,  in 
which  they  were  to  be  properly  stored  and  cared  for.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Regents  have  risen  splen- 
didly to  the  emergency,  and  they  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  what  steps  should  at  once  be 
taken  to  repair,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the  damage  which  has 
been  done.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  of 
one  mind  in  urging  immediate  and  complete  compliance  with 
these  requests.  The  politicians  who  wish  to  avoid  imposing 
a  state  tax  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way,  if  a 
state  tax  is  necessary. 

Incidentally,  this  fire  and  occurrences  connected  therewith 
have  emphasized  the  desirability  of  bringing  to  an  end  the 
separateness  of  the  office  of  the  State  Historian,  and  of  bring- 
ing it  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  This, 
important  office  should  never  have  been  erected  as  a  separate 
office,  and  its  work  will  never  be  properly  done  and  adequately 
supported  until  it  is  brought  under  the  general  jurisdiction  of 
the  Regents  and  of  the  Commissioner,  and  so  made,  as  it  should 
be,  an  integral  part  of  the  scholarly  and  educational  activity 
of  the  state  government.  /^ ju\ 


